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BUREAUS  and  SERVICE 
of  the  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

The    University   of    North    Carolina    through    its    University    Extension 
Division  offers  to  the  people  of  the  state: 

I.  Correspondence  and  Class  Instruction:  Standard  University 
courses  bv  mail,  either  for  credit  or  non-credit.  All  courses  are 
credited  toward  university  degrees  and  state  teachers'  certificates. 
Evening  extension  classes  in  several  cities.  Write  for  correspondence 
bulletin.     Summer   postgraduate  medical   extension  courses. 

[I.  Lectures:  Popular  or  technical  lectures,  individual  or  in  series  for 
clubs  and  community  organizations.  Addresses  for  commencement  or 
other  special  occasions.     Write  for  lecture  bulletin. 

III.  Short  Courses  and  Institutes:  Upon  request  short  courses  at  the 
University  for  educational  groups.  Institutes  on  road  engineering, 
country  life,  community  drama. 

IV.  Public  Discussion  :  Programs  for  women's  clubs  and  other  groups. 
Package  library  loans.  Home  reading  courses.  Programs  and  guid- 
ance for  debating  clubs,  parent-teacher  associations,  etc.  General  in- 
formation.    Write  for  bulletins. 

V.  Community  Drama:  Guidance  and  field  direction  in  the  writing 
and  production  of  community  plays,  pageants,  and  festivals.  Write 
for  bulletins.     Services  of  a  field  agent  available. 

VI.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Relations:  Cooperates  with  business 
and  manufacturing  organizations  of  the  state.  Special  studies  and  re- 
search on  economic  problems. 

VII.  Community  Music:  Leadership  for  community  sings.  Formation 
of  community  choruses.  Lectures  on  public  school  and  community 
music.     Piano  and  organ  recitals.     Write  for  bulletins. 

VIII.  Municipal  Information  and  Research  :  For  use  in  studying  and 
drafting  city,  town,   village,  and  county   legislation. 

IX.  Economic  and  Social  Surveys  :  Of  counties  and  communities  for 
use  by  them  in  efforts  to  improve  their  economic  and  social  conditions. 
Information  about  economic,  social  and  civic  conditions  in  the  State 
and   Nation.     University  News   Letter  weekly   free  of   charge. 

X.  Community  Development:  Promotes  community  organization,  rec- 
reation, student  service,  and  child  welfare.  Services  of  a  field  agent 
available. 

XL  High  School  Debating  and  Athletics:  Annual  state-wide  con- 
test in  high  school  debating  and  all  branches  of  athletics. 

XII.  Design  and  Improvement  of  School  Grounds:  Designs  and 
planting  plans  for  grounds  of  schools,  churches,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions.    Services  of   a  field  agent  available. 

Kill.  Educational  Service  and  Research  (in  cooperation  with  the  School 
of  Education)  :  Educational  tests  and  measurements.  School  sur- 
veys. Advice  and  counsel  with  reference  to  school  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  general  administrative  problems.  For  educational  advice 
and  assistance  write  directly  to  the  School  of  Education,  or  to  the 
Extension  Division. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

Correspondence  Study  lias  been  designed  to  j>ive  everyone 
who  cannot  attend  the  University  of  North  Carolina  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  some  of  the  advantages  of  instruction  and  culture 
which  may  be  a  help  to  him.  To  those  who  desire  to  study  for 
degrees  or  teachers'  certificates,  for  cultural  or  vocational  pur- 
poses, the  correspondence  study  method  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity. 

Correspondence  study  is  simply  a  method  of  learning 
through  the  study  of  text-books,  and  answering  in  writing  the 
questions  asked  in  each  lesson  assignment.  Each  assignment 
contains:  (a)  full  directions  for  study,  including  references  to 
text-books  by  chapter  and  page;  (b)  suggestions  and  helps  of  the 
instructor;  (c)  questions  to  test  the  student's  method  of  work 
and  his  understanding  of  the  work  done.  When  a  student  has 
registered  for  a  course  three  assignments  are  sent  him.  He  does 
the  work  outlined  in  the  first  assignment  and  sends  his  paper  to 
the  Extension  Division  and  then  begins  work  on  the  second  as- 
signment. Upon  receipt  of  each  completed  assignment  from  the 
student  the  Extension  Division  sends  him  a  new  assignment.  At 
the  University  each  paper  is  corrected  and  graded  by  a  member 
of  the  faculty  and  then  returned  to  the  student.  While  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  student  send  in  work  regularly,  at  least  one  as- 
signment each  week,  he  has  the  privilege  of  sending  in  the  work 
as  he  is  able  to  complete  it. 

Correspondence  Instruction  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but 
is  an  assured  success.  This  fact  is  testified  to  by  University  in- 
structors and  by  earnest  and  enthusiastic  students.  Educational 
institutions  all  over  the  country  now  consider  correspondence 
courses  a  part  of  their  regular  work. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  correspondence  study  to  discourage 
study  in  residence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  many 
who  thus  become  interested  in  continuing  their  education  will  be 
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led  to  avail  themselves  of  residence  study.  In  residence  the  stu- 
dent comes  into  personal  contact  with  teachers  and  a  large  body 
of  students.  The  constant  contact  with  scholarly  and  cultured 
people  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  prime  factor  in  the 
rounded  education  of  young  people. 

However,  to  quote  the  University  of  Texas  Bulletin:  "  .  .  . 
correspondence  study  offers  substantial  advantages.  In  corre- 
spondence instruction  the  teaching  is  entirely  individual ;  each 
student  comes  into  individual  relation  with  the  instructor  in  a 
way  impossible  in  the  crowded  class-room.  He  recites  the  whole 
of  every  lesson  with  a  consequent  advantage  to  himself  that  is 
obvious.  Full  opportunity  is  given  to  discuss  all  difficulties  in 
writing,  and  this  written  discussion  in  itself  affords  valuable 
training.  Further,  a  correspondence  student  is  not  hampered  by 
the  usual  time  regulations ;  he  may  take  up  study  at  his  con- 
venience without  awaiting  the  fixed  date  of  a  college  term. ' ' 

Quoting  from  the  University  of  Oregon  Monitor:  "Those  who 
find  their  only  .opportunity  for  study  in  the  correspondence 
method  should  never  feel  apologetic  or  unfortunate.  Dr.  Harper, 
first  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  long  ago  discovered 
that  'the  work  done  by  correspondence  is  even  better  than  that 
done  in  the  classroom.'  The  University  of  Pittsburgh  reports 
that  many  correspondence-study  students  testify  that  their  cor- 
respondence-study work  meant  more  to  them  than  work  in  resi- 
dence. The  University  of  Oregon  and  scores  of  other  Universi- 
ties and  colleges  including  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin,  Chi- 
cago, Indiana,  California,  Minnesota  and  North  Carolina,  en- 
dorse the  method  by  granting  college  credit  to  their  successful 
correspondence  students.  The  correspondence  method,  then,  is 
a  valid,  practicable,  approved  method  of  study  and  instruction." 

In  offering  correspondence  courses  to  school  teachers,  the 
University  has  no  desire  whatever  to  interfere  with  the  regular 
work  of  the  teachers  but  wishes  simply  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  better  their  educational  training  during  their  spare 
hours. 

Length  of  Courses.  Each  correspondence  course  has  been 
developed  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  so  that  it  parallels  a  course 
given  in  residence  in  the  same  subject  and  covers  an  equal 
amount  of  work  for  which  equal  credit  is  given.     Although  it 
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may  vary,  a  correspondence  course  which  gives  one-half  course 
credit  has  about  sixteen  assignments  and  for  one  course  credit 
there  are  about  twenty-seven  assignments.  Each  assignment 
covers  approximately  two  days  of  residence  work.  On  such  as- 
signments a  student  is  expected  to  put  approximately  six  hours 
or  else  sufficient  time  to  do  the  work  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
Where  there  are  a  small  number  of  assignments  in  a  course,  each 
assignment  covers  several  days  of  residence  work.  The  number 
of  assignments  in  a  course  is  really  incidental,  since  the  total 
amount  of  work  for  a  unit  of  credit  is  always  the  same. 

Text-books  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves,  usually 
through  the  Extension  Division.  When  a  student  has  finished  a 
course  the  Extension  Division  will  repurchase  books  which  are  in 
good  condition  if  the  student  desires  to  sell  them,  provided  the 
course  has  not  been  discontinued.  Reference  books  for  supple- 
mentary reading  may  be  borrowed  from  the  University  Library 
upon  application  to  the  Extension  Division. 

CREDIT 

All  courses  offered  count  toward  the  A.B.  degree.  Certain 
courses  are  credited  toward  B.S.  degrees.  The  Division  of  Cer- 
tification of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Ral- 
eigh will  credit  toward  state  teachers'  certificates  correspondence 
courses  for  which  the  University  gives  credit  toward  a  degree. 
A  teacher  may  therefore  earn  by  this  method  both  degree  and 
certification  credit  at  the  same  time. 

To  work  out  a  systematic  plan  for  taking  correspondence  in- 
struction toward  the  A.B.  degree  study  carefully  the  "Residence 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,"  found  on 
page  10.  Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence. The  other  courses  listed  in  this  catalog  are 
electives. 

Amount  of  Credit — Nine  courses  are  equal  to  one  year  of  col- 
lege work.  One  course  (subject)  equals  three  and  one-third 
semester  hours  of  certification  credit,  and  a  half  course  is  equal 
to  two  semester  hours.  Either  two  courses  or  three  half  courses 
give  credit  equivalent  to  attendance  at  one  summer  school.  This 
is  the  academic  credit  needed  to  renew  a  certificate. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  no  course  is  offered  to 
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raise  or  renew  any  particular  teaching  certificate.  Rather,  cor- 
respondence instruction  is  given  by  the  subject  as  in  residence 
instruction,  since  each  correspondence  course  parallels  a  resi- 
dence course. 

In  general,  any  certificate  may  be  raised  one  class  by  credit 
for  four  approved  summer  schools  of  not  less  than  three  five- 
hour  courses  each,  or  one  year  of  college  work  by  correspondence 
or  residence  instruction.  This  means  nine  full  correspondence 
courses  or  eighteen  half  courses,  or  a  combination  of  half  and 
full  courses  sufficient  to  make  thirty  semester  hours.  The  quick- 
est and  best  method  for  raising  a  certificate  is  to  combine  sum- 
mer school  and  correspondence  instruction. 

Entrance  Requirements — An  applicant  for  correspondence 
work  must  meet  University  entrance  requirements  and  be  en- 
rolled m  the  University  if  either  degree  or  certificate  credit  is 
desired.  The  University  entrance  requirements  state  that  an  ap- 
plicant must  have  at  least  fifteen  units  from  an  accredited  high 
school.  The  high  school  record  must  be  transferred  to  the  Uni- 
versity on  a  blank  which  will  be  furnished  for  the  purpose.  An 
applicant  for  advanced  standing  may  be  admitted  to  the  sopho- 
more, junior,  or  senior  class  when  credit  for  work  taken  at  other 
colleges  has  been  properly  transferred  to  this  University  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  examining  committee. 

Master's  Degree  Credit — At  present  no  courses  are  offered 
toward  the  Master's  degree.  However  teachers  who  have  al- 
ready graduated  from  an  A  grade  college  may  receive  certifica- 
tion credit  for  correspondence  courses  which  are  counted  for 
credit  toward  the  A.B.  degree  at  the  University. 

Notice  to  Teachers — School  teachers  with  sufficient  ability 
and  experience,  who  are  working  for  certification  credit,  may 
take  junior  and  senior  correspondence  courses  though  they  may 
be  technically  rated  as  freshmen  or  sophomores.  Eligibility  of  a 
teacher  to  take  such  correspondence  courses  will  be  decided  by 
the  head  of  the  department  and  the  dean  of  the  school  under 
which  the  subject  is  given. 

Teachers  who  need  professional  courses  must  be  sure  to 
choose  them  in  their  own  professional  field.  For  instance,  a 
primary  teacher  should  not  take  a  course  in  High  School 
Methods. 
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WITHOUT  CREDIT 

Those  who  desire  to  take  correspondence  courses  but  do  not 
wish  degree  credit  may  register  for  such,  provided  they  can 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  carry  on  the  work  satisfactorily. 

FEES 

A  fee  of  six  dollars  and  a  half  ($6.50)  is  charged  for  each 
half  course  (subject)  ;  a  fee  of  twelve  dollars  ($12)  is  charged 
for  one  course.  No  fees  or  parts  of  fees  can  be  refunded  after  a 
course  is  once  begun.  A  registration  fee  holds  good  for  twelve 
months  only.  If  it  is  desired  to  continue  a  course  not  completed 
within  that  time  a  renewal  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2)  for  each  half 
course  and  three  dollars  ($3)  for  each  whole  course  will  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  extend  the  time  for  three  months. 

RULES  GOVERNING  CORRESPONDENCE  WORK 

1.  Those  wishing  to  take  correspondence  courses  for  credit 
must  submit  a  transcript  of  their  previous  school  record  on  a 
blank  furnished  by  the  Extension  Division. 

2.  Not  more  than  two  courses  (subjects)  may  be  carried  at 
one  time  and  it  is  advisable  to  take  one  course  and  complete  that 
before  registering  for  another. 

3.  Students  may  enroll  for  correspondence  work  any  time 
between  September  fifteenth  and  June  first.  It  is  important  to 
register  as  early  in  the  fall  as  possible  (between  September  fif- 
teenth and  November  first). 

4.  Work  taken  by  correspondence  must  be  completed  within 
one  year  from  date  of  registration,  or  a  renewal  fee  will  be 
required. 

5.  Those  who  wish  credit  must  take  a  final  examination  upon 
the  completion  of  all  assignments  in  a  course.  This  examination 
may  be  taken  either  at  the  University  or  at  home  under  condi- 
tions approved  by  the  University. 

6.  It  is  desirable  that  students  send  in  at  least  one  assign- 
ment per  week. 

7.  A  subject  previously  taken  in  any  institution  for  which 
either  degree  or  certification  credit  has  already  been  given  can 
not  be  taken  for  credit  by  correspondence. 
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8.  One  year  of  residence  work  is  required  by  the  University 
before  any  degree  will  be  granted. 

9.  Not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  residence 
work,  which  is  nine  whole  courses  (30  semester  hours),  may  be 
earned  by  correspondence  study.  One-half  of  this  amount  is  the 
maximum  of  correspondence  work  which  may  be  completed  in 
any  twelve  month  period. 

THE  HONOR  SYSTEM 

Correspondence  courses,  like  residence  courses,  are  on  the 
honor  basis.  The  student  body  of  the  University  has  through  a 
century  of  traditions  developed  an  honor  spirit  and  an  honor 
system.  A  student  who  plagiarizes,  copies,  cheats,  or  in  any  way 
does  dishonest  work  is  not  only  denied  credit  for  the  course  but 
is  also  dismissed  from  the  University  by  his  fellow  students. 
Work  must  be  honest  above  all  other  qualities.  Each  corre- 
spondence student  is  on  his  honor  to  do  only  honest  work.  At 
the  conclusion  of  each  assignment  a  student  certifies  on  honor 
that  no  aid  was  given  or  received. 

To  make  certain  that  there  be  no  semblance  of  dishonor  it 
should  be  an  unfailing  habit  never  to  use  the  textbook  or  any 
other  materials  or  aids  after  the  questions  have  been  read. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  course  in  case  the  student  has 
been  false  to  the  pledge  of  honor. 

HOW   TO   REGISTER   FOR   CORRESPONDENCE   WORK 

Read  carefully  all  the  preceding  pages.  Then  look  through 
the  list  of  courses  and  determine  one  or  two  which  you  need  or 
\vhich  you  are  most  interested  in.  Next  fill  out  the  application 
blank  in  the  back  of  this  bulletin:  detach  and  mail  to  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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EXTENSION  CLASSES 

Every  autumn  extension  classes  in  University  subjects  are 
organized  in  several  cities.  These  classes  usually  meet  one  eve- 
ning a  week  for  sixteen  weeks  and  are  taught  by  members  of  the 
University  faculty.  Some  of  the  subjects  taught  are  salesman- 
ship, advertising,  accounting,  English,  history,  mathematics,  and 
education.  The  same  credit  is  given  for  these  extension  classes 
as  for  residence  work,  provided  the  University  entrance  require- 
ments are  met.  Those  not  wishing  credit  are  eligible  for  these 
courses.  Groups  wishing  to  organize  extension  classes  should 
send  in  their  applications  early.  The  minimum  number  of  stu- 
dents for  which  the  Extension  Division  is  willing  to  organize  a 
class  is  usually  held  at  fifteen.  The  request  for  such  a  class 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  the  probable  en- 
rollment, the  general  type  of  persons  who  wish  to  take  the 
course,  how  frequently  the  class  wishes  to  meet,  where  it  will 
meet,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  local  organization  arrange- 
ments, and  what  particular  course  is  desired.  As  many  of  these 
classes  will  be  organized  as  the  resources  of  the  Division  will 
permit. 

Postgraduate  medical  courses  for  doctors  are  conducted  in 
twenty-four  centers  of  the  State  each  summer. 


RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 
OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

This  section  is  inserted  so  that  correspondence  students  may 
select  their  courses  in  line  with  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  should  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is 
designed  to  provide  a  general,  well-rounded,  liberal  education. 

In  order  to  he  recommended  for  the  degree  a  student  must 
pass  satisfactorily  thirty-six  whole  courses.  In  residence  two 
half  courses  are  equivalent  to  one  whole  course.  Nine  whole 
courses  (one  year  of  college  work)  may  be  taken  by  corre- 
spondence instruction.  At  least  one  year  in  residence  is  re- 
quired before  a  degree  will  be  granted. 

In  the  first  two  years  the  student  pursues  a  more  or  less 
definite  curriculum,  taking  nine  courses  each  year  according  to 
the  following  plan : 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

*  English  1  /    Greek  3-4 

*  Mathematics   1-2  I*  Latin  1-2 

*  History  1-2  Select      ]    French  3.4 

two  j   German  3-4 

f  *  Spanish  3-4 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

*  English  3-4  j     Greek  5 

Botany  1-2  \    Latin   3 

,,,,,,       j    Chemistry  1-2  Se]ect   <.    French  - 

one  \    Physics  1-2  two        r  German   2 1 


Zoology  1-2  \    Spanish  5 

Botany  1  and  Zoology  1  Elective,  3  courses 

Sophomore  elective  courses  which  are  given  by  correspond- 
ence :  Economics  1-2,  5;  English  20;  German  21;  History  3,  7; 
Geology  1 ;  Psychology  1-2 ;  Spanish  3,  5,  6. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEAR 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  work  is  on  an  elective 
basis,  providing  what  is  deemed  a  proper  amount  of  concentra- 

*  Given   by   correspondence   instruction. 
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tion  in  study  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  distribution  of 
subjects. 

The  student  may  specialize  in  any  one  of  eighteen  University 
departments.  Each  year  not  less  than  three  courses  nor  more 
than  five  courses  may  be  elected  in  this  department ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year's  work  to  make  up  nine  courses  must  be 
elected  in  other  departments.  This  program  is  to  be  worked  out 
in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
student  has  decided  to  specialize. 

Subjects  which  are  given  by  correspondence  instruction  dur- 
ing the  junior  and  senior  years  may  be  noted  by  glancing  at  the 
descriptions  of  the  courses  listed  in  this  bulletin. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

ECONOMICS 

c     1.    GENEEAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,   1   course. 

Professor  Spruill.  Fee,  $12.00. 

Sophomore  and  Junior  elective.  25  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  outlines  of  economic  theory 
and  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  general  principles 
underlying  our  complicated  industrial  life.  An  analysis  is  made  of 
the  forces  which  operate  in  markets  to  determine  value  and  the 
features  of  the  consumptive,  productive  and  distributive  processes 
are  presented. 

c     2.    GENEEAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,   1   course. 

Professor  Spruill.  .  Fee,  $12.00. 

Sophomore  and  Junior  elective.  27  assignments. 

This  course  is  planned  to  present  in  a  scientific  way,  the  several 
economic  problems  which  characterize  our  industrial  system.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  practical  phases  of  economic  study.  Money 
and  banking,  foreign  exchange,  foreign  trade  and  tariff  legislation, 
the  monopoly  problem,  the  labor  situation  and  various  schemes  of 
economic  reform  constitute  the  chief  topics  of  study. 

c     5.    ECONOMIC  HISTOEY.  Credit,   1   course. 

Professor  Spruill.  Fee,  $12.00. 

Sophomore  and  Junior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  lead  the  student  through  the  chan- 
nel of  history  into  the  field  of  modern  economy.  Our  present  eco- 
nomic system  is  presented  as  a  product  of  evolutionary  processes. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  the  wage  system, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  business  activity,  the  expansion  of  markets,  the 
growth  of  capital,  etc.,  as  they  have  manifested  themselves  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  history. 

c  10.    MONEY  AND  BANKING.  Credit,   1   course. 

Professor  Murchison.  Fee,  $12.00. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2.  27  assignments. 

A  general  study  of  the  principles,  functions,  and  forms  of  money, 
credit,  and  banking;  a  special  study  of  the  current  money,  credit, 
and  banking  problems.  v 

Note  :  School  teachers  working  for  certification  credit  may  take  Junior  or 
Senior  courses  though  they  may  have  only  Freshman  or  Sophomore 
standing. 

Note:  Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  descriptions  of  the  courses,  the  "C" 
numbers  are  the  same  as  in  the  University  catalogue  and  also  corre- 
spond to  the  "  S  "  number  in  the  Summer  School  catalogue. 
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COMMERCE 

c     1.    ACCOUNTING:    PRINCIPLES. 

Professor  Peacock  and  Credit,  1  course. 

Mr.  Harrell.  Fee,  $12.00. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 

Economic   1-2.  27  assignments. 

Study  of  the  theory  of  debit  and  credit,  record  making,  organization 
of  accounts  and  presentation  of  financial  and  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments.    Laboratory  exercises  in  accounting  problems  and  technique. 

c     6:    INVESTMENTS.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Matherly.  Fee,  $12.00. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2.  25  assignments. 

A  study  of  the  various  forms  of  investments  with  reference -to  their 
suitability  for  the  different  types  of  investors ;  the  money  market, 
its  nature  and  the  financial  factors  which  influence  the  price  move- 
ment of  securities;  elements  of  sound  investments  and  methods  of 
computing  net  earnings,  amortization,  rights  and  convertibles.  The 
aim  will  be  to  train  the  student  so  he  may  be  able  to  act  efficiently 
in  a  financial  capacity  either  as  borrower  or  lender,  as  investor  or 
trustee,  or  as  fiscal  agent  of  a  corporation.  (No.  36  in  University 
catalogue.) 

c  20.    SALESMANSHIP.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Fernald.  Fee,  $6.50. 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites,  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00. 

Economics  1-2.  16  assignments. 

Psychology  1-2. 

This  course  will  include  a  careful  analysis  of  the  psychology  of 
selling;  the  qualifications  of  a  good  salesman,  and  their  develop- 
ment; the  relative  value  of  suggestion,  persuasion,  and  argument  in 
securing  decision;  the  scientific  analysis  of  a  sale — the  preapproach, 
the  approach,  the  demonstration  and  consummation.  Typical  prob- 
lems in  selling  at  retail  and  wholesale  and  in  marketing  various 
types  of  specialties   are  presented. 

c  22.    ADVERTISING.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Fernald.  Fee,  $12.00. 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites,   '  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00. 

Economics  1-2.  27  assignments. 

Psychology  1-2. 

The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  psychological  basis  of  adver- 
tising, the  types  of  advertising,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  various 
lines  of  business,  the  relative  value  of  the  various  advertising  media, 
the  mechanism  of  an  advertisement  and  methods  of  testing  effective- 
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ness.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  work  of  planning  and  executing 
an  advertising  campaign  and  checking  up  the  results.  Practical 
problems  are  a  part  of  the  course. 

c  60.    BUSINESS  LAW.  Credit,   1   course. 

Professor   Fee,  $12.00. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2.  27  assignments. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the 
main  principles  of  law  which  govern  in  the  daily  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. The  topics  discussed  are :  Contracts,  agencies,  negotiable  in- 
struments, sales,  bailments,  corporations,  partnerships  and  bank- 
ruptcy. 

ALLIED  SUBJECTS 

c     6.    BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  Credit,    V2   course. 

Mr.  Howell.  Fee,  $6.50. 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  16  assignments. 

Sophomore,  Junior,  and 
Senior  elective. 

A  course  in  the  vocabulary,  forms  and  literature  of  the  business 
profession  with  special  attention  to  letters  of  application  and  in- 
quiry, routine,  collection,  adjustment  and  sales  letters,  business  re- 
ports and  technical  articles  Specimen  letters  are  studied  and  criti- 
cized and  actual  business  problems  solved  through  written  woik. 
This  course  parallels  English  20  under  School  of  Commerce  in 
University  catalogue. 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

c  2a.    PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Mosher.  Credit,  V»  course. 

Sophomore  course.  Fee,   $6.50. 

16  assignments. 

This  course  is  introduced  to  give  the  student  a  general  introduction 
to  the  field  of  education.  It  has  two  main  objectives:  first,  to  give 
information  about  the  school  as  an  institution  in  modern  society ; 
second,  to  indicate  concretely  some  of  the  problems  of  the  school 
and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  modern  scientific  approach  to 
such  problems.  This  course  parallels  the  first  half  of  Education  2 
in  the  University  catalog.  The  second  half  of  this  course  is  given 
only  in  the   Summer  School. 

c  4a.    EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.      (See  Sociology  e4a.) 

c  4b.    EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLCGY.     (See  Sociology  c4b.) 
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c  26.    PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Professor  Knight.  Credit,   1    course. 

Fee,  $12.00. 
&5  assignments. 

This  course  gives  a  historical  survey  of  public  school  education  in 
Southern  States  with  special  attention  to  its  development  in  organ- 
ization, administration,  and  supervision  since  1876.  Present-day  ques- 
tions in  rural  education  are  studied  in  the  light  of  their  historical 
development,  and  attention  is  given  to  the  educational  reorganiza- 
tions needed  for  the  proper  solution  of  the  new  rural  life  problems. 

c  31.    RURAL  EDUCATION.  .  Credit,   1   course. 

Professor  Knight.  Fee,  $12.00. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  and 
principals  of  rural  or  village  schools,  county  superintendents,  and 
supervisors.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  principal  problems  of 
rural  education  in  the  United  States  with  special  emphasis  on  con- 
ditions in  North  Carolina.  Attention  is  given  to  importance  and 
conditions  of  the  rural  school,  and  to  plans  for  improving  rural  edu- 
cation. The  curriculum,  problems  of  support,  administration,  health, 
recreation,  the  county  unit  plan,  and  consolidation  and  transporta- 
tion will  be  studied. 

c  51.    THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
(See  course  number  c51  under  Department  of  Mathematics.) 

c51a.    PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Mosher.  Credit,  Y2  course. 

Fee,  $6.50. 

j  6  assignments. 
This  course  parallels  the  first  half  of  Education  51  in  the  Univer- 
sity catalog.  It  is  based  directly  upon  Inglis  's  Principles  of  Second- 
ary Education,  Parts  I  and  II.  It  deals  with  such  topics  as  the 
secondary  school  pupils,  their  physical  and  mental  traits  and  indi- 
vidual differences;  the  secondary  school  population,  its  character 
and  classification ;  the  historical  development  of  secondary  education 
in  America  and  in  other  countries ;  its  relation  to  elementary  and 
higher  education ;  the  social  principles  determining  it,  and  its  aims 
and  functions. 

c51b.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Mosher.  Credit,  %  course. 

Fee,  $6.50. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  parallels  the  second  half  of  Education  51  in  the  Univer- 
sity catalog.    It  is  based  directly  upon  Inglis  's  Principles  of  Second- 
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ary  Education,  Part  III.  It  deals  with  the  ' '  Means  and  materials 
of  secondary  education. ' '  It  takes  up  such  topics  as  the  program  of 
studies,  criteria  of  subject  values;  the  place  of  the  various  high 
school  subjects  in  the  program  of  studies;  the  organization  of  second- 
ary education,  etc. 
Note:  Either  half  of  Education  51  may  be  taken  by  correspondence,  and 
the  other  half  may  be  taken  in  the  Summer  School. 

c52a.    GENERAL  METHODS  IN  SECONDAEY  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Mosher.  Credit,  %  course. 

Pee,  $6.50. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  parallels  the  first  half  of  Education  52  in  the  University 
catalog.  It  is  based  upon  Colvin's  Introduction  to  High  School  Teach- 
ing. It  deals  with  a  general  survey  of  the  nature  of  the  secondary 
school  pupil  and  of  the  subject  matter  taught  in  secondary  schools; 
a  study  of  the  laws  of  learning  which  underlie  and  determine  the 
conduct  of  the  recitation  and  the  management  of  the  class. 

c52b.    GENERAL  METHODS  OP  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Mosher.  Credit,  %  course. 

Fee,  $6.50. 
16  assignments. 
This  course  parallels  the  second  half  of  Education  52  in  the  Univer- 
sity  catalog.     It   is   based  upon   Parker's   Methods  of   Teaching  in 
High  Schools.     It  deals  with  such  topics  as  economy  in  class  room 
management,  types  of  learning  involved  in  high  school  subjects,  etc. 

Note:  Either  half  of  Education  52  may  be  taken  by  correspondence,  and 
the  other  half  may  be  taken  in  the  Summer  School. 

Note:  Those  who  have  taken  the  course  listed  as  c2  in  previous  years  are 
not  eligible  to  take  c51a  or  c51b,  and  those  who  have  taken  c3  are 
not  eligible  to  take  c52a  or  c52b. 

c62b.    EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENTS    (Elementary  Course). 

Professor   Trabue.  Credit,  y»  course. 

Senior  elective.  Fee,  $6.50. 

16  assignments. 
This  is  the  second  half  of  the  course  listed  as  Education  62  for  stu- 
dents in  residence.  It  consists  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
principles  discussed  in  the  first  half,  which  the  student  may  have 
taken  either  in  the  regular  year  or  in  summer  session  (Education 
s62a).  The  work  will  include  (1)  the  actual  giving  of  certain  speci- 
fied tests  to  a  group  of  at  least  35  pupils  in  a  classroom  and  (2)  the 
interpretation  and  use  of  the  resulting  scores  in  the  improvement  of 
instruction  in  the  classroom  studied.  Test  blanks  and  supplies  for 
this  work  may  be  purchased  directly  from  the  publishers  or  they 
will  be  supplied  at  cost  by  the  Extension  Division. 
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c  91.    THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH.      (See  c91  under  Department  of 
English.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

c     1.    FRESHMAN   ENGLISH.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Thrall  and  Fee,  $12.00. 

Assistant.  Extra  revision  fee,  $3.00. 

27  assignments. 
Intensive  reading,  chiefly  in  prose;  extensive  reading  among  selected 
books   and  periodicals;    constant  written   compositions   and  progres- 
sive exercises  in  sentence  structure,  paragraph  structure,  and  organi- 
zation  of   compositions. 

c     3.    SOPHOMOEE  ENGLISH.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Hibbard.  Fee,  $12.00. 

26  assignments. 
This  course  covers  the  same  field  as  the  first  term  of  required  sopho- 
more English  as  outlined  in  the  University  catalogue.  The  Great 
Tradition  is  the  text  used  and  the  period  studied  is  from  the  Re- 
naissance through  the  eighteenth  century.  The  basis  of  the  work  is 
the  study  of  representative  selections  illustrative  of  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written.  While  this  is  a 
literature  course  primarily,  no  student  will  be  given  credit  for  the 
term 's  work  unless  he  shows  a  creditable  ease  in  the  matter  of 
English  composition. 

c     4.    SOPHOMORE  ENGLISH.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Thrall.  Fee,  $12.00. 

25  assignments. 
A  continuation  of  English  c3  based  on  more  recent  work  in  English 
and  American  literature. 

c     6.    ENGLISH  OF  COMMERCE    (Business  English).      (See  description 
of  this  course  listed  under  School  of  Commerce). 

c     7.    THE  SHORT  STORY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Hibbarp.  Fee,  $12.00. 

Junior  and  Senior  derive.  25  assignments. 

A  composition  course  primarily  designed  to  offer  students  an  oppor- 
tunity for  short  story  writing  and  to  familiarize  them  with  the  form. 
The  work  of  various  European  and  American  authors  will  be  studied. 
This  course  parallels  English  23  in  the  University  catalogue. 

c     8.    MODERN  DRAMA.  Credit,  Y2  course. 

Professor  Royster.  Fee,  $6.50. 

15  assignments. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  the  student  a  general  ac- 
quaintance  with   the   chief   tendencies    of   English    and   Continental 
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drama  of  the  past  thirty  years.  The  plays  upon  which  the  lesson 
assignments  are  based  are  printed  in  Dickinson's  Chief  Contem- 
porary Dramatists,  First  Series. 

c     9.    THE  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  SHORT  STORY. 

Professor  Royster.  Credit,  %  course. 

Fee,  $6.50. 

16  assignments. 
A  consideration  of  the  types  and  tendencies  of  American  short  stories 
of  the  past  ten  years.     Reading  of  numerous  examples  of  stories  in 
this  period. 

c  16.    ARGUMENTATION.  Credit,   V2  course. 

Professor  McKie.  Fee,  $6.50. 

16  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  principles  of  argumentation  and  practice  in  analyzing 
public  questions  and  in  collecting  and  arranging  evidence. 

c  26.    INTRODUCTION  TO  POETRY. 

Professor  Hibbard.  Credit,  1  course. 

Junior  and  Senior  elective.  •  Fee  $12.00. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  presents  an  explanation  of  the  major  types  of  poetry  to- 
gether with  the  elements  of  versification.  The  course  will  consist  of 
written  exercises  as  well  as  reading  in  the  work  of  English  and 
American  poets  of  the  past  and  present.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  an 
understanding  of  poetry  and  poetic  form  rather  than  on  original 
composition. 

c  91.    THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH. 

Professor  Royster.  Credit,  1  course. 

Fee,  $12.00. 

27  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  high  school  course  in  English,  chiefly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  literature  as  a  means  of  training  for  culture  and  for 
good  citizenship,  but  with  some  attention  to  the  problem  of  English 
composition.  The  course  corresponds  to  s91  in  the  Summer  School 
catalog. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 

c     1.    INTRODUCTION   TO   GEOLOGY     (Part   A.   Dynamical   Geology). 
Professor  Prouty.  Credit,  1  course* 

Fee,  $12.00. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  deals  with  the  physical  geology  of  the  Earth,  its  com- 
position, structure,  and  the  natural  processes  that  are  at  work  modi- 
fying it.     In  the  laboratory  work  the  student  will  take  up  the  study 
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of  the  common  minerals  and  rocks,  the  interpretation  of  topographic 
maps,  and  earth  features.  Advantages  will  be  taken  of  the  local 
conditions  for  supervised  field  trips.  Minerals,  rocks,  and  maps  will 
be  furnished  by  the  University  at  a  nominal  charge.  (If  materials 
are  in  good  condition  at  end  of  course  and  are  returned,  the  fee  will 
be  refunded). 

c  21.    INDUSTEIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Cobb.  Credit,  1  course. 

Junior  and  Senior  elective.  Fee,  $12.00. 

27  assignments. 
The  course  deals  with  man's  interaction  with  his  varying  environ- 
ment in  the  development  of  industries,  and  with  the  geographic  con- 
ditions of  different  countries  as  giving  rise  to  commerce.  Sets  of 
laboratory  materials  will  be  sent  the  student  who  pays  an  additional 
fee  for  same.  (If  materials  are  in  good  condition  at  end  of  course 
and  are  returned,  the  fee  will  be  refunded). 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

c  21.    ADVANCED   GEEMAN.      (Introduction   to   the   history   of   German 
literature). 

Professor  Toy.  Credit,  1  course. 

Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  Fee,  $12.00. 

elective.  27  assignments. 

Prerequisite,  German  3-4  or 
one  year  of  college  German. 
Lessing:  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller:   Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

c     1.    FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODEEN  HISTORY.     Part  I. 

Professor  Caldwell.  Credit,  1  course. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen.  Fee,  $12.00. 

27  assignments. 
A  general  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  factors  in  modern 
civilization  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  emphasis  of  the 
course  will  rest  upon  the  commercial  revolution,  European  expansion, 
the  protestant  revolt,  colonial  and  dynastic  rivalry,  the  Old  Regime, 
the  French  Revolution,  the  industrial  revolution,  the  rise  of  democ- 
racy, the  influences,  the  growth  of  modern  imperialism,  and  the 
course  of  modern  international  relations. 

c     2.    FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY.     Part  II. 

Professor  Credit,  1  course. 

Fee,   $12.00. 
Required  of  all  Freshmen.  27  assignments. 

Continuation  of  cl. 
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e     3.    ENGLISH  HISTOEY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Wagstaff.  Fee,  $12.00. 

Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  27  assignments. 

elective. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  convey  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  English  history  and  broaden  it  into  a  survey  of  the  part  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  has  played  in  world  history. 

c     7.    AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Fee,  $12.00. 

Sophomore,  Junior,  and  27  assignments. 

Senior  elective. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States :  European 
background,  discovery  and  exploration,  colonization,  revolution,  in- 
dependence, federation,  western  expansion,  democracy,  slavery,  civil 
war,  reconstruction,  business  and  politics,  progressive  movement,  and 
world  politics. 

c  14.    MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

Professor  Wagstaff.  Credit,  1  course. 

Junior  and  Senior  elective.  Fee,   $12.00. 

31  assignments. 
Course  of  study  dealing  with  the  primary  factors  that  shaped  Euro- 
pean history  from  the  close  of  the  great  religious  war,  1648  (The 
Thirty  Years  War),  to  the  present  time.  The  present  Europe  will  be 
interpreted  by  a  study  of  the  influence  that  gave  its  nations  their 
present  boundaries,  their  particular  forms  of  government,  and  their 
national  ideals  and  ambitions.  Outline  studies,  texts,  and  reference 
readings. 

c  17.    HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Professor  Connor.  Credit,  1  course. 

Fee,  $12.00. 

27  assignvients. 
General  survey  of  colonization  and  territorial  growth ;  colonial  in- 
stitutions ;  intercolonial  and  imperial  relations,  revolution  and  inde- 
pendence ;  constitutional  and  institutional  development ;  Federal  re- 
lations; civil  war  and  reconstruction;  recent  political,  economic,  and 
educational  developments. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

c     1.    READINGS  IN  ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Harrer.  Credit,  1  course. 

Freshmen  Elective.  Fee,  $12.00. 

27   assignments. 
This  course  is  concerned  with  the  translating  of  Latin,  with  work  in 
vocabulary,  and  with  a  review  of  the  chief  principles  of  grammar. 
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c     8.    LATIN  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor   Fee,  $12.00. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  27  assignments. 
elective. 

The  course  will  begin  with  translation  into  Latin  of  detached  sen- 
tences illustrating  the  general  principles  of  syntax  and  word-order; 
the  second  half  will  deal  with  continuous  narrative  and  with  ques- 
tions of  diction  and  style. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

c     1.    MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS   I. 

Professor  Lasley.  Credit,  1  course. 

Eequired  of  Freshmen.  Fee,  $12.00. 

27  assignments. 

A  study  of  functions  and  their  graphs,  the  limit  notion,  graphical 
treatment  of  rates,  mean  ordinates,  maximum  and  minimum,  areas, 
etc. — an  introduction  to  the  notions  of  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus.     Graphic  solution  of  equations. 

c     2.    MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  II. 

Professor  Lasley.  Credit,  1  course. 

Eequired  of  Freshmen.  Fee,  $12.00. 

27  assignments. 

Solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  with  applications.  Loga- 
rithms and  their  application  to  computation.  Solution  of  equations. 
Trigonometric  analysis,  series,  permutations,  combinations,  complex 
numbers. 

e     3.    COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $12.00. 

44  assignments. 

It  treats  the  quadratic  equation  with  a  detail  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  its  roots.  Graphs  are  especially  stressed.  Determinants 
and  their  properties  are  gone  into.  Other  topics,  such  as  complex 
numbers,  partial  fractions,  etc.,  are  touched  upon. 

c     4.    TRIGONOMETRY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Lasley.  Fee,  $12.00. 

25  assignments. 
This  course  concerns  itself  with  the  definitions  of  the  trigonometric 
functions  and  the  relations  between  the  functions,  their  relations  to 
the  large  notion  of  angles,  the  application  of  the  functions  and  the 
log  tables  to  the  solution  of  triangles  on  the  plane. 
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e  51.    THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS  IX  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Professor  Hobbs.  Credit,  %  course. 

Fee,  $6.50. 

15  assignments. 
A  study   of  the   content   and   arrangement   of  the  material   of  high 
school  mathematics  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  The 
National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Eequirements. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

c     1.    THEORY  OF  MUSIC   (INTRODUCTORY). 

Professor  Weaver.  Fee,  $6.50. 

16  assignments. 
Credit,  y%  course. 

The  rudiments  of  music,  its  structural  elements  in  rhythm,  melody, 
harmony  and  form;  simple  exercises  in  reading  and  writing  music. 

c  10.    HISTORY,  OF  MUSIC,  Part  I. 

Professor  Weaver.  Credit,  */>  course. 

Fee,  $6.50. 

16  assignments. 
Primitive  music,  the  music  of  the  early  civilized  countries    (partic- 
ularly Egypt,   Greece   and  Rome),   the  monophonic  period,  and  the 
polyphonic  period  up  to  approximately  the  year  1600. 

c  30.    PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Weaver.  Fee,  $12.00. 

Prerequisite,  cl.  27  assignments. 

The  place  of  music  in  the  school ;  selection  of  material  for  different 
grades ;  the  rote  song ;  methods  of  approaching  technical  work ; 
rhythmic  and  tonal  drills ;  development  of  the  child  voices ;  brief 
comparison  and  discussion  of  texts  adopted  for  use  in  this  state,  (si 
in  Summer  School). 

♦ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

e     1.    GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Dashiell.  Fee,  $12.00. 

Sophomore  Junior,  and  27   assignments. 

Senior  elective.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  essential  phenomena  of  psy- 
chology, and  the  various  methods  of  approach.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  organic  relationships  'within  the  Avhole  field. 

c     2.    GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Dashiell.  Fee,  $12.00. 

Sophomore  Junior,  and  27   assignments. 

Senior  elective.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00. 
Continuation  of  cl. 
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c    4.  educational  psychology. 

Professor  Dasiiiell.  Credit,  1  course. 

Sophomore,  Junior  and  Fee,  $12.00. 

Senior   elective.  20  assignments. 

The  central  topic  to  be  the  psychology  of  learning  or  improvement, 
especially  in  children.  The  basis  of  learning,  the  different  sorts  of 
learning,  and  the  various  factors  that  condition  it,  are  major  prob- 
lems of  the  course.  Assigned  readings,  problem-questions  and  ex- 
periments to  be  conducted  by  the  student  on  children  or  others,  are 
the  methods  used.  Some  previous  knowledge  of  elementary  princi- 
ples of  psychology  is  recommended  but  not  required. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 

c     1.    MASTERPIECES  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Dey  and  Credit,  1  course. 

Assistants.  Fee,  $12.00. 

Prerequisite,  French  3-4,  and  27  assignments. 

5  in  residence  or  two  years 
of  college  French. 

This  course  covers  the  masterpieces  of  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th 
centuries,  with  selections  from  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Beau- 
marchais,  Voltaire,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
Rostand,  etc. 

c     2.    FRENCH  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Dey  and  Fee,  $12.00. 

Assistants.  27  assignments. 

Prerequisite,  French  3-4  in 

residence  or  one  year  of 

college  French. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity 

to  acquire  practice  in  writing  French. 
Note  :    These    courses    in    French    do    not    correspond    to    French    1-2    in 

residence. 

SPANISH 

c     3.    SPANISH  COMPOSITION. 

Professor  Leavitt  and  Credit,  1  course. 

Assistant.  Fee,  $12.00. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  1-2  27  assignments. 

in  residence,  or  one 
year  of  college  Spanish. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  practice  in  writing  Spanish. 
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c     5.    MASTERPIECES  OF   SPANISH  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Leavitt.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisites,  Spanish  3-4  in  Pee,  $12.00. 

residence  or  two  years  of  27  assignments. 

college  Spanish. 

An  intensive  study  of  one  of  the  works  of  Benavente,  Beequer,  Mora- 
tin  and  Cervantes,  with  special  attention  to  the  lives  of  the  authors ; 
drill  on  idiomatic  constructions,  practice  in  translation  and  free 
composition. 

c     6.    CONTINUATION   OF   SPANISH   5. 

Professor  Shapiro.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisite  Spanish  5.  Fee,  $12.00. 

27  assignments. 

This  course  is  intended  to  cover  by  a  certain  amount  of  intensive 
reading,  reports,  and  collateral  reading,  the  stretch  of  Spanish 
literary  history  from  the  Old  Spanish  period  (twelfth  century)  to 
modern  times. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

c     1.    ECONOMICS   AND   HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Credit,  1  course. 

Fee,  $12.00. 
27  assignments. 

The  economics  of  agriculture.  Historical  sketch  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States ;  Colonial  agriculture,  period  of  con- 
quest, period  of  transformation,  period  of  western  expansion,  period 
of  reorganization.     The  economic  and  social  areas  of  North  Carolina. 

c     4.    FARM  TENANCY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $12.00. 

27  assignments. 

Facts  about  farm  tenancy  in  the  Nation,  and  especially  in  the  South. 
Origin  and  growth  of  tenancy,  especially  in  the  South.  Types-  of 
tenancy.  Economic  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Social  effects. 
Remedies:  In  Denmark;  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  California,  and 
the  South.  References:  N.  C.  Club  Year-Book  1921-22;  field  surveys 
in  three  typical  areas  in  North  Carolina,  covering  1,000  farms;  files 
of  the  Department  of  Rural  Social  Economics,  University  of  North 
Carolina. 
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0  20.    NORTH   CAROLINA:     ECONOMIC  AND   SOCIAL. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Credit,  1  course. 

Fee,  $12.00. 

87  assignments. 

Laboratory  fee,  $2. .10. 
This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  North  Caro- 
lina:    Population,    agriculture,    resources,    social    life,    economic    de- 
velopment, industry.     No  textbook  is  required. 

••  21.    AGRICULTURAL   COOPERATION. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Credit,  1  course. 

Fee,  $12.00. 

27  assignments. 
History    of    agricultural    cooperation,    principles    of    cooperation,    co- 
operative organizations,  rural  credits,  and  cooperative  marketing. 

SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

-     1.    COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION. 

Professor  Steiner.  Credit,  y»  course. 

Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  Fee,  $6.50. 

and  Senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

Principles  of  collective  behavior  and  social  control  in  their  applica- 
tion to  problems  of  community  work.  Analysis  of  different  types  of 
communities.  Technique  of  community  diagnosis.  Fundamental 
factors  involved  in  community  organization.  Evaluation  of  methods 
of  community  work.  Study  of  examples  of  successful  experiments 
in  community  organization.  This  is  a  professional  course  designed 
primarily  for  teachers,  social  workers,  county  superintendents  of 
public  welfare,  and  others  interested  in  community  work.  This 
course  parallels  Sociology  8  in  the  University  catalogue. 

c     2.    PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

Professor  Meyer.  Credit,  1  course. 

Junior  and  Senior  elective.  Fee,  $12.00. 

26  assignments. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  principles  of  sociology  and  to  teach  him  to  apply, 
to  some' extent,  these  principles  to  some  of  the  social  problems  about 
us.  The  text  used  gives  a  good  outline  of  one  author 's  conception 
of  the  facts  involved  in  the  association  of  people  together.  The 
course  contains  a  system  of  sociology.  Studies  are  made  of :  The 
Social  Population,  Social  Forces,  Social  Processes ;  Social  Products 
and  Sociological  Principles. 
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c  4;i.    EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY. 

Professor  Odum.  Credit,  %  course. 

Junior  and  Senior  elective.  Fee,  $6.50. 

16  assignments. 

Standards  of  measurements  of  progress.  Survey  of  sociological 
principles  involved  in  their  application  in  education,  politics,  govern- 
ment, social  work.  The  effective  use  of  sociology  in  directing  and 
controlling  group  progress,  social  institutions,  democracy,  and  in  the 
development  of  the  total  social  personality  of  the  individual.  The 
coordination  of  institutional  modes  of  activity  and  the  enrichment, 
through  cooperation,  of  social  organization.  This  subject  is  divided 
into  two  half-courses.  This,  the  first  half-course,  deals  with  the 
study  of  standards  of  individual  excellence  and  a  study  of  the  in- 
stitutions— home  and  family,  school  and  education,  church  and  re- 
ligion, state  and  government,  community  and  association,  industry, 
and  work — as  educational  forces  in  developing  the  social  objectives 
of  educatioL 

c  4b.    EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY. 

Professor  Odum.  Credit,  Vz  course. 

Junior  and  Senior  elective.  Fee,   $6.50. 

16  assignments. 

This  is  Part  II  of  Educational  Sociology  c4a,  and  deals  with  the 
social  objectives  of  education  and  of  the  school  subjects. 

c  10.    THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Professors  Odum  and  Credit,  1  course. 

Myers.  Fee,  $12.00. 

27  assignments. 

The  study  of  Modern  Social  Problems.  Part  I.  The  individual  in 
relation  to  society.  Part  II.  The  Modern  Problems,  classified  in 
accordance  with  the  six  major  social  institutions.  Part  III.  Democ- 
racy, Public  Welfare,  and  Social  Progress. 

c  12.    CRIME  AND  ITS  SOCIAL  TREATMENT. 

Professor  Steiner.  Credit,  1  course. 

Junior  and  Senior  elective.  Fee,  $12.00. 

27  assignments. 

Nature  of  crime;  extent  of  crime;  causes  of  crime;  criminal  law  and 
procedure;  theories  and  methods  of  punishment;  the  prison  system; 
substitutes  for  imprisonment,  problems  of  prison  administration  ;  the 
prevention  of  crime. 
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c    14.     FAMILY  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  1  course. 

Pkofessor  Sanders.  Fee,  .$12.00. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  individual   to  the   family 
and  the  family  to  the  community.     The  technique  of  case   work  and 
its    scientific    approach — methods    of   investigation,    interviewing,    so- 
cial evidence,  sources,  diagnosis,  treatment. 

c  24.    COMMUNITY  PLAY  AND  RECREATION. 

Professor  Meyer.  Credit,  VL>  course. 

Fee,  $6.50. 
5  assignments. 
A  theoretical  and  practical  course  designed  to  aid  school  teachers, 
social  workers,  and  community  leaders  along  play  and  recreational 
lines.  General  place  of  recreation  and  play  in  the  social  order.  A 
study  of  the  theories  of  play,  taking  the  natural  instinct  as  a  basis. 
Hunting  and  fighting  plays,  homing  plays,  fire  and  water  plays.  Sex 
differences — concentration  and  separation.  The  playground.  Equip- 
ment. Games  and  game  analysis.  Festivals.  General  recreation. 
Plays.  Pageants.  Story  telling.  Holidays.  Making  programs.  Ob- 
taining funds  for  equipment.  General  trends.  Play  and  education 
Play  and  democracy. 


ARE  YOU  INCLUDED? 

University  courses  of  standard  grade  by  correspondence  offer 
excellent  opportunities  to  hundreds  of  persons  who  are  fully 
qualified  to  pursue  them  profitably  but  who,  for  various  reasons, 
are  unable  to  attend  a  university.  Aside  from  the  general  ap- 
peal of  this  work  it  is  particularly  helpful  to  the  following 
classes : 

1.  College  students  who  are  unable  to  pursue  con- 
tinuous residence  courses ; 

2.  Grammar  and  high  school  teachers  who  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  residence  instruction; 

3.  Teachers  and  others  who  have  had  a  partial  col- 
lege course  and  who  wish  to  work  along  some  special 
line  ; 

4.  Professional  and  business  men  who  wish  to  sup- 
plement their  training; 

5.  Teachers  in  country  schools  who  have  had  little 
or  no  normal  school  work  and  no  college  training ; 

6.  The  man  or  woman  who  left  school  early  or  who  is 
too  old  to  go  to  school  and  feels  the  value  of  broader 
training  to  make  life  more  interesting  or  who  seeks  to 
change  his  or  her  vocation ; 

7.  Club  women  who  wish  to  pursue  a  systematic  line 
of  study ; 

8.  The  young  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  prepare 
for  a  business  career. 

9.  Isolated  men  and  women  who  desire  some  interest 
outside  of  themselves — who  are  reaching  out  for  mental 
stimulus ; 

10.  House-keepers  and  home-makers  who  wish  to 
keep  up  with  the  times; 

11.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  laboring  in  remote  places, 
who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  educational 
matters ; 

12.  Those  in  public  service — in  fact  all  who  are  eager 
for  knowledge  or  advancement,  and  are  reaching  out 
for  mental  stimulus,  and  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times. 
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The  Bureau  of  Correspondence  and  Class  Instruction  of  the 
Extension  Division  has  been  organized  with  the  needs  of  these 
people  in  mind.  In  correspondence  study  the  University  pro- 
jects itself  into  every  corner  of  the  State  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
serve  its  patrons  by  meeting  their  educational  needs,  regardless 
of  their  geographical  location. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  as  a  public  institution  be- 
longs to  all  the  people  of  the  State.  Therefore  it  is  YOUR 
University — use  it. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  STUDY 

Correspondence  study  offers  unusual  advantages  for  indi- 
vidual study.  The  powers  of  initiative,  concentration,  self-re- 
liance and  habits  of  study  are  developed  to  a  degree  not  found 
in  the  class-room,  because  in  correspondence  study  the  student 
is  constantly  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  and  recites  all  of 
each  lesson.  The  processes  involved  in  the  singling  out  of  the 
essential  points  and  the  elimination  of  the  non-essential,  the  or- 
ganization of  one's  thoughts  regarding  the  entire  lesson  and 
transferring  this  organized  thought  to  written  form  in  good, 
clear,  concise  English,  are  the  processes  which  make  this  form  of 
study  so  valuable.  It  must  be  clear  to  anyone  familiar  with  the 
class-room  that  such  processes  are  not  possible  there  because  of 
physical  impediment.  For  these  reasons,  the  late  Dr.  William 
R.  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  said:  "The  work  done 
by  correspondence  is  even  better  than  that  done  in  the  class- 
room. ' '  President  Roosevelt  also  gave  this  movement  of  modern 
times  his  approval  by  saying  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  one  of  the 
remarkable  improvements  of  the  age. 

By  combining  correspondence  study  with  an  occasional  sum- 
mer term  any  teacher  may,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  earn  a 
life  certificate  and  thus  materially  add  to  his  culture  and 
earning  capacity. 

Students  may  take  courses  by  correspondence  while  engaged 
in  their  work  at  full  salary;  and  by  employing  their  spare  mo- 
ments earn  credits  toward  a  degree  or  a  teachers'  certificate  or 
both  and  increase  their  efficiency  and  earning  capacity. 

When  you  take  correspondence  instruction  work  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  University,  and  particularly  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
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cation,  the  Library  and  the  Extension  Division,  will  be  freely 
placed  at  your  disposal.  Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  be 
of  the  greatest  personal  as  well  as  professional  help  to  yon. 
The  limit  of  snch  assistance  will  be  set  by  your  appeal  for  it  and 
by  our  physical  ability  to  supply  it.  The  whole  spirit  of  this 
work  is  the  spirit  of  service ;  its  limits,  therefore,  are  not  the 
limits  of  the  spirit  but  of  the  body.  Does  not  this  work  appeal 
to  you  ? 


REGISTRATION  BLANK  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE 

COURSES 

BUREAU  OF  CORRESPONDENCE   AND  CLASS   INSTRUCTION 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 


The  following  application  is  to  be  filled  out  completely  in  the  applicant's 
own  handwriting.     Avoid  abreviations.     Fill  out  every  line, 

Name   (signature  in  full)    

Permanent  address    (street  and  number)    

Town  or  City  

County  State  

Age  Date  of  application  

Occupation 

Education   (in  full)    

From  what  college,  or  school,  if  any,  have  you  graduated?  


Were  you  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses  or  classes  in  this  bureau?. 

Name  courses  you  have  completed  in  this  bureau,  if  any 

Commercial,  industrial  or  teaching  experience? No.  of  years. 


* 

If  teaching,  give  class  and  number  of  state  certificate  which  you  now  hold 

Subect  of  course   desired   

Eeason  for  selecting  this  course 

Do   you   wish   degree  credit? Certification   credit? 

Do   you   wish    further    information    about   this    course    before   registering? 

How  many  hours  per  week  have  you  available  for  home  study"? 

Do  you  wish  to  purchase  the  books  through  the  Extension  Division? 

References  as  to  my  character  and  industry    (Give  names  and  addresses) 


Names  and  addresses  of  persons  likely  to  be  interested  in  correspondence 
courses 


A  bill  will  be  sent  covering  the  tees  for  this  work.     Registration   is  not  complete  until 

the  fees  are  paid.     A  college  entrance,  or  advanced  standing  blank,  will  be 

sent  you  to  be  filled  out  if  you  wish  degree  or  certification  credit. 
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MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS  AND  ENGLISH  TEACHING 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

AN  EXPLANATION 

The  two  divisions  of  this  bulletin  constitute  reports  of  two 
committees  appointed  by  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  English 
Teachers. 

The  first  section — that  on  minimum  essentials — is  the  final 
report,  approved  and  passed  by  the  Council  after  study  and  care- 
ful revision,  made  by  a  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of 
three  types  of  public  education — the  grade  school,  the  high 
school,  and  the  college  and  university. 

The  committee  wishes  to  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to 
other  organizations  of  English  teachers  which  have  blazed  the 
way  in  this  matter  of  minimum  requirements.  It  desires  to  call 
particular  attention  to  publications  of  this  nature  put  out  by  the 
Inland  Empire  Council  of  English  Teachers,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Teachers  of  English,  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin,  Colo- 
rado, and  Iowa.  In  some  cases,  notably  that  of  the  report  of  the 
Inland  Empire  Council,  the  committee  has  felt  that  it  could  do 
no  better  than  to  quote  literally  from  the  requirements  therein 
specified. 

The  second  report — that  on  conditions  governing  the  teach- 
ing of  English  in  this  state — offers  a  summary  of  an  extensive 
study  and  the  results  of  numerous  tables  prepared  by  a  second 
committee  of  the  Council.  This  report  is  made  public  in  no  carp- 
ing spirit.  Conditions  under  which  the  English  teacher  of  North 
Carolina  works  are  constantly  improving.  It  is  offered  rather  in 
the  hope  that  it  may,  in  some  way,  serve  to  expedite  this  gradual 
improvement  and  stir  each  teacher  to  a  greater  professional  con- 
sciousness and  pride.  Should  it,  at  the  same  time,  interest  school 
boards,  principals,  superintendents,  and  communities  in  an  effort 
to  solve  the  problems  and  to  ease  the  extra-curricular  burdens  of 
the  English  teacher  a  double  satisfaction  will  be  secured. 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  "recommendations" 
which  the  committee  offers  as  a  result  of  this  investigation. 

On  behalf  of  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  English  Teach- 
ers, the  writer  takes  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Extension  Di- 
vision of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  proffering  the 
Council  the  use  of  this  bulletin  to  make  public  the  reports  of  its 
committees. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Nov.  1,  1923.  C.  A.  Hibbard. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS 

The  teacher  who  looks  upon  these  pages  as  a  "course  of 
study"  which  she  is  to  follow  in  whatever  grade  she  is  teaching  is 
grossly  distorting  the  purpose  at  hand.  By  minimum  essentials 
your  committee  means  those  phases  of  work  in  English,  be  they 
matters  of  grammar,  spelling,  punctuation,  or  manuscript  prepa- 
ration, which  are  to  be  considered  as  the  least  which  a  student 
should  have  attained  in  any  one  grade.  Indeed,  requirements 
laid  down  here  as  being  minimum  essentials  for  any  grade  ought, 
probably,  to  have  been  first  taught  two  or  three  grades  farther 
back  in  the  curriculum,  but  by  the  time  the  grade  for  which  they 
are  listed  is  reached  they  should  be  matters  of  daily  habit. 

This  outline  frankly  makes  no  attempt  at  presenting  a 
rounded  course ;  the  emphasis  is  entirely  on  mechanics  and  not  at 
all  on  content — a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  shunned  in  the 
actual  taking  of  a  student  through  his  English  work.  Instead  of 
being  a  course,  it  is  rather  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  a  course :  it 
is  nothing  but  the  rock  bottom  on  which  the  edifice  of  an  educa- 
tion in  English  is  to  be  built.  The  teacher  is  still  free  for  all  of 
the  inspiration  which  she  is  capable  of  giving,  is  still  free  to 
teach  literature  as  she  sees  fit,  and  to  do  whatever  the  school 
course  calls  for  in  the  way  of  "projects." 

Instead  of  looking  upon  this  list  as  an  extra  burden,  the 
teacher  should,  it  would  seem,  consider  it  as  a  simplifying  of  her 
tasks  since  it  ought  to  mean  that  she  can  assume  that  the  essen- 
tials laid  down  for  preceding  grades  had  been  mastered  and  that 
there,  at  least,  is  something  with  which  she  will  not  have  to  con- 
tend. 

Your  committee  does  not  wish  to  be  dogmatic  in  its  statement 
of  how  these  minima  should  be  regarded;  it  is  not  optimistic 
enough  to  hope  that  once  these  suggestions  are  adopted  never 
more  will  a  teacher  of  the  seventh  grade  have  to  reach  something 
demanded  as  a  minimum  in  the  sixth.  Your  committee  does  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  tendency  should  be  towards  this  goal  and 
that  whereas  the  passing  grade  in  the  general  English  course  is 
usually  seventy,  it  should  be,  so  far  as  these  essentials  are  con- 
cerned, approximately  one  hundred — certainly  ninety-five.     This 
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means,  for  instance,  that  in  a  spelling  list  of  fifty  words  assign- 
ed for  any  one  grade  pupils  should  not  he  passed  to  the  following 
grade  unless  they  are  able  to  spell  as  a  matter  of  daily  habit  at 
least  forty-eight  of  those  words ;  if  their  work  has  been  well  done, 
and  thoughtfully^  they  should  be  able  to  spell  all  of  them  cor- 
rectly as  a  matter  of  habit. 

Indeed,  the  best  way  to  characterize  essentials,  as  understood 
here,  is  that  they  are  those  steps  in  the  student's  knowledge 
which,  at  certain  points  in  his  career,  have  become  matters  of 
habitual,  unconscious  practice  with  him. 

GRADE  III 
To  pass  from  Grade  III  the  pupil  must,  as  a  matter  of  habit, 
spell  these  words  correctly: 

afraid  enough  often 

always  forty  people 

asks  hour  please 

color  loving  says 

early  many  though 

easy  new  truly 

Make  correct  use  of  these  grammatical  forms : 
Verbs:     Come,  do,  go,  see. 
Contractions:     Don't,  won't,  I'll,  isn't,  wasn't. 

Use  these  marks  of  punctuation  correctly: 

Capitals  for  names  of  places,  holidays,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
each  line  of  poetry. 
Note:     An  effort  to  convey  a  sentence  "sense"  should  be  made  in 
this  grade.     Children  should  be  made  to  realize  where  a  sentence 
begins  and  ends. 

GRADE  IV 

To  pass  from  Grade  IV  the  pupil  must,  as  a  matter  of  habit, 
spell  these  words  correctly: 


aloud 

fourth 

spoonful 

already 

friend 

their 

almost 

having 

there 

because 

hear 

them 

becoming 

here 

these 

break 

ninety 

two 

built 

pleasant 

using 

business 

quietly 

until 

clothes 

really 

very 

coming 

rough 

writing 

dropped 

Saturday 

written 

February 

shining 
5 

• 

Make  correct  use  of  these  grammatical  forms : 
Verbs:     give,  run,  sing,  write. 
Plural  of  words  in  common  use. 

Use  these  marks  of  punctuation  correctly: 
Apostrophe  in  possessive  singular. 
Period  or  other  final  punctuation  at  close  of  sentence. 
Capitals  for  names  of  people,  months,  days  of  the  week,  and  in 
titles  of  composition,  books,  etc. 

Prepare  his  manuscript  with  regard  to: 
Page  margins. 
Indention  of  paragraphs. 

GRADE  V 

To  pass  from  Grade  V  the  pupil  must,  as  a  matter  of  habit, 
spell  these  words  correctly: 


answered 

either 

since 

among 

half 

trouble 

bicycle 

instead 

through 

busy 

just 

tear 

cities 

minute 

toward 

countries 

neighbor 

which 

cotton 

perhaps 

woolen 

can't 

ready 

weather 

choose 

said 

Wednesday 

dear 

sincerely 

wear 

different 

stopped 

whether 

doesn't 

straight 

whom 

don't 

sentence 

without 

easiest 

Make  correct  use  of  these  grammatical  forms : 
Verbs:  bring,  climb,  drag,  ring. 
Pronouns:     Establish  correct  usage  of  pronouns  after  the  copula 

verb. 
Examples:  Who  is  it?     It  is  I,  he,  she,  we,  they.     For  whom  is  it? 

It  is  for  me,  her,  them,  etc. 

Use  these  marks  of  punctuation  correctly: 
Question  mark  after  a  direct  question. 
Quotation  marks  after  a  direct  quotation. 
Comma  after  city  and  state  as:  "He  lives  in  Washington,  North 

Carolina,  not  Washington,  D.  C." 
Capitals  in  such  nouns  as  English,  American,  Chinese. 

Prepare  his  manuscript  with  regard  to: 
Numbering  of  pages. 

General  neatness  of  page,  fieedom  from  blots,  spacing  of  words, 
etc. 


GRADE  VI 

To  pass  from  Grade  VI  the  pupil  must,  as  a  matter  of  habit, 
spell  these  words  correctly : 


across 

led 

replied 

business 

laid 

sense 

certain 

paid 

shining 

crowd 

separate 

thrown 

describe 

speech 

tries 

except 

stories 

together 

hoping 

studies 

village 

hurried 

surprised 

writing 

ladies 

Make  correct  use  of  these  grammatical  forms : 

Verbs:  Shine,  catch,  know,  throw,  fall,  grow,  and  lay. 
Pronouns:  Establish  the  habit  of  correct  pronoun  reference,  the 

singular  pronoun  for  antecedent  in  the  singular,  etc. 
Use  himself  not  "hisself,"  themselves  not  "theirself." 
The  sentence:  A  pupil  should  not  leave  this  grade  without  a  defi- 
nite and  actual  understanding  of  the  elements  of  a  sentence. 

Use  these  marks  of  punctuation  correctly: 

All  marks  essential  to  a  social  letter  together  with  the  capitaliza- 
tion  for  this   form. 

Apostrophe  in  all  possessives,  particularly  "s-singulars"  such  as 
"James's  book,"  etc. 

Apostrophe  in  all  such  contractions  as  don't,  doesn't,  etc. 

Prepare  his  manuscript  with  regard  to: 
The  conventional  form  for  a  social  letter. 


GRADE  VII 

To  pass  from  Grade  VII  the  pupil  must,  as  a  matter  of  habit, 
spell  these  words  correctly: 


beginning 

generally 

probably 

believe 

government 

quite 

boy's 

grammar 

quiet 

chief 

James's 

quietly 

copied 

judgment 

respectfully 

description 

library 

read  (past) 

destroy 

lying 

receive 

didn't 

loose 

seize 

disappointed 

lose 

sincerely 

disagree 

necessary 

ties 

enemy 

pretty 

won't 

finally 

principal 

wouldn't 

foreign 

Make  correct  use  of  these  grammatical  forms : 

Verbs:     drink,  begin,  take,  break,  draw,  learn,  teach,  and  set. 
Ovght  not  had  ought. 
You  were  not  you  was. 
Consistent  agreement  of  verb  with  subject. 
Nominative  and  objective  uses  of  who. 
Have  not  have  got. 
Five  cents  not  five  cent. 

Agreement  in  number  between  subject  and  verb. 
Clear,  definite  idea  of  number,  gender,  and  case. 
Note:     The  use  of  the  comma  for  period  and  period  for  comma  are 
faults  to  be  positively  eradicated  in  Grade  X.     In  order  to  insure 
mastery  of  these  two  punctuation  forms,  definite  drill  should  be 
begun  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Use  these  marks  of  punctuation  correctly: 
Quotation  marks  to  inclose  a  direct  quotation. 
Punctuation  and  capitalization  as  needed  for  business  letter  form. 

Prepare  his  manuscript  with  regard  to: 
Understanding  of  paragraph  significance. 
The  conventional  form  of  a  business  letter. 
Proper  method  of  folding  a  manuscript  and  endorsing  it  for  the 

teacher. 
Paragraph  unity. 

GRADE  VIII 
To  pass  from  Grade  VIII  the  pupil  must,  as   a  matter  of 
habit,  spell  these  words  correctly: 


all  right 

enemies 

occurred 

accept 

families 

preferred 

at  last 

immediately 

quantity 

cipher 

Jones's 

sandwich 

divide 

lady's 

surprise 

dining 

ninth 

to 

definite 

occasion 

too 

dollar's  worth 

opened 

usually 

easily 

offered 

used  to 

Make  correct  use  of  these  grammatical  forms : 

Verbs:  freeze,  rise,  raise,  spring,  tear,  swim,  sit,  and  lie. 
Miscellaneous:  this  kind  for  these  kind. 
Distinction  between  leave  and  let. 

Use  of  have  for  of  in  such  constructions  as  "he  must  have  gone." 
Different  from   for   different   than  or   to. 

Distinction  between  like  and  as  in  such  a  construction  as:     "I  felt 
like  I  had  done  something  wrong." 


Recognition  of    such    parts    of    speech    as    nouns,    adjectives  and 

verbs. 
Elimination  of  all  double  negatives. 
Elimination  of  stringy  compound  sentences. 

Use  these  marks  of  punctuation  correctly: 

Comma  to  set  off  substantive  in  direct  address. 

Comma  to  set  off  apositives. 

Comma  to  set  off  separate  co-ordinate  clauses  connected  by  a 
simple  conjunction. 

Comma  to  set  off  a  dependent  clause  preceding  its  principal 
clause. 

Comma  to  set  off  such  expressions  as  he  said  preceding  direct 
quotations  in  narrative. 

Comma  between  nouns  and  adjectives  in  series  even  though  the 
last  two  be  connected  by  a  conjunction. 

Semicolon  between  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  which  are  not 
joined  by  a  conjunction. 

Avoid  use  of  capitals  for  points  of  the  compass  and  for  such  gen- 
eral words  as  school  and  city. 

Prepare  his  manuscript  with  regard  to: 

Proper  division  of  words  at  the  end  of  a  line. 
Writing  out  of  and  and  the  writing  of  it  horizontally. 
Dotting  of  i's  and  crossing  of  t's  simply  and  accurately. 

After  a  pupil  has  passed  from  the  eighth  grade  there  ought 
to  be  no  necessity  for  further  attention  to  matters  of  manuscript 
preparation.  All  of  the  qualities  of  a  neatly  prepared  paper 
should  now  be  matters  of  habit.  No  student  should  be  passed 
from  this  grade  who  does  not : 

Write  a  hand  at  least  equal  to  thirty  in  the  Ayers  scale  or  eight 

on  the  Thorndyke  scale. 
Arrange  pages  in  order. 

Know  how  to  copy  accurately  ten  lines  of  either  poetry  or  prose. 
Observe  proper  form  in  margins,  indentions,  and  placing  of  title. 
Fold  and  endorse  his  themes  in  accordance  with  the  rules  in  vogue 

in  his  school. 
Know  how  to  incorporate  into  the  body  of  his  theme  a  quotation 

of  prose  or  poetry. 
Show  properly  where  one  sentence  ends  and  another  begins. 
Properly  cancel  incorrect  expressions. 

Observe  all  rules  for  punctuation  laid  down  for  previous  grades. 
Regularly  punctuate  and  paragraph  conversation  properly. 
Observe  the  ordinary  rules  of  syntax. 

Have  a  proper  conception  of  the  paragraph  and  paragraph  unity. 
Write  a  social  and  business  letter  perfect  so  far  as  form  is  con- 
cerned. 
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GRADE  IX 

To  pass  from  Grade  IX  the  pupil  must,  as  a  matter  of  habit, 
spell  these  words  correctly: 


accidentally 

accommodate 

accustom 

address 

against 

although 

altogether 

amount 

apologize 

approach 

argument 

around 

arrangement 

arrive 

athletics 

benefit 

captain 

committee 

corner 

definitely 


descend 

development 

despair 

disapprove 

disturb 

embarrass 

enthusiastically 

especially 

few 

fourteen 

greatest 

guard 

hurrying 

imagine 

judgment 

marriage 

merely 

naturally 

nickel 

noticeably 


o'clock 

occasionally 

opinion 

originally 

particularly 

peaceably 

preparation 

privilege 

porch 

possibly 

possess 

practically 

precede 

prisoner 

prove 

recommend 

religious 

replies 

repetition 

ridiculous 


safely 

separation 

shepherd 

secretary 

similar 

studying 

surely 

supplies 

suspicious 

successful 

syllable 

unconscious 

unmanageable 

victuals 

victorious 

village 

villain 

weird 

woman 

women 


By  this  year  the  student  should  have  mastered  and  put  in 
practice  four  of  the  most  useful  spelling  rules. 

Make  correct  use  of  these  grammatical  forms : 

Be  able  to  write  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentences. 
Recognize  various  kinds  of  phrases  and  clauses  and  understand 

their  use  in  a  given  sentence. 
Recognize  the  difference  between  co-ordinating  and  subordinating 

conjunctions. 
Recognize  the  relationship  expressed  by  the  relative  pronoun  and 

the  conjunctive  adverb. 

Use  these  marks  of  punctuation  correctly: 

The  comma  to  set  off  absolute  phrases. 

The  comma  with  words  or  phrases  of  parenthetic  function. 

The  comma  to  indicate  separation  between  sentence  elements 
that  might,  in  reading,  be  improperly  joined  or  misunderstood 
were  there  no  comma. 

The  semicolon  between  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  which  are 
joined  by  one  of  the  conjunctive  adverbs. 

The  semicolon  between  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  which  are 
joined  by  a  simple  conjunction  when  these  clauses  are  some- 
what long  or  have  commas  within  themselves. 
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The  colon  after  a  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  which  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  something  that  follows,  such  as  a  list  or  an 
extended  quotation. 

The  dash  when  a  sentence  is  abruptly  broken  off  before  its  com- 
pletion. 

The  dash  to  enclose  parenthetic  matter  when  that  matter  is  not 
so  remote  from  the  context  as  to  require  parenthesis  marks. 

Master  these  miscellaneous  considerations : 

Avoid  use  of  abbreviations  accepted  in  business  correspondence 
when  writing  formal  composition.  Such  forms  as  &,  R.R., 
Co.,  etc.,  should  always  be  written  out  in  full  in  formal  com- 
positions. 

Master  the  mechanics  of  a  clear  topical  outline. 

Have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  function  of  a  paragraph  and 
ability  to  recognize  the  different  types  such  as  introductory, 
usual,  transitional,  and  summary. 

Know  the  diacritical  marks  and  show  a  willingness  to  make  fre- 
quent use  of  the  dictionary. 

The  student  should  build  up  a  list  of  words  he  has  been  mispro- 
nouncing and  form  correct  habits  with  such  words  as:  often, 
finance,  bouquet,  pretty,  duty,  allies,  forehead,  apricot,  appa- 
ratus, grimace,  extant,  coupon,  culinary,  gratis,  heinous,  roof, 
and  rinse. 


GRADE  X 


To  pass  from 
spell  these  words 

abbreviation 

academy 

accuracy 

aggravate 

ancient 

announcement 

annually 

anxious 

architect 

assistant 

attendance 

balance 

boundary 

bulletin 

calendar 

canyon 

carriage 

cataract 

citizen 


Grade  X  the 
correctly : 

college 

commercial 

connection 

conquering 

conscientious 

considerably 

contagious 

convenience 

courtesy 

courteous 

customary 

delicious 

democracy 

descendant 

dissipation 

double 

ecstacy 

electric 

eligible 


pupil  must,  as  a  matter  of  habit, 


exaggerate 

exhausted 

extraordinary 

extravagance 

familiar 

foreigner 

guardian 

gymnasium 

horizontal 

humorous 

hypocrisy 

inaugurate 

irrigation 

inflammation 

intellectual 

intelligence 

innocence 

knowledge 

license 


manual 

magazine 

management 

memorize 

merchandise 

millinery 

miscellaneous 

murmur 

mysterious 

nuisance 

obstacle 

opposite 

proceed 

pennant 

performance 

persuade 

poisonous 

prejudice 

presence 
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procedure  responsibility  supersede  treasurer 

professor  restaurant  specimen  unnecessary 

proficient  seminary  symmetry  unreasonable 

pursuit  sopbomore  sympathize  vegetable 

recollect  superintendent  temperature  vengeance 

rehearsal  superstitious  tragedy  visible 

Make  correct  use  of  these  grammatical  forms: 

Transitive  and  intransitive  verb. 

The  subjunctive  mood  when  the  sense  requires  it. 

The  proper  sequence  of  tenses. 

Distinction  between  restrictive  and  non-restrictive  modifier. 

Distinction  between  the  adjective  and  adverb,  testing  whether  the 
word  modifies  the  subject  or  the  verb. 

Avoid  the  is  when  and  is  where  clauses  as  well  as  such  construc- 
tions as  "There  is   (a  man)   who   (is  sick). 

Establish  proper  forms  for  stating  cause  and  reason.  (Avoid  such 
forms  as  "The  reason  he  went  home  is  because  it  is  raining.") 

Eliminate  the  dangling  elliptical  clauses,  gerund,  and  participle. 

Use  these  marks  of  punctuation  correctly: 

The  comma  to  set  off  non-restrictive  clauses. 

The  comma  to  set  off  some  simple  interjections  such  as:  "Oh, 
look;  he's  coming." 

The  comma  to  set  off  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  not  joined 
by  a  conjunction  when  these  clauses  are  short,  have  no  in- 
terior punctuation  themselves,  and  are  closely  parallel  in 
substance  and  form. 

Note:  The  particular  punctuation  "demon"  to  be  eliminated  in  this 
grade  is  the  comma  and  period  fault;  i.  e.  the  use  of  period  for 
comma  and  comma  for  period. 

Master  these  miscellaneous  forms  : 

Apply  the  principles  of  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  to  sen- 
tences, paragraphs,  and  themes. 

Interpret  corrective  marks  on  themes  carefully. 

Eliminate  the  "shift  of  sentence  plan"  and  weak  and  divided 
reference. 

Show  familiarity  with  whatever  reference  books,  indexes,  etc.,  the 
school  library  affords. 

GRADE  XI 

The  committee  believes  that,  with  the  work  suggested  for  the 
previous  grades  actually  accomplished,  the  senior  year  should  be 
left  free  for  practice  and  the  perfecting  of  the  thousand  and  one 
intricacies  with  which  this  report  has  been  unable  to  concern  it- 
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self.  It  wishes  to  urge  upon  all  teachers  of  senior  English  the 
necessity  of  regular  and  consistent  composition  work,  and  sug- 
gests : 

1.  That  short  themes  should  be  required  at  least  once  a  week. 

2.  That  themes  should  be  read  by  the  instructor  within  a  rea- 

sonable time  and  returned  for  student's  revision  or  rewriting. 

3.  That  the  members  of  the  class  should  each  own  a  standard 
handbook  of  composition. 

4.  That  each  student  be  required  to  return  these  themes  revised 

or  rewritten,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  personal  notebook 
of  the  errors  that  continue  to  recur  in  his  themes. 

In  addition  to  these  papers,  intensive  drill  extending  over  a 
period  of  some  weeks  in  the  common  errors  indicated  in  any  one 
of  these  texts  should  be  looked  upon  as  essential,  especial  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  reappearance  of  such  common  errors  as : 

1.  Comma  or  period  fault. 

2.  Excessive  co-ordination. 

3.  Dangling  elliptical  clause,  gerund,  or  participle. 

4.  Vague  reference  of  pronouns. 

This  suggestion  is  offered  on  the  conviction  of  the  committee 
that,  with  the  pressure  brought  on  the  English  teachers  of  our 
schools  for  extra-class  activities,  it  is  the  field  of  English  com- 
position which  suffers  most  at  our  hands. 

Handbook  for  Use  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Mechanics 
of  English  Composition 
Any  one  of  the  composition  handbooks  listed  below  will  prove 
valuable  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  wants  concrete  and  defi- 
nite examples  and  exercises  in  the  minima  suggested  in  this  re- 
port. In  the  eleventh  grade  one  of  these  books  might  well  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  each  student  in  the  class  and  made  the 
basis  for  intensive  study. 

Sentences  and  Thinking,  Foerster  and  Steadman,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Handbook  of  Composition  (revised  edition),  Woolley,  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Company. 

Guide  to  Composition,  Royster-Thompson,  Scott,  Foresman  Com- 
pany. 

Century  Handbook  of  Writing,  Greever-Jones,  the  Century  Com- 
pany. 

The  Mechanics  of  Writing,  Pence,  Macmillan. 

Manual  of  Good  English,  Machracken  and  Sandison,  Macmillan. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS: 

Miss  Epleb,  Durham  High  School. 

L.  B.  Httbley,  North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 

Fred  W.  Morrison,  Chapel  Hill  High  School. 

G.  W.  Paschall,  Wake  Forest. 

Inez  Watkins,  Goldsboro  Graded  Schools. 

Mary  C.  Wiley,  Winston-Salem  High  School. 

Francis  Womble,  North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 

C.  A.  Hibbard   (Chairman),   University  of  North  Carolina. 
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A  SURVEY  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  TEACH- 
ING OF  ENGLISH  IN  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

PREPARED  FOR  PUBLICATION  BY 

IDA  GORDNER 

Teacher  of  English  in  Chapel  Hill  High  School 

At  the  March,  1922,  meeting  of  North  Carolina  English 
Teachers'  Council,  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Howell,  of  the  English  Department  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  was  appointed  chairman  of  this  committee.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1923,  he  with  the  aid  of  his  committee  sent  out  a  question- 
naire to  309  English  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
state.  Of  these  questionnaires  94  were  filled  out  and  returned; 
and  from  them  have  been  tabulated  the  findings  that  are  recorded 
in  this  paper,  the  writer  of  which  assisted  Mr.  Howell  in  tabulat- 
ing the  results. 

The  questionnaire  that  was  sent  out  was  based  upon  the 
questionnaires  used  in  two  similar  studies  that  have  been  made: 
one  by  a  committee  from  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English  during  1919,  the  other  by  the  Committee  of  Seven  on 
the  Teaching  of  English  appointed  by  the  English  section  of  the 
Texas  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1915.  The  purpose  of  the 
questionnaire  was  to  find  out  the  English  teacher's  experience, 
her  teaching  load,  the  course  of  study  in  English  offered  by  each 
school,  and  the  methods  and  devices  used  in  teaching — as  well  as 
each  teacher's  reaction  to  her  present  teaching  conditions.  Hence 
the  questionnaire  had  three  parts:  Part  I,  The  Teacher;  Part  II, 
Subject  Matter  of  Courses;  Part  III,  Teaching  Methods  and 
Devices. 

Before  any  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  returned  question- 
naires is  given,  the  quality  of  the  sampling  should  be  considered. 
Of  the  309  questionnaires  sent  out  94  were  returned,  making  a 
percentage  of  30.42.  The  questionnaires  were  sent  to  233 
schools ;  72  were  represented    in    the    replies,    and  of  these  the 
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number  of  private  schools  was  very  small — 9  being  represented. 
Besides,  both  the  large  and  small  types  of  secondary  schools  were 
represented,  so  that  the  sampling  is  considered  satisfactory. 

The  English  Teacher's  Task 

Part  I  of  the  questionnaire  deals  with  the  teacher's  experi- 
ence and  her  teaching  load.  The  first  question  asked  for  teach- 
ing expei'ience.  The  results  show  that  the  94  English  teachers 
who  answered  have  a  range  from  one  to  thirty  years  of  teaching 
experience;  the  median  is  five  years;  and  71.28%  have  taught 
more  than  three  years. 

Questions  3,  4,  and  5  asked  for  the  teaching  load.  Question 
3  asked  for  the  length  and  number  of  periods  of  English  taught 
per  week.  Results  show  that  the  maximum  length  of  any  period 
is  eighty  minutes.  Periods  ranging  from  fifty  to  eighty  minutes 
were  reported  by  24  teachers  who  are  using  the  supervised  study 
plan.  The  average  length  period,  however,  is  47.39  minutes;  45 
teachers  reported  45-minute  periods.  The  number  of  periods  of 
English  taught  each  week  ranges  from  3  to  30,  the  median  being 
20.  In  connection  with  this  should  be  considered  the  fact  that 
the  teacher  who  has  only  eight  periods  of  English  per  week  is 
teaching  some  other  subject.  Of  these  particular  94  English 
teachers  47.87%  are  teaching  other  subjects;  in  several  cases 
they  teach  no  more  than  one  English  class  a  day. 

The  total  number  of  students  taught  ranges  from  4  to  200, 
the  average  being  103.39  and  the  median  111.  The  average  num- 
ber in  class  ranges  from  4  to  46,  the  median  average  number  be- 
ing 26.5. 

Question  6  asked:  How  many  hours  per  day  do  you  spend 
on  the  average,  in  school  and  out,  on  your  work?  Of  the  93 
teachers  reporting,  5  reported  a  maximum  of  12  hours  a  day 
and  2  a  minimum  of  one  hour — 8.74  hours  a  day  is  the  average; 
9,  the  median. 

Question  7 — how  many  hours  per  day  do  you  spend  reading 
themes,  on  the  average? — was  answered  by  88  teachers.  The 
range  in  time  is  from  4>y2  hours  to  no  time  whatever;  the  average 
is  one  hour  and  26  minutes ;  the  median,  one  hour.  Two  teachers 
reported  theme  readers ;  fourteen  reported  very  little  time ;  and 
one  very  honestly  said  that  she  gave  no  time  to  theme  reading. 
The  other  extreme  is    shown    in    the    following  answer:     "Each 
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pupil  in  the  high  school  (137  in  this  case)  hands  in  each  week  a 
written  exercise  from  one  to  three  pages  in  length.  These  are 
corrected,  the  unsatisfactory  ones  rewritten,  the  errors  in  satis- 
factory ones  corrected  in  note  books.  These  notebooks  must  be 
looked  over.  In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  work  there  are 
the  regular  examinations  and  tests  and  papers  on  parallel  read- 
ing. I  do  not  know  how  much  time  I  spend  on  all  this  written 
work." 

The  average  number  of  hours  per  day  recreation  shows  a 
range  from  six  hours  reported  by  one  teacher  to  no  time  reported 
by  four.  The  average  is  2  hours  and  12  minutes;  the  median,  2 
hours.  A  number  of  the  answers  were  indefinite  as  to  time  yet 
very  enlightening.  For  instance  note  the  following:  "None,  but 
my  time  is  given  to  other  school  work,"  "not  one  hour  on  the 
average;"  "don't  get  any — take  some  occasionally;"  "about  two 
hours  by  keeping  late  hours." 

The  question  in  regard  to  outside  activities  was  answered  by 
80  teachers.  Literary  society,  school  publications,  debating,  and 
dramatics  seem  to  be  the  outstanding  activities.  One  finding  in 
reference  to  outside  activities  that  is  significant  is  the  great  num- 
ber of  activities  engaged  in  by  many  of  the  teachers.  This  is 
brought  out  in  two  or  three  of  the  typical  answers :  "two  hours 
per  week  on  literary  society  work,  one  hour  on  school  publica- 
tion, all  the  rest  of  spare  time  as  coach  of  boys'  athletics" ;  "240 
hours  per  term  on  dramatics,  one  hour  per  week  on  literary  socie- 
ty, besides  coaching  girls'  basketball  team;"  "entire  charge  of 
dramatics  and  school  publications,  general  help  on  literary  so- 
cieties, debating  teams,  public  speaking,  entertainments.  It  is 
hard  to  say  how  much  time  I  give  to  these,  since  I  wedge  them  in 
as  best  I  can  with  my  other  duties." 

In  a  word,  the  teaching  load  is  represented  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  students  taught,  the  average  size  of  class,  the  length  and 
number  of  periods  per  week,  the  time  spent  on  work,  and  the 
time  spent  on  theme  reading  and  outside  activities.  The  teacher 
represented  by  the  median  of  these  results  teaches  a  total  of  111 
pupils  in  average  classes  of  26.5,  has  twenty  J/.5-minute  periods 
of  English  per  week,  spends  9  hours  a  day  on  her  work  and  an 
average  of  one  hour  a  day  reading  themes,  and  then  has  2  hours 
a  day  left  for  recreation. 
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Organization  of  English  Courses 

Part  II  of  the  questionnaire  dealt  with  the  subject  matter  of 
the  courses.  The  questions  with  reference  to  history  of  litera- 
ture, grammar,  composition,  literature,  and  oral  composition, 
were  answered  too  indefinitely  to  give  an  accurate  tabulation. 
The  preferred  plan  seems  to  be :  two  periods  of  composition  and 
three  periods  of  literature  per  week  with  stress  laid  upon  gram- 
mar and  composition  during  the  first  two  years  and  upon  litera- 
ture in  the  last  two.  A  course  in  the  History  of  Literature  was 
reported  by  37  teachers,  and  a  special  period  for  oral  composi- 
tion by  7.  The  majority  made  use  of  oral  work  in  discussions  on 
literature  classes. 

Question  16  asked  whether  the  course  was  uniform.  Of  the 
80  who  answered  71  have  uniform  courses  and  9  make  provision 
for  special  courses  for  pupils  in  vocational  and  commercial  de- 
partments. 

In  answer  to  question  17 — do  you  favor  state-wide  adoption 
of  standard  courses  for  the  four-year  high  school  course? — 78 
of  the  87  teachers  who  reported  voted  for  the  adoption  of  a 
standard  course. 

Many  of  the  94  teachers  did  not  answer  the  question  concern- 
ing the  chief  criticism  of  present  teaching  conditions.  But  those 
who  did  felt  that  the  chief  criticisms  were :  overcrowded  classes, 
too  many  classes,  no  time  for  personal  conferences,  poor  organi- 
zation, and  the  promotion  of  unprepared  students  from  the  gram- 
mar grades.  With  one  exception  the  five  criticisms  above  were 
noted  the  greatest  number  of  times  in  answer  to  the  question — - 
what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  greatest  handicap  under  which  you 
now  labor  in  the  teaching  of  English?  Poor  organization  listed 
as  a  criticism  is  not  mentioned  as  a  handicap  but  is  implied  in 
such  terms  as  "classes  too  large,"  "lack  of  time,"  and  "too  many 
classes." 

Part  III  of  the  questionnaire  had  to  do  with  teaching  meth- 
ods and  devices.  Questions  19,  20,  and  21  asked  for  the  most 
helpful  devices  in  teaching  literature  and  composition.  A  total 
of  32  devices  for  the  teaching  of  literature  were  reported,  the 
five  most  helpful  ones  being  reading  aloud,  dramatization,  use 
of  dictionary- word    study,    use    of    pictures,    and  memorization. 
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Some  of  the  best  devices — class  discussion,  plot  study,  drawing 
of  maps  and  plans,  dressing  dolls  in  character  costumes,  scrap 
books,  poster  work — seem  hardly  to  be  known. 

For  the  teaching  of  composition  there  seem  to  be  many  de- 
vices available;  32  were  mentioned,  the  3  most  helpful  ones  be- 
ing high  school  paper  work,  student  criticism,  and  oral  maga- 
zine reports.  But  each  teacher  seems  to  be  familiar  with  too 
few,  in  many  cases  only  one. 

The  total  number  of  new  devices  used  in  either  literature  or 
composition  was  five,  and  the  two  devices  reported  the  greatest 
number  of  times  were  the  socialized  recitation  (reported  42 
times)  and  the  project  method  (reported  40  times.)  Four  teach- 
ers reported  failures  with  the  socialized  recitation. 

The  replies  to  question  22  in  reference  to  amount  of  time 
given  to  personal  conferences  were  too  indefinite  to  tabulate. 
"No  time  at  all"  was  reported  by  18  teachers.  The  most  fre- 
quent reply  was  "very  little"  or  "occasionally."  One  said,  "no 
time,  except  with  retarded  pupils" ;  another,  "as  much  as  they 
wish";  another,  "for  the  deficient";  others,  "only  3  or  4  min- 
utes", "every  minute  I  can  spare",  "one  period  per  week  for 
class  of  21",  "once  a  week  with  advanced  pupils." 

Results  from  attempts  to  co-operate  with  other  teachers  in 
other  subjects  to  raise  the  standard  of  oral  and  written  language 
were  asked  for  in  question  23.  Of  the  77  teachers  who  answered, 
six  had  made  no  attempt  to  co-operate;  27  reported  good  results; 
20,  fair  results;  and  16,  poor  results.  A  number  of  the  answers 
throw  light  upon  the  difficulties  of  co-operation:  "Little  results 
with  women  teachers,  none  with  men" ;  "attempted  last  year  but 
others  hinted  they  were  not  to  do  my  work";  "I  struggle  to — 4 
out  of  25  attempt  to  help";  "results  poor — each  teacher  teaching 
her  subject." 

Question  24  asked  for  the  correlation  of  English  with  other 
subjects.  History  is  correlated  with  English  by  41  of  the  64 
who  answered.  Other  subjects  in  order  of  the  number  of  times 
reported  ere  Latin,  civics,  modern  languages,  science,  agricul- 
ture, and  home  economics.  An  example  of  this  correlation  is 
seen  in  the  following  reply:  I  require  long,  spring-term  themes 
from  the  sophomores  and  juniors.  Last  spring  the  agriculture 
teacher  required  the  sophomore  and  junior  boys  to  write  up 
their  projects.     I    accepted    these    projects    as    their    English 
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themes.  I  also  accepted  themes  from  the  biology  class.  This 
plan  eliminates  some  work  on  part  of  pupil  in  way  of  research 
but  makes  possible  more  careful  preparation — hence  standard 
of  English  is  raised. 

To  question  25 — whether  the  teacher  preferred  to  teach  com- 
position, literature,  and  grammar  as  separate  subjects  or  com- 
bined— 88  replied;  of  these  50  preferred  combination  and  38 
separation. 

To  draw  any  definite  conclusions  from  these  findings  is  dif- 
ficult because  as  yet  no  standard  of  normal  teaching  conditions 
has  been  established.  To  aid  in  establishing  such  a  standard  is 
one  of  the  big  aims  of  this  survey,  as  well  as  of  the  similar  sur- 
veys that  have  been  made  in  Texas,  New  Jersey,  and  Nevada. 
From  the  findings  in  these  surveys  certain  recommendations  have 
been  made  in  each  case. 

Following  are  the  recommendations  that  were  drawn  up  by 
the  committee  of  the  Council  and  indorsed  by  the  North  Carolina 
English  Teachers'  Council  at  its  meeting  in  March,  1923: 

Recommendations  for  Improving  English  Teaching  in 
North  Carolina  Schools 
As  a  result  of  the  survey  made  by  its  committee  the  North 
Carolina  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  recommends : 

1.  That  the  English  teacher  should  teach  not  more  than  80  students 
in  all. 

2.  That  English  classes  should  average  from  20  to  25  pupils,  no  more. 

3.  That  the  English  teacher  should  teach  not  more  than  20  periods  a 
week,  and  in  the  case  of  department  heads,  supervisors,  etc.,  even 
less. 

4.  That  the  period  length  for  English  classes  be  40  minutes,  not  over 
45;  except  in  the  case  of  supervised  study. 

5.  That  the  English  teacher  spend  not  less  than  2  hours  daily,  or  a 
total  of  not  less  than  8  hours  a  week  reading  themes,  but  be  not 
expected  to  spend   more. 

6.  That  no  English  teacher  should  be  expected  to  do  more  work,  in- 
cidental duties,  etc.,  than  is  consistent  with  good  health;  no  teacher 
to  spend  more  than  8  hours  a  day  on  work  in  connection  with  the 
school  or  its  activities. 

7.  Every  English  teacher  should  plan  to  spend  at  least  2  hours  of 
each  day  in  recreation. 

8.  Wherever  possible  the  English  teachers  should  teach  only  English, 
and  superintendents  should  be  urged  to  see  the  advisability  of  em- 
ploying only  English  teachers  rather  than  combination  teachers  to 
teach  English.     The  teaching  of  English  is  a  highly  specialized  pro- 
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fession;  and  English  cannot  be  taught  by  everyone;  and  a  division 
of  effort  is  also  frequently  uneconomical.  Where  combinations  are 
necessary,  those  with  other  languages  are  best. 
9.  That  outside  activities  be  distributed  so  that  the  English  teacher 
gets  no  more  than  his  fair  share.  Not  more  than  2  hours  a  week 
spent  in  outside  activities  in  connection  with  the  school  is  advisa- 
ble.    An  hour  a  day  should  be  the  maximum. 

10.  That  for  the  present  the  high  school  course  should  consist  of  four 
years  of  English  divided  approximately,  grammar  25%,  composi- 
tion (both  oral  and  written)  25%,  and  literature  50%. 

11.  That  grammar  and  composition  predominate  in  the  first  two  years, 
and  literature  in  the  last  two,  closely  correlated  with  composition. 

12.  That  oral  composition,  while  still  incorporated  in  the  general  com- 
position, be  given  more  prominence;  a  ratio  of  40%  oral  to  60% 
written  is  recommended. 

13.  That  literature  is  receiving  too  much  attention,  and  should  not  be 
put  before  composition. 

14.  That  the  high  school  English  course  be  uniform  for  all  the  students 
except  (a)  in  cities  where  many  students  go  directly  into  business, 
(b)  in  well-organized  rural  schools  where  vocational  training  is 
prominent.  Special  commercial  and  vocational  English  courses 
should  be  for  the  few,  not  the  many.  The  average  high  school  is 
not  well  enough  organized  to  attempt  specialization,  and  the  aver- 
age high  school  student  is  too  young  to  undertake  it  with  profit. 

15.  The  high  school  course  in  English  should  not  be  dictated  by  the  col- 
lege entrance  requirements.  The  needs  of  the  individual  students 
should  determine  it,  and  the  requirements  should  be  a  guide. 

16.  A  standardized  course  in  high  school  English  is  needed  in  North 
Carolina.  It  should  be  elastic  enough  not  to  be  a  drag  on  the  ener- 
getic teacher,  but  strict  enough  to  prevent  the  lazy  and  inefficient 
from  turning  out  untrained  students.  It  should  be  statewide,  and 
meet  the  approval  of  the  colleges,  but  not  cater  to  them  exclusively. 
(See  the  "Manual"  issued  by  the  state  department  at  Raleigh  for  a 
model  high  school  English  course.) 

17.  That  the  English  teacher  be  met  in  attempts  to  put  his  best  into 
his  work,  by  sympathetic  superintendents,  principals  and  parents, 
so  that  his  handicaps  such  as  lack  of  time,  poor  equipment,  etc., 
which  are  now  very  burdensome,  be  removed. 

18.  Definite  time  should  be  set  aside,  and  provision  in  the  teacher's 
schedule  made,  for  a  personal  conference  with  each  pupil  each  week. 
The  length  may  vary  greatly,  but  if  properly  used,  the  conference 
is  an  economy  in  teaching.  But  it  cannot  be  worked  into  an  already 
crowded  curriculum. 

19.  That  co-operation  should  be  practiced  both  by  the  English  teacher 
and  by  the  other  teachers  in  the  high  school.  Principals  should  real- 
ize that  every  teacher  is  somewhat  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
the  English  in  the  school,  and  that  standards  can  be  raised  by  co- 
operation. 
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20.  That  correlation  of  English  with  other  subjects  should  be  carried 
over  into  all  the  phases  of  school  life,  and  especially  into  vocational 
activities,  science,  and  other  languages,  where  its  practical  value 
can  be  appreciated  by  the  pupil,  whose  interest  can  thus  easily  be 
won. 

21.  That  literature  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject,  by  special  teachers 
where  possible;  and  that  composition  and  grammar  be  taught  in 
combination.  They  may  be  closely  correlated  with  literature,  but 
should  be  taught  during  separate  terms  or  months. 

22.  That  enough  English  teachers  be  provided  in  each  school  to  meet 
the  conditions  set  down  in  these  recommendations. 

23.  That  the  Council  use  every  possible  means  to  give  publicity  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  English  teacher  is  working  as  contrasted 
with  the  ideal. 

MARGUERITE  HERR,  Durham  High  School. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  LEAKE  PEACE,  Laurinburg  High  School. 

IDA  GORDNER,  Chapel  Hill  High  School. 

A.  C.  HOWELL,  Chairman,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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THE  INEVITABLE  "WORD  OF  EXPLANATION." 

This  program  does  not  pretend  to  cover  the  "History  of  North 
Carolina";  it  is  simply,  as  its  title  states,  a  list  of  "studies"  in 
our  history.  The  subjects  selected  for  study  are  not  exhaustive, 
but  merely  illustrative. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  give  a  complete  bibliography.     The 
references  listed  are  to  publications  that  are  to  be  found  in  many 
private  libraries  as  well  as  libraries  of  the  following : 
The  University  Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
The  North  Carolina  Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  outline  following  each  topic  is  suggestive  only;  those  who 

wish   more   detailed   outlines,   as   well   as   more   nearly   complete 

bibliographies,  will  find  both  in  Boyd  and  Hamilton:    "A  Syllabus 

of  North  Carolina  History."  (Durham.) 

R.  D.  W.  Connor. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

March  12,  1923. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  STATE? 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  State?  By  the  State  I  mean  some- 
thing more  than  acres  of  land  and  millions  of  people;  some- 
thing more  than  constitutions  and  laws,  than  governors  and 
legislatures,  than  courts  and  constables  and  prisons.  I  mean 
something  more  than  material  wealth  and  political  power.  The 
State  of  ISTorth  Carolina  is  not  the  fifty-two  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory  lying  between  Virginia  and  South  Carolina, 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Blue  Ridge;  nor  is  it  the  two  millions  of 
people  whose  homes  are  here.  The  State  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Capitol  at  Raleigh,  nor  in  the  courthouses  of  our  ninety- 
eight  counties.*  Soil  and  climate,  field  and  forest,  rivers  and 
mountains,  mills  and,  factories,  cottages  and  mansions,  schools  and 
churches, — all  these  are  but  the  outward  and  visible  forms  of 
the  real,  living  State.  ...  If  these  things  constituted  the  real 
State,  it  would  be  but  a  dead  thing,  the  same  yesterday,  today, 
and  forever. 

But  the  State  is  not  a  dead  thing.  It  is  a  living,  breathing, 
changing  organism,  never  today  what  it  was  yesterday,  and 
never  to  be  tomorrow  what  it  is  today.  The  State  of  1909  is 
not  the  State  of  1809.  Every  generation  in  the  past  has  added 
its  contribution,  modifying  its  character  and  changing  its  ideals; 
and  every  generation  in  the  future  must  contribute  something  for 

good  or  ill In  the  contributions  of  all  the  generations 

that  have  gone  before  us,  and  in  the  contributions  that  we  shall 
make  to  the  generations  that  shall  come  after  us,  we  find  the  real 
State.  .  .  .  That  State  we  find  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people;  in  all  they  have  been  in  the  past;  in  all  they  are 
in  the  present;  in  all  they  hope  to  be  in  the  future;  in  the 
memories  of  the  men  and  events  by  which  in  peace  and  in  war, 
in  the  council-chamber  and  on  the  battle-field,  we  have  won  our 
place  among  the  people  of  the  American  Union;  in  the  ideals 
upon  which  the  State  was  founded  by  the  fathers,  and  in  the 
aspirations  that  stir  in  us  a  desire  to  serve  the  State  and  worthily 
to  maintain  what  they  have  nobly  secured. — R.  D.  W.  Connor, 
Memorial  Day:   An  Interpretation    (1909). 


"'Now    100;    Avery    and    Hoke    were    established    in    1911. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  reference  citations : 

Ashe,  History: — Ashe,  Samuel  A' Court, — History  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Vol.  I,  1584-1783.     (Greensboro,  1908.) 

Boyd,  History: — Boyd,  "William  K., — History  of  North  Carolina, 
Vol.  II:  The  Federal  Period,  1783-1860.     (Chicago,  1919.) 

Biog.  Hist.: — Ashe,  Samuel  A'Court  (editor) ; — Biographical 
History  of  North  Carolina  from  Colonial  Times  to  the  Pres- 
ent.    8  vols.     (Greensboro,  1905-1907.) 

Booklet:— The  North  Carolina  Booklet,  21  vols.  (Ealeigh,  1901- 
1922.) 

Connor:  Race  Elements: — Connor,  R.  D.  W. ;  Race  Elements 
in  the  White  Population  of  North  Carolina.  (North  Caro- 
lina State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  Historical  Publica- 
tions. No.  1.    Greensboro,  1920.) 

Connor:  Revolutionary  Leaders: — Connor,  R.  D.  W. ; — Pi-evolu- 
tionary Leaders  of  North  Carolina.     (Ibid.  No  2,  1916.) 

Connor:  Ante-Bellum  Builders: — Connor,  P.  D.  W. ; — Ante-Bel- 
lum  Builders  of  North  Carolina.     (Ibid.  No.  3,  1914.) 

Connor:  History: — Connor,  P.  D.  W. ;  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Vol  I:  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Periods,  1584-1783. 
(Chicago,  1919.) 

Hamilton:  History: — Hamilton,  J.  G.  de  Poulhac; — History  of 
North  Carolina,  Vol.  Ill:  North  Carolina  Since  1860. 
(Chicago,  1919.) 

Hamilton:  Party  Politics: — Hamilton,  J.  G.  de  Roulhac;  Party 
Politics  in  North  Carolina,  1835-1860.     (Chapel  Hill,  1916.) 

Hamilton:  Reconstruction: — Hamilton,  J.  G.  de  Roulhac; — Re- 
construction in  North  Carolina.     (New  York,  1914.) 

Hill:  History: — Hill,  Daniel  Harvey; — Young  People's  History 
of  North  Carolina.     (Charlotte,  1907.) 

Hoyt:  Murphey  Papers: — Hoyt,  "William  Henry; — Papers  of 
Archibald  DeBow  Murphey.  2  vols;.  (Publications  of  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission.    Raleigh,  1914.) 

Sprunt: — James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications.  (University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.) 

Proc.  Lit.  &  Hist.  Assn. — Proceedings  of  the  State  Literary  and 
Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina. 

Trinity  Hist.  Papers: — Papers  of  the  Trinity  College  Historical 
Society. 
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FIEST  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:     The  Land  and  its  People 

"The  27  day  of  Aprill,  in  the  yeare  of  our  redemption,  1584, 
we  departed  the  West  of  England,  with  two  barkes  well  fur- 
nished with  men  and  victuals.  .  .  .  The  second  of  July,  we 
found  shole  water,  wher  we  smelt  so  sweet,  and  so  strong  a  smel, 
as  if  we  had  bene  in  the  midst  of  some  delicate  garden  abound- 
ing with  all  kinde  of  odoriferous  flowers,  by  which  we  were 
assured,  that  the  land  could  not  be  farre  distant.  .  .  .  the 
fourth  of  the  same  moneth  we  arrived  upon  the  coast.  ...  we 
viewed  the  land  about  us,  being,  whereas  we  first  landed,  ...  so 
full  of  grapes,  as  the  very  beating  and  surge  of  the  Sea  over- 
flowed them,  of  which  we  found  such  plentie,  .  .  .  that  I  thinkc 

in  all  the  world  the  like  abundance  is  not  to  be  found 

This  Island  had  many  goodly  woodes  full  of  Deere,  Conies,  Hares, 

and  Fowle,     ...  in  incredible  abundance The  King's 

brother  .  .  .  sent  us  every  day  .  .  .  divers  kindes  of  fruites, 
Melons,  "Walnuts,  Cucumbers,  Gourdes,  Pease,  and  divers  rootes, 
and  fruites  very  excellent  good,  and  of  their  Countrey  corne, 
which  is  very  white,  faire,  and  well  tasted.  .  .  .  The  soile  is  the 
most  plentif ull,  sweete,  f ruitfull  and  wholesome  of  all  the  worlde : 
there  are  above  fourteene  severall  sweete  smelling  timber  trees, 
and  the  most  part  of  their  underwoods  are  Bays  and  such  like: 
they  have  those  Oakes  that  we  have,  but  farre  greater  and 
better.  .  .  .  "We  were  entertained  [by  the  natives]  with  all  love 
and  kindnesse,  and  with  as  much  bountie  (after  their  manner)  as 
they  could  possibly  devise.  "We  found  the  people  most  gentle, 
loving,  and  faithful,  voide  of  all  guile  and  treason,  and  such 
as  live  after  the  maner  of  the  golden  age." — Report  of  Amadas 
and  Barlow  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  their  voyage  to  Roanohe, 
1584. 

Eiest   Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Land  of  the  Long  Leaf  Pine. 

a.  Evolution   of  modern  boundaries. 

6.  Natural    divisions:      (1)     Coastal    Plain;     (2)     Piedmont    Plateau; 
(3)   Mountain  Region. 
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c.  Chief  water   courses. 

d.  Mountain  ranges. 

e.  Flora  and  fauna. 

/.    Characteristic   products. 

g.  Influence  of  geography  on  our  history. 

References : 

North  Carolina  and  Its  Resources  (Department  of  Agriculture, 
Raleigh,  1896);  Ruffin,  Sketches  of  Lower  North  Carolina; 
Vance,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina;  Hale,  Woods  and  Timbers 
of  North  Carolina;  Bulletins  (North  Carolina  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Chapel  Hill);  Bulletins  (North  Carolina  Club,  Chapel 
Hill) ;  for  history  of  boundary  lines  see  Connor,  History, 
Chs.  II,  V,  IX,  XIV:   and  Boyd,  History,  Ch.  IV. 

Second   Papee:     By 


Subject:   The  !N"oble  Red  Man. 

a.  Origin  and  number  of  North  Carolina  Indians. 

b.  Principal  tribes  and  their  hunting  grounds: 

Tuscarora. 

Catawba. 

Cherokee. 

c.  Minor  tribes. 

d.  Physical  characteristics. 

e.  Government,    customs,    religion. 

/.    Influence  on  North  Carolina  history. 

References : 

Indians  of  North  Carolina  (U.  S.  Senate  Document,  No.  677) ; 
Royce,  The  Chprokee  Nation  of  Indians  (Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  5th  Annual  Report) ;  Mooney,  Myths  of  the  Chero- 
kee (Ibid,  19th  Annual  Report,  Part  I);  Stringfield,  The 
North  Carolina  Cherokee  Indians  (Booklet,  III-2);  Rand, 
North  Carolina  Indians  (Sprunt,  XII-2) ;  Brickell,  Natural 
History  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  277-408   (Grimes  edition,  1910). 


Third  Paper  :    By. 


Subject:     Myths    and   Legends   of   the   Cherokee. 

a.  Brief  history  of  the  Cherokee. 

b.  Number  and   territory. 

c.  Characteristic  myths  and  legends. 
Reference: 

Mooney,  Myths  of  the  Cherokee  (Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
19th  Annual  Report,  Part  I). 
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SECOOT)  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  Carolina  Proprietary 
"CAROLINA  is  a  fair  and  spacious  Province  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  America :  so  called  in  honor  of  His  Sacred  Majesty  that 
now  is,  Charles  the  Second,  whom  God  Preserve;  and  His  Majesty 
hath  been  pleas' d  to  grant  the  same  to  certain  Honourable  Persons, 
who  in  order  to  the  speedy  settling  of  the  same,  have  granted 
divers  privileges  and  advantages  to  such  as  shall  transport  them- 
selves and  Servants  in  convenient  time;  This  Province  lying 
so  neer  Virginia,  and  yet  more  Southward,  enjoys  the  fertility 
and  advantages  thereof;  and  yet  is  so  far  distant,  as  to  be  freed 
from  the  inconstancy  of  the  Weather,  which  is  a  great  cause  of 
the  unhealthfulness  thereof;  also,  being  in  the  latitude  of  the 
Barmoodoes  may  expect  the  like  healthfulness  which  it  hath 
hitherto  enjoy'd,  and  doubtless  there  is  no  plantation  that  ever 
the  English  went  upon,  in  all  respects  so  good  as  this:  for 
though  Barmoodes  be  wonderfully  healthy  and  fruitful,  yet  is 
it  but  a  Prison  to  the  Inhabitants,  who  are  so  much  streightned 
for  want  of  room,  and  therefore  many  of  them  are  come  to  Caro- 
lina, and  more  intend  to  follow.  There  is  seated  in  this  Province 
two  Colonies  already,  one  on  the  River  Roanoak  (now  called 
Albemarle  River)  and  borders  on  Virginia;  the  Other  at  Cape 
Feare,  two  degrees  more  Southerly." — First  Description  of  Caro- 
lina, printed  for  Robert  Home,  London,  1666. 

First  Paper:   By 

Subject:     Settlers  from  Virginia. 
a.  Geographical    influences    on    settlement. 
6.  Explorations  in  "South  Virginia  or  Carolina." 

c.  Settlers  on  the  Albemarle. 

d.  Motives  for  settlement. 

e.  Character  of  early  settlers. 

/.   Growth   of   settlement,    1653-1663. 

References : 

Ashe,  History,  Chs.  VI-VIII;  Connor,  History,  Chs.  II-III;  Hill, 
History,  Chs.  Ill,  V-VII;  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  of  North 
Carolina,   Prefatory   Notes,   Vol.    I;    Cheshire,   First   Settlers 
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in  North  Carolina  not  Religious  Refugees   (Booklet,  B-4);   Al- 
bertson,  In  Ancient  Albemarle. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:    A  Royal  Grant. 

a.  The  Carolina  Charters  of  1663-1665. 

b.  The  True  and  Absolute  Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina. 

c.  Motives  for   the   grant. 

d.  The  Proprietary  government. 

References : 

Ashe,  History,  Ch.  V;  Connor,  History,  Ch.  Ill;  Bassett,  The 
Constitutional  Beginnings  of  North  Carolina;  McCrady,  His- 
tory of  South  Carolina  under  the  Proprietary  Government, 
1670-1715,  pp.  50-68;  Battle,  The  Lords  Proprietors  of  Caro- 
lina,  (Booklet,  IV-1). 

Third  Paper:    By '. 

Subject:    George  Durant,  Pioneer  of  Democracy. 

a.  Early  life. 

b.  Kilcocanen's  grant. 

c.  Career   in   North   Carolina. 

d.  Significance  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina. 

References : 

Ashe,  George  Durant  (Biog.  Hist.,  1-257;  also  Booklet,  IX-4) ; 
Connor,  George  Durant,  (Makers  of  North  Carolina  History, 
Ch.  II);  also,  History,  Chs.  II,  IV;  Phelps,  Was  George  Durant 
Originally  a  Quaker?     (Booklet,  X-l). 
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THIED  MEETING 

General  Topic:     Growth  and  Expansion 
Date Place 

"Looking  then  to  the  cape  [Cape  Fear]  for  the  idea  and  reason 
of  its  name,  we  find  that  it  is  the  southernmost  point  of  Smith's 
Island,  a  naked  bleak  elbow  of  sand,  jutting  far  out  into  the 
ocean.  Immediately  in  its  front  are  the  Frying  Pan  Shoals, 
pushing  out  still  farther  twenty  miles  to  sea.  Together  they 
stand  for  warning  and  for  woe;  and  together  they  catch  the  long 
majestic  roll  of  the  Atlantic  as  it  sweeps  through  a  thousand 
miles  of  grandeur  and  power  from  the  Arctic  towards  the  Gulf. 
It  is  the  playground  of  billows  and  tempests,  the  kingdom  of 
silence  and  awe,  disturbed  by  no  sound  save  the  seagull's  shriek 
and  the  breakers'  roar.  Its  whole  aspect  is  suggestive  not  of 
repose  and  beauty,  but  of  desolation  and  terror.  Imagination 
cannot  adorn  it.  Romance  cannot  hallow  it.  Local  pride  can- 
not soften  it.  There  it  stands  today,  bleak  and  threatening  and 
pitiless,  as  it  stood  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  Grenville  and 
White  came  near  unto  death  upon  its  sands.  And  there  it  will 
stand,  bleak  and  threatening  and  pitiless,  until  the  earth  and 
sea  give  up  their  dead.  And  as  its  nature,  so  its  name,  is  now, 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  the  Cape  of  Fear." — George 
Davis. 

Fiest  Paper:     By 

Subject:    De  Gkaffeneied''s  Townlet  on  the  Neuse. 

a.  The    Swiss   Protestants   of   Berne. 

6.  The  Palatines:     Persecution  and   migration  to   England. 

c.  Plans  for  colonization. 

d.  De  Graffenried   purchases   land   in   Carolina. 

e.  The   coming  of  the   Swiss   and   the  Palatines. 
/.     Founding  of  New  Bern. 

g.  The   Tuscarora  War,   1711-13. 

References : 

Ashe,  History,  Ch.  XV;  Clark,  Indian  Massacre  and  Tus- 
carora War,  1711-13  (Booklet,  II-3) ;  Connor,  History,  Chs. 
V,  VII;  Hill,  History,  Ch.  XII;  Kennedy,  Colonial  New 
Berne,    (Booklet,    1-2);    Brinson,    Early    History    of    Craven 
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County,  (Booklet,  X-4);  Todd,  Von  Graff  enried's  Account  of 
the  Founding  of  Neiv  Bern  (Publications  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission). 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:    Settlers  on  the  Cape  Fear. 
a.  Failure  of  early  settlements,  1660-1667. 
o.  Reasons  for  comparatively  late  settlement. 

c.  The  Moores  of  Goose  Creek. 

d.  Brunswick  and  Wilmington. 

e.  Growth  and  development. 

Refeeences : 

Andrews,  Journal  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  passim;  Connor,  Cor- 
nelius Harnett,  Ch.  I;  also,  History,  Ch.  X;  also  North  Caro- 
lina Day  Program,  1903;  McKoy,  Incidents  of  the  Early  and 
Permanent  Settlement  of  the  Cape  Fear,  (Booklet,  VIII-3); 
Waddell,  History  of  New  Hanover  County,  Chs.  I-II;  Sprunt, 
Chronicles  of  the  Cape  Fear  River;  also  Tales  and  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Cape  Fear. 


Third  Paper:    By. 


Subject:    The  Passing  of  the  Proprietary. 
a.  Failure  of  the  proprietary  government. 
o.  Complaints  of  the  people. 

c.  Complaints  of  the  Crown. 

d.  Revolution  of  1719  in  South  Carolina. 

e.  North  Carolina  becomes  a  royal  province. 

References : 

Ashe,  History,  Ch.  XVII;  also  Our  Own  Pirates  (Booklet,  II-2); 
Carr,  Sale  of  Carolina  to  the  King  (Trinity  Archive,  March, 
1902);  Coulter,  The  Granville  District  (Sprunt,  XIII-1) ;  Con- 
nor, History,  Ch.  IX;  McCrady,  History  of  South  Carolina 
under  the  Proprietary  Government,  Ch.  XXX. 
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FOUKTH  MEETING 
General  Topic:     The  Stranger  Within  Our  Gates 

Date Place 

"It  is  a  remarkable  history,  that  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  annals  of  men.  Shut  up  in  that  narrow 
region  of  mountain  and  of  lake,  a  land  of  storm  and  cold  and 
mist,  with  no  natural  resources  except  a  meager  soil  and  a  temp- 
estuous sea  to  yield  a  hard-earned  living;  poor  in  this  world's 
goods,  few  in  number,  for  six  hundred  years  these  hardy  peo- 
ple maintained  their  independence  against  their  powerful  foe  to 
the  southward,  and  only  united  at  last  upon  equal  terms.  For 
six  hundred  years  they  kept  their  place  among  the  nations,  were 
the  allies  of  France,  were  distinguished  for  their  military  virtues 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  cherished  a  pride  of  race  and 
country  to  which  their  deeds  gave  them  an  unclouded  title. 
They  did  all  these  things,  this  little  people,  by  hard  fighting. 
For  six  hundred  years  they  fought,  sometimes  in  armies,  some- 
times in  bands,  always  along  the  border,  frequently  among  them- 
selves. It  was  a  terrible  training.  It  did  not  tend  to  promote 
the  amenities  of  life,  but  it  gave  slight  chance  to  the  timid  or 
the  weak.  Those  six  centuries  of  bitter  struggle  for  life  and  in- 
dependence, waged  continuously  against  nature  and  man,  not 
only  made  the  Scotch  formidable  in  battle,  renowned  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  but  they  developed  qualities  of  mind  and 
character  which  became  inseparable  from  the  race.  For  it  was 
not  merely  by  exchanging  blows  that  the  Scotch  maintained  their 
national  existence.  Under  the  stress  of  all  these  centuries  of 
trial  they  learned  to  be  patient  and  persistent,  with  a  fixity  01 
purpose  which  never  weakened,  a  tenacity  which  never  slackened, 
and  a  determination  which  never  wavered.  The  Scotch  intellect, 
passing  through  the  same  severe  ordeal,  as  it  was  quickened,  tem- 
pered and  sharpened,  so  it  acquired  a  certain  relentlessness 
in  reasoning  which  it  never  lost.  It  emerged  at  last  complete, 
vigorous,  acute  and  penetrating.  With  these  strong  qualities 
of  mind  and  character  was  joined  an  intensity  of  conviction  which 
burned  beneath  the  cool  and  calculating  manner  of  which  tho 
stern  and  unmoved  exterior  gave  no  sign,  like  the  fire  of  a  furnace, 
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rarely  flaming,  but  giving  forth  a  fierce  and  lasting  heat. — Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Address  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  John  C.  Calhoun, 
March  12,  1910. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Coming  of  the  Highlanders. 
a.  The  Highlanders  at  home. 
&.  "Dol  a  ah  'iarruidh  an  fhortain  do  North  Carolina.* 

c.  The   tartan   on   the   Cape   Fear. 

d.  "King  George   and    Broadswords." 

e.  Contributions  of  the  Highlanders  to  our  history. 

*  "Going    to   seek    a    fortune    in    North    Carolina."       (From    a    song    popular    in   the 
Highlands   of   Scotland   in   the   middle   of   the    18th    century). 

References : 

Connor,  Race  Elements,  Ch.  Ill;  also  History,  Chs.  X,  XXI; 
also  North  Carolina  Day  Program,  1905;  MacLean,  Scotch- 
Highlanders  in  America;  also  Flora  MacDonald  in  America; 
MacRae,  Highland-Scotch  Settlement  in  North  Carolina  (Book- 
let, IV-10);  Hanna,  Scotch-Irish  in  America,  passim;  Foote, 
Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  Chs.  X-XIII;  Noble,  Battle  of 
Moore's  Creek  Bridge,    (Booklet,  III-ll). 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     The  Scotch-Irish. 
a.  Origin  of  the  name. 
o.  The  Plantation  of  Ulster,  1610. 

c.  The  search  for  liberty  in  America. 

d.  Settlements  on  the  frontier. 

e.  Characteristics. 

/.    Contributions  to  our  history. 

References : 

Ford,  The  Scotch-Irish  in  America;  Hanna,  The  Scotch-Irish 
in  America;  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina;  Connor,  Race 
Elements,  Ch.  IV;  also  History,  Ch.  XI;  McKelway,  The 
Scotch-Irish  of  North  Carolina,  (Booklet,  IV-11) ;  North  Caro- 
lina Day  Program,  1907. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject:    Our  German   Cousins. 
a.  Why  the  Germans  left  home. 
&.  To  North  Carolina  via  Pennsylvania. 

c.  Wachovia. 

d.  Lutheran  and  Reformed  congregations. 

e.  German  customs  and  ideals. 
/.  Victims  of  the  Melting  Pot. 
g.  Our  debt  to  the  Germans. 
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References : 


Faust,  The  German  Element  in  the  United  States;  Connor, 
Race  Elements,  Ch.  V;  also  History,  Ch.  XI;  also  North  Caro- 
lina Day  Program,  1908;  Clewell,  Wachovia  in  North  Caro- 
lina; Pries,  Records  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina  (Pub- 
lications of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission)  ;  His- 
toric Sketch  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  North  Carolina; 
Bernheim,  History  of  the  German  Settlements  and  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  North  and  South  Carolina;  Nixon,  Ger- 
man Settlers  in  Lincoln  County  and  Western  North  Carolina 
(Sprunt,  II-2). 
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FIFTH  MEETING 
General  Topic:    How  Our  Ancestors  Lived 
Date Place 


"The  Europians,  or  Christians  of  North-Carolina,  are  a 
streight,  tall,  well-limbed  and  active  People.  .  .  .  The  men  who 
frequent  the  Woods,  and  labour  out  of  Doors,  or  use  the  "Waters, 
the  vicinity  of  the  Sun  makes  Impressions  on  them;  but  as  for 
the  Women  who  do  not  expose  themselves  to  the  Weather,  they  are 
often  very  fair,  and  well-featured,  as  you  shall  meet  with  any 
where,  and  have  very  Brisk  and  Charming  Eyes;  and  as  well  and 
finely  shaped,  as  any  Women  in  the  World.  .  .  .  They  marry 
generally  very  young,  some  at  Thirteen  or  Fourteen;  and  she 
that  continues  unmarried,  until  Twenty,  is  reckoned  a  stale  maid, 
which  is  a  very  indifferent  Character  in  that  Country.  .  .  .  The 
Children  .  .  .  are  very  Docile   and   apt   to  learn   any  thing,   as 

any  Children  in  Europe The  young  Men  are  generally 

of  a  bashful,  sober  Behaviour,  few  proving  Prodigale,  to  spend 
what  the  Parents  with  Care  and  Industry  have  left  them.  .  .  . 
The  Girls  are  not  only  bred  to  the  Needle  and  Spinning,  but 
to  the  Dairy  and  domestic  Affairs,  which  many  of  them  manage 
with  a  great  deal  of  prudence  and  conduct,  though  they  are  very 
young.  .  .  .  The  Women  are  most  Industrious  in  these  Parts, 
and  many  of  them  by  their  good  Housewifery  make  a  great 
deal  of  Cloath  of  their  Cotton,  Wool,  and  Flax,  and  some  of 
them  weave  their  own  Cloath  with  which  they  decently  Apparel 
their  whole  Family  though  large;  .  .  .  Pride  seldom  banishing 
Housewifery.  .  .  .  The  Men  are  very  ingenious  in  several 
Handycraft  Businesses,  and  in  building  their  Canoes  and  Houses. 
.  .  .  Their  Furniture,  as  with  us,  consists  of  Pewter,  Brass, 
Tables,  Chairs,  .  .  .  The  better  sort  have  tolerable  Quantities 
of  Plate,  with  other  convenient,  ornamental  and  valuable  Fur- 
niture. .  .  .  All  sorts  of  handicrafts,  such  as  carpenters,  coopers, 
bricklayers,  plasterers,  shoemakers,  tanners,  tailors,  weavers,  and 
most  other  sorts  of  tradesmen,  may  with  small  beginnings,  and 
good  industry,  soon  thrive  well  in  this  place,  and  provide  good 
estates  and  all  manner  of  necessaries  for  their  families." — John 
Bride  ell,  Natural  History  of  North  Carolina,  1737. 
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-b'iRST  Paper:     By 

Subject:  Domestic  Life  in  Colonial  Carolina. 

a.  Social  classes  and  distinctions. 

b.  Colonial  houses  and  furnishings. 

c.  Products  of  the   plantation. 

d.  Travel  and  transportation. 

e.  Social   customs   and   habits. 
/.    Sports  and  recreations. 

References : 

Andrews:  Colonial  Folkways;  Connor,  History,  Ch.  XII;  Hill, 
History,  Ch.  XIV;  Holladay,  Social  Conditions  in  Colonial 
North  Carolina  (Booklet,  111-10);  Grimes,  Some  Notes  on 
Colonial  North  Carolina,  1700-1750,  (Booklet,  V-2) ;  Raper, 
Social  Life  in  Colonial  North  Carolina  (Booklet,  III-5);  Pitt- 
man,  Industrial  Life  in  Colonial  North  Carolina,  (Booklet, 
VII-1) ;  Poe,  Indians,  Slaves,  and  Tories;  Our  Eighteenth 
Century  Legislation  Regarding  Them  (Booklet,  IX-1) ;  Brickell, 
Natural  History  of  North  Carolina   (Grimes  edition,  1910). 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:   Religion  and  Education. 

a.  Religious  conditions  prior  to  1700. 

b.  The  fight  for  an  establishment. 

c.  Pioneers  of  dissent. 

d.  Church  and  schools. 

e.  The  coming  of  the  schoolmaster. 
/.    Educational  ideals  and  practices. 

References : 

Connor,  History,  Ch.  XII;  Hill,  History,  Ch.  XIV;  Haywood, 
The  Story  of  Queen's  College  (Booklet,  XI-3);  Weeks,  Reli- 
gious Development  in  the  Province  of  North  Carolina;  also 
Church  and  State  in  North  Carolina;  Oliver,  The  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Province  of  North 
Carolina  (Sprunt,  IX-1);  Knight,  Public  School  Education  in 
North  Carolina,  Chs.  I-IV;  Smith,  Schools  in  Colonial  Times 
(Booklet,  VIII-4).  Consult  also  references  under  Fourth  Meet- 
ing. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject:   What  Our  Forefathers  Read. 

a.  Colonial  libraries. 
6.  The  colonial  press. 
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Refebences : 

Connor,  History,  Ch.  XII;  Weeks,  The  Press  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century;  also  Libraries  and  Literature  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  Eighteenth  Century;  also  Pre-Revolu- 
tionary  Printers  of  North  Carolina,  (Booklet,  XV-2);  McRee, 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  James  Iredell,  passim;  Grimes, 
North  Carolina  Wills  and  Inventories  (contains  numerous 
inventories  of  colonial  libraries,  listing  titles). 
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SIXTH  MEETING 

General  Topic:     Our  First  Family  Quarrel 

Date Place 

"North  Carolina  : 
"We  the  subscribers,  free  and  natural  born  subjects  of  George 
the  Third,  true  and  lawful  King  of  Great  Britain  and  all  its 
Dependencies  (whom  God  preserve),  whose  sacred  person  crown 
and  dignity,  we  are  ready  and  willing,  at  the  expense  of  our  lives 
and  fortunes  to  defend,  being  fully  convinced  of  the  oppressive 
and  arbitrary  tendency  of  a  late  Act  of  Parliament,  imposing 
Stamp  duties  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  Province,  and  fundamen- 
tally subversive  of  the  liberties  and  Charters  of  North  America; 
truly  sensible  of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a  free  Constitution, 
gloriously  handed  down  to  us  by  our  brave  Forefathers,  detesting 
Rebellion,  yet  preferring  death  to  slavery,  Do,  with  all  loyalty  to 
our  most  gracious  Sovereign,  with  all  deference  to  the  just  Laws 
of  our  Country,  and  with  a  proper  and  necessary  regard  to  our- 
selves and  Posterity,  hereby  mutually  and  solemnly  plight  our 
faith  and  honor,  that  we  will  at  any  risque  whatever,  and  when- 
ever called  upon,  unite  and  truly  and  faithfully  assist  each  other, 
to  the  best  of  our  Power,  in  preventing  entirely  the  operation 
of  the  Stamp  Act. 

"Witness  our  hands  this  18th  day  of  February  1766." — Stamp 
Act  Association  "which  was  signed  by  all  the  principal  Gentle- 
men, Freeholders,  and  inhabitants  of  several  Counties/'  at  Wil- 
mington. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Stamp  Act  on  the  Cape  Fear. 

o.  A  new  colonial  policy. 

b.  Parliament  imposes  a  stamp  tax. 

c.  "Liberty,  Property,  and  No  Stamp  Duties." 

d.  "The  Inhabitants  in  Arms." 

e.  Captain  Lobbs  shows  the  white  feather. 
/.    Parliament  changes  its  mind. 

g.  The  good  news  in  North  Carolina. 
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References : 

Ashe,  History,  Ch.  XXI;  Connor,  Cornelius  Harnett,  Ch.  Ill;  also 
History,  Ch.  XVII;  Waddell,  History  of  Neiv  Hanover  County, 
Ch.  I;  also  The  Stamp  Act  on  the  Cape  Fear.  (Booklet,  1-3); 
Hill,  History,  Ch.  XVII;  Haywood,  Administration  of  Gover- 
nor Tryon,  Chs.  I-III. 

Second  Papee:     By 

Subject:     The  Last  of  the  Royal  Goveenobs. 

a.  Josiah  Martin. 

b.  The  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly. 

c.  Committees  of  Correspondence. 

d.  The  Provincial  Congress,  1774-1775. 

e.  The  last  Colonial  Assembly. 
/.  Preparations  for  rebellion. 

g.  Martin  seeks  refuge  in  Fort  Johnston. 
h.  A  "Savage  and  Audacious  Mob." 

References : 

Andrews,  Journal  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  pp.  144-215,  259-72,  330- 
33;  Ashe,  History,  Ch.  XXV;  Connor,  Cornelius  Harnett,  Ch. 
V;  also  History,  Chs.  XIX-XX;  Pittman,  The  Revolutionary 
Congresses  of  North  Carolina,  (Booklet,  II-6) ;  "Waddell,  His- 
tory of  New  Hanover  County,  passim;  Sprunt,  Chronicles  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River;  also  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Cape 
Fear,  passim. 

Thied   Papee:   By 

Subject:   John  Habvey,  Oeganizee  of  Revolution. 
Biographical  sketch. 
References : 

Ashe,  History,  Ch.  XXV;  Connor,  John  Harvey,  (Booklet,  VIII- 
1;  also  in  Biog.  Hist.,  IV-163;  Revolutionary  Leaders,  Ch.  II); 
also  History,  Ch.  XIX;  Saunders,  Prefatory  Notes,  Colonial 
Records,  IX,  xlv-xlvii. 


How  We  Set  Up  Housekeeping  for  Ourselves  23 

SEVENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  How  We  Set  Up  Housekeeping  for  Our- 
selves 

"Resolved,  That  the  delegates  for  this  Colony  in  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  be  inipowered  to  concur  with  the  delegates  of  the 
other  Colonies  in  declaring  Independency,  and  forming  foreign 
alliances,  reserving  to  this  Colony  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of 
forming  a  Constitution  and  laws  for  this  Colony." — Resolution  of 
Provincial  Congress,  April  12,  1776. 

"Resolved,  That  Mr.  President  [and  seventeen  others]  be  a  Com- 
mittee to  form,  and  lay  before  this  House,  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
Form  of  a  Constitution  for  the  Government  of  this  State." — Reso- 
lution of  Provincial  Congress,  November  13,  1776. 

First  Paper  :    By 

Subject:   Organizing  for  Revolution. 

a.  The  Provincial  Congresses. 
6.  Committees  of  Safety. 

c.  The  Provincial  Council: 

d.  Personnel  and  organization. 

e.  Powers  and  duties. 
/.  Results. 

References : 

Ashe,  History,  XXV;  Connor,  History,  Chs.  XXIX-XXXI;  also 
Cornelius  Harnett,  Chs.  VI-VII;  Pittman,  The  Revolutionary 
Congresses  of  North  Carolina,  (Booklet,  II-6);  Whitaker,  The 
Provincial  Council  and  Committees  of  Safety  in  North  Caro- 
lina,   (Sprunt,   No.   8). 

Second  Paper:     By 


Subject:     Independence  and  Self-Government. 

a.  The  Halifax  Resolution  of  April  12,  1776. 
6.  The  Great  Declaration. 

c.  Proclaiming  the   Declaration  to  the  people. 

d.  Framing  a  new  constitution. 

e.  The  independent  government. 

/.  Inauguration  of  the  new  government. 
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References : 

Ashe,  History,  Chs.  XXIX-XXXII;  Connor,  History,  Chs.  XXII- 
XXIII;  also  Cornelius  Harnett,  Chs.  VIII-IX;  also  Ante-Bellum 
Builders,  Chs.  I  and  III;  Sikes,  Transition  from  Colony  to  Com- 
monwealth; also  Our  First  Constitution,  1116,  (Booklet  VII- 
2);  Nash,  The  North  Carolina  Constitution  of  1776  and  Its 
Makers,   (Sprunt,  II-2). 

Third  Paper:  By 

Subject:     Cornelius  Harnett. 
Biographical   sketch. 

References : 

Connor,  Cornelius  Harnett,  An  Essay  in  North  Carolina  History; 
also  briefer  sketches  in  Booklet,  V-3,  Biog.  Hist.,  11-152,  Revo- 
lutionary Leaders,  Ch.  Ill;  Smith,  Our  Debt  to  Cornelius  Har- 
nett,  (N.  C.  University  Magazine,  May,  1907). 


The  Boys  of  '76  25 

EIGHTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:     The  Boys  of  '76 

"As  to  further  aid  from  North  Carolina  they  have  agreed  to 
send  us  2,000  more  troops  immediately.  We  have  now  upwards  oi 
3,000  of  their  men  with  us,  and  I  esteem  this  last  augmentation 
as  the  highest  possible  mark  of  their  affection  for  us  and  as 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  their  zeal  for  the  glorious  cause 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  They  have  been  so  willing  and 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  afford  us  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power,  that  I  shall  ever  love  a  North  Carolinian,  and  join  with 
General  Moultrie  in  confessing  that  they  have  been  the  salvation 
of  this  country." —  Charles  Pinckney,  in  1779. 

First  Paper  :  By 

Subject:  Fighting  With  Washington. 

a.  The  North  Carolina  Continental  Line. 

b.  Brandywine  and   Germantown. 

c.  Valley  Forge  and  Monmouth. 

d.  The  Storming  of  Stony  Point. 

References : 

Ashe,  History,  Chs.  XXIX-XXX,  XXXIII-XXXIV;  Connor,  His- 
tory, Chs.  XXI,  XXIV,  XXVII;  Nash,  The  Continental  Line  of 
North  Carolina,  (Booklet,  XVII-3) ;  Haywood,  Number  of  North 
Carolinians  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  (Booklet,  XIV-5) ;  King,, 
Military  Organizations  of  North  Carolina  during  the  American 
Revolution,  (Booklet,  VII-1);  sketches  of  the  following  in 
Biog.  Hist.:  John  Ashe  (IV-36);  Edward  Buncombe  (1-197); 
James  Hogun  (IV-196);  Alexander  Llllington  (III-261); 
James  Moore  (11-298) ;  Francis  Nash  (III-292) ;  Jethro  Sumner 
(V-395). 

Second   Paper:     By 

Subject:    Turning  the  Tide  of  British  Victory. 

a.  conquest  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  1779-1780. 

b.  Preparations  for  conquest  of  North  Carolina. 

c.  Partisan  bands  of  the  Carolinas. 

d.  Invasion  of  North  Carolina,   1780. 

e.  The  British  run   into   a  'Hornets'   Nest." 
/.  King's  Mountain. 

g.  Greene  and  Cornwallis. 
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References : 

Ashe,  History,  Chs.  XXXVI -XXXVI I ;  Connor,  History,  Chs. 
XXV-XXVI;  Boyd,  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  (Booklet,  VIII- 
4);  Hill,  Greene's  Retreat,  (Booklet,  1-7);  also  History,  Chs. 
XXII-XXIV;  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  II,  Ch.  IX;  Hen- 
derson, Isaac  Shelby,  (Booklet,  XVI-3);  Schenck,  North  Caro- 
lina 1780-81,  passim. 

Third   Paper:   By 

Subject:  Richard  Caswell. 
Biographical  sketch. 
References : 

Ashe,  History,  Chs.  XXXIII-XXXIV;  Brooks,  Richard  Caswell, 
(Biog.  Hist.  111-65);  Connor,  History,  Ch.  XXIII;  also  Revo- 
lutionary Leaders,  Ch.  IV. 


Shall  We  Join  the  Union?  27 


NINTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:     Shall  We  Join  the  Union? 

"From  North  Carolina  came  [to  the  Federal  Convention  o* 
1787]  Alexander  Martin,  William  R.  Davie,  Richard  Dobbs 
Spaight,  and  Hugh  Williamson,  who,  at  the  critical,  moment,  pre- 
vented a  catastrophe  and  saved  the  Convention  from  dissolution. 
When  the  Connecticut  compromise— which  proposed  that  the  new 
Congress  should  be  made  up  of  two  Houses,  one  representing  the 
States  in  proportion  to  their  population,  the  other  giving  an  equal 
vote  to  each  State — was  trembling  in  the  balance,  North  Carolina 
saved  the  Convention  by  deserting  her  larger  associates.  .  .  .  Four 
of  the  six  States  .  .  .  which  demanded  a  proportional  representa- 
tion in  that  branch  [Senate]  still  stubbornly  refused  to  yield  that 
vital  point.  Victory  was  only  won  by  pledging  Massachusetts  to 
neutrality  .  .  .  and  by  the  bold  and  determined  stand  taken  by 
North  Carolina  in  favor  of  justice  to  the  smaller  States.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  signal  Davie  had  given  on  June  30,  North  Carolina 
broke  away  at  the  critical  moment  from  her  great  associates  and 
gave  a  majority  of  one  to  the  smaller  States." — Rannis  Taylor, 
The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  American  Constitution,  pp.  45,  199. 
Fiest    Paper:      By 

Subject:   How  North  Carolina  Saved  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

a.  "Why  a  new  Federal  Government  was  needed. 

b.  Call  for  a  Federal  Convention. 

c.  North  Carolina's  response. 

d.  Delegates  from  North  Carolina. 

e.  Their  contributions  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

References  : 

Beard,  An  Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  Boyd,  History,  Ch.  II;  Taylor,  Origin  and 
Groivth  of  the  American  Constitution,  vassim;  Hamilton,  Wil- 
liam R.  Davie,  (Sprunt,  No.  7) ;  Wagstaff,  State  Rights  and 
Political  Parties  in  North  Carolina;  also  Federalism  in  North 
Carolina  (Sprunt,  IX-2);  also  sketches  in  Biog.  Hist,  of  Hugh 
Williamson   (V-458);    William  R.  Davie    (VI-188);    Alexander 
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Martin    (III-274);    William   Blount    (111-25);    Richard   Dodos 
Spaight   (IV-397). 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:    North  Carolina  Changes  Her  Mind. 

a.  The  new  constitution  before  the  people. 

b.  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists. 

c.  James  Iredell  and  Willie  Jones. 

d.  North  Carolina  refuses  to  ratify,  1788. 

e.  Inauguration  of  the  new  Federal  Government. 
/.  North  Carolina  ratifies,  1789. 

Boyd,  History,  Ch.  II;  Connor,  H.  G.,  The  Conventions  of  1788- 
89  and  the  Federal  Constitution  (Booklet,  IV-4);  also  James 
Iredell  (Booklet,  XI-4);  Irby,  An  Old  Time  North  Carolina 
Election  (Proc.  Lit.  &  Hist.  Assn.,  1921) ;  Pierson,  The  Sover- 
eign State  of  North  Carolina,  1787-1789,  (Proc.  Lit.  &  Hist. 
Assn.,  1916);  Wagstaff,  State  Rights  and  Political  Parties  in 
North  Carolina;  Raper,  Why  North  Carolina  at  First  Refused 
to  Ratify  the  Constitution  (Reports  of  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association,  1905,  Vol.  I);  Best,  Adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  North  Carolina  (Trinity  Hist.  Papers,  Series 
V). 

Third  Paper:   By 

Subject:     Samuel  Johnston. 

Biographical  sketch. 
References  : 

Ashe,  Samuel  Johnston  (Biog.  Hist.,  IV-241);  Connor,  Samuel 
Johnston  (Booklet,  XI-4);  also  History,  XXI;  McRee,  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  James  Iredell,  passim;  consult  also 
titles  cited  under  preceding  subject. 


Education  fob  Citizenship  29 


TENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:     Education  fort  Citizenship 

"That  a  school  or  schools  be  established  by  the  Legislature,  for 
the  convenient  Instruction  of  youth,  with  such  Salaries  to  Masters, 
paid  by  the  Public  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices; 
and  all  useful  Learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted 
in  one  or  more  Universities." — Art.  XLI,  Constitution  of  North 
Carolina,  1776. 

First    Paper:      By 

Subject:    The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

a.  The  Constitutional  mandate. 
6.  Charter  and  organization. 

c.  Location  and  cornerstone. 

d.  Early  faculty,  students,  and  curriculum. 

e.  Development,  1792-1868. 

f.  The  closed  doors,   1868. 

g.  Contributions  to  the  State,  1792-1868. 

References : 

Battle,  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  1; 
Boyd,  History,  passim-;  Murphey,  University  Address  of  1827 
(in  Hoyt,  Murphey  Papers,  11-341;  also  in  Peele,  Lives  of 
Distinguished  North  Carolinians,  128) ;  Weeks,  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  Civil  War;  Connor,  University  in 
the  Sixties  (University  News  Letter,  Aug.  15,  1917,  Vol.  Ill, 
No.  38). 

Second  Paper:     By 


Subject:     Schools  for  Everybody. 

a.  The  Constitutional  mandate. 

b.  The  Murphey  educational   program. 

c.  The  Literary  Board. 

d.  School  law  and  election  of  1839. 

e.  The  Common  School  system,  1840-1852. 

/.    The  Common  Schools  under  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  1852-1865. 

References : 

Boyd,  History,  Chs.  V,  XIII;  Coon,  Public  Education  in  North 
Carolina,  1790-1840  (Public  Education  in  North  Carolina:  A 
Documentary  History,  1790-1840;  Introduction);  Connor,  Ante- 
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Bellum  Builders,  Chs.  II,  IV;  Knight,  Public  School  Education 
in  North  Carolina,  passim;  also  Public  Education  in  the  South, 
passim;  Hoyt,  Archibald  D.  Murphey  (Biog.  Hist.,  IV-340); 
see  also  Murphey  Papers,  11-49,  61) ;  Smith,  History  of  Educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina,  passim;  Weeks,  Calvin  Henderson 
Wiley  and  the  Origin  of  the  Common  Schools  of  North 
Carolina. 

Third  Paper:   By 

Subject:   William  Richardson  Davie. 
a.  Brief  sketch  of  career  prior  to  1787. 
6.  Delegate  to  Convention  of  1787. 

c.  Advocate  of  ratification  of  Federal  Constitution. 

d.  Legislative  career  and  policies. 

e.  Father  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
/.    Governor. 

g.  A  mission  of  peace,  1799-1800. 
h.  Later  years.  , 

References : 

Battle,  History  of  the  University,  passim;  Boyd,  History,  passim; 
Clark,  William  R.  Davie  (Peele,  Lives  of  Distinguished  North 
Carolinians;  Hamilton,  Willam  Richardson  Davie  (Sprunt, 
No.  7) ;  Carr,  William  Richardson  Davie;  Murphey,  University 
Address  of  1827  (Hoyt,  Murphey  Papers,  11-341) ;  Ashe,  Wil- 
liam Richardson  Davie   (Biog.  Hist.,  VI-188). 


Sectional  Controversies  31 


ELEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:     Sectional  Controversies 

"A  Constitution  which  suited  the  Condition  of  a  State  in  the 
Year  1776,  and  which  had  an  Operation  at  that  Time  strictly 
conformably  to  the  Principles  of  Representative  Government,  may 
have  become  by  the  Change  of  Circumstances,  unsuited  to  the  Con- 
dition of  the  State  at  this**  time,  and  Anti-republican  in  its  Opera- 
tion. It  is  Referred  to  Your  Committee  to  enquire  Whether  such 
a  Change  of  Circumstances  has  taken  place  in  North  Carolina 
since  the  Year  1776,  and  Whether  such  defects  exist  in  the  Con- 
stitution as  require  the  Interposition  of  the  sovereign  power.    .  .  . 

"The  Principal  defect  is  the  Inequality  of  Representation  in 
the  Legislature.  In  the  Year  1776,  this  Inequality  existed  in  a 
small  degree  only.  Since  that  Time,  the  increased  Population  in 
the  Western  and  the  Division  of  Counties  in  the  Eastern  Part  of 
the  State,  have  produced  an  Inequality,  that  militates  against 
the  first  Principles  of  a  Republican  System  of  Government.  'That 
a  Majority  should  govern/  is  one  of  those  first  Principles.  The 
Condition  of  the  State  has  so  changed  since  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  that  this  Principle  no  longer  Operates.  The  Politi- 
cal Power  now  resides  in  a  small  Minority.  .  .  .  About  one 
third  of  the  White  Population  elect  a  Majority  of  the  Members 
to  the  General  Assembly.  The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina 
has  adopted  as  the  Basis  of  Representation  .  .  .  the  mere  terri- 
torial limits  of  Counties.  In  this  Respect  it  is  defective  in  prin- 
ciple and  unjust  in  Operation  and  it  is  evident  that  this  injustice 
is  daily  increasing.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  without  some 
Change  in  the  Constitution,  three  fourths  of  the  People  will  be 
under  the  Dominion  of  one  fourth." — Archibald  D.  Murphey, 
Report  to  the  General  Assembly,  1816. 

Eirst  Paper:     By 

Subject:    Quarreling  over  the  Family  Inheritance. 

a.  Social,  economic,  and  political  conditions,  1790-1830. 
5.  The  Murphey  program  of  economic  development, 
c.  Conflicting  sectional  interests. 
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d.  Comparative  growth   of  East  and  West,  1776-1830. 

e.  East  maintains  political  supremacy. 
/.    Demands  of  the  West. 

References : 

Boyd,  History,  Chs.  V,  VIII;  also  Antecedents  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  1836  (South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  IX,  1-2);  Connor, 
Ante-Bellum  Builders;  Hamilton,  Party  Politics,  Ch.  II;  Wea- 
ver, Internal  Improvements  in  North  Carolina. 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:    The  Voice  of  the  People. 

a.  Undemocratic  character  of  the  Constitution  of  1776. 
o.  Agitation  for  reform,   1790-1830. 

c.  The  convention  campaign  of  1834. 

d.  The   Convention   of   1835.  , 

Personnel  and  organization. 
Typical   debates. 
Proposed  amendments. 

e.  The  people  pass  on  the  amendments. 
/.   Free  and  equal   suffrage. 

References : 

Boyd,  History,  Chs.  VIII,  XV-XVI;  Connor,  Ante-Bellum  Build- 
ers, Ch.  Ill;  Connor,  H.  G.,  Convention  of  1835  (Booklet, 
XVIII-2);  Creecy,  Grandfather's  Tales  of  North  Carolina  His- 
tory, passim;  Hamilton,  Party  Politics,  Chs.  X-XVI;  Debates 
in  the  Convention  of  1835. 

Third  Paper:  By 

Subject:    William  Gaston. 
Biographical  sketch. 
References : 

Battle,  W.  H.,  William  Gaston  (Peele,  Lives  of  Distinguished 
North  Carolinians) ;  Battle,  R.  H.,  William  Gaston,  (Biog. 
Hist.,  11-99);  Boyd,  History,  passim;  Connor,  H.  G.,  William 
Gaston;  see  also  Gaston's  speeches  in  the  Debates  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1835. 


The  Spirit  of  Humanity  33 

TWELFTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:    The  Spirit  of  Humanity 

"I  come  not  to  urge  personal  claims,  nor  to  seek  individual 
benefits.  I  appear  as  the  advocate  of  those  who  cannot  plead 
their  own  cause;  I  come  as  the  friend  of  those  who  are  deserted, 
oppressed,  and  desolate.  In  the  Providence  of  God,  I  am  the 
voice  of  the  maniac  whose  piercing  cries  from  the  dreary  dun- 
geons of  your  jails  penetrate  not  your  halls  of  legislation.  I 
am  the  hope  of  the  poor  crazed  beings  who  pine  in  the  cells, 
and  stalls,  and  cages  of  your  poorhouses.  I  am  the  revelation  of 
hundreds  of  wailing,  suffering  creatures,  hidden  in  your  private 
dwellings,  and  in  pens  and  cabins,  shut  out,  cut  off  from  all 
healing  influences,  from  all  mind-resting  cures." — Dorothea  L. 
Dix  in  Memorial  to  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  of  181+8  in 
behalf  of  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane. 

First    Paper:      By 

Subject:   Teaching  the  Deaf  to  Hear,  the  Blind  to  See. 
o.  Brief  history  of  education  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

b.  Murphey  proposes  a  school  for  the  Deaf. 

c.  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

d.  North  Carolina's  first  school  for  the  Deaf. 

e.  William  D.  Cooke. 

/.    Development  of  our  schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

References : 

Boyd,  History,  Ch.  XIII;  Hoyt,  Murphey' s  Reports  on  Educa- 
tion, 1816-1811  (Murphey  Papers,  II.  49-56,  61-83);  North  Caro- 
lina Manual,  any  number  since  1913;  Biennial  Reports  of 
schools  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:    Hospitals  for  the  Mentally  Sick. 

a.  Unscientific  views  and  treatment  of  insanity. 
o.  Work  of  Phillipe  Pinel. 

c.  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  Apostle  of  Humanity. 

d.  Our  first  hospital  for  the  mentally  sick. 

e.  Development  of  our  State  system  of  charities. 

3 
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References : 

Boyd,  History,  Ch.  XIII;  Connor,  James  G.  Dobbin  (Biog.  Hist., 
VI-209);  Tiffany,  Life  of  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix;  Dix,  Memorial 
to  the  Legislature  of  18^8  (Public  Documents  of  1848);  Bi- 
ennial Reports  of  State  Hospitals  (Public  Documents);  North 
Carolina  Manual  (any  issue  since  1913). 

Third  Papee:    By 

Subject:      John    Motley    Moeehead;    Aechitect    and 
Buildeb  of  Public  "Woeks. 
Biographical   sketch. 
References : 

Boyd,  History,  passim;  Connor,  John  Motley  Morehead  (Proc. 
Lit.  and  Hist.  Assn,  1912);  Hamilton,  Party  Politics,  Chs. 
V-VIII;  Smith,  John  Motley  Morehead,  (Biog.  Hist.,  11-250); 
Konkle,  John  Motley  Morehead  and  the  Development  of  North 
Carolina,  (especially  valuable  for  reprints  in  full  of  Governor 
Morehead's  public  addresses  and  State  papers;  for  his  mes- 
sages to  the  Legislature  see  Chs.  X-XI). 
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THIRTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:     Our  Second  Family  Quarrel 

"After  all  the  centuries  of  civilization,  the  efforts  of  learning 
to  teach  the  selfish  conservation  of  life,  the  values  of  self-real- 
ization, the  sharp  calculations  that  personal  ambition  makes,  there 
emerges  in  your  example  once  more  the  epic  paradox;  'He  that 
saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it'  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  in  great 
service  shall  save  it.  The  unforgetting  affection  of  the  world 
is  reserved  for  those  who  careless  of  fame  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment have  thrown  their  lives  at  the  foot  of  a  great  cause :  a  Regu- 
lus,  a  Wolfe,  a  Sidney,  a  Pettigrew,  a  Christ;  for  men  who  give 
their  lives  for  a  hit  of  paper,  if  that  paper  means  freedom;  for  a 
murmured  prayer,  if  that  prayer  means  truth;  for  a  flower,  if 
that  flower  means  love ;  for  a  trifle  of  flag,  if  that  flag  means  home. 

"The  war  you  waged  was  as  pure  a  war  of  service  and  ideals 
as  was  ever  waged  by  men.  It  was  no  war  of  conquest,  nor  of  vain- 
glory, nor  of  hate.  You  loved  the  Union  and  you  did  not  fight 
against  her;  but  you  loved  your  State,  and  what  she  stood  for, 
more,  and  you  fought  for  her  with  a  valor  whose  radiance  un- 
stained by  any  self-interest  becomes  more  luminous  with  every 
passing  year.  ...  It  is  for  the  spirit  in  which  you  made  your 
sacrifice — the  love  of  the  man  for  the  land  of  his  birth  and  the 
institutions  of  his  fathers  ...  it  is  this  supreme  self-surrender 
and  self-forgetfulness  that  sanctify  all  of  the  temporalities  of 
that  war  of  destruction,  and  evoke  from  its  terrific  annihilations 
the  eternal  benedictions  of  peace. 

"In  the  nation's  holy  of  holies  will  stand  your  ancient  sacrifice, 
the  incarnate  patriotism  of  a  continent — History's  Calvary  be- 
comes its  Mount  of  Transfiguration." — Edward  Kidder  Graham, 
"Welcome  to  the  Civil  War  Classes,  1861-68." 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:    Leaving  the  Old  Homestead. 

a.  Influences  for  Union  and  for  Secession. 

6.  North  Carolina  refuses  to  secede, — February  election,  1861. 
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c.  North  Carolina  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

d.  Fort  Sumter  and  Lincoln's  call  for  troops. 

e.  "You  can  get  no  troops  from  North  Carolina." 
/.  The  Secession  Convention  of  May,  1861. 

References : 

Boyd,  History,  Ch.  XVI;  Hamilton,  Party  Politics,  Chs.  XVII- 
XVIII;  also  History,  Ch.  I;  also  Reconstruction,  Ch.  I;  Wag- 
staff,  State  Rights  and  Political  Parties,  Ch.  V;  McCormick. 
Personnel  of  the  Convention  of  1861,  and  Battle,  Legislation  of 
the  Convention  of  1861  (Sprunt,  No.  1);  Memoirs  of  W.  W. 
Holden,  Ch.  I: 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Boys  in  Gray. 
a.  Organizing  for  war. 
6.  Capture  of  New  Bern. 

c.  Fort  Fisher. 

d.  Sherman's  invasion. 

e.  Surrender  of  Raleigh. 
/.    Johnston's  last  stand. 

g.  North  Carolina's  contribution  to  the  Confederacy. 

References : 

Hamilton,  History,  Ch.  II;  also  Reconstruction,  Ch.  I;  Hill,  His- 
tory, Chs.  XXXII-XLIII;  also  Confederate  Military  History,  Vol. 
IV  (this  volume  deals  with  operations  in  North  Carolina) ; 
Five  Points  in  the  Record  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Civil 
War  (Literary  and  Historical  Activities  in  North  Carolina, 
Vol.  I,  371-491) ;  Spencer,  Last  Ninety  Days  of  the  War  in 
North  Carolina;  Clark,  North  Carolina  in  the  Confederacy, 
(South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  Vol.  I,  483-97) ;  Dowd, 
Life  of  Vance  (lectures  of  Vance  on  "The  Political  and  Social 
South  during  the  War"  pp.  430-62;  and  on  "The  Last  Days 
of  the  War  in  North  Carolina,"  pp.  462-493). 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:      Zebulon    Baird    Vance,     The    Great    War 
Governor. 
Biography. 
References : 

Dowd,  Life  of  Vance;  Battle,  Address  at  Unveiling  of  Statue  of 
Vance  at  Raleigh;  Memorial  Addresses  (in  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives) ;  Proceedings  in  Statu- 
ary  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  Unveiling  of  a  Statue  to 
Zebulon  B.  Vance. 
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:    Under  the  Old  Flag  Again 

"Peace  then  came — no,  not  peace,  but  the  end  of  war  came — no, 
not  the  end  of  war,  but  the  end  of  legitimate  civilized  war,  and  for 
three  years  you  dallied  with  us.  One  day  we  were  treated  as 
though  we  were  in  the  Union,  and  as  though  we  had  legitimate 
State  governments  in  operation;  another  day  we  were  treated  as 
though  we  were  out  of  the  Union,  and  our  State  governments  were 
rebellious  usurpations.  It  was  a  regular  game  of  'Now  you  see 
it  and  now  you  don't.'  We  were  in  the  Union  for  all  purpose.- 
of  oppression;  we  were  out  of  it  for  all  purposes  of  protection. 
Finally,  .  .  .  the  Union  was  dissolved  by  act  of  Congress  and  we 
were  formally  legislated  outside.  .  .  .  You  deposed  our  State  gov- 
ernments and  ejected  from  office  every  official,  from  Governor  to 
township  constable,  and  remitted  us  to  a  state  of  chaos  in  which 
the  only  light  of  human  authority  for  the  regulation  of  human 
affairs  and  control  of  human  passions  was  that  which  gleamed 
from  the  polished  point  of  the  soldier's  bayonet.  .  .  .  You  dis- 
franchised at  least  ten  per  cent  of  our  citizens,  embracing  the 
wisest,  best  and  most  experienced.  You  enfranchised  our  slaves, 
the  lowest  and  most  ignorant ;  and  you  placed  over  them  as  leaders 
a  class  of  men  who  have  attained  to  the  highest  positions  of  infamy 
known  to  modern  ages.  ...  It  would  be  well  ...  to  remember 
that  the  inflexible  law  of  compensation  exists  in  politics  as  well 
as  in  all  things  else.  If  we  violate  the  laws  of  health  we  suffer 
bodily  pains  or  early  dissolution;  if  we  violate  the  laws  of 
society  we  suffer  in  public  esteem;  ...  if  we  violate  the  laws 
of  God,  we  will  suffer  the  penalties  of  sin.  ...  So  it  is  in 
politics.  You  outraged  all  of  our  sensibilities  in  your  treatment 
of  us,  and  we  naturally  became  your  political  enemies.  There 
is  no  impunity  for  transgression." — Z.  B.  Vance,  Speech  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  1880. 

First  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Military  District  Number  2. 
a.  Overthrow  of  the  State  government. 
6.  "Provisional  Governor"  Holden. 
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c.  The  Conventions  of  1865  and  1866. 

d.  Under  military  rule. 

e.  Restoration  of  civil  government. 

Hamilton,  History,  Chs.  V-VI;  also  Reconstruction,  Chs.  III- 
VI;  Hill,  History,  Chs.  XLIV-XLV;  Herbert,  Why  the  Solid 
South?;  Hamilton,  North  Carolina  from  1865  to  the  Present 
Time  (South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  I,  479);  Memoirs 
of  W.  W.  Holden;  Winston,  Matthew  W.  Ransom;  following 
in  Biog.  Hist:  W.  W.  Holden  (III-184);  Jonathan  Worth 
(III-435);  Josiah  Turner,  Jr.,  (III-415);  Curtis  H.  Brogden 
(VI-106);  Albion  W.  Tourgee  (IV-440);  Matt.  W.  Ransom 
(1-420). 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Invisible  Empire. 

a.  Coming  of  the   carpet-baggers. 

b.  Freedmen  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

c.  Civilization  endangered. 

d.  The  genuine  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

e.  Social  and  political  results  of  the  Ku  Klux  movement. 

Refeeences : 

Hamilton,  History,  Ch.  VII;  also  Reconstruction,  Chs.  VIII, 
XII,  XIII,  XIV;  Jarvls,  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  (Booklet,  1,-12, 
II-l);  Dent,  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
(Trinity  Hist.  Papers,  Series  1);  Pegram,  A  Ku  Klux  Raid 
and  What  Became  of  It  /Ibid J ;  Carlton,  The  Assassination 
of  John  Walters  Stephens  (Ibid,  Series  II) ;  Memoirs  of 
W.  W.  Holden. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject:    William  A.  Graham,  A  Statesman  of  the  Old 
Regime. 
Biographical  sketch. 
References : 

McGehee,  William  A.  Graham  (Peele,  Lives  of  Distinguished 
North  Carolinians) ;  Nash,  William  A.  Graham  (Publications 
of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Bulletin  No.  7) ; 
Spencer,  Last  Ninety  Days  of  the  War  in  North  Carolina, 
passim. 
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FIFTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:    Rebuilding  an  Ancient  Commonwealth 

"And  now,  Mr.  President,  if  the  breath  was  about  to  leave  my 
body  and  I  was  permitted  to  say  but  one  word  as  to  what  my 
country  most  needed,  that  word  should  be  Best!  Rest  from  strife, 
rest  from  sectional  conflict,  rest  from  sectional  bitterness,  rest 
from  inflammatory  appeals.  .  .  .  Rest  in  all  lands  and  in  all 
literature  is  used  as  the  symbol  of  the  most  perfect  state  of 
felicity  which  mankind  can  attain  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
'And  the  land  had  rest/  said  the  old  Hebrew  chroniclers  in  de- 
scribing the  reign  of  their  good  kings.      .  .  .  Heaven   itself   is 

described  as  rest Can  we  not  give  rest  to  our  people?     I 

know,  Mr.  President,  that  those  from  whom  I  come  desire  it 
above  their  chief  joy.  The  excitement  through  which  we  have 
passed  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  suffering  and  the  sorrow, 
the  calamity,  public  and  private,  which  they  have  undergone  have 
filled  their  hearts  with  indescribable  yearnings  for  national 
peace.  .  .  .  There  is  one  policy,  and  but  one,  to  effect  this  object, 
and  that  is  the  policy  of  conciliation,  of  restoration.  .  .  .  Nature 
everywhere  teaches  it,  and  her  thousand  agencies,  silent  and 
mysterious,  constantly  inculcate  it.  ...  Cross  this  noble  river 
which  flows  by  our  capital  and  search  for  the  battlefields  of 
blood-watered  Virginia.  You  can  scarce  find  them.  Dense  forests 
of  young  saplings  cover  all  the  hills  and  plains  that  were  so 
lately  swept  bare  by  marching  and  camping  armies.  .  .  .  Waving 
seas  of  wheat  cover  the  open  fields  so  lately  plowed  by  the 
bursting  shells  while  charging  battalions  met  in  deadly  shock; 
and  green  grass  has  so  covered  the  lines  of  entrenchment  as  to 
give  them  all  the  seeming  of  the  cunning  farmer's  ditches.  Res- 
toration is  Nature's  law;  let  us  imitate  her." — Z.  B.  Vance, 
Speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  1880. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:    Fruits  of  the  Soil. 

a.  Soil  and  climate. 

6.  North  Carolina,  "a  three-crop  State." 
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c.  Establishment   of   State   Department   of  Agriculture. 

d.  The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering. 

e.  Agricultural  development,  1870-1920. 

Refeeences : 

Hamilton,  History,  Chs.  XI,  XVII;  Biennial  Reports  (State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,)  North  Carolina  and  its  Resources 
(State  Department  of  Agriculture,  1896);  Bulletins  (North 
Carolina  Club,  Chapel  Hill) ;  North  Carolina  Manual,  issues 
1905-1923;    U.  S.  Census  Reports. 

Second   Papee:     By 

Subject:     The  Music  of  the  Loom. 

a.  Basis  of  our  industrial  development. 

b.  Manufacturing  in  ante-bellum  days. 

c.  Pioneers  of  our  modern  industrialism. 

d.  Development  of  manufacture  of  (1)  cotton,  (2)  tobacco,  (3)  lumber. 

e.  Growth  of  industrial  centers, — High  Point,  Winston-Salem,  Gastonia, 

Durham,  and  others. 

f.  Modern  industrial  problems. 

References : 

Hamilton,  History,  Chs.  XI,  XVII;  Thompson,  From  the  Cotton 
Field  to  the  Cotton  Mill;  Brooks,  The  Story  of  Cotton; 
Tompkins,  History  of  Mecklenburg  County,  2v,  passim;  Win- 
ston, A  Builder  of  the  New  South:  Daniel  Augustus  Tomp- 
kins; Reports  (Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Printing) ; Reports 
of  U.  S.  Census  Bureau;  Sketches  of  following  in  Biog.  Hist: 
Julian  S.  Carr  (11-51) ;  the  Dukes  (111-94-114) ;  the  Fries 
family  (111-129-57) ;  the  Hanes  brothers  (11-139-152);  the  Holt 
family  (VII-19S-256) ;  Richard  Joshua  Reynolds  (III-334); 
Moses  and  Caesar  Cone   (VIII-109-117). 

Fiest  Papee:  By 

Subject:     Chaeles  B.  Aycock:,  Educational  Goveenoe. 
o.  Reopening  of  the  University,  1875. 

b.  History  of  public  schools,  1868-1900. 

c.  Biographical  sketch  of  Governor  Aycock. 

References : 

Connor  and  Poe,  Life  and  Speeches  of  Charles  B.  Aycock; 
Knight,  Public  School  Education  in  North  Carolina,  XIII-XV; 
Hamilton,  History,  Ch.  XVI. 
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SIXTEENTH  MEETING 

juate Place 

General  Topic:     History  of County 

"I  love  my  home  town  better  than  any  other  town  in  Wayne 
County;  I  love  Wayne  County  better  than  any  other  county  in 
North  Carolina,  North  Carolina  better  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  the  United  States  better  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  and  I  love  this  world  better  than  the  next." — Charles 
B.  Aycoch,  Educational  Address  in  Maine. 

"The  love  of  home,  of  family,  of  neighborhood,  of  county,  of 
State,  predominated  in  him  [Robert  E.  Lee].  The  elemental 
foundation  of  all  free  government  is  found  in  this  vital  fact. 
There  can  never  be  a  free  people  save  those  who  love  and 
serve  those  closest  to  them  first,  and  those  farthest  away  after- 
wards. The  Gospel  must  be  preached  to  all  the  world,  but  its 
preaching  must  begin  at  Jerusalem.  It  never  could  have  begun 
anywhere  else,  and  if  it  had,  it  would  never  have  gone  anywhere 
else." — Aycoch,  Address  on  Lee's  birthday,  1912. 

First  Papee:     By.... 

Subject:     Our  Own  Neighboehood. 
o.  Geographical  features. 
&.  Flora  and  fauna. 

c.  Influence  of  its  geography  on  its  history. 

d.  Population: 

Race  elements. 
Where  they  came  from. 
Why  they  came. 
Character. 

Second  Paper  :     By 


Subject:     Beginning  of County. 

a.  Organization  of  the  county. 
6.  When  and  why  created. 

c.  Boundaries. 

d.  Origin  of  name. 

e.  Selection  of  county  seat. 

/.   Erection  of  public  buildings. 
g.  The  first  county  government. 
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Third  Paper  :    By. 


Subject:   Growth  and  Development. 
a.  Important  historical   events   and   persons. 
6.  Development  of  county  government. 

c.  The   public   school   system. 

d.  Churches. 

e.  Road  building. 

/.    The  coming  of  railroads. 

g.  Agricultural   development. 

h.  Industrial   growth. 

i.    Growth  of  wealth  and  population. 

Refekences : 

The  following  references  are  to  general  sources  only,  which  the 
student  of  the  history  of  any  county  would  of  course  consult; 
it  is  impracticable  to  list  here  a  bibliography  of  specific  counties 
and  localities. 

Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina. 

Laws. 

Legislative  Journals. 

Newspapers. 

County  and  town  records. 

Reports  of  county  and  town  officials. 

U.  S.  Census  Reports. 

Reports  of  State  officials. 

Family  records. 

Church  and  school  records. 

Traditions  and  personal  reminiscences. 

Bulletins   of  the   North  Carolina   Club    (Chapel   Hill,  N.   C), 

North  Carolina  Manual,  1913. 

Bibliographies  of  many  counties  and  localities. 
Boyd    and    Hamilton,   A    Syllabus    of   North    Carolina   History, 

1584-1876.     (Durham,  1913). 
Connor,  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I:  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary Periods  1584-1783.      (Chicago,  1919.) 
Boyd,  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  II:  The  Federal  Period, 

1783-1860.     (Chicago,  1919). 
Hamilton,  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  Ill:  North  Carolina 

since  1860.      (Chicago,   1919.) 


TERMS  FOR  THE   COURSE 

The  fee  for  "Studies  in  the  History  of  Worth  Carolina"  is 
$10.00,  for  which  ten  copies  of  the  program  and  one  copy  of 
Ashe's  History  of  North  Carolina  will  be  supplied  and  necessary 
reference  material  will  be  loaned.  The  references  listed  are  to 
publications  found  in  the  University  Library.  They  will  be 
copied  from  the  volumes  and  sent  in  the  typewritten  form  if  the 
books  are  not  available  for  extension  service.  Sufficient  material 
for  preparing  the  papers  will  be  sent,  though  not  necessarily  all 
material  listed. 

Additional  copies  of  the  program  can  be  supplied  at  fifty  cents 
each;  additional  copies  of  Ashe's  History  of  North  Carolina 
can  be  supplied  by  the  publishers  for  $7.00  each  or  by  the  Ex- 
tension Division  for  $5.00  each. 

Loan  of  Boohs 

Books  and  other  material  for  this  course  will  be  loaned  upon 
the  following  terms:  The  club  must  first  register  and  pay  the 
required  fee.  The  secretary  should  order  the  material  at  least 
two  weeks  before  it  is  needed.  Requests  for  material  by  return 
mail  will  be  attended  to,  but  there  is  danger  of  its  arriving  too 
late  to  be  used. 

Material  must  be  returned  in  two  weeks  from  the  date  on  which 
it  is  received.  Five  cents  a  day  will  be  charged  for  material 
kept  over  time. 

Transportation  charges  are  borne  both  ways  by  the  club. 
This  may  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  club  year  or  upon  receipt 
of  books. 

Address  all  correspondence  concerning  this  program  to 
Bureau  of  Public  Discussion, 
University  Extension  Division 
"Women's  Clubs  Section 

Chapel  Hill,  N  C. 
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Second  Paper:   Other  Principles  of  Decoration. 
Third  Paper:    Color   Scheme  for  the  House  and  for  Individual 
Rooms. 

Third  Meeting:  Floors  and  Woodwork. 
First  Paper:   The  Woodwork. 
Second  Paper:  Paint. 
Third  Paper:  Floors. 

Fourth  Meeting:  Walls  and  Ceilings. 
First  Paper:   The  Ceiling. 
Second  Paper:  The  Wall  as  a  Background. 
Third  Paper:  How  to  Choose  Wall  Coverings. 

Fifth  Meeting:  Windows,  Doors  and  Their  Treatment. 
First  Paper:   Shades  and  Awnings. 
Second  Paper:   Story  of  Textiles. 
Third  Paper:    Curtains,  Draperies,  and  Portieres. 

Sixth  Meeting:    Floor  Coverings. 

First   Paper   Artistic   and    Economic   Viewpoint   in   the   Use   of 

Floor  Coverings. 
Second  Paper:    Kind   of  Rugs  and  Their  Care. 
Third  Paper:  Other  Floor  Coverings. 

Seventh  Meeting:  Furniture. 

First  Paper:    Selection  of  Furniture. 
Second  Paper:   The  American  Tradition. 
Third  Paper:   Antique  Furniture. 

Eighth  Meeting:  Pictures  and  Bric-a-brac. 
First  Paper:    Choosing  Pictures. 
Second  Paper:  Grouping  and  Placing  Pictures. 
Third  Paper:  Bric-a-brac:  Its  Use  and  Misuse. 
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Ninth  Meeting:    The  Living  Room,  Dining  Room  and  Kitchen. 
First  Paper:    The  Living  Room. 
Second  Paper:   The  Dining  Room. 
Third  Paper:   The  Kitchen. 

Tenth   Meeting:    Bedrooms   and   Baths;    Halls,    Stairways   and   Fire- 
places;  Sun-rooms. 
First  Paper:   Bedrooms  and  Bathrooms. 
Second  Paper:  Hall,  Stairways,  and  Fireplaces. 
Third  Paper:   The  Sun-room. 

Eleventh  Meeting:  Miscellaneous  Items  in  the  Home. 
First  Paper:   The  Problem  of  Artificial  Light. 
Second   Paper:    Silk  Lamp   Shades  You   Can  Make. 
Third  Paper:    Choice  of  Decorative  Objects:    Pottery,  etc. 

Twelfth  Meeting:  Individual  Touches  in  the  Home. 

First  Paper:  Stenciling  Furniture  and  Fabrics  at  Home. 
Second  Paper:  What  to  Put  on  the  Mantel  and  Sideboard. 
Third  Paper:   How  to  Paint  Furniture. 

Thirteenth  Meeting:  Individual  Touches  in  the  Home   (continued). 

First  Paper:  The  Decorative  Use  of  Slip  Covers  and  How  to  Make 

Them. 
Second  Paper:  How  to  Equip  the  Clothes  Closet. 
Third  Paper:  How  to  Make  Rag  Rugs  of  Six  Varieties 

or 
How  to  Refinish  Natural  Wood  Furniture. 

Fourteenth  Meeting:   General  Discussion  of  the  Past  Meetings. 

Fifteenth  Meeting:  Report  of  a  First  Floor  Plan. 

Sixteenth  Meeting:   Report  of  a  Second  Floor  Plan. 

Bibliography 

Terms  for  the  Course 


INTRODUCTION 

No  invention  or  achievement  has  ever  heen  successfully  carried 
out  without  a  plan.  So  in  furnishing  and  decorating  a  home  a 
plan  must  be  made,  and,  after  it  has  been  put  down  in  detail,  it 
should  be  tested  by  every  known  law  of  decoration,  fitness,  use, 
and  durability.     Only  then  can  we  proceed  with  the  actual  work. 

This  plan  begins  with  the  style  of  house  and  its  location  and 
continues  through  its  furnishing.  Very  few  of  us  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  build  a  house  as  we  please  but  are  forced  to  live 
in  one  designed  and  built  according  to  some  other  person's  tastes 
and  desires.  In  that  case  we  must  accept  what  we  have  and  adapt 
our  decorative  scheme  to  the  good  things  in  the  house,  and  recon- 
struct the  rest  to  suit  our  needs  and  ideas. 

No  matter  whether  we  build  or  live  in  a  house  of  another's 
choosing,  we  shall  find  that  a  truly  artistic  and  livable  house  is  not 
made  by  spending  large  sums  of  money  upon  reproductions  of 
a  given  period,  nor  by  following  the  fads  and  fashions,  but  by  the 
intelligent  selection  and  arrangement  of  harmonious  forms,  materi- 
als and  colors  according  to  a  well  defined  plan,  embodying  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  art  and  home-making,  which  can  be 
applied  to  all  real  homes  of  every  period. 

Mabt  Thomas  Hobbs. 

September,    1923. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  reference  citations: 

Daniels: — Daniels,     Fred     Hamilton — The    Furnishing     of     a     Modest 
Home — Mentzer,  Bush  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1908. 

I)e  Wolfe: — De  Wolfe,  Elsie — The  House  in  Good  Taste — The  Century 
Co.,  New  York,  1920. 

Quinn: — Quinn,  Mary  J. — Planning  and  Furnishing  the  Home — Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York,  1914. 

Parsons: — Parsons,  Frank  A. — Interior  Decoration — Doumleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,   1923. 

Wood  and  Burbank: — Wood,  Grace  and  Burbank,  Emily — The  Art  of 
Interior  Decoration — Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  1917. 

Farmers'1   Bulletin   1219: — Farmers'    Bulletin    1219 — Floors    and   Floor 
Coverings — U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Good  Housekeeping  Service  Folios  and  Leaflets  and  Studio  Series: — 
Furnishings    and    Decorations — Good    Housekeeping,    119    West    40th 
Street,  New  York,   1922. 

STUDIO    SERIES 

No.  1.  The   Library   or   Living   Room. 

No.  2.  The  Sitting  Room  or  General  Living  Room. 

No.  3.  The  Sun  Parlor  or  Porch. 

No.  4.  How  to  Make  a  Dining-Living  Room. 

FOLIOS 

No.  1.  Stenciling  Furniture  and  Fabrics  at  Home. 

No.  2.  Drapery  Fabrics  and  Fashions  for  Doors  and  Windows. 

No.  3.  Silk  Lamp   Shades  You   Can  Make. 

No.  4.  How  to  Equip  the  Clothes  Closet. 

No.  5.  The  Decorative  Use  of  Slip  Covers  and  How  to  Make  Them. 

No.  6.  How  to  Make  Rag  Rugs. 

No.  7.  How  to  Paint  Furniture. 

No.  8.  Interior  Woodwork  and  Wall  Finishes. 

No.  9.  Floor   Finishes  and  Coverings. 


No.  2.  How  to  Refinish  Natural  Wood  Furniture. 

No.  3.  List  of  Books  on  Interior  Decorating  and  Allied  Subjects. 

No.  4.  What  to  Put  on  the  Mantel  and  Sideboard. 
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Ohio: — Ohio     State     University     Extension     Bulletin — Home     Decora- 
tion—Vol.  IX,  No.  10,  June,  1914,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Purdue: — Purdue  University  Extension  Leaflet  No.  120 — Home  Furnish- 
ings— Lafayette,  Indiana,  July,  1921. 

Texas: — University  of  Texas   Bulletin,  No.   26 — The  Furnishings  and 
Decoration   of  a  Home — Austin,  Texas,  May   5,   1916. 

Massachusetts: — Massachusetts  University  Extension  Course — Interior 
Home  Decoration — Boston,  Massachusetts. 


PLANNING   AND   FURNISHING   A   HOME 

FIRST  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:     Development  of  the  Modern  House 
If  you  have  sense,  and  feeling,  determine  what  sort  of  a  house 
will  be  fit  for  you;  determine  to  work  for  it — to  get  it — and  to 
die  in  it,  if  the  Lord  will. — John  Ruslcin. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  History  of  the  House. 

a.  American  Renaissance. 

Awakened   interest  in  planned  homes. 

Standards. 

Theories  of  art  upon  which  the  house  is  built. 

Why  women  should  be  interested  in  house  decoration. 

b.  History  of  the  home. 

European. 
Modern  home. 
References  : 

De  Wolfe,  ch.  I;  Ohio,  p.  1. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     The  House:  Location,   Style,   Construction, 
Proportions,  Individual  Features. 

References  : 

Daniels,  chs.  I,  II,  III;   Massachusetts,  Assignment  I. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Problems  in  Building  and  Furnishing. 

References  : 

Quinn,   chs.    I,   II;    Texas,   pp.    3-7. 

Copyrighted,  1923,  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
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SECOND  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:     Principles  of  Decoration 
"A  home  is  one  large  design,"  made  of  subdesigns  in  the  shape 
of  individual  rooms ;  consequently,  a  simple  and  artistic  whole  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  design  and  harmony. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Color. 
a.  Circles. 
&.  Rhythm. 

c.  Balance. 

d.  Color  tone. 

e.  Color  harmony. 

References  : 

Parsons,  ch.  I;  Purdue;  Ohio;  Massachusetts,  Assign- 
ment I. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Other  Principles  of  Decoration. 
a.  Line 
&.  Design. 

c.  Simplicity 

d.  Fitness  to  purpose. 

e.  Unity. 

/.  Balance. 

References  : 

Daniels,  ch.  II;  Quinn,  ch.  IV;  Parsons,  ch.  II. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Color  Schemes  for   the   House  and   for  In- 
dividual Booms. 

References  : 

Daniels,  ch.  IV;  De  Wolfe,  chs.  II,  VI,  VII;  Texas;  also 
all  references  for  First  Paper,  Second  Meeting;  Good 
Housekeeping  Service  Folio  No.  8,  p.  12. 
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THIRD  MEETING 
Date Place.. 


General  Topic:  Floors  and  Woodwork 
Woodwork  and  floors  are  rarely  given  the  necessary  amount  of 
consideration  in  a  home.  They  are,  however,  two  of  the  first 
factors  in  the  planning  of  a  scheme  of  decoration,  as  they  form 
a  prime  consideration  in  the  color  harmony  of  the  house  or  of 
individual  rooms. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Woodwork. 
a.  Material  used. 
6.  Treatment. 
References : 

Daniels,  ch.  IV;  Massachusetts,  Assignment  2;  Texas; 
Good  Housekeeping  Service  Folio  No.  8. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject :     Paint. 

a.  Kinds. 

b.  Application. 

c.  Care. 

References  : 

Texas,  Massachusetts,  Assignment  2;  Good  Housekeep- 
ing Service  Polio  No.  8. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Floors. 

a.  Wood  suitable  for  floors. 
&.  Finishing  floors, 
c.  Care  of  floors. 

References  : 

Daniels,  ch.  IV;  Farmers'  Bulletin  1219,  pp.  4-18;  Pur- 
due; Massachusetts,  Assignment  2;  Texas;  Good  House- 
keeping Service  Folio  No.  9. 
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FOURTH  MEETING 

Date Place 


General  Topic:     Walls  and  Ceilings 

The  walls  and  ceilings  are  two  essential  details  in  the  decoration 
of  a  home.  They  form  the  background  of  the  room  and  must  be 
sober  enough  to  keep  in  the  background;  but  the  texture  and 
chromo  of  the  color  should  be  such  as  to  set  off  the  furnishing  and 
equipment  of  the  room. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Ceiling. 
a.  Type. 
6.  Colors  used, 
c.  The  beamed  ceiling. 

References  : 

Daniels,  ch.  IV;  Quinn,  IV;  Massachusetts,  Assignment 
II;  Texas. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     The  "Wall  as  a  Background. 
a.  Papers. 
&.  Paints. 

c.  Mouldings. 

d.  Friezes. 

e.  Dropped   ceilings. 
/.  Paneling. 

References  : 

De  Wolfe,  ch.  V;  also  all  reference  for  First  Paper;  Good 
Housekeeping  Service  Folio  No.  8. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject:     How  to  Choose  "Wall  Coverings. 

References  : 

Purdue;   also  all  references  for  First  Paper. 
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FIFTH  MEETING 

Date Place.. 


General  Topic:     Windows,  Doors,  and  Their  Treatment 

The  decoration  of  the  windows  and  doors  of  a  home,  like 
the  doors  and  windows  themselves,  should  be  treated  as  gay,  inti- 
mate, bright  spots  in  a  color  scheme.  They  should  be  decorated  to 
harmonize  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  in  which  they  appear. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Shades  and  Awnings. 

a.  Roller  shades. 

b.  Austrian  shades. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Story  of  Textiles. 

Third  Paper  :    By 

Subject:     Curtains,  Draperies,  and  Portieres. 
a.  Handmade. 
&.  Machine  made. 

c.  Tapestries. 

d.  Materials. 

e.  Making  and  hanging. 
/.  Valances. 

References    for    the    Three   Papers  : 

Daniels,  ch.  IV;  De  Wolfe,  ch.  VI;  Quinn,  ch.  V;  Wood 
and  Burbank,  ch.  Ill,  IV,  VI;  Parsons,  ch.  XVII,  pp 
258-261;  Purdue;  Texas;  Ohio;  Massachusetts,  Assign- 
ment III;  Good  Housekeeping  Service  Polio  No.  2. 
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SIXTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:     Floor  Coverings 

Because  the  floor  coverings  of  a  room  form  a  foundation  for  the 
other  objects  in  it,  they  should  be  substantial  both  in  color  and 
fabric,  to  give  a  feeling  of  security  and  to  give  a  harmonious 
effect  with  the  walls  and  furnishings  of  the  room. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Artistic  and  Economic  Viewpoint  in  the 
Use  of  Floor  Coverings. 
a.  Relation  of  walls  to  floor. 
6.  Color  and  design  of  floor  covering. 

c.  Floor  as  a  background  of  decoration. 

d.  Cost  of  rugs. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Kinds  of  Rugs  and  Their  Care. 
a.  Kinds. 
J).  Care. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Other  Floor  Coverings. 

a.  Mattings. 

b.  Oil  cloths. 

c.  Linoleums. 

References  for  the  Three  Papers  : 

Daniels,  ch.  IV;  Quinn,  ch.  V;  Parsons,  pp.  35-36,  30,  10, 
94,  33-34,  42,  229,  70,  218;  Massachusetts,  Assignment 
TV;  Ohio,  Purdue;  Texas;  Good  Housekeeping  Service 
Folio  No.  9. 
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SEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 


General  Topic:     Furniture 

The  selection  of  furniture  is  the  most  difficult  problem  with 
which  a  decorator  must  deal.  There  are  so  many  things  to  be 
considered  and  so  many  restrictions  that  the  matter  requires  con- 
sistent  planning,   careful   thought   and   consideration. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Selection  of  Furniture. 
a.  Construction. 
h.  Finish, 
c.  Style. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:    The  American  Tradition. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Antique  Furniture. 

References    for    the    Three   Papers  : 

Quinn,  chs.  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X;  Parsons,  chs.  VI-XIV; 
Wood  and  Burbank,  chs.  XII-XXIV;  Ohio,  Purdue; 
Texas;  Massachusetts,  Assignment  V;  Good  Housekeep- 
May,  1922;  House  Beautiful,  April,  1919. 
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EIGHTH  MEETING 

Date Place 


General  Topic:     Pictures  and  Bric-a-brac 

You  must  look  at  pictures  studiously,  earnestly,  honestly.  It 
will  take  years  before  you  come  to  a  full  appreciation  of  art;  but 
when  you  at  last  have  it,  you  will  be  possessed  of  one  of  the  purest, 
loftiest  and  most  ennobling  pleasures  that  the  civilized  world  can 
offer. — John  C.  Van  Dyke. 

First  Paper:     Bt 

Subject:     Choosing  Pictures. 

a.  Source  (subject). 

b.  Individual  taste. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Grouping  and  Placing  Pictures. 

a.  Arrangement. 

b.  Picture  study. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject:  Bric-a-Brac:  Its  Use  and  Misuse. 

References    for    the    Three   Papers  : 

Daniels,  chs.  IX,  X;  De  Wolfe,  ch.  XVII;  Wood  and  Bur- 
bank,  ch.  VII;  Parsons,  pp.  17,  36,  62-63,  66-68,  251-258, 
Massachusetts,  Assignment  VI;   Purdue,  Ohio. 

Additional  References  for  First  Paper:  CafBn,  How  to 
Study  Pictures;  Weitenkampf,  How  to  Appreciate 
Prints;  Hayden,  Chats  on  Old  Prints.  These  books  will 
not  be  sent  to  clubs  unless  specially  requested. 
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NINTH  MEETING 
Date Place. 


General  Topic:     The  Living  Room,  Dining  Room  and  Kitchen 
The  living  room  ought  to  be  the  most  restful  and  homelike 
room  in  the  house.     The  dining  room  should  be  bright  and  gay, 
and  the  kitchen  a  model  of  convenience,  cleanliness,  and  order. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Living  Room. 

a.  Background. 

b.  Color  scheme. 

c.  Furniture. 

d.  Decoration. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     The  Dining  Room. 
a.  Background. 
6.  Color  scheme. 

c.  Furniture. 

d.  Decoration. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject:     The  Kitchen. 
a.  Background. 
6.  Furniture, 
c.  Equipment. 

References    for    the   Three   Papers  : 

Daniels,  chs.  VI,  VII;  de  Wolfe,  chs.  XI,  XIII;  Quinn, 
chs.  XII,  XIII,  XV;  Parsons,  ch.  XVII;  Purdue;  Massa- 
chusetts, Assignment  V;  Good  Housekeeping  Studio 
Series,  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  4. 
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TENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:     Bedrooms  and  Baths;  Halls,  Stairways,  and 
Fireplaces;  Sun-Rooms  or  Porches 

The  bedrooms  of  the  house  should  be  designed  to  promote  rest- 
ful sleep  and  comfort  and  with  the  bath  to  contain  every  necessity 
for  convenience.  The  halls  and  stairways  are  the  welcome  objects 
to  the  outside  world  and  with  the  fireplaces  should  express 
dignity  and  cheer. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Bedrooms  and  Bathrooms, 
a.  Background. 
6.  Color  scheme. 

c.  Furniture. 

d.  Decoration. 

e.  Equipment  of  bathrooom. 

/.  The  bath  within  the  bedroom  in  country  houses. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Hall,  Stairways,  and  Fireplaces. 
a.  Background. 
&.  Furniture, 
c.  History  of  the  staircase. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject:     The  Sun-Room. 

a.  Wall. 

b.  Floor. 

c.  Trellis. 

d.  Furniture. 

e.  Window-Shades. 

References    for    the    Three    Papers  : 

Daniels,  chs.  VIII,  V;  De  Wolfe,  chs.  IX,  XIV,  XV;  Quinn, 
chs.  XI,  XIV;  Wood  and  Burbank,  chs.  IX,  XI,  XII, 
XXVI,  XXVII,  XXX,  XXXI,  XXXII,  XXXIII,  XXXIV, 
XXXV;  Parsons,  chs.  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  Massachusetts, 
Assignment  V. 
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ELEVENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:     Miscellaneous  Items  in  the  Home 

Taste  and  convenience  form  two  of  the  watchwords  of  every 
student  of  interior  decoration.  They  are  hoth  essential  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  every  family. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Problem  of  Artificial  Light. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Silk  Lamp  Shades  You  Can  Make. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject :     Choice  of  Decorative  Objects  :  Pottery,  etc. 
References    for    the    Three    Papers  : 

De  Wolfe,  ch.  VII;  Good  Housekeeping  Service  Folio,  No. 
3,  Parsons,  pp.  156,  269,  ch.  XVII;  Wood  and  Burbank, 
chs.  XXXVIII,  XXXIX,   XL,  XL-I. 
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TWELFTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:     Individual  Touches  in  the  Home 

One  of  the  joys  of  home  decorating  is  the  planning  and  decorat- 
ing of  those  personal  touches  which  give  a  home  individuality  and 
atmosphere. 

Date Place 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Stenciling  Furniture  and  Fabrics  at  Home. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     What  to  Put  on  the  Mantel  and  Sideboard. 
Third  Paper:    By 

Subject:     How  to  Paint  Furniture. 

References    for    the    Three   Papers  : 

Good  Housekeeping  Service  Folio  No.  1;    Service  Leaf- 
let No.  IV;  Service  Folio  No.  7. 
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THIRTEENTH   MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:     Individual  Touches  in  the  Home — (continued) 

"House  of  Taste"  is  now  our  ideal — not  without  sense  or 
virtue,  but  homes  having  the  honest  simplicity  and  unpreten- 
tious dignity  of  colonial  times;  the  comforts  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  the  aesthetic  and  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  twen- 
tieth. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Decorative  Use  of  Slip  Covers  and  How 
to  Make  Them. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     How  to  Equip  the  Clothes  Closet. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject:     How  to  Make  Rag  Rugs  of  Six  Varieties 

OR 

How  to  Refinish  Natural  Wood  Furniture. 

References  : 

Good  Housekeeping  Service  Folio  No.  5;    Service  Folio 
No.  4;    Service  Folio  No.  6;    Service  Leaflet  No.  II. 
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING 

This  meeting  will  begin  with  a  discussion  of  types  of  houses 
and  floor  plans  and  the  choosing  of  a  house  which  most  members 
of  the  club  can  afford  to  build  and  maintain.  A  general  color 
scheme  and  type  of  furnishings  will  then  be  determined  upon. 
One  member  of  the  club  will  be  assigned  to  write  up  the  results 
of  the  meeting  and  to  find  a  picture  of  such  a  house  and  make  the 
color  scheme  by  pasting  papers  of  the  correct  hues  in  value  and 
chromos. 

The  club  will  then  divide  itself  into  two  sections — one  taking 
the  first  floor  and  one  the  second  floor.  Members  shall  be  assigned 
to  rooms,  halls,  porches,  etc.  Each  will  work  out  a  plan  for  her 
assignment,  writing  it  in  detail.  After  the  plan  is  made  each  one 
of  the  committee  will  gather  actual  samples  of  materials,  colors  of 
wall  coverings,  woodwork,  floors,  rugs,  furniture,  pictures,  bric-a- 
brac,  and  other  details  of  the  room. 

All  the  material  with  the  reports  will  be  brought  to  the  fifteenth 
meeting  of  the  club. 

Samples  for  furnishing  this  house  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
for  catalogs  of  dealers  in  furniture,  rugs,  paints,  pictures,  and 
the  like.  Materials  for  curtains,  etc.,  may  be  secured  by  writing 
for  samples  from  dry  goods  firms.  (State  material,  color,  and 
use  in  asking  for  these  samples.     Then  choose  the  best.) 

Suggestions  for  catalogs  are  as  follows : 

Larkins    Co.,    Inc.    Desk    FAM-323,    Buffalo,    N.    Y.      (Book    on    Home 

Furnishings.) 
Standard    Sanitary    Mfg.    Co.,    Pittsburg,    Pa.       (Book    on    Plumbing 

Fixtures.) 
The  Aladdin  Co.,  Bay  City,  Michigan.   (House  Plans.) 
Harris  Bros.  Co.  1349-1525  W.  25  St.,  Chicago,  Dept.  P.  F.  18.     (Plan 

Book  of  Houses.) 
The   Aeroslate   Co.,   2342   Oakland   Avenue,   Waukesha,   "Wis.      (Better 

Porches.) 

G.  I.  Sellers  &  Sons  Co.,  Elwood,  Indiana.     (Kitchen  Plans.) 

S.  Karpen  &  Bros.,  Dept.  C-5,  801-811  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.     (Book  of 

Interiors.) 
The  Orinoka  Mills,  501  Clarendon  Bldg.,  New  York  City.     (Color  Har- 
mony in  Window  Draperies.) 
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Pratt  and  Lambert  Inc.,  61  Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     (Color  Card, 

Sample  Panel.) 
S.  C.  Johnson  and  Son,  Dept.  P.  R.  5,  Racine,  Wisconsin.      (Book  on 

Home  Beautifying.) 
Oak  Floor  Advertising  Bureau,  1052  Ashland  Block,  Chicago.      (Three 

booklets  on  oak  floors.) 
Kirsch  Mfg.  Co.,  141  Prospect  Avenue,  Sturgis,   Michigan.      (Rod  and 

Window  Draping  Book.) 
The  George  W.  Blabon  Co.,  Phildelphia.      (Book  on  Blabon  Linoleums 

and  Rugs;  booklets  on  Sanitas  wall  covering.) 
Alabastine    Co.,    743    Grandville    Avenue,    Grand    Rapids,    Michigan. 

(Samples  and  booklet  on  Alabastine  Walls). 
Imperial  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.      (Heirlooms  of  To- 
morrow.) 

High  Point  Furniture  Co.,  High  Point,  N.  C.     (Book  on  Furniture.) 
Armstrong  Cort  Co.,  Linoleum  Division,  807  Mary  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

(The  Art  of  Home  Furnishing  and  Decoration  by  F.  A.  Parsons, 

20c.) 
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FIFTEENTH    MEETING 


Date Place. 


A  report  from  the  committee  on  the  first  floor  with  samples 
and  illustrations.  The  samples  with  written  report  will  then  be 
mounted  upon  uniform  size  dark  colored  card  boards  and  labeled. 
Have  this  card  board  of  a  durable  weight  and  a  neutral  tint,  cut  in 
a  convenient  size. 


SIXTEENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


A  report  from  the  committee  on  the  second  floor  with  samples 
for  illustrations.  The  samples  and  written  report  are  to  be 
mounted  as  at  the  last  meeting  and  the  whole  gathered  together 
and  put  in  book  form  as  a  concrete  picture  of  the  type  of  home 
most  members  of  the  club  could  afford  to  own,  and  as  a  continual 
reminder  of  the  principles  of  good  home  making. 
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PREFACE 

This  series  of  simple  outline  studies  in  citizenship  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  request  which  came  from  the  Civics  Department  of  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  The  University 
responds  gladly  since  it  is  seeking  opportunities  to  quicken  a 
vigorous  interest  in  anything  that  pertains  to  civic  duty  and  com- 
munity uplift. 

If  the  publication  satisfies  the  desire  to  know  our  government, 
it  will  fail ;  if  it  stimulates  a  desire  to  understand  how  each 
citizen  may  help  in  achieving  a  more  abundant  life  for  all,  it  will 
be  worth  while. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USING  THE  OUTLINE 

This  outline  is  prepared  upon  the  assumption  that  those  using 
it  are  willing  to  devote  some  effort  to  the  study  of  the  practices 
of  government.  The  plan  submitted,  however,  is  made  as  easy 
as  possible,  to  arrive  at  real  results,  and  the  amount  of  reading, 
which  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  is  clearly  indicated.  A 
simple  outline  to  assist  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of' 
each  topic  is  given,  but  this  is  not  intended  as  a  fixed  guide.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  a  formal  paper  be  prepared  on  each  subject 
suggested.  Some  members  might  present  a  topic  more  effectively 
in  an  informal  talk.  If  better  results  can  be  obtained  by  a 
change,  the  club  should  not  hesitate  to  deviate  from  the  plan. 

The  subject  matter  for  each  meeting  is  not  well-balanced  in 
every  case,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  questions  suggested  for  dis- 
cussion will  absorb  the  interest  at  such  times.  In  fact,  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  questions  will  form  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  program  if  the  subjects  are  properly  presented,  and  the 
members  make  some  preparation  beforehand. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  studies  undertaken  by  the  club,  it 
would  be  possible  to  secure  lecturers  from  the  University  Exten- 
sion Division,  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  and  doubt- 
less from  other  educational  institutions  in  the  state,  who  would 
come  for  their  traveling  expenses.  These  lectures  would  prob- 
ably be  of  general  interest,  and,  for  that  reason,  might  be  given 
in  the  evening  and  opened  to  the  public.  Almost  every  com- 
munity, too,  has  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  with  practi- 
cal experience  in  political  life,  such  as  lawyers,  public  officials, 
and  party  leaders,  who  would  be  glad  to  serve  the  clubs  in  this 
way.  Any  of  the  subjects  suggested  below  might  be  of  interest 
in  connection  with  the  studies  in  citizenship: 

1.  Suffrage:     Its  Opportunities  and  Obligations. 

2.  The  Origin  and  General  Nature  of  Our  Government: 
The  Separation  of  Powers  and  the  Relation  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments to  the  Federal  Government. 

3.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Government  of 
North  Carolina. 

4.  History  of  the  Development  of  Our  Present  System  of 
Law. 
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5.  Recent  Reforms  in  Our  State  Law. 

6.  Sex  Discriminations  in  Our  Law. 

7.  Laws  Relating  to  Children  and  the  Juvenile  Courts. 

8.  Court  Procedure  in  North  Carolina. 

9.  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States  and  their  Prin- 
ciples. (This  might  be  presented  by  a  representative  of  each 
party). 

10.  International  Government  or  the  League  of  Nations. 

11.  Women  in  Industry:  Their  Achievements  and  Prob- 
lems. 
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INTRODUCTION 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  time  makes  ancient  good 
uncouth." — Lowell. 

In  order  that  political  power  may  become  effective,  it  is 
necessary  for  those  who  exercise  it  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
organization  and  operation  as  well  as  of  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  government.  "Democracy  means  more  than  the  right 
of  citizens  to  participate  in  government."  It  signifies  a  well- 
ordered  intelligence  and  an  acute  sense  of  self-sacrificing  re- 
sponsibility. The  series  of  outlines  which  follows  is  an  effort 
to  supply  to  the  women  of  North  Carolina  the  knowledge  essen- 
tial to  participation  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  There 
are  a  few  fundamental  features  about  our  government  which 
should  be  clearly  in  mind  before  the  study  is  undertaken. 

Our  democracy  is  applied  indirectly  rather  than  directly. 
That  is,  the  voters  elect  representatives  to  express  and  enforce 
their  will  instead  of  doing  this  for  themselves.  It  is  clear  that 
the  only  way  to  make  such  a  system  operate  with  any  degree  of 
success  is  for  the  voters  to  select  their  representatives  with  delib- 
erate care,  and  then  hold  them  rigidly  responsible  for  efficient 
performance  of  duty. 

Government  was  originally  conceived  only  as  an  agency  of 
retraint,  to  keep  people  from  doing  certain  things.  This  nega- 
tive function  is  still  recognized,  and  is  even  considered  by  some 
conservative  minds  as  the  only  legitimate  function  of  political 
power,  but  progressive  nations  are  beginning  to  insist  that  their 
governments  undertake  positive  measures  for  the  direction  of 
the  social  will  along  lines  of  enrichment  and  enlargement.  As 
we  learn  more  and  more  to  exercise  restraint  through  individual 
self-control,  this  positive  function  of  government  will  manifest 
itself  with  increasing  frequency  in  laws  that  enlarge  a  youth's 
earning  capacity  and  stimulate  productive  enterprise,  rather  than 
in  laws  that  punish  vagrancy  and  theft;  in  laws  for  the  creation 
of  a  more  beautiful  environment  which  will  build  morality  into 
the  soul  of  a  people,  rather  than  in  statutes  which  recognize  im- 
morality as  a  necessary  evil  and  discourage  it  by  making  the 
plight  of  the  guilty  as  repulsive  as  possible. 
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Our  government  is  dual  in  nature.  We  won  our  independ- 
ence as  a  group  of  colonies  temporarily  cooperating  in  a  revolu- 
tionary enterprise  against  Great  Britain.  When  these  independ- 
ent states  decided  to  form  a  permanent  cooperative  arrangement 
known  as  the  United  States  of  America,  they  retained  in  their 
own  hands  all  the  power  not  required  for  the  regulation  of  mat- 
ters essential  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  members  of  the  union. 
The  result  was  that  we  have  two  governmental  organizations, 
each  operating  in  the  sphere  allotted  to  it  in  the  constitution. 
The  national  government  with  its  capital  at  Washington  is  a 
government  with  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  states  for  the 
regulation  of  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  all.  The  states 
reserve  all  other  powers,  exercising  them  through  state  govern- 
ments or  delegating  them  to  local  governmental  units,  such  as 
counties,  cities  and  towns.  As  communication  and  exchange  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  several  states  have  become  more  frequent 
and  their  interdependence  increasingly  vital,  it  has  become  nec- 
essary for  the  national  government  to  extend  its  control  to  a 
greater  number  of  activities  and  conditions.  This  will  doubtless 
continue*  but  it  does  not  mean  that  the  function  of  the  state 
and  local  governments  is  thereby  rendered  less  important.  In 
fact,  their  sphere  of  action  is  teeming  with  such  a  vast  number 
of  problems  of  every  day  concern,  that  they  can  hardly  answer 
all  the  calls  of  their  citizens  for  organization  and  guidance  in 
cooperative  endeavor.  These  outline  studies,  in  harmony  with 
this  situation,  are  arranged  in  three  groups:  National,  State, 
and  Local  Government. 


STUDIES  IN  CITIZENSHIP  FOR  WOMEN 

FIRST  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  The  Fundamentals  of  Citizenship 

Every  democratic  government  tends  to  become  an  expres- 
sion of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  its  citizens.  If  our  government, 
therefore,  is  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, it  must  rest  upon  a  capable,  informed,  and  well  dis- 
posed body  of  citizens.  Too  great  an  emphasis  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  foundation  stones  of  good  citizenship  and  every  citizen 
should  know  what  they  are. 

First    Paper.     By.... 

Subject:     Civic  Capacities 
Outline: 

1.  Capacity  a  test  of  effective  citizenship. 

2.  Ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 

3.  Ability  to  maintain  one's  self. 

4.  Ability  to  care  for  a  family. 

5.  Ability  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

6.  Ability  to  use  leisure  fruitfully. 

7.  Ability  to  recognize  cultural  and  aesthetic  interest. 

8.  Ability  to  think  straight. 

References: 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  Chap.  2. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  p.  366. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  18-21. 
Hamilton  and  Knight,  "The  Making  of  Citizens,"  Chap.  5. 
Peele,  "Civil  Government  of  North  Carolina,"  pp.  194,  216. 

Second  Paper.     By 

Subject:     Civic  Intelligence 

Outline: 

1.  Civic  intelligence  the  content  of  information  and  knowledge  relative 

to  economic,  social  and  political  environment  necessary  to  make 
civic  capacities  and  dispositions  effective  in  conduct. 

2.  Relating  to  economical  environment. 

a.  Production,  distribution  and  consumption. 

b.  Transportation  and  communication. 
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c.  Taxation. 

d.  Relations   of  labor   and  capital. 

e.  Money  and  credit. 

f.  Geographic   influence  in  history. 

g.  Charities  and  corrections. 

3.  Relating  to  social  environment. 

a.  Health. 

b.  The  family. 

c.  Community  problems. 

d.  Conditions  of  living. 

e.  Education. 

f.  Liberty. 

g.  Immigration  and  racial  problems, 
h.  The  changing  status  of  woman. 

i.  Religion. 

4.  Relating  to  political  environment. 

a.  The  workings  of  government. 

b.  The  problems  of  international  relationships. 

5.  The  history  of  environment. 

References: 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  Chap.  2. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  p.  366. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"'  pp.  18-21. 
Hamilton  and  Knight,  "The  Making  of  Citizens,"  Chap.  6. 
Peele,  "Civil  Government  of  North  Carolina,"  pp.  194,  216. 

Third  Paper.     By 

Subject:     Civic  Dispositions 

Outline: 

1.  Dispositions,   the   motivating   and   guiding   power   which   makes   ca- 

pacities and  intelligence  fruitful. 

2.  Habits  of  mind  and  heart  expressing  themselves  in  a  disposition  to 

serve  humanity. 

a.  To  act  loyally. 

b.  To  co-operate. 

c.  To  act  honestly. 

d.  To  act  justly. 

e.  To  work  industriously. 

f.  To  live  thriftily. 

g.  To  act  tolerantly, 
h.  To  live  reverently, 
i.  To  act  responsibly. 

j.     To  act  independently, 
k.     To  act  with  self-control. 
1.     To  act  kindly. 
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m.     To  live  creatively, 
n.     To  live  courageously. 

References: 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  Chap.  2. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  p.  366. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  18-21. 
Hamilton  and  Knight,  "The  Making  of  Citizens,"  Chap.  7. 
Peele,  "Civil  Government  in  North  Carolina,"  pp.  194,  216. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  other  capacities  are  useful  for  the  citizen? 

2.  What  other  dispositions  may  be  characterized  as  civic  in  character? 

3.  Can  a  child  or  an  adult  be  trained  so  as  to  acquire  civic  dispositions? 
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SECOND  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  Making  of  Citizens 

Good  citizenship  is  based  on  service  and  service  of  any  kind 
to  be  effective  must  be  trained.  The  child  or  adult  can  be 
trained  in  sound  conceptions  of  citizenship,  in  capacities  for 
effective  service,  in  the  whole  practice  of  citizenship,  as 
well  as  in  other  things.  The  demand  for  civic  training  for  every 
citizen  is  an  imperative  one.  The  question  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  of  American  problems  of  today.  Only  through 
proper  training  can  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  four  greatest  defects 
of  American  citizens — ignorance  of  fundamental  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, indifference  and  indolence  in  civic  matters,  lack  of  criti- 
cal capacity  and  independence  of  thought,  and  lack  of  civic  con- 
sciousness. 

PART  ONE 

Discussion.     By (A  Local  Teacher  of  Civics) 

Subject:     Home  Training  for  Citizens 

PART  TWO 

First  Paper.     By 

Subject:     The  School  and  Citizenship 

Outline: 

1.  The  school  as  the  training  ground  for  civic  capacities. 

2.  The  school  in  relation  to  civic  intelligence. 

3.  The  school  as  the  inspiration  of  civic  dispositions. 

4.  Defects  of  the  present  system  for  training  citizens. 

5.  The  challenge  to  the  school. 

References: 
Ashley,   "The   New   Civics,"   pp.   25-28,  269-277. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  1-3,  Chap.  6. 
Hamilton  and  Knight,  "The  Making  of  Citizens,"  Chaps.  3,  4,  8. 

Third  Paper.     By 

Subject:     The  Task  of  the  Colleges 

Outline: 

1.  What  the  colleges  have  done  in  the  past. 

2.  Problems  of  the  new  age. 
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3.  The  call  for  trained  leaders. 

4.  The  need  of  trained  teachers  for  the  lower  schools. 

5.  Obstacles  in  traditional  view  points. 

6.  The  requirements  of  a  new  patriotism. 

References: 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  269-277. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  Chap.  6. 
Hamilton  and  Knight,  "The  Making  of  Citizens,"  Chaps.  9,  10. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  far  are  the  homes  of  the  community  engaged   in   citizenship 

training? 

2.  How  are  the  schools  of  the  community  consciously  preparing  their 

pupils  for  the  practice  of  citizenship? 

3.  In  what  ways  can  the  community  co-operate  with  the  home  and  the 

school  in  training  children  for  their  civic  responsibilities? 
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THIRD  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  Federal  System  of  Government 

For  a  full  understanding  of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment, a  clear  conception  must  be  obtained  of  the  nature  of  our 
federal  system.  One  must  be  familiar  with  its  division  of  power 
and  jurisdiction,  the  differences  in  the  nature  of  state  and  fed- 
eral power,  the  limitation  imposed  upon  each,  and  particularly 
the  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  the  individual  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 

First  Paper.     By 

Subject:     Limitations  of  the  Constitution 
Outline: 

1.  In  behalf  of  private  rights. 

a.  Those  designed  to  protect  personal  liberty. 

(1)  Religious   freedom 

(2)  Freedom  of  speech  and  press 

(3)  Right  of  assembly  and  petition 

(4)  Definition  of  treason  and  provisions  relating  to  trials 

(5)  Protection   of  those  accused   of  crime 

b.  In  behalf  of  property. 

2.  Separation   of  powers. 

3.     The  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

References: 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  69-70,  236-238. 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  8. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  pp.  83,  239. 

Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chap.  2. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  8-9,  159-162,  222. 
Peele,  "Civil  Government  of  North  Carolina,"  pp.  55-61,  265-267. 

Second  Paper.     By 

Subject:    Relation  of  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

Outline: 

1.  The  supremacy  of  federal  law. 

2.  Contrast  of  nature  of  state  and  federal  powers. 

a.  State  power  original. 

b.  Federal  power  delegated. 

f.  The  limitations  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

g.  In  relation  to  suffrage. 
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3.     Constitutional  prohibitions  upon  the  states. 

a.  In  relation  to  taxation. 

b.  In  relation  to  commerce. 

c.  In   relation  to   the   moentary  system. 

d.  In  relation  to  the  punishment  of  crime. 

e.  In  relation  to  contracts. 

References: 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  69-70,  236-238. 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chaps.  8,  12. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  pp.  83,  239,  250,  288. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  8-9,  159-162,  222. 
Peele,  "Civil  Government  of  North  Carolina,"  pp.  55-61,  265-267. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  the  present  tendency  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  federal  gov- 

ernment revolutionary  in  character? 

2.  Is  the  present  tendency  a  good  one? 

3.  What  will  be  the  effects  of  such  a  tendency  upon  the  states? 
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FOURTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  The  Legislative  Department  of  the 
National  Government 

The  legislative  department  or  Congress  is  the  law-making 
body  of  our  nation.  It  is  here  that  the  will  of  the  citizens  with 
respect  to  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  well-being  of  the 
people  is  expressed  through  chosen  representatives.  In  mak- 
ing laws,  it  is  very  important  to  avoid  rash  and  hasty  action. 
As  a  protection  against  such  a  danger,  a  constitution,  to  which 
all  laws  must  conform,  was  adopted  when  the  national  govern- 
ment was  organized.  Of  course,  this  document  would  prevent 
progress  unless  it  were  kept  abreast  of  the  times.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  process  of  amendment  which  cannot  be 
effected  without  a  deliberate  and  unmistakable  demand  of  the 
people  expressed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  states.  To  further  insure  care  and  deliberation 
in  making  the  laws,  Congress  was  composed  of  two  houses :  the 
Senate,  or  upper  house,  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
lower  house.  The  safety  secured  by  the  provision  that  a  law 
must  be  passed  in  identical  form  by  a  majority  of  both  houses 
and  then  be  approved  by  the  President  before  it  goes  into  opera- 
tion, has  its  corresponding  disadvantage  since  it  makes  ready 
action  in  an  emergency  difficult. 

First    Paper.     By 

Subject:     The  Election  and  Organization  of  Congress 

Outline: 

1.  The  composition  and  relation  of  the  two  Houses. 

2.  Qualifications,  term  of  office,  privileges,  and  compensation  of  mem- 

bers. 

3.  Method  of  election: 

a.  Senate:  recent  change  in  method. 

b.  House  of   Representatives:  apportionment,  districts,  "Gerry- 

mandering," nomination  and  election  of  candidates. 

c.  Contested    elections,    exclusion    of    members,    the    filling    of 

vacancies. 

4.  Sessions  of  Congress:  long  and  short  terms,  special  sessions. 

5.  Officers  and  Committees  of  the  two  Houses. 
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References: 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  241-245. 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  12. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  Chap.  8. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  1G3-170. 
James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  Chap.  14. 
Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chap.  3. 

Second  Paper.     By 

Subject:     The  Powers  and  Duties  of  Congress 

Outline: 

1.  Special  powers  of  each  House: 

a.  Of  the  Senate:  confirmation  of  appointments,  ratification  of 

treaties,  trial  of  impeachment  cases,  etc. 

b.  Of  the  House  of  Representatives:  initiation  of  Revenue  and 

appropriation  bills,  election  of  the  President,  initiation 
of   impeachment   proceedings,  etc. 

2.  General  powers: 

a.  Financial:   to   lay   and    collect   taxes,   borrow   money   on   the 

credit  of  the  United  States,  appropriate  money.  Limita- 
tions. 

b.  National   defence:   to   declare   war,   grant   letters   of   marque 

and  reprisal,  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and 
sea,  raise  and  support  armies,  create  and  maintain  a 
navy,  and  provide  for  the  organization  and  use  of  the 
state  militia.     Limitations. 

c.  Commerce  and  business:  to   regulate  commerce  with  foreign 

nations,  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  make  uniform  laws  concerning  bankruptcy,  fix 
the  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  protect  authors 
and  inventors  by  copyrights  and  patents  and  establish 
postoffices  and  post-roads. 

d.  Foreign  relations:  to  regulate  commerce   (including  immigra- 

tion) create  diplomatic  and  consular  services,  define  and 
punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas 
and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations. 

e.  Monetary  system:  to  coin  money,  regulate  its  value  and  the 

value  of   foreign  coin. 

f.  Crime:    to    punish    counterfeiters    and    persons    committing 

crimes  on  the  high  seas  or  against  the  law  of  nations,  to 
provide  punishment  for  treason  and  for  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.    Limitations. 

g.  Territories:  to  make  all  needful  rules  respecting  the  territo- 

ries or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
to   exercise    exclusive   jurisdiction   over   the   District   of 
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Columbia  and  over  all  places  purchased  for  the  erection 
of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  need- 
ful buildings.     Limitations, 
h.     Control   of   Executive:   to   create   departments   and   prescribe 
their  organization  and  functions  to  over-ride  the  Presi- 
dent's  veto. 
i.     Control  of  Judiciary:  to  determine  number  of  Supreme  Court 
judges,  fix  their  salaries  and  define  their  appellate  juris- 
diction, to  create  inferior  courts  and  define  their  jurisdic- 
tion  and  procedure,  to   prescribe,  the  manner   in   which 
the  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  each  state 
shall  be  given  full  faith  and  credit  in  every  other  state. 
3.     Implied  powers: 

a.  Elasticity  and  the  extension  of  power. 

b.  The   "necessary   and  proper"   and   "general   welfare" 
clauses. 

4.     Powers  denied  to  Congress. 

Reference: 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  13. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  Chap.  9. 

Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  165-168,  174. 
James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  Chaps.  15,  17, 

18,  19,  20,  21. 
Forman  and  Shuler,  "Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chap.  3. 
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FIFTH   MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  The  Legislative  Department  of  the 
National  Government  (Continued) 


First  Paper.     Bv. 


Subject:     The  Method  of  Enacting  Laws 

Outline: 

1.  The  arrangement  of  the  chambers  of  the  two  Houses. 

2.  Procedure  in  the  House  of  Representatives: 

a.  The  Speaker  and  his  power. 

b.  Introduction  and  reference  of  bills. 

c.  The  committee  system. 

d.  Debates  and  method  of  voting. 

3.  Procedure  in  the  Senate: 

a.  Similarities  to  House  procedure. 

b.  Differences  from  House  procedure. 

4.  Final  enactment  of  bills:  President's  relation  to  the  process. 

References: 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  14. 
Guitteau,  "preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  170-174. 
James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  Chap.  16. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  Chap.  9. 

Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chap.  3. 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  244-249. 

Second  Paper.     By 

Subject:     The  Parties  and  Congress, 

Outline  : 

1.  Party  Organizations. 

a.  The  Caucus. 

b.  Party  control  of  communities. 

c.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Rules  Committee  of 

the  House  and  Steering  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

d.  Party  relationship  with  the  President. 

2.  Connection  of  Senators  and  Representatives  with  national  and  state 

political  organizations. 

3.  Influences  tending  to  enforce  party  regularity. 

4.  Influence  of  Presidential  leadership. 
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Reference: 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  14. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  170-174. 
Boynton,   "School   Civics,"   Chap.    10. 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  241-248. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Should  a  congressman  necessarily  be  a  lawyer? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  re-electing  congress- 

men for  a  number  of  terms? 

3.  The  chairmanship    of    committees    in    Congress    is    determined  by 

seniority.     What  is  the  weakness  in  this  method? 

4.  Does  your  representative  in  Congress  really  represent  the  wishes  of 

your  district?     If  not,  how  can  he  be  made  to  do  so? 

5.  Why  is  Congress  not  a  responsible  body? 
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SIXTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  The  Executive  Department  of  the 
National  Government 

The  executive  department  of  the  national  government  is  the 
law-enforcing  department.  Its  head  is  the  President,  who  is 
considered  the  highest  officer  in  our  political  organization.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  typifies  in  his  person  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  government  as  it  touches  the  citizens 
in  the  process  of  enforcing  the  law,  and  to  foreigners  he  would 
be  considered  the  highest  officer  because  he  is  the  point  of  con- 
tact between  our  government  and  that  of  other  nations.  As  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy,  he  focuses  our  national 
purpose  and  strength  when  our  existence  is  threatened.  Another 
element  which  accounts  for  his  importance  in  our  governmental 
structure  is  his  power  to  veto  laws  enacted  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government. 

First  Paper.     By 

Subject:     The  Choice  of  the  President  and  Vice-President 

Outline  : 

1.  Qualifications,  term  of  office,  compensation. 

2.  Method  of  election: 

a.  Nomination— primaries  and  conventions. 

b.  Campaigns. 

c.  The  election. 

d.  The  electoral  college. 
S.     Inauguration. 

4.  Presidential  succession: 

a.  Vice-President. 

b.  Cabinet  officers. 

5.  Method  of  impeachment. 

References: 

Beard,  "American  and  Politics,"  Chap.  9. 

Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  Chap.  11. 

Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  248-252. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  Chaps.  22,  23. 

Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  Chap.  15,  pp.  177-184. 
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Second   Paper.     By 

Subject:     The  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  President 

Outline: 

1.  The  general  execution  of  the  law. 

2.  Military  powers: 

a.  Participation  in  a  declaration  of  war. 

b.  Commander-in-chief  in  the  prosecution  of  war. 

3.  Power  of  appointment  and  removal. 

a.     Civil  service. 

4.  Relation  to  the  process  of  law-making: 

a.  Messages  to   Congress. 

b.  Veto  power. 

c.  Power  to  call  extra  sessions  of  Congress. 

5.  Control  of  relations  with  other  nations: 

a.  Treaties. 

b.  Recognition  of  new  governments  in  other  nations. 

c.  Reception  and  dismissal  of  diplomats. 

6.  Power  of  pardon  and  reprieve. 

References: 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  10. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  Chap.  11. 
Gnitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  Chap.  15. 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  252-255. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  Chap.  24. 
Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chap.  4. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  qualities  should  a  President  possess  in  view  of  the  powers  and 

duties  of  that  office? 

2.  Should  the  President  act  as  a  responsible  party  leader  according  to 

the  Roosevelt-Taft-Wilson  theory,  or  should  he  leave  to  Congress 
the  direction  of  national  policy? 

3.  Is   there   any   way   in   which   the   burden   of   the   President   can   be 

lightened? 
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SEVENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  The  Executive  Department  of  the 
National  Government  (Continued) 


First  Paper.     By- 


Subject:     The  Cabinet,  or  the  Assistants  of  the 
President  in  Enforcing  the  Law 

Outline: 

1.  The  relation  of  cabinet  officers  to  the  President. 

2.  The  historical  development  of  the  cabinet. 

3.  The  organization  and  duties  of  each  department. 

a.  State  Department,  Secretary  of  State. 

b.  Treasury  Department,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

c.  War  Department,  Secretary  of  War. 

d.  Department  of  Justice,  Attorney  General. 

e.  Postoffice  Department,  Postmaster  General. 

g.     Department  of  the  Interior,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
h.     Department  of  Agriculture,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
i.     Department  of  Commerce,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
j.     Department  of  Labor,  Secretary  of  Labor. 

4.  Unattached  activities:     Interstate   Commerce   Commission;   Federal 

Trade  Commission;   Federal  Reserve  Board;  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; etc. 

References: 

Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  255-260. 

Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  11. 

Boynton,   "School   Civics,"   Chap.   12. 

Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  Chap.  15. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  Chap.  25. 

Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chap.  5. 

Second  Paper.     By 

Subject:     Relations  of  the  Executive  With  Congress 

Outline: 

1.  The  President  as  a  party  leader. 

2.  The  appointing  power. 

3.  The  message. 

4.  Leadership  of  the  President  in  legislation. 

5.  Appropriations. 

6.  The  veto. 
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7.     Relations  with  the  Senate. 

a.  Confirmation  of  appointments. 

b.  Ratification  of  treaties. 

References: 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  10. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  pp.  244-245,  250-255,  370 

Questions  for   Discussion 

1.  Is  there  any  justification  for  the  creation  of  Departments  of  Educa- 

tion and  Public  Health  in  the  President's  Cabinet? 

2.  Would  it  be  good  policy  to  give  the  heads  of  executive  departments 

seats  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress? 

3.  By  what  method  could  a  group  of  citizens  make  a  protest  effective 

in  case  the  postal  service  is  unsatisfactory? 
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EIGHTH   MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  The  Judicial  Department  of  the 
National  Government 

In  the  process  of  enforcing  the  law,  the  executive  depart- 
ment is  faced  with  many  questions.  For  example:  What  is  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  law?  What  is  just  in  the  cases  to  which 
the  law  is  supposed  to  apply?  And  which  law  should  be  applied 
in  a  particular  case?  Furthermore,  laws  sometimes  appear  to 
conflict  with  one  another,  or  seem  not  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
constitution,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  nation.  Officials  once 
in  office,  too,  may  become  arbitrary  or  biased  in  applying  the 
laws.  To  guarantee  fair  and  equal  treatment  to  every  citizen  in 
his  relations  with  his  neighbors  and  his  government,  courts  are 
established  to  interpret  the  laws  and  apply  them  in  specific  cases 
in  harmony  with  principles  of  justice.  In  other  words,  the 
courts  act  as  umpires  in  the  game  of  organized  social  life.  There 
are  two  systems  of  courts  in  our  country:  the  state  courts,  to 
interpret  and  apply  the  laws  of  the  states  (to  be  explained 
later),  and  the  federal  courts,  to  apply  the  laws  of  the  national 
government. 

First  Paper.     By . 

Subject:     The  Supreme  Court 

Outline  : 

1.  The  necessity  for  a  system  of  federal  courts  in  addition  to  the  state 

courts. 

2.  Appointment,  tenure,  removal  of  judges,  etc. 

3.  Organization  and  officials  of  the  court. 

4.  Its  jurisdiction  and  powers. 

5.  Sessions  and  procedure. 

6.  Decisions  and  their  enforcement. 

7.  Dignity  and  influence  of  the  court. 

References  : 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  15. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  Chap.  13. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  Chap.  26. 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  260-263. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  193-195. 
Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chap.  6. 
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Second  Paper.     By 

Subject:     Inferior  and  Special  Courts 

Outline: 

1.  Relation  of  the  inferior  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

2.  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals:  jurisdiction. 

3.  District  Courts:  jurisdiction  and  procedure. 

4.  Officials  of  the  inferior  courts:    district  attorneys,  marshals,  etc. 

5.  Special  Courts:    Court  of  Claims,  Court  of  Customs  Appeals. 

6.  Courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

7.  Strength  and  defects  in  the  judicial  system. 

References: 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  15. 
Roynton,  "School  Civics,"  Chap.  13. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  Chap.  26. 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  262-263. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  195-199. 
Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chap.  6. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Should  judges  be  elected  or  appointed? 

2.  Discuss  the  relative  advantages  of  having  judges  serve  for  a  term 

of  years,  or  for  life. 

3.  What  type  of  person  should  a  judge  be? 

4.  It  has  been  proposed  that  judges  be  recalled  from  office  in  case  their 

decisions  do  not  accord  with  public  opinion.    Would  this  be  a  wise 
provision? 
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NINTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  The  State  Government:  Legislative 
Department 

The  authority  necessary  for  the  protection  and  maintenance 
of  our  welfare  as  a  nation,  and  the  promotion  of  peace  and  unity 
among  the  several  states,  is  granted  under  the  constitution  to 
the  federal  government.  All  powers  which  were  not  given  over 
by  the  states  for  this  purpose  were  retained  by  the  states  or  the 
people  in  the  states.  This  means  that  many  of  the  most  vital 
matters  affecting  the  relations  of  citizens  and  their  well-being  in 
a  community  are  under  the  control  of  the  state.  In  fact,  the 
great  body  of  regulations  pertaining  to  property,  contracts, 
crimes,  education,  health,  highways,  labor  conditions,  and  care 
of  unfortunate  people  is  the  work  of  the  state  government. 
There  is  such  a  striking  similarity  between  the  structure  of  the 
national  and  state  governments  that  less  time  need  be  spent  on 
this  phase  of  the  topic. 

First  Paper.     By 

Subject:     The  State  Legislature 

Outline: 

1.  The  election  and  organization  of  the  two  houses  and  their  relation. 

2.  Sessions  and  procedure. 

3.  Party  organization  and  influence  in  the  Legislature. 

4.  Process  of  law-making.     Special  powers  of  each  house. 

5.  Direct  legislation:    Initiative  and  Referendum. 

6.  Defects  in  the  existing  State  Legislative  system. 

7.  Proposed  remedies. 

References: 
Peele,  "Civil  Government  of  North  Carolina,"  Chap.  5. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  pp.  13-56. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  pp.  11-16. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  pp.  276-281. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  117-124,  29-30. 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  208-211,  125-130. 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  25. 
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Second  Paper.     By 

Subject:     The  Powers  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Outline: 

1.  Powers  original  in  character. 

2.  The  extent  of  state  power. 

3.  Importance  of  state  powers  to  the  citizen  and  to  public  welfare. 

4.  Popular   distrust   of   legislatures   as   expressed   in   limitations   upon 

their  power. 

References: 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  208-211,  125-130. 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  25. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  29-30,  117-124. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  pp.  276-281. 
Peele,   "Civil   Government,"   Chap.   5. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  pp.  19-53. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  the  type  of  person  who  now  represents  you  in  the  legislature  such 

as  to  assure  wise  legislation? 

2.  If  legislation  on  any  subject  is  desired  by  the  people  of  the  state, 

how  may  pressure  be  brought  on  the  legislature? 

3.  Are  there  today  any  reasons  other  than  custom  and  tradition  for 

the  continuance  of  a  bicameral  legislature?     What  would  be  the 
advantages  of  a  unicameral   one? 
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TENTH  METEING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  Executive  Department  of  the  State 
First  Paper.     By 

Subject:     The  Governor 

Outline: 

1.  The  office  of  governor  historically  considered. 

2.  Qualifications,  election  term,  and  salary. 

3.  Powers  of  the  Governor. 

a.  Executive. 

b.  Appointment. 

c.  Legislative. 

d.  Pardon. 

4.  The  Governor  as  a  party  leader. 

5.  Recent  tendencies  in  the  direction  of  growth  of  power. 

6.  Contrast  of  position  and  power  with  those  of  the  President. 

References: 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  211-214. 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  24. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  pp.  282-285. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  124-128. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  pp.  59-C1. 
Peele,  "Civil  Government,"  Chap.  6. 

Second  Paper.     By 

Subject:     The  State  Officers 

Outline  : 

1.  The  lieutenant  governor. 

2.  The  secretary  of  state. 

3.  The  treasurer. 

4.  The  auditor. 

5.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

6.  The  attorney  general. 

7.  Other  officers:    The  commissioners  of  agriculture,  the  commissioners 

of  labor  and  printing,  the  insurance  commissioner. 

8.  Boards   and  commissions:     The   corporation   commission,   the   high- 

way commission,  the  state  board  of  health,  the  historical  commis- 
sion, the  board  of  public  welfare,  the  state  board  of  education, 
the  board  of  agriculture,  the  state  board  of  examiners,  the  library 
commission,  the  geological  survey,  etc. 
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References: 

Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  211-214. 

Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  24. 

Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  pp.  282-285. 

Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  124-128. 

North  Carolina  Manual,  pp.  61-75,  82-173. 

Peele,   "Civil   Government,"   Chap.   6. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Would  it  be  wise  to  give  the  governor  the  veto  power? 

2.  Should  the  governor  alone  exercise  the  pardoning  power? 

3.  Which  is  desirable,  a  strong  executive  as  in   New  Jersey  or   New 

York,  or  a  weak  one  as  in  North  Carolina? 
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ELEVENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  State  Judicial  Department 

The  courts  of  the  state  are  the  agencies  which  determine 
and  punish  violations  of  the  law  (criminal  cases),  and  adjust 
and  enforce  decisions  where  the  claims  of  citizens  are  in  conflict 
(civil  cases).  It  is  here  that  the  cherished  right  of  trial  by  jury 
is  given  expression,  and  safeguards  thrown  around  the  liberty 
of  persons  accused  of  wrong-doing. 

First  Paper.     By 

Subject:     The  State  Judiciary 
Outline: 

1.  The  system  of  courts: 

a.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

b.  Municipal   courts. 

c.  Juvenile  courts. 

d.  Superior  courts. 

e.  Supreme  Court. 

f.  Special  courts. 

2.  Judges  of  the  various  courts: 

a.     Election,  tenure,  duties,  and  salary. 

3.  Relation  of  the  state  courts  to  the  federal  courts. 

4.  The  importance  of  the  judicial  office. 

References: 
Peele,  "Civil  Government  in  North  Carolina,"  Chap.  7. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  pp.  79-82. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  Chap.  7. 
Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chap.  6. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  128-133. 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  26. 

PART  TWO 

Lecture:    An  Explanation  of  the  Procedure  in  our  State 
Courts  by  a  Local  Lawyer 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  the  reasons  for  establishing  separate  courts  for  children? 

2.  Juries  cannot  render  verdicts  except  by  a  unanimous  vote.     Do  you 

think  this  a  necessary  safeguard? 

3.  Should  women  serve  on  juries? 

4.  There  is  a  salaried  official  to  prosecute  people  on  trial.     A  lawyer 

is  assigned,  without  compensation,  to  defend  them  if  they  are  un- 
able to  employ  one.  Should  there  not  be  a  salaried  official  to 
defend  them  also? 
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TWELFTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  County  Government  in  North  Carolina 

Our  state  has  been  divided  into  one  hundred  counties  in  order 
to  apply  the  laws  more  effectively  and  to  give  the  people  living 
in  the  same  locality  an  opportunity  to  organize  themselves  for 
the  promotion  of  their  peculiar  local  interests.  Where  people 
are  more  thickly  settled,  as  in  New  England,  towns  supply  this 
need,  but  because  of  the  predominance  of  agriculture  in  the 
South,  our  population  was  so  scattered  that  it  was  necessary  to 
organize  local  government  in  units  extending  over  wider  areas. 
For  this  reason,  the  county  has  been,  up  to  this  time,  our  most 
important  unit  of  local  government.  New  counties  are  created 
by  the  state  legislature  whenever  the  convenience  of  the  people 
clearly  demands  it,  and  when  conditions  change  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  more  effective  civic  co-operation  can  be  secured  by  re- 
ducing areas  and  revising  existing  boundaries. 

PART  ONE 
First  Paper.     By 

Subject:     The  Organization  of  the  County  Government 

Outline: 

1.  The  officials  of  the  county,  and  their  duties: 

a.  County  Commissioners. 

b.  Sheriff. 

c.  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court. 

d.  Register  of  Deeds. 

e.  Coroner. 

f.  Surveyor. 

g.  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

h.     Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare, 
i.     County  Health  Officer, 
j.     Other  officers. 

2.  The  subdivisions  of  the  county: 

a.     Townships,  school  districts,  precincts,  etc. 

3.  County  institutions: 

a.     Court-house,  jail,  county  home,  etc. 

References: 
North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book,  1917-18. 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  29. 
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Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  Chap.  19. 

Peele,  "Civil  Government  of  North  Carolina,"  pp.  124-127. 

Inquiries  of  your  county  officials. 

Second  Paper.     By 

Subject:     A  Map  of  the  County 

1.  Location  of  the  principal  highways. 

2.  Arrangement  of  townships. 

3.  Location  of  schools  and  churches. 

4.  Location  of  county  institutions  and  community  centers. 

PART  TWO 

Lecture.     By (A  local  lawyer) 

Subjects    An  Explanation  of  the  Practical  Relations  of 
the  Various  County  Officers  to  the  Citizens 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  As  our  rural  sections  become  more  thickly  settled,  would  it  not  he 

better  to  organize  them  as  communities  rather  than  depend  on 
the  county  government  for  preserving  order,  promoting  health, 
and  initiating  new  social  activities? 

2.  How    do   your    county    institutions    compare    with     those    of    other 

counties? 

3.  Is  there  accurate  birth  and  death  registration  in  your  county? 

4.  If  you  should  purchase  a  piece  of  property,  where  would  the  deed 

be  recorded?    Why  is  it  important  to  record  a  deed? 

5.  Discuss  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  efficient  performance  of 

the  duties  of  each  county  officer. 

6.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  establish  a  county  library  to  supply 

good  reading  and  information  to  the  people  and  the  officials  and 
keep  a  record  of  the  history  of  the  county? 
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THIRTEENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Municipal  Government:  Types  and  Functions 

One  of  the  most  striking  changes  of  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  the  rapid  concentration  of  population  in  cities.  This  brings 
about  a  closeness  of  contact  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
government  to  exercise  a  control  and  undertake  many  activities 
which  are  unknown  in  the  rural  districts.  These  densely  popu- 
lated areas  are  organized  as  town  and  city  governments  and 
given  power  to  enforce  authority  subject  to  the  limitations  stated 
in  the  charters  which  are  granted  to  them  when  they  are  created 
by  the  state  legislature.  In  these  communities  it  is  essential 
that  streets  be  opened  up,  cleaned  and  lighted,  protection  from 
fire  provided,  sanitary  arrangements  maintained,  and  other 
needs  peculiar  to  crowded  conditions  supplied.  These  matters 
require  a  greater  expenditure  of  money  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation than  either  the  county,  state,  or  national  government, 
and  they  touch  life  more  closely ;  consequently,  every  citizen 
should  be  keenly  interested  in  having  his  municipal  government 
as  efficient  as  it  can  be  made.  Yet  it  is  notoriously  weak.  Re- 
cently there  has  developed  a  great  interest  in  devising  a  form 
of  city  government  which  will  more  readily  and  effectively  serve 
the  people,  and  do  it  in  an  economic  way.  This  movement  ex- 
pressed itself  in  our  state  in  the  enactment  of  Chapters  136  and 
138  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1917. 

First  Paper.     By 

Subject:     Types  of  City  Government 

Outline: 

1.  Mayor  and  Council  Type, 
a.     Characteristics. 

b.  Strong  points. 

c.  Weaknesses. 

2.  Commission  Form. 

a.  Organization  and  division  of  functions. 

b.  Strength  and  weaknesses. 

3.  City  Manager  Plan. 

a.  The  control  of  the  city  manager. 

b.  The  powers  of  the  city  manager. 

c.  Advantages  of  this  plan. 
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References: 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  174-180. 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  27. 
James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  pp.  26-28,  36-40. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  pp.  304-315,  320-325. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  103-112. 
Forman  and  Shuler,  "Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  pp.  64-69. 

Second  Paper.     By 

Subject:     Activities  and  Problems  of  a  City  Government 

Outline: 

1.  Activities. 

a.  Public  Safety;  police  and  fire  departments. 

b.  Streets,  sewers,  water,  and  lights. 

c.  Schools  and  libraries. 

d.  Health  and  sanitation. 

e.  Parks  and  playgrounds. 

f.  Finances:   taxes,   assessments,   expenditures. 

g.  Charity  and  other  activities. 

2.  Problems. 

a.  Housing. 

b.  City  planning. 

c.  Health. 

d.  Moral  problems. 

e.  Marketing. 

f.  Public  ownership. 

g.  Finances:    Debts,  etc. 

References: 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  180-200. 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  28. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  pp.  315-320. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  pp.  28-36. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  100-103,  112-115. 
Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  pp.  63,  64. 
North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book,  1919. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Does  a  person's  views  on  national  political  questions  affect  his  fit- 

ness for  a  position  in  a  city  government? 

2.  What  qualifications  should  a  person  have  to  manage  efficiently  the 

various  parts  of  the  business  of  a  city? 

3.  Should  a  street  car  company  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  streets 

without  some  payment  to  the  city? 

4.  As  cities  increase  in  size,  the  degree  of  acquaintance  among  the  citi- 

zens decreases.    What  problem  does  this  raise  in  electing  officers? 
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING 

General  Topic:  Municipal  Government:  The  Government 
of  Your  Own  City 

Date Place 


No  government  comes  so  close  to  your  own  every  day  wel- 
fare as  does  the  government  of  the  municipality  in  which  you 
live.  Such  things  as  supplying  pure  water  at  low  rates,  laying 
sewers,  cleaning  and  lighting  streets,  providing  sanitary  markets, 
inspecting  meat  and  milk,  maintaining  parks,  and  making  plans 
for  the  beautification  and  future  growth  of  your  city  may  be 
prosaic  tasks  but  they  touch  the  very  heart  of  life.  It  is  here 
that  citizenship  is  given  its  severest  and  fairest  test.  If  we  do 
not  show  enough  intelligent  interest  in  civic  affairs  to  make  the 
government  of  our  own  immediate  environment  meet  the  needs 
of  the  community  in  a  clean  and  efficient  way,  how  can  we  be 
trusted  to  participate  in  the  control  of  the  larger  realms  of  po- 
litical organization? 

PART  ONE 

First  Paper.     By 

Subject:     History  of  Your  Town 

Outline  : 

1.  Increase  in  population. 

2.  Extension  of  the  limits. 

3.  Changes  in  the  government: 

a.  In  the  form. 

b.  In  the  personnel. 

4.  Prospects   for  the  future. 

References: 
Interviews  with  older  citizens. 
Census  reports. 
Records  of  the  town. 

Second  Paper.     By 

Subject:    Present  Organization  of  Your  Municipal 
Government 
Outline  : 

1.  The  form  of  the  government. 

2.  The  departments  of  the  government:  Their  funcions. 

3.  Officers. 

a.     Names,  terms,  duties,  and  salaries. 
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References: 
The  town  charter. 
Interview  with  officials. 
Records  of  the  government. 
Files  of  the  newspapers. 

PART  TWO 
Lecture.      By 


(Mayor  or  other  city  official.) 

Subject:    The  Policy  and  Achievements  of  the  Present 
Administration 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  new  activities  has  your  municipal  government  undertaken  as 

it  has  increased  in  size? 

2.  What  others  should  it  take  up  if  it  continues  to  grow? 

3.  Is  your  city  following  any  plan  in  its  development  which  will  assure 

pride  in  its  beauty  and  convenience  in  the  years  ahead,  or  is  it 
allowing  selfish  motives  and  short-sightedness  to  sacrifice  com- 
munity interest? 

4.  Who  owns  the  water  system?     The  electric  lighting  system?     Is  the 

service  satisfactory?     If  not,  why? 
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FIFTEENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic;  The  Party  System 

People  honestly  differ  as  to  the  course  and  method  which  the 
government  should  pursue  with  respect  to  many  questions.  It 
may  be  that  some  want  to  increase  the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
roads  or  schools,  while  others  think  that  taxes  are  too  high 
already.  One  group  will  insist  that  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  should  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county  instead  of 
being  chosen  by  a  board  selected  by  the  state  authorities. 
Throughout  our  history,  men  have  differed  on  the  tariff  question, 
and  just  now  there  is  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  in  such  differences  of 
view  that  we  have  the  basis  of  political  parties,  for  they  are 
nothing  more  than  a  co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  in  general  agreement  to  secure  the  establishment  of  their 
will  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  the  opposing  group. 

PART  ONE 

First  Paper.     By 

Subject:    Party  Organization  and  Methods 

Outline  : 

1.  General  committees  and  their  function: 

a.  National  committee. 

b.  State  committee. 

c.  Local  committee. 

2.  Executive  committee  and  its  duties:  national,  state,  local. 

3.  The  chairmen  of  committees,  their  duties  and  powers. 

4.  The  party  platform. 

5.  The  "machine,"  the  "boss,"  the  "ring." 

6.  Party  discipline  and  rewards. 

7.  The  formation  of  new  parties. 

8.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  party  system. 

References: 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  115-120. 

Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chaps.  7,  30. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  Chap.  22. 
James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  pp.  47,  50-52. 
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Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  Chap.  4. 

Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chaps.  12  and  13. 

Inquiries  as  to  local  conditions. 

PART  TWO 
Talks  by  Local  Leaders  of  Each  Party 

Subject:    What  My  Party  Stands  for 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  From  your  observation,  are  party  organizations  being  used  for  pub- 

lic or  private  ends? 

2.  What  is  the  advantage  of  being  independent  in  politics? 

3.  Is  there  any  more  reason  for  adhering  to  party  affiliation  in  national 

elections  than  in  local  elections? 

4.  "My   party,   right   or  wrong."     Is   there   any   justification    for   this 

attitude? 

5.  If  you  disapprove  your  party's  position  or  methods,  is  it  better  to 

reform  it  from  within  or  from  without? 

6.  The  present  parties  are  more  than  a  half  century  old.     Is  there  any 

need  for  a  new  party  alignment? 
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SIXTEENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Election,  or  the  Process  of  Choosing 
Public  Officials 

The  government  becomes  a  living  body  only  when  laws  are 
enacted  and  officials  chosen  to  put  them  into  operation.  Enact- 
ing laws  in  a  democracy  involves  choosing  representatives  to 
form  legislative  bodies  which  shall  embody  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  laws  they  make.  These  laws,  however,  will  have  little 
effect  unless  they  are  enforced  by  honest  and  efficient  officers  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  them.  As  was  shown  in  the  study  of  the 
party  system,  citizens  differ  in  their  views  of  what  the  laws 
should  be,  and  what  persons  are  best  fitted  to  carry  them  out. 
Each  party  which  is  formed  as  a  result  of  this  difference  of 
opinion  makes  an  earnest  effort  to  convince  the  voters  that  its 
views  and  candidates  are  best  fitted  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare. These  rival  claims  are  brought  to  a  test  in  elections  in 
which  the  will  of  the  people  is  supposed  to  prevail.  This  will 
be  true  only  when  all  who  are  capable  of  voting  wisely,  have 
that  right  and  exercise  it  honestly  and  intelligently. 

PART  ONE 

First  Paper.     By 

Subject:    Pre-election  Activities 

Outline  : 

1.  The  nomination  of  candidates: 

a.  The  convention  system. 

b.  The  primary  system. 

c.  The  mixed  system. 

2.  The  platform. 

3.  The  campaign. 

a.  Speech-making. 

b.  Literature. 

c.  Advertising. 

d.  Political  clubs. 

e.  Forecasts. 

f.  Campaign  funds. 

4.  The  educational  value  of  a  campaign. 
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References: 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  97-105. 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  30. 
Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  pp.  80-85. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  pp.  3(i0-365. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  32-37. 
James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  pp.  47-51. 

Second  Paper.     By 

Subject:     The  Election 
Outline: 

1.  Qualification  of  voters. 

2.  Registration. 

3.  Dates  and  election  officials. 

4.  Types  of  ballots: 

a.  The  party  ballot. 

b.  The  Australian  ballot. 

(1)  History  of  the  Ausralian  ballot  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Types  of  ballot. 

(3)  Advantages  of  the  Australian  ballot. 

5.  Process  of  voting. 

6.  Counting  the  ballots. 

7.  Declaring  the  result. 

References: 
Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chap.  30. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  Chap.  3. 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  106-112. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  pp.  43-47. 
The  State  Election  Law. 

(Secure  from  a  local  lawyer.) 

PART  TWO 

Illustration  of  the  actual  process  of  voting  by  the  members 
of  the  club,  assisted  by  an  experienced  person. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  "One   man   at   the   primary   is   worth   ten   at   the   election."     What 

ground  is  there  for  this  statement? 

2.  The  election  is  held  through  a  series  of  days  in  England  and  on 

holidays  on  the  continent.     Do  you  think  this  is  wise? 

3.  We  vote  for  two  officers  in  the  Executive  Department  of  the  na- 

tional government,  and  for  over  a  dozen  in  the  state  Executive 
Department.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  elect  a  governor  and  let 
him  appoint  the  others? 

4.  Why  should  North  Carolina  be  one  of  three  states  which  does  not 

employ  the  Australian  ballot? 
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REFERENCES 

The  sources  cited  for  reference  in  this  bulletin  have  been 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  number  consistent  with  a  clear 
statement  of  the  essential  facts  and  principles. 

"The  New  Civics,"  by  Roscoe  L.  Ashley.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  1918,  $1.20. 

"American  Government  and  Politics,"  by  Charles  A.  Beard.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York,  1920,  $3.50. 

"Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  by  William  B.  Guitteau.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1918,  80  cents. 

"School  Civics,"  by  Frank  D.  Boynton.  Ginn  and  Co.,  New  York,  1916, 
$1.36. 

"The  Making  of  Citizens,"  by  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton  and  Edgar  W. 
Knight.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1922,  $1.00. 

"Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  by  James  and  Sanford.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1917,  $1.10. 

"The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  by  Forman  and  Shuler.  The  Century 
Co.,  New  York,  1918,  $1.00. 

"Civil  Government  of  North  Carolina  and  the  United  States,"  by  W. 
J.  Peele.     B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  60  cents. 

"North  Carolina  Blue  Book."  N.  C.  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  free  upon  request.     Edition  of  1918. 

"Directory  of  State  and  County  Officials  of  North  Carolina,"  1923.  The 
N.  C.  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  free  upon  request. 

"N.  C.  Club  Year  Book,"  by  the  North  Carolina  Club,  Extension  Divis- 
ion of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  free 
upon  request. 

Publications  of  the  various  Boards  and  Commissions  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment, Raleigh,  N.  C,  free  upon  request. 

A  copy  of  the  "North  Carolina  Manual,"  1923,  by  the  N.  C.  Historical 
Commission  may  be  obtained  from  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  for  the  preparation  of  particular  pro- 
grams. Additional  material  for  a  more  exhaustive  treatment  of  any 
topic  may  be  secured  from  the  same  source. 
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TERMS  OF  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  STUDIES  IN  CITI- 
ZENSHIP, is  $10.00,  for  which  twenty  copies  of  the  program 
are  supplied  and  all  references  are  loaned  for  one  year.  Under 
no  circumstances  will  papers  for  clubs  be  written  by  this  section, 
for  in  so  doing  the  purpose  of  offering  an  opportunity  for  origi- 
nal work  would  be  defeated. 

Members  of  clubs  not  registered  for  this  course  will  be 
charged  twenty-five  cents  in  addition  to  the  postage  for  the  loan 
of  material  called  for  in  any  paper  for  this  program. 

Additional  copies  of  the  program  are  fifty  cents  each. 

THE  LOAN  OF  BOOKS 

Material  for  this  course  will  be  loaned  by  the  Extension  Di- 
vision upon  the  following  terms :  The  club  must  first  register 
and  pay  the  required  fee,  or  individual  members  must  pay  twen- 
ty-five cents  for  each  request.  Books  and  other  material  must 
be  returned  within  one  year  from  date  received.  The  club  is 
subject  to  a  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  on  each  package  kept  over 
one  year. 

Transportation  charges  both  ways  are  borne  by  the  club. 

Address  all  correspondence  concerning  this  program  to: 

WOMEN'S  CLUB  SECTION, 

Bureau  of  Public  Discussion, 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


VOL.  Ill,  NO.  6 


NOVEMBER  16,  1923 


university  extension  division 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension  Bulletin 


CANCELLATION 
OF  ALLIED  WAR  DEBTS 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  PRESS 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  October  19,  1921 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 


The  High  School  Debating  Union 


History   and   Purpose 

The  High  School  Debating  Union  was  organized  among  the  second- 
ary and  high  schools  of  North  Carolina  by  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthro- 
pic Literary  Societies  of  the  University  during  the  school  year  1912-13. 
It  was  organized  to  encourage  debating  in  a  definite,  systematic  fashion 
among  North  Carolina  high  school  students.  The  query  of  that  year 
was,  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  allow  women  to  vote  under  the  same  qualifications  as 
men*  Ninety  schools  took  part  in  the  State-wide  debate  on  February 
22,  1913.  Sixteen  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to 
Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest.  The  Pleasant  Garden  High  School, 
of  Guilford  County,  represented  by  Messrs.  Grady  Bowman  and  S.  C. 
Hodgin,  on  the  affirmative  side,  was  the  winner  in  the  final  contest  on 
March  7,  1913,  and  accordingly  was  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup. 

A  Part  of  Extension  Work 

During  the  school  year  of  1913-14  the  High  School  Debating  Union 
moved  onward  with  splendid  success.  It  received  the  additional  sup- 
port of  the  University  Extension  Division,  in  order  to  insure  its  perma- 
nence and  enlarge  its  usefulness  and  scope.  Everywhere,  all  over  the 
State,  it  was  recognized  as  a  definite,  big  part  of  the  University's  effort 
to  bring  itself  into  a  helpful  relation  with  every  community  and  every 
person  in  North  Carolina.  One  hundred  and  fifty  schools  enrolled  in 
the  Union  and  took  part  in  the  triangular  debates  on  March  20,  1914. 
Forty-one  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  num- 
bering 164  debaters,  to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the  final  contest. 
Before  an  audience  of  2,000  in  Memorial  Hall,  on  April  3,  1914,  the 
Winston-Salem  High  School,  represented  by  Messrs.  Charles  Roddick 
and  Clifton  Eaton,  on  the  negative  side,  won  the  final  contest  and  was 
awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  the 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  in  State-wide  legislation. 

The  Contest  of  1914-1915 

The  contest  of  1914-15  was  the  most  successful  which  had  yet  been 
held.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  in  90  counties  became  members 
of  the  Union.  Representing  them,  1,000  student-debaters  spoke,  March 
26,  before  large  audiences  in  cities,  towns,  and  rural  communities  all 
over  North  Carolina,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the   United  States 
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should  adopt  the  policy  of  subsidizing  its  Merchant  Marine  engaged  in 
foreign  trade.  Fifty  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to 
Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Before  another  splendid 
audience  in  Memorial  Hall,  on  April  9,  1915,  the  Wilson  High  School, 
represented  by  Misses  Lalla  Rookh  Fleming  and  Ethel  Gardner,  on  the 
negative  side,  won  and  was  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup. 

The  Contest  of  1915-1916 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  schools,  represented  by  1,300  debaters, 
enrolled  in  the  Union  during  the  fall  of  1915  for  a  great  State-wide  de- 
bate, March  31,  1916,  on  the  query,  Resolved.  That  the  United  State* 
should  adopt  the  policy  of  greatly  enlarging  its  Navy.  Sixty-eight 
schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  to  com- 
pete in  the  final  contest.  The  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  was  won,  on 
April  14,  1916,  by  Miss  Myrtle  Cooper  and  Boyd  Harden,  speakers  on 
the  affirmative  for  the  Graham  High  School.  Five  hundred  visitors 
came  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating 
Union  and  the  other  features  of  High  School  Week. 

The   Contest   of   1916-1917 

The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  fifth  annual  contest  of  the 
High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  own  and  operate  the  railways.  The  State-wide  contest  on 
March  31,  1917,  was  participated  in  by  1,324  student-debaters,  repre- 
senting 331  schools.  Seventy-four  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent 
their  representatives  to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the  final  contest. 
Messrs.  Vinson  Smathers  and  Roy  Francis,  affirmative  speakers  of  the 
Waynesville  High  School,  were  victorious  from  the  total  number  of  296 
debaters  present,  and  were  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  the  final 
debate  being  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  20,  1917,  before  an  audi- 
ence which  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  hall's  capacity.  The  number  of  visi- 
tors coming  to  the  University  for  the  exercises  of  High  School  Week 

was  six  hundred. 

The  Contest  of   1917-1918 

The  sixth  contest  centered  around  the  query,  Resolved,  That  Con- 
gress should  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  compulsory  arbitration  of 
industrial  disputes.  The  finals  were  held  at  Chapel  Hill  on  April  11 
and  12,  1918,  when  66  teams,  with  246  debaters,  participated.  This  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  hotly  contested  debates  ever  held 
on  the  Hill.  From  first  to  last  the  good  sportsmanship  of  every  one 
was  a  matter  of  most  favorable  comment.  Thomas  Burton  and  Will 
Anderson,  representing  the  Wilson  High  School,  on  the  negative  side, 
won  the  decision  and  carried  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  back  to  Wilson 
for  the  second  time,  Wilson  having  won  the  1915  contest.  The  enroll- 
ment of  schools  in  the  sixth  annual  contest  was  300. 
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The  Contest  of  1918-1919 

The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  seventh  annual  contest  of  the 
High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That,  the  United  States 
Government  should  adopt  a  policy  requiring  one  year  of  military  train- 
ing of  all  able-bodied  men  before  they  reach  the  age  of  21.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  schools  in  seventy-live  counties  took  part  in  the  State- 
wide discussion  of  this  subject  on  April  4,  1919.  Forty-one  schools  won 
both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  164  debaters,  to 
the  University  to  participate  in  the  final  contest  for  the  Aycock  Memo- 
rial Cup.  Miss  Aura  Holton  and  Leo  Brady,  representing  the  Durham 
High  School,  on  the  negative  side,  were  successful  in  winning  the  award 
of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall 
on  May  2,  1919. 

The  Contest  of  1919-1920 

Two  hundred  high  schools  participated  in  the  eighth  annual  contest 
of  the  High  School  Debating  Union.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  the 
United  States  should  adopt  a  policy  of  further  material  restriction  of 
immigration.  Forty-four  high  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their 
teams,  numbering  176  debaters,  to  the  University  to  participate  in  the 
final  contest  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  Arthur  Kale  and  Clifton 
Ervin,  of  the  Asheville  High  School,  representing  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final 
debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  23,  1920. 

The   Contest  op   1920-1921 

Two  hundred  high  schools  took  part  in  the  ninth  annual  contest  of 
the  High  School  Debating  Union.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  the 
policy  of  collective  bargaining  through  trade  unions  should  prevail  in 
American  industry.  Fifty  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their 
teams,  numbering  two  hundred  debaters,  to  the  University  for  the  finals. 
Ludlow  Rogers  and  Miss  Eunice  Hutchins,  of  the  Durham  High  School, 
representing  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on 
April   15,  1921. 

The  Contest  of  1921-1922 

The  query  discussed  by  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools  tak- 
ing part  in  the  tenth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union 
was,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  enter  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Sixty  schools  won  both  of  their  triangular  debates  and  sent 
their  teams,  numbering  240  debaters,  to  the  University  to  compete  in 
the  final  contest  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  Linwood  Hollowell  and 
Freeman  Twaddell,  of  the  Durham  High  School,  representing  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in 
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the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  7,  1922.  Since  the  Dur- 
ham High  School  was  victorious  in  the  final  debates  both  in  1921  and 
1922,  this  school  came  into  permanent  possession  of  the  first  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup,  the  trophy  given  to  the  High  School  Debating  Union  in 
1913  by  the  inter-collegiate  debaters  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  Contest  of  1922-1923 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools  took  part  in  the  twelfth  annual 
contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union.  The  query  was,  Resolved, 
That  Congress  should  provide  for  enforcement  of  decisions  of  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board.  Sixty  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their 
teams,  numbering  240  speakers,  to  the  University  to  compete  in  the 
final  contest.  Misses  Ellen  Mellick  and  Mary  Dozier,  of  the  Elizabeth 
City  High  School,  representing  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the 
award  of  the  second  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  held  in 
Memorial  Hall  on  April  13,  1923.  The  contest  of  last  year  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  which  have  been  held  since  the  debating 
movement   was    inaugurated. 

The  Quert  for  1923-1924 

The  query  which  will  be  discussed  this  year  by  the  schools  having 
membership  in  the  High  School  Debating  Union  is,  Resolved,  That  the 
inter-allied  war  debts  should  be  cancelled.  Since  the  days  of  the  world 
war,  international  problems  have  held  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  never  before.  It  is  realized  that  the  welfare  and 
the  prosperity  of  our  own  country  are  intimately  related  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  other  nations.  The  question  of  whether  the  inter- 
allied war  debts  should  be  repaid,  or  should  be  cancelled,  is  one  of  in- 
terest and  of  great  importance.  The  committee  hopes  that  this  year's 
high  school  contest  may  be  of  profit  to  all  who  take  part  in  the  debates 
and  to  all  who  hear  the  debates. 

Regulations 

1.  The  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Literary  Societies  and  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  will  sug- 
gest a  query,  to  be  discussed  on  a  given  date  by  the  schools  entering  the 
Union. 

2.  All  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina,  however  supported, 
offering  regularly  organized  courses  of  study  above  the  seventh  grade, 
and  not  extending  in  their  scope  and  content  beyond  a  standard  high 
school  or  secondary  school  course,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  High  School  Debating  Union. 

3.  Schools  accepting  this  offer  and  thus  becoming  members  of  the 
Union  shall  be  arranged  into  groups  of  three  for  a  triangular  debate, 
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the  status  and  standards  of  the   schools,  their  proximity,  accessibility, 
and  convenience  of  location  to  be  considered  in  forming  the  groups. 

4.  Each  school  of  each  triangular  group  shall  agree  to  furnish  two 
debating  teams  of  two  members  each,  the  one  to  uphold  the  affirmative 
side  of  the  query,  and  the  other  to  defend  the  negative  side. 

5.  The  members  of  the  debating  teams  must  all  be  bona  fide  stu- 
dents of  the  schools  they  represent.  To  be  bona  fide  students,  they 
must  be  in  regular  attendance  at  the  time  of  the  debate,  and  they  must 
have  been  in  regular  attendance  for  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  school 
year  up  to  and  including  the  date  of  the  debate,  and  must  have  made 
passing  grades  on  a  majority  of  the  studies  in  some  regularly  organ- 
ized course  of  study. 

6.  No  post-graduate  of  a  school — that  is,  no  student  who  has  already 
finished  a  four-year  high  school  course  shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his 
school  in  the  contests.  This  shall  not  serve,  however,  to  debar  those 
students  who  are  in  the  upper  classes  in  school  systems  modeled  after 
the  junior-senior  plan,  unless  these  students  have  already  been  gradu- 
ated, or  awarded  diplomas,  from  the  schools  which  they  are  now  attend- 
ing or  other  high  schools.  If  such  students  have  been  graduated  al- 
ready, or  awarded  diplomas,  they  are,  of  course,  ineligible  to  compete. 

7.  The  team  debating  at  home  shall  in  each  case  uphold  the  affirma- 
tive side  of  the  query,  and  the  visiting  team  the  negative. 

8.  The  schools  themselves  shall  select  and  agree  upon  the  judges 
of  the  local  contests. 

9.  Each  speaker  shall  have  twenty  minutes  at  his  disposal,  not  more 
than  fifteen  of  which  shall  be  used  in  the  first  speech. 

10.  The  schools  which  shall  win  both  of  their  debates  shall  be  en- 
titled to  send  their  teams  to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  con- 
test for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup. 

11.  In  the  event  that  one  school  of  a  triangle  drops  out  and  the 
committee  at  Chapel  Hill  is  unable  to  secure  a  school  to  take  its  place, 
then  the  two  teams  remaining  shall  debate  one  another,  each  sending 
a  team  on  the  negative  to  the  other. 

12.  In  the  event  that  two  schools  of  a  triangle  drop  out  of  the 
Union  and  the  committee  is  unable  to  secure  schools  to  take  their  places, 
then  the  remaining  school  shall  be  declared  the  winner  over  the  others, 
by  their  default. 

13.  The  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  query  and  the  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  negative 
side  shall  be  entitled  to  contest  publicly  in  Memorial  Hall  at  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  (The  strongest  team  on  each 
side  of  the  query  is  to  be  determined  by  means  of  preliminary  contests 
in  debate  at  Chapel  Hill.) 

14.  The  school  which  shall  win  the  debate,  thus  finally  held,  shall 
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have  its  name  inscribed  on  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  together  with  the 
names  of  its  two  winning  representatives. 

15.  Any  school  which  shall  win  in  the  final  contest  for  two  years 
in  succession  shall  have  the  cup  for  its  own  property. 

16.  All  high  school  representatives  and  principals  coming  to  the 
University  for  this  contest  will  be  entertained  free  of  cost  for  two  days 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

17.  All  contestants  are  expected  to  prepare  their  own  speeches  with 
legitimate  assistance  of  the  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendents  in 
their  school  systems.  Legitimate  assistance  is  interpreted  to  mean  oral 
advice,  suggestions,  discussions,  and  criticism. 

Suggestions  As  to  Judges 

1.  The  judges  should  be  disinterested  parties  to  the  success  of  either 
team,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  non-local. 

2.  They  should  sit  apart  during  the  debate. 

3.  They  should  judge  the  contest  as  a  debate,  and  at  its  conclusion 
without  consultation  should  vote  "Affirmative"  or  "Negative"  on  the 
merits  of  the  debate.  They  should  not  consider  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

4.  Each  judge  should  sign  and  seal  his  vote  and  deliver  it,  through 
an  usher,  to  the  presiding  officer  who  should  publicly  open  the  votes  and 
announce  the  decision. 

5.  Before  the  debate  begins  a  copy  of  these  suggestions  should  be 
given  to  each  judge  for  his  guidance. 

Originalitt  of  Debates 

The  High  School  Conference  in  session  at  Chapel  Hill  during  the 
summer  of  1916  recommended,  "that  the  principals  of  the  schools  in  the 
various  triangles  be  urged  to  take  some  steps  among  themselves  looking 
toward  the  originality  of  the  debates."  The  committee  realizes  that 
"the  debate  which  a  speaker  produces  should  be  his  very  best;  but  it 
should  under  no  circumstances  be  better  than  his  best";  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Union  will  be  seriously  hindered  unless  in  each  instance  the 
speech  of  a  debater  represents  his  own  individual  work.  It  wishes, 
therefore,  to  ask  the  principals  to  give  this  matter  their  very  careful 
consideration  and  to  note  particularly  Regulation  No.  17.  In  cases 
where  necessary,  the  principals  in  the  various  triangles  should  take  such 
action  among  themselves  as  they  deem  necessary. 

For  further  information,  address 

E.   R.    RANKIN,  Secretary, 
High  School  Debating  Union, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Query 

Resolved.  That  the  inter-allied  war  debts  should  be  cancelled. 

Explanation  and  Limitation 

For  the  purpose  of  uniformity  and  definiteness  of  issue  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  High  School  Debating  Union,  the  following  explanation 
and  limitation  of  the  query  is  expressly  laid  down: 

It  is  understood  that  the  statement  of  the  query,  as  given  above, 
contemplates  that  those  obligations  which  represent  cash  advances  made 
by  the  United  States  to  the  allied  powers,  under  the  Liberty  bond  acts, 
on  account  of  the  world  war,  as  these  obligations  are  set  down  on  page 
15  of  this  bulletin,  shall  be  cancelled  by  the  United  States;  it  being  un- 
derstood and  taken  for  granted,  further,  that  the  other  governments 
will  likewise  cancel  the  inter-allied  war  debts  which  are  due  them. 

It  is  understood  that  the  statement  of  the  query,  as  given  above, 
does  not  contemplate  that  obligations  made  on  account  of  the  sales  of 
surplus  war  material  (act  of  July  9,  1918),  nor  obligations  made  on  ac- 
count of  relief  supplies  furnished  (act  of  February  25,  1919),  nor  obli- 
gations made  on  account  of  the  sales  of  flour  (act  of  March  30,  1920), 
shall  be  cancelled  by  the  United  States. 
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Brief 

Resolved,  That  the  inter-allied  war  debts  should  be  cancelled. 
Introduction 

I.     The  question  is  one  of  great  importance. 

A.  Approximately  eleven  billions  of  dollars,  including  principal 
and  interest,  are  now  owing  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  by  governments  of  other  nations,  in  repayment  of  cash 
advances  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  allied  powers,  un- 
der the  Liberty  bond  acts. 

B.  These  loans  were  made  to  the  allies,  after  the  United  States 
entered  the  world  war,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  war  neces- 
sities of  the  allied  countries. 

C.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  United  States  should 
expect  and  receive  payment  of  these  war  debts  from  the  allied 
countries  or  whether  the  United  States  should  cancel  these 
debts. 

AFFIRMATIVE 

I.     The  United  States  is  morally  bound  to  cancel  the  inter-allied  war 
debts. 

A.  The  war  was  fought  for  purposes  common  to  all  the  allies. 
The  allied  soldiers  in  laying  down  their  lives  for  their  own 
countries  were  also  laying  them  down  for  the  United  States. 

B.  The  allies  contributed  vastly  more  to  the  total  of  dead  and 
permanently  disabled  than  did  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  was  able  only  after  great  delay  to  place  men  at  the  bat- 
tle front.  Had  we  been  in  position  to  place  men  at  the  front 
when  war  was  declared,  our  death  toll  would  have  been  vastly 
greater. 

C.  Our  sufferings  in  the  common  cause  were  so  slight  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  our  allies,  our  material  condition  is  so  far 
better  than  theirs,  our  difficulties  are  so  trivial  beside  theirs, 
that  simple  justice  demands  that  the  United  States  should  deal 
generously  with  the  allies  and  cancel  the  inter-allied  war  debts. 

D.  The  loans  are  not  a  moral  nor  a  just  obligation,  because  if  they 
were  paid  we  should  not  have  borne  our  just  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  defending  the  great  common  cause. 
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E.  The  United  States  having  amassed  great  wealth  out  of  the 
war,  and  having  drawn  vast  sums  of  gold  from  Europe,  can 
well  afford  cancellation. 

II;     The  allies  are  in  sore  need  of  the  cancellation  of  the  inter-allied 
war  debts. 

A.  France  has  been  bled  white,  England  has  lost  the  flower  of 
her  young  manhood,  Belgium  is  just  now  starting  to  build 
anew  amid  the  ruins  of  her  factories  and  farms. 

B.  Nations  unable  to  buy  sufficient  food  for  their  people  cannot 
pay  billions  of  dollars  in  debt. 

0.  Our  allies  are  so  financially  crushed  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  pay  us,  and  any  attempt  to  collect  the  loans  will  re- 
sult not  in  payment  but  in  the  loss  of  the  friendship  and  mar- 
kets of  these  great  nations  and  in  the  arousal  of  enmities  as 
between  them  and  us,  and  in  their  seeking  other  international 
friendships   and   trade   relations. 

F.  Professor  Seligman  says:  "The  truth  is  that  our  debtors  are 
bankrupt.  They  cannot  pay  now  and  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
in  any  assignable  time.  I  have  found  no  prominent  business 
man  or  banker  here  or  abroad  who  believes  that  there  is  any 
possibility  of  paying  the  debts.  You  cannot  extract  water 
from  a  stone." 

III.     The  best  interests  of  the  United  States  demand  the  cancellation 
of  the  inter-allied  war  debts. 

A.  The  debts  cannot  be  paid  in  gold,  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
world's  supply  of  gold  is  already  in  the  United  States.  In 
any  event,  further  importations  of  gold  would  have  a  disas- 
trous effect  in  that  through  such  importations  prices  would  be 
raised  and  the  American  people  would  be  the  sufferers. 

B.  By  exports  alone,  if  at  all,  could  Europe  ever  pay  the  debts, 
either  by  exports  to  the  United  States  or  to  other  countries. 
In  either  case,  the  result  would  be  to  deprive  American  indus- 
try of  its  markets  and  to  cause  us  more  harm  than  good  in  that 
thereby  the  sales  of  goods  made  in  America  would  be  de- 
creased, and  this  would  bring  about  loss  and  hardship  to 
American  capital  and  American  labor. 

C.  Professor  Seligman  says:  "The  debt  cannot  be  paid,  and  if  it 
could  be  paid  it  would  harm  us  more  than  our  debtors.  As  a 
matter  not  simply  of  equity,  but  of  good  business,  let  us  study 
the  matter  further.  We  must  not  harbor  the  delusion  that  we 
can  any  longer  be  sufficient  unto  ourselves  alone.  More  and 
more  we  shall  have  to  depend  on  our  exports,  whether  of  raw 
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materials  or  of  manufactured  products.  Let  us  not,  in  the  ex- 
cess of  our  zeal,  kill  with  one  stone  two  birds,  each  of  which  we 
should  seek  to  keep  alive — the  one,  the  hope  of  European  re- 
generation in  the  interest  of  a  broad  humanity;  the  other,  our 
own  prosperity,  which  will  surely  be  imperiled  by  the  ruin  or 
the  ill-will  of  our  best  customers." 

D.  Enlightened  self  interest  demands  the  cancellation  of  the 
debts.  The  prosperity  of  Europe,  its  return  to  a  normal  state, 
is  a  prime  essential  to  the  return  of  our  own  prosperity.  The 
remission  of  the  war  debt  would  have  a  wonderfully  stimula- 
ting effect  on  European  financial  and  industrial  conditions,  and 
in  any  event  would  entail  practically  no  immediate  sacrifice 
for  ourselves,  as  the  payment  of  no  debts  save  those  of  Great 
Britain  is  contemplated  at  any  time  soon. 

E.  A  general  cancellation  of  allied  war  debts  today  would  at  once 
start  up  the  machinery  of  trade  and  commerce  of  all  nations. 

F.  If  we  press  our  claims  against  England  and  France,  then  Eng- 
land and  France  will  be  forced  to  press  their  claims  against  the 
weaker  allies. 

IV.  The  cancellation  of  the  inter-allied  war  debts  would  have  a  stimu- 
lating and  a  powerful  effect  for  the  betterment  of  present  world 
conditions  in  that  this  cancellation  would  operate  to  confound  pes- 
simists and  to  hearten  those  who  are  hopeful  of  the  world's  future. 
It  would  bring  over  the  world  a  return  of  confidence  in  the  better 
side  of  human  nature.  Such  an  act  as  the  cancellation  of  the 
inter-allied  war  debts  on  the  part  of  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful nation,  would  be  applauded  throughout  the  world. 

NEGATIVE 

I.     The  United  States  is  under  no  moral  obligation  to  cancel  the  inter- 
allied war  debts. 

A.  Herbert  Hoover,  secretary  of  commerce,  says:  "These  loans 
are  often  spoken  of  as  debts  to  our  Government.  They  are,  in 
fact,  debts  owing  to  our  taxpayers.  These  loans  were  made  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  borrowers  and  under  their  solemn 
assurance  of  repayment.  The  loans  were  individual  to  each 
nation.  They  have  no  relation  to  other  nations  or  other  debts. 
The  American  taxpayer  did  not  participate  in  reparations  and 
acquired  no  territory  or  any  other  benefits  under  the  Treaty,  as 
did  our  debtors.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  moral  or  con- 
tractual obligation.  The  repudiation  of  these  loans  would  un- 
dermine the  whole  fabric  of  international  good  faith." 
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B.  The  war  was  not  our  war  until  1917.  When  it  became  our  war 
we  entered  it  and  played  our  full  part  in  it  until  the  end. 

C.  The  United  States  is  under  no  obligation  in  honor  to  remit  the 
debts  of  the  allies.  The  allies  needed  the  money  and  the 
United  States  advanced  it  on  terms  honorable  to  both  parties. 

D.  If  the  allied  countries  did  not  owe  us  they  might  be  paying 
the  Germans,  and  if  the  allied  countries  do  not  pay  us,  then 
we  shall  to  all  intents  and  purposes  have  paid  the  German  debt. 

E.  No  one  considers  that  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  a  com- 
mon burden — it  is  only  insisted  that  the  United  States  should 
cancel  the  debts  which  are  due  her.  While  the  allies  were 
borrowing  money  from  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
was  paying  cash  for  her  purchases  in  Europe,  all  told  about 
four  or  five  billion  dollars  worth. 

F.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  cancellation  would  result  in 
the  return  of  prosperity  to  Europe.  Europe  is  still  ruled  by 
hate,  and  huge  military  establishments  are  maintained  at  great 
expense  to  the  over-burdened  European  taxpayers. 

II.     Europe  does  not  need  cancellation  of  war  debts. 

A.  Herbert  Hoover,  secretary  of  commerce,  says:  "There  is  no 
need  for  despair  in  the  future  of  Europe  if  she  can  maintain 
peace.  Her  hard-working  population,  her  tremendous  indus- 
tries, her  enormous  productivity  and  her  magnificent  intelli- 
gence, her  fabulous  development  of  skill  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge, are  vital  forces  that  must  win  if  they  have  half  a  chance." 

B.  Herbert  Hoover,  secretary  of  commerce,  says:  "Large  inter- 
national debt  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  thing  in  its  effect  upon  exchange  and  trade  whether  the 
debt  is  intergovernmental  or  private.  Before  the  war,  the 
rest  of  the  world  owed  to  Europe  generally  probably  $30,000,- 
000,000  and  this  burden  was  carried  without  disturbance  to  the 
world's  commerce.  This  total  sum  was  mostly  accumulated 
over  a  period  of  forty  years.  It  is  at  least  an  indication  of  the 
productive  and  paying  powers  of  peace." 

C.  If  the  nations  of  Europe  will  forget  their  animosities  and  jeal- 
ousies and  rivalries  and  will  greatly  reduce  their  military  and 
naval  expenses,  they  will  in  this  way  be  enabled  to  decrease 
greatly  their  taxation  burdens  and  to  improve  generally  their 
condition. 

D.  The  great  bulk  of  Great  Britain's  foreign  investments,  proba- 
bly fifteen  billions  of  dollars,  survives  the  war  intact,  but  if 
Great  Britain  had  not  been  able  to  borrow  American  dollars, 
all  those  foreign  investments  would  perhaps  now  belong  to  the 
late  imperial  German  government. 
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E.  No  self-respecting  nation  which  believes  itself  capable  of  re- 
establishing a  practicable  budget,  sound  currency,  and  its  na- 
tional credit,  could  accept  cancellation,  because  acceptance 
would  seriously  damage  its  morale. 

F.  The  allied  countries  received  vast  territories  from  Germany 
and  will  receive  large  reparation  amounts.  The  United  States 
asked   for  nothing  and  received  nothing. 

III.  The  best  interests  of  the  United  States  demand  that  the  inter- 
allied war  debts  be  repaid. 

A.  A  debt  is  a  debt.  The  only  thing  to  do  with  a  debt  is  to  pay 
it.  Commercial  life  cannot  exist  unless  a  man  honors  his  sig- 
nature on  his  note,  and  good  feeling  between  nations  cannot 
continue  unless  a  government  honors  its  signature  on  its  bond. 

B.  The  loans  are  a  part  of  the  assets  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  loans  were  made  by  the  taxpayers  of  America  and 
these  taxpayers  would  be  the  sufferers  if  the  loans  were  can- 
celled. The  United  States  was  a  liberal  lender.  She  has 
proven  herself  to  be,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  liberal  creditor. 

C.  Enlightened  self-interest  calls  for  Europe  to  put  her  own 
house  in  order  before  asking  for  favorable  terms  on  the  debts 
which  she  owes.  Were  America  to  cancel  the  debts  at  this 
moment,  the  state  of  things  in  Europe  would  not  be  improved. 
We  have  more  to  gain  by  extending  favorable  terms  to  our 
debtors  than  by  cancelling  the  debts  outright. 

D.  The  cancellation  of  the  debts  would  not  protect  us  from  for- 
eign goods.  If  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  have  the 
manufacturing  capacity  and  the  managerial  talent  to  lay  down 
goods  in  our  market  at  prices  lower  than  ours,  they  will  do 
so,  debts  or  no  debts.  Europe  is  going  to  sell  all  the  goods 
that  the  markets  of  the  world  will  absorb.  The  markets  of 
the  world  and  the  manufacturing  activity  of  Europe  would  not 
be  materially  affected  by  the  payment  of  the  allied  debts. 
Each  taxpayer  knows  that  he  will  pay  his  share  of  the  allied 
war  debts  if  the  allied  countries  do  not  pay  their  own  debts. 

IV.  The  psychology  of  Europe  is  different  from  our  psychology.  Euro- 
peans have  inherited  not  only  an  ancient  civilization  but  also  rival- 
ries and  hatreds  which  have  come  down  through  the  centuries. 
Constructive  co-operation  between  European  states  is  lacking. 
The  moral  regeneration  of  Europe  must  come  from  the  inside.  It 
cannot  be  achieved  from  the  outside  and  would  not  be  helped  on- 
ward by  the  cancellation  of  honorable  obligations  such  as  the  in- 
ter-allied war  debts. 
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Obligations  of  Foreign  Governments  Held  by  the  United  States 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  1923.  This  table  shows  the  amount  of  obligations, 
representing  only  cash  advanced  under  Liberty  bond  acts,  of  foreign 
governments  held  by  the  United  States,  with  interest  accrued  and  re- 
maining unpaid  thereon  as  of  the  last  interest  period  prior  to  or  ending 
with  November  15,  1923. 

The  obligations  shown  below  are  the  obligations  which  the  statement 
of  the  query,  as  given  on  page  10  of  this  bulletin,  contemplates  cancell- 
ing. These  obligations  do  not  include  debts  owing  to  the  United  States 
on  account  of  the  sales  of  surplus  war  material  (act  of  July  9,  1918), 
nor  debts  made  on  account  of  relief  supplies  furnished  (act  of  February 
25,  1919),  nor  debts  made  on  account  of  the  sales  of  flour  (act  of  March 
30,  1920). 

Total 

Country  Principal  Interest  Indebtedness 

Belgium      . $    347,210,808.68       $      77,433,602.90    $      424,644,411.58 

Czechoslovakia      ...        61,974,041.10  13,234,843.87  75,208,884.97 

France        2,933,265,231.96  650,051,228.67         3,583,316,460.63 

Great    Britain     -1 4,600,000,000.00  4,600,000,000.00 

Greece    15,000,000.00  1,500,000.00  16,500,000.00 

Italy  1,647,997,050.16  367,082,346.73         2,015,079,396.89 

Liberia  25,000.00  4,818.85  30,818.85 

Roumania   23,205,819.52  5,085,993.98  28,291,813.50 

Russia _ _      187,729,750.00  48,559,853.07  236,289,603.07 

Yugoslavia 26,059,865.40  5,918,019.27  31,977,884.67 

Total $9,842,468,566.82      $1,168,870,707.34    $11,011,339,274.16 


^Refunding  bonds  received  under  terms  of  agreement  concluded  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  Feb.  9,  1022,  as  amended  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  Feb.  98,  1928. 
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The  International  War  Debt  Situation 

(By  R.  C.  Leffingwell  in  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  Volume  102, 
pages  108-15,  July,  1922.) 

The  problem  of  inter-allied  indebtedness  is  a  very  difficult  one,  made 
more  difficult  by  our  national  habit  of  calling  everything  black  or  white 
and  insisting  on  a  yes  or  no  answer  to  every  question.  Americans  tend 
to  divide  themselves  into  two  groups — those  who  believe  that  all  the 
debts  of  the  Allies  to  the  United  States  should  be  cancelled  at  once  out 
of  the  whole  cloth,  without  any  ifs,  ands  or  buts,  and  those — the  larger 
number  today  if  the  action  of  Congress  is  any  indication  of  public  opin- 
ion— who  are  disposed  to  insist  upon  the  payment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest in  every  instance  and  without  the  remission  of  a  dollar. 

The  suggestion  of  cancellation  outright  was  made  by  former  At- 
torney General  Wickersham  here,  and  in  Europe  by  Mr.  Keynes  in  his 
world-famous  book,  two  years  ago.  Arguments  in  support  of  it  in  this 
country  have  been  presented  by  Professor  Moulton  and  Mr.  Bass  in 
their  book  entitled,  America  and  the  Balance  Sheet  of  Europe;  by  Pro- 
fessor Seligman  in  a  paper  entitled,  "The  State  of  our  National  Finan- 
ces," in  the  American  Economic  Review  for  March,  1922;  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Clark  in  an  address  before  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
February  9,  1922;  and  by  many  others.  The  whole  subject  is  discussed 
exhaustively  in  Mr.  Friedman's  book  on  "International  Finance  and  Its 
Reorganization."  Mr.  Vanderlip  has  made  a  suggestion  that  Europe's 
debts  to  us  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  a  soldiers'  bonus.  The  money 
has  been  spent  and  blown  up.  The  question  is  whether  the  debts  can  and 
should  be  collected.  If  they  ever  are  collected  no  doubt  many  proposals, 
benign  and  selfish,  will  be  made  as  to  the  use  of  the  money,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  is  devoted  by  the  terms  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
Acts  to  the  retirement  of  Liberty  Bonds. 

The  maintenance  of  these  debts,  notwithstanding  interest  has  not 
been  paid  upon  them,  constitutes  a  grave  handicap  to  the  economic  re- 
covery of  the  debtor  nations.  If  the  cancellation  of  bad  debts,  the  scal- 
ing down  of  dubious  debts  and  the  forgiving  even  of  some  good  debts 
could  be  used  to  produce  advantages  greater  than  any  we  can  hope  to 
receive  by  persisting  in  our  present  stubborn  attitude,  by  all  means  let 
us  find  it  out. 

An  analysis  of  these  debts  probably  ought  to  be  made  from  three 
principal  points  of  view: 

1.  How  the  debts  came  to  be  created. 

2.  The  ability  of  the  debtor  to  pay. 

3.  The  effect  upon  the  creditor  of   receiving  payment. 
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Creation  of  the  Debts 

The  debts  were  justly  created.  That  the  money  which  America  pro- 
vided should  take  the  form  of  a  loan  was  proper  and  right.  Had 
America  given  the  money  away,  instead  of  loaning  it,  she  would  have 
abandoned  a  system  wisely  initiated  by  Great  Britain  and  France  them- 
selves and  pursued  by  them  throughout  the  war — a  system  absolutely 
essential  to  any  reasonable  and  practical  division  of  war  burdens.  This 
has  been  elaborated  and  fully  explained  from  the  English  point  of  view 
by  Mr.  It.  Trouton  in  the  Economic  Journal  (the  quarterly  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Economic  Society)  for  March,  1921.  Mr.  Trouton  strongly 
defends,  with  reasons  ample  and  convincing,  the  system  by  which  the 
debts  were  created,  although  his  conclusion,  equally  supported  by  strong 
and  persuasive  arguments,  is  that  the  debts  should  now  be  cancelled. 

Much  of  the  ten  billion  dollars  was  loaned  after  the  declaration  of 
war  by  America,  when  England  and  France,  Italy  and  Belgium  were 
holding  the  line  in  Europe,  waiting  for  us  to  take  our  part.  During 
the  early  months  of  the  war  the  Allies  were  borrowing  from  us  $500,- 
000,000  a  month  and  asking  for  more.  After  the  first  six  months,  how- 
ever, the  Allies  were  no  longer  able  to  spend  dollars  in  the  United  States 
to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  million  a  month  or  anything  like  it,  be- 
cause our  own  military  effort  was  absorbing  our  industrial  life.  There 
is  an  element  of  the  grotesque  in  the  fact  that  the  fewer  men  a  country 
had  on  the  firing  line  the  more  claims  it  was  able  to  establish  against  its 
allies;  yet  that  is  what  happened  under  the  system  of  accounting 
adopted,  and  properly  adopted,  by  the  Allies  during  the  war. 

Some  of  the  debts  were  incurred  for  the  support  of  sterling  and 
franc  exchange  and,  to  a  minor  extent,  for  the  support  of  lira  exchange. 
When  Great  Britain  bought  sterling  in  the  United  States  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  loans  from  the  American  government  she  of  course  became  the 
owner  of  the  sterling  and  was  to  that  extent  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  floating  domestic  loans  in  England  to  meet  her  requirements  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sterling  purchased  may  have  come  on  the  mar- 
ket in  response  to  British  or  inter-allied  purchases  for  war  purposes 
somewhere  in  the  world's  markets. 

An  impression  has  been  created  that  the  United  States  required 
Great  Britain  in  some  sense  to  guarantee  or  make  herself  responsible 
for  loans  to  others  of  the  Allies  after  the  United  States  entered  into 
the  wrar.  That  impression  is  wholly  erroneous.  Great  Britain  had,  be- 
fore the  United  States  entered  into  the  war,  established  the  rule  that 
each  Ally  should  be  responsible  for  the  financing  of  inter-allied  pur- 
chases within  its  own  borders.  The  same  rule  was  extended  into  the 
United  States  when  it  entered  into  the  war.  Under  that  simple  and 
sound  rule  the  United  States  financed  the  requirements  of  the  Allies 
within  its  borders;  Great  Britain  financed  the  requirements  of  the  Allies 
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within  the  British  Isles  and,  to  a  great  extent,  within  the  British  Em- 
pire (hut  not  in  India,  where  the  United  States  financed  all  the  Allies 
by  shipments  of  silver  for  a  considerable  period) ;  and  as  to  expendi- 
tures in  the  neutral  world,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  shared 
the  burden  of  finance  in  accordance  with  a  formula  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them. 

The  theory  of  the  rule  is  simple.  The  people  of  each  belligerent 
country  could  and  should  respond,  in  taxes  and  subscriptions  for  domes- 
tic loans,  to  the  financial  demands  of  its  government.  The  American 
government  could  raise  all  the  dollars  the  Allies  needed,  the  British  gov- 
ernment all  the  sterling,  the  French  government  all  the  francs  and  the 
Italian  government  all  the  lira.  On  the  other  hand,  because  of  embar- 
goes on  exports  of  gold  and  control  of  foreign  exchange,  no  government 
could  provide  finance  outside  its  borders,  except  at  the  expense  of  grave 
depreciation  of  its  currency  in  foreign  exchange.  It  was  a  matter  of 
course  that,  under  the  sound  rule  thus  established  by  Great  Britain  be- 
fore the  United  States  entered  the  war  and  continued  without  question 
thereafter,  Great  Britain  should  continue  to  be  a  lender  as  well  as  a 
borrower  on  international  account. 

After  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  in  one  case  only,  did  Great 
Britain  make  advances  for  purchases  by  any  of  the  Allies  in  the  United 
States — that  of  Russia — and  in  that  case  only  to  the  extent  of  contracts 
entered  into  by  Russia  and  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.     The  amount  is  not  important. 

Ability  of  the  Debtor  to  Pay 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  ability  of  the  debtor  to  pay,  equal 
diversity  appears.  Great  Britain  can  pay  no  doubt  in  the  sense  that 
she  can  meet  the  interest  charges  and  ultimately  sell  her  own  or  private 
securities  in  our  markets  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  lift  the  principal  of 
the  debt;  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Great  Britain  can  pay  in  full 
without  such  disruption  of  her  internal  and  international  economy  as 
would  be  gravely  injurious  to  her  and  to  us. 

France  is  quite  right  in  her  position  that  her  ability  to  pay  largely 
depends  upon  her  ability  to  collect  from  Germany.  Unless  France  can 
make  collections  from  Germany,  which  everyone  is  now  engaged  in  tell- 
ing her  she  cannot  and  should  not  make,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  France 
can  make  any  important  payments  to  the  Allies. 

Italy's  ability  to  pay  stands  in  much  the  same  position  as  that  of 
France,  except  that  Italy  has  less  to  hope  for  in  the  way  of  collections 
from  her  enemies. 

As  to  Belgium,  we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  release  her  and 
accept  Germany's  obligation  in  lieu  of  hers,  so  far  as  concerns  pre- 
Armistice  advances.     Sooner  or  later  we  are  certain  to  recognize  that 
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moral  obligation,  which  rests  not  merely  upon  the  tentative  arrange- 
ment entered  into  at  the  Peace  Conference,  but  upon  the  impregnable 
foundation  of  little  Belgium's  gre.it  service  and  sacrifices  for  all  of  us. 
Belgium  is  a  highly  civilized,  densely  populated  country  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  can  make  important  payments  on  account 
of  her  international  war  debts,  incurred  before  the  Armistice,  independ- 
ent of  her  collections  from  Germany. 

The  indebtedness  of  other  governments  than  those  which  I  have  now 
mentioned  is  perhaps,  roughly,  half  a  billion  dollars.  Some  of  it  is  col- 
lectible. 

Effect  of  Payment  Upon  the  Creditor 

In  considering  the  ability  of  the  debtor  to  pay,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  creditor  receiving  payment,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  in- 
ternational payments  can  be  made  only  in  goods,  services,  gold  or  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  (including  paper  money),  and  that  it  is  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  able  to  create  an  export  balance,  i.  e.,  export  more 
of  these  than  it  imports,  that  any  Ally  will  be  able  to  effect  payments 
of  principal  or  interest  upon  its  indebtedness  to  the  United  States. 

The  public  international  war  debts  do  not  represent  wealth  created, 
but  wealth  destroyed.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from  private  interna- 
tional debts  created  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  Before  the  war 
Great  Britain,  not  as  a  nation  but  as  a  community,  had  become  the 
creditor  of  the  whole  world  by  the  slow  process  of  private  accumulation 
and  investment  abroad  intelligently  made  for  productive  purposes. 
Great  Britain  thus  enriched  herself  and  enriched  her  debtors  in  the  pro- 
cess. Debts  were  gradually  created  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  and 
business,  and  the  economic  life  of  both  debtor  and  creditor  had  ample 
opportunity  to  adjust  to  them.  Coincidentally,  the  newer  regions  of 
the  earth  built  up  export  balances,  favorable  to  themselves  and  adverse 
to  Great  Britain,  largely  for  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  which  trade 
balances  Great  Britain  was  able  to  meet  by  adding,  to  her  exports  of 
finished  products,  exports  of  services  (marine,  banking,  insurance,  etc.), 
and  by  collecting  interest  on  her  capital  invested  abroad.  But  the  pub- 
lic international  war  debts  were  created  by  the  war  abruptly  and  at  the 
same  time  America's  trade  balance  against  Europe  was  enormously  in- 
creased by  the  same  war. 

The  collection  of  the  debts  due  from  the  Allies  to  the  United  States 
will  tend  to  stimulate  imports  into  the  United  States  and  discourage 
exports  from  the  United  States,  thus  reducing  America's  so-called  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade,  or  even  eliminating  it  and  substituting  an 
"adverse"  balance.  No  doubt  America  and  the  world  can  adjust  them- 
selves to  this  process  if  they  must.  But  the  process  means  that  Ameri- 
ca, under-populated  with  vast  territories  unexploited  and  undeveloped, 
shall  produce  less   than  it  consumes,  and   that   Europe,  overpopulated, 
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and  having  already  pretty  nearly  reached  the  maximum  of  her  produc- 
tivity, must  produce  more  than  she  consumes.  It  would  seem  that  the 
only  way  in  which  the  world  could  ultimately  adjust  itself  to  so  abnor- 
mal an  arrangement  would  be  by  converting  the  farm  into  a  city  and  the 
city  into  a  farm — that  the  problem  will  find  its  solution  by  a  shift  of 
population  to  both  Americas,  to  the  British  Colonies,  and  to  other  more 
sparsely  settled  regions  of  the  earth.  Very  obviously  such  a  solution  of 
the  problem  must  be  accompanied  by  protracted  distress  throughout  the 
world  including  the   United  States. 

The  collection  of  the  public  international  debts  of  the  Allies 'to  the 
United  States,  principal  or  interest,  would  serve,  then,  to  subsidize  im- 
ports and  penalize  exports  from  the  United  States,  to  reduce  prices 
and  wages  here  and  to  exaggerate  the  existing  depression  and  unem- 
ployment. 

What  is  really  needed  is  a  general  settlement  involving  peace  and 
disarmament,  balanced  budgets  and  honest  money,  the  removal  of  trade 
barriers  and  the  settlement  of  international  debts.  If  America  could 
use  her  claims  against  Europe  to  promote  so  happy  a  solution  of  Eu- 
rope's problems  she  would  render  herself  at  the  same  time  the  greatest 
of  all  services.  She  would  bring  to  an  end  the  period  of  world-wide 
calamity  which  began  nearly  eight  years  ago  and  has  continued  through 
years  of  disastrous  war  and  years  of  equally  disastrous  peace.  She 
would  reopen  her  own  mills  and  factories,  return  the  unemployed  to 
their  jobs,  and  restore  her  farmers  to  prosperity. 
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British  Debt  Repayment 

Below  is  given  the  report  of  the  World  War  Foreign  Debt  Commis- 
sion, as  this  report  was  submitted  to  President  Harding  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  was  later  submitted  by  President  Harding  to  Congress  in  his 
message  of  February  7,  1923,  and  was  later  accepted  by  Congress: 

"  'The  World  War  Foreign  Debt  Commission,  created  under  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  February  9,  1922,  having  received  the  mission 
appointed  by  the  British  Government  to  consider  the  fulfilling  of  the 
demand  obligation  of  that  Government  held  by  the  United  States,  report 
as  follows: 

"  'The  British  Government  designated  as  its  representatives  the  Right 
Hon.  Stanley  Baldwin,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Montagu 
Norman,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  have  conferred 
with  the  commission  in  Washington  and  presented  facts  relating  to  the 
position  of  the  British  Government.  The  commission  has  also  met  fre- 
quently in  separate  sessions  and  has  given  the  fullest  consideration  to 
the  problems  involved  in  the  funding  of  the  British  debt  to  the  United 
States. 

"  'It  became  manifest  at  the  outset  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
effect  an  agreement  for  funding  within  the  limits  of  the  act  approved 
Feb.  9,  1922,  and  the  commission  has,  therefore,  considered  the  practica- 
bility of  a  settlement  on  some  other  basis,  and  though  it  has  not  been 
able,  in  the  absence  of  authority  under  the  law,  to  conclude  negotiations, 
it  unanimously  recommends  for  submission  to  Congress  a  settlement 
with  the  British  Government  as  follows: 

"  'Principal  of  notes  to  be  refunded,  $4,074,818,358.44. 

"  'Interest  accrued  and  unpaid  up  to  Dec.  1,  1922,  at  the  rate  of  4% 
per  cent,  $629,836,160.99. 

"  'Deduct  payments  made  Oct.  16,  1922,  and  Nov.,  1922,  with  inter- 
est at  4V4  per  cent,  thereon  to  Dec.  15,  1922,  $100,526,379.69. 

"  'Total,  $4,128,085.74. 

"  'To  be  paid  in  cash,  $4,128,085.74. 

"  'Total  principal  of  indebtedness  as  of  Dec.  15,  1922,  for  which  Brit- 
ish Government  bonds  are  to  be  issued  to  the  United  States  Government 
at  par,  $4,600,000,000. 

"  'The  principal  of  the  bonds  shall  be  paid  in  annual  instalments  on 
a  fixed  schedule,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  British  Government  to  make 
these  payments  in  three-year  periods.  The  amount  of  the  first  year's 
installment  will  be  $23,000,000  and  these  annual  installments  will  in- 
crease with  due  regularity  during  the  life  of  the  bonds  until,  in  the 
sixty-second  year,  the  amount  of  the  installment  will  be  $175,000,000 
the  aggregate  installments  being  equal  to  the  total  principal  of  the  debt. 
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"  'The  British  Government  shall  have  the  right  to  pay  off  additional 
amounts  of  the  principal  of  the  bonds  on  any  interest  date  upon  ninety 
days'  previous  notice. 

"  'Interest  is  to  be  payable  upon  the  unpaid  balances  at  the  follow- 
ing rates  on  Dec.  15  and  June  15  of  each  year:  3  per  cent  semi-annually, 
June  15,  1923,  to  December  15,  1932,  inclusive;  3x/2  per  cent  semi-an- 
nually, June  15,  1932,  until  final  payment. 

"  'For  the  first  five  years  one-half  the  interest  may  be  deferred  and 
added  to  the  principal,  bonds  to  be  issued  therefor  similar  to  those  of 
the  original  issue. 

"  'Any  payment  of  interest  or  of  principal  may  be  made  in  any 
United  States  Government  bonds  issued  since  April  6,  1917,  such  bonds 
to  be  taken  at  par  and  accrued  interest. 

"  'The  commission  believes  that  a  settlement  of  the  British  debt  to  the 
United  States  on  this  basis  is  fair  and  just  to  both  Governments  and 
that  its  prompt  adoption  will  make  a  most  important  contribution  to  in- 
ternational stability.  The  extension  of  payment  both  of  the  principal 
and  interest  over  a  long  period  will  make  for  stability  in  exchange  and 
promotion  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries.  The  payment  of 
principal  has  been  established  on  a  basis  of  positive  installments  of  in- 
creasing volume,  firmly  establishing  the  principle  of  repayment  of  the 
entire  capital  sum.  The  payment  of  interest  has  been  established  at 
the  approximately  normal  rates  payable  by  strong  Governments  over 
long  terms  of  years. 

"  'It  has  not  been  the  thought  of  the  commission  that  it  would  be  just 
to  demand  over  a  long  period  the  high  rate  of  interest  naturally  main- 
tained during  the  war  and  reconstruction;  such  an  attempt  would  defeat 
our  efforts  at  settlement.  Beyond  this  the  commission  has  felt  that  the 
present  difficulties  of  unemployment  and  high  taxation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  met  with  suitable  consideration  during  the  early 
years,  and  therefore  the  commission  considers  it  equitable  and  desirable 
that  payments  during  the  next  few  years  should  be  made  on  such  basis 
and  with  such  flexibility  as  will  encourage  economic  recuperation  not 
only  in  the  countries  immediately  concerned  but  throughout  the  world. 

"  'This  settlement  between  the  British  Government  and  the  United 
States  has  the  utmost  significance.  It  is  a  business  settlement,  fully 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  obligations,  and  it  represents  the  first 
great  step  in  the  readjustment  of  the  intergovernmental  obligations 
growing  out  of  the  war. 

"  'Respectfully  submitted,  "  'A.  W.  MELLON,  Chairman, 

'"CHARLES  E.  HUGHES, 
'"REED  SMOOT, 
"'THEODORE   E.   BURTON.'" 
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"In  its  comments  upon  the  arrangements  negotiated  the  commission 
itself  has  said  essentially  everything  necessary  to  commend  the  agree- 
ment to  your  sanction.  Note  that  the  commission  urges  that  the  settle- 
ment is  on  a  basis  which  'is  fair  and  just  to  both  Governments'  and 
'will  make  a  most  important  contribution  to  international  stability.' 
More  important  still  is  the  closing  observation  that  'it  is  a  business  set- 
tlement, fully  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  obligations,  and  it  repre- 
sents the  first  great  step  in  the  readjustment  of  the  intergovernmental 
obligations  growing  out  of  the  war.'  In  these  observations  I  most 
heartily   approve. 

"The  call  of  the  world  today  is  for  integrity  of  agreements,  the  sanc- 
tity of  covenants,  and  validity  of  contracts.  Here  is  the  first  clearing 
of  the  war-clouded  skies  in  a  debt-burdened  world,  and  the  sincere 
commitment  of  one  great  nation  to  validate  its  financial  pledges  and 
discharge  its  obligations  in  the  highest  sense  of  financial  honor. 

"There  is  no  purpose  to  report  that  your  commission  has  driven  a 
hard  bargain  with  Great  Britain,  or  to  do  a  less  seemly  thing  in  pro- 
claiming a  rare  generosity  in  settlement.  Amid  widespread  clamor  for 
the  cancellation  of  World  War  debts  as  a  fancied  but  fallacious  contri- 
bution toward  peace — a  clamor  not  limited  to  the  lands  of  debtor  na- 
tions but  insistent  among  many  of  our  own  people — the  British  commis- 
sion came  to  make  acknowledgment  of  the  debt,  to  put  fresh  stamp  of 
approval  upon  its  validity  and  agree  upon  terms  for  its  repayment. 

"It  was  manifest  from  the  beginning  that  Great  Britain  could  not 
undertake  any  program  of  payment  which  would  conform  to  the  limita- 
tions of  time  and  interest  rates  which  the  commission  had  been  author- 
ized to  grant.  But  here  was  a  great  nation  acknowledging  its  obliga- 
tions and  seeking  terms  on  which  it  might  repay.  So  your  commission 
proceeded  to  negotiate  in  a  business  way  for  a  fair  and  just  settlement. 

"Such  a  settlement  had  to  take  into  consideration  the  approximately 
normal  interest  rates  payable,  as  the  commission  suggests,  "by  strong 
Governments  over  a  long  term  of  years,"  with  a  temporary  interest  rate 
and  suitable  options  adjusted  to  the  tremendous  problems  of  readjust- 
ment and  recuperation.  Your  commission  went  so  far  as  it  believed  the 
American  sense  of  fair  play  would  justify.  Even  then  the  British  Debt 
Commission  did  not  feel  justified  by  its  instructions  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal. Only  after  submission  to  the  British  Cabinet  was  the  proposal 
of  your  commission  accepted,  and  I  bring  it  to  you  with  the  earnest 
recommendation  that  it  be  given,  so  far  as  legislation  procedure  will  ad- 
mit, a  cordial  and  prompt  approval. 

"A  transaction  of  such  vast  importance  naturally  has  attracted  wide- 
spread attention  and  much  of  commendation.  It  is  a  very  gratifying 
thing  to  note  the  press  and  public  have  uttered  substantially  unanimous 
approval.     It  means   vastly  more  than   the  mere  funding  and  the  ulti- 
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mate  discharge  of  the  largest  international  loan  ever  contracted.  It  is 
a  recommitment  of  the  English-speaking  world  to  the  validity  of  con- 
tract; it  is  in  effect  a  plight  against  war  and  war  expenditures  and  a 
rigid  adherence  to  that  production  and  retrenchment  which  enhances 
stability  precisely   as   it  discharges   obligations." 


References— Affirmative 


The  Allied  Debt* 

(By  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  in  the  New  York  Times,  November  5,  1922.) 

In  a  speech  at  Toledo  on  October  16  Secretary  Hoover,  a  member 
of  the  Allied  Debt  Commission,  gave  his  views,  which  presumably  repre- 
sent the  policy  of  the  commission  as  well  as  of  the  Government.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  country 
which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Hoover — a  sentiment 
which  is  entertained  by  an  increasing  number  not  only  of  business  men, 
but  also  of  farmers  and  labor  leaders.  Mr.  Hoover's  views,  moreover, 
are  contrary  to  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Lamont  and  Mr.  Krech  at  the 
recent  Bankers'  Convention  in  New  York. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  pass  in  review  the  arguments 
adduced  by  Mr.  Hoover,  and  to  attempt  a  constructive  criticism  of  a 
public  servant  who  stands  so  deservedly  high  in  the  affections  of  the 
community.  In  the  discussion  of  the  allied  debt  there  are  three  funda- 
mental points.  The  first  is  the  character  of  the  obligations;  the  second 
refers  to  the  ability  of  the  debtors  to  pay;  and  the  third  has  to  deal  with 
the  desirability  on  our  part  of  insisting  on  immediate  or  early  settle- 
ment.    Let  us  take  these  points  in  order: 

1.     Is  the  Allied  Debt  a  Just  Debt? 

Mr.  Hoover  starts  with  the  following  statement:  "These  loans  were 
made  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  borrowers  and  under  their  solemn  as- 
surances of  repayment.  They  have  no  relation  to  other  nations  or  other 
debts.  The  American  taxpayer  did  not  participate  in  reparations  and 
acquired  no  territory  or  any  other  benefits  under  the  treaty,  as  did  our 
debtors.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  moral  or  contractual  obligation. 
The  repudiation  of  these  loans  would  undermine  the  whole  fabric  of  in- 
ternational good  faith.  I  do  not  believe  any  public  official,  either  of 
the  United  States  or  any  other  country,  could  or  should  approve  their 
cancellation." 

As  to  the  contractual  obligation,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  question. 
The  money  was  borrowed  at  the  request  of  the  Allies;  it  was  loaned  in 
good  faith,  and  it  indubitably  constitutes  a  valid  debt.  But  is  the  ques- 
tion of  moral  obligation  the  same?  In  the  first  place,  contrary  to  wide- 
spread opinion,  the  loans  to  the  Allies  were  to  an  overwhelming  extent 
made  during  the  war  itself.  Although  private  individuals  loaned  money 
to  the  belligerents,  not  a  cent  was  advanced  by  the  Government  until 
we  entered  the  war.     And   while  it   is   true   that   comparatively  small 
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amounts  were  lent  after  the  armistice,  those  loans  were  made  almost  en- 
tirely for  expenses  contracted  during  the  war. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  about  ten  billions,  there  was  loaned  to  Bel- 
gium after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  June,  1919,  up  to  No- 
vember 15,  1920,  another  $3,000,000,  and  up  to  November  15,  1920,  an- 
other $10,000,000.  To  France  about  $250,000,000  was  loaned  from  the 
date  of  the  singing  of  the  treaty  to  November  15,  1919,  and  another 
$110,000,000  in  the  next  year.  To  Italy  between  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  and  November  15,  1919,  the  total  advances  were  a  little  under 
$60,000,000,  and  another  $50,000,000  between  that  date  and  November 
15,  1920.  Tq  Great  Britain  nothing  at  all  was  loaned  in  either  period. 
Thus,  substantially,  the  entire  amount  was  advanced  during  the  war. 

Now,  what  was  the  object  of  these  loans?  As  Secretary  McAdoo 
has  told  us  in  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919:  "It  is 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  great  purposes  served  and  the  great  results 
accomplished  by  these  advances  to  foreign  Governments.  In  the  most 
critical  stage  of  the  war  they  immeasurably  assisted  America's  gallant 
associates  in  obtaining  the  munitions,  supplies  and  equipment  that  were 
so  imperatively  needed  to  meet  the  enemy's  offensives  or  to  carry  the 
fighting  into  his  territory,  and  probably  of  equal  importance  was  the 
fact  that  they  served  to  hearten  the  Allied  armies  and  peoples  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  vast  credit  resources  of  the  United  States  were  be- 
ing shared  with  them  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  a  common  cause. 
Conversely,  it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  disheartening  effect  that 
these  loans  of  billions  and  the  willingness  of  America  to  lend  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  as  much  more  as  was  needed,  to  the  limit  of  her 
ability,  must  have  had  upon  the  spirit  and  morale  of  the  peoples  and 
armies  of  the  enemy.  *  *  *  The  service  of  these  loans  in  assisting  to 
hold  the  battlefronts  of  Europe  until  the  might  of  our  heroic  army 
could  be  felt  effectively,  made  possible,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
the  ending  of  the  war  in  the  fall  of  1918.  Without  this  aid  to  the  Allied 
Governments  the  war  unquestionably  would  have  been  prolonged,  if 
not  lost,  with  the  resultant  great  additional  cost  in  life  and  treasure." 

In  other  words,  as  the  sentence  italicized  by  me  shows,  most  of  the 
money  was  loaned  and  the  proceeds  used  to  carry  on  a  joint  enterprise 
during  a  time  when  our  aid  in  the  shape  of  actual  combatants  was  in- 
significant. If  the  war  was  a  joint  enterprise,  carried  on  for  a  common 
purpose,  is  there  any  more  reason  to  separate  the  financial  contribution 
than  the  human  contribution?  When  we  finally  put  our  army  under  the 
orders  of  Foch  we  fused  our  efforts  with  those  of  our  Allies  and  gave 
an  indelible  stamp  to  our  common  efforts.  If  we  are  to  charge  France 
and  Italy  for  the  wheat  that  kept  their  forces  alive,  for  the  uniforms 
that  kept  their  soldiers  warm  while  they  held  the  battlefront,  we  might 
as  well  charge  so  much  a  man  for  the  American  Army  when  it  finally 
arrived. 
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What  actually  happened  was  that  the  Allies  furnished  a  huge  armed 
force  which  only  with  difficulty  withstood  the  onset  of  the  enemy.  In 
this  huge  force  the  human  element  was  represented  primarily  by  France 
and  Italy;  the  materials  were  furnished  largely  by  Great  Britain;  and 
the  food  was  contributed  chiefly  by  the  United  States.  All  three  ele- 
ments were  indispensable  to  the  winning  of  the  war:  the  absence  of 
any  of  them  would  have  spelled  disaster.  The  mere  fact  that  our  chief 
contribution  was  rendered  in  the  shape  of  book  credits  must  not  be 
permitted  to  obscure  the  facts. 

It  is  true  that  we  entered  the  contest  with  clean  hands  and  with 
clean  hearts;  we  poured  out  lavishly  our  treasures  and  the  lives  of  our 
soldiers;  we  had  nothing  material  to  gain  from  the  victory  and  we  sedu- 
lously refrained  from  even  advancing  any  claim  to  the  division  of  the 
spoils.     So  far,  so  good.     But  consider  the  other  side  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Hoover  tells  us  that  America  did  not  participate  in  reparations 
and  acquired  no  other  benefits  under  the  Treaty.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
we  acquired  no  benefits  under  the  Treaty,  but  is  it  true  that  we  acquired 
no  benefits  from  the  war?  Is  not  the  reverse  the  fact?  While  all  Eu- 
rope was  in  a  death  grapple  we,  as  the  most  important  neutral,  re- 
mained aloof  and  earned  incalculable  sums. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  war  Europe  sent  us  millions  of  gold  to  pay 
for  our  supplies,  and  within  a  short  time  the  flood  of  materials  which 
we  sent  abroad  created  such  a  prodigious  European  indebtedness  that  it 
changed  the  United  States  from  the  chief  debtor  nation  of  the  world  to 
the  chief  creditor  nation.  The  fortunes  made  in  this  country  were  stu- 
penduous;  wages  rose  precipitately,  and  while  Europe  was  in  the  throes 
of  convulsions  we  reached  the  dizzy  heights  of  untold  prosperity.  Is  it, 
then,  fair  to  urge  that  we  made  nothing  out  of  the  war? 

On  the  contrary,  this  country  has  been  the  greatest  beneficiary  of  the 
war.  We  received,  indeed,  no  ships  to  ruin  our  shipping  trade,  as  was 
the  case  in  Great  Britain;  we  received  no  colonies  which  would  have 
been  burdens  rather  than  assets;  but  we  heaped  up  wealth,  while  all 
other  countries  lost  it. 

The  revolution  which  converted  us  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  na- 
tion, and  which  made  us  at  a  blow  the  economic  arbiter  of  the  world, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  received  these  enormous  profits.  Had  we  been 
in  the  war  from  the  beginning  we  also  should  now  have  been  hovering 
on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  Instead  of  being  able  to  count  the  ten  bil- 
lions as  assets,  our  Government  probably  would  have  been  in  the  posi- 
tion of  owing  ten  times  ten  billions  as  our  share  of  the  cost  of  the  war. 

And,  now,  after  having  escaped  all  these  dangers,  after  having  made 
enormous  profits  out  of  the  contest,  after  having  emerged  as  the  real 
beneficiary  of  the  war,  we  have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  our  rela- 
tively insignificant  cash  contribution — all  of  which,  incidentally,  was  ex- 
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pended  in  this  country  and  went  to  enrich  our  people — constitutes  a 
debt  which  we  have  the  moral  right  to  exact  from  those  who  fought 
by  our  side  and  who  suffered  for  the  common  cause — that  is,  for  our 
cause — sacrifices  incalculably  greater  than  our  own ! 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  war- 
profits  taxes  in  every  country  if  not  on  the  ground  of  conviction  that  it 
is  illicit  for  an  individual  to  make  profits  out  of  the  blood  and  misery 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  in  so  fearful  a  crisis?  But  if  it  is  indefensible 
for  a  private  individual  to  retain  all  or  even  a  large  part  of  such  profits 
why  is  not  the  same  rule  applicable  to  a  nation?  What  moral  right 
have  we  to  retain  the  profits  that  have  been  gained  indeed,  but  not  real- 
ly earned,  in  such  warfare? 

Is  the  Allied  debt,  then,  a  just  debt?  We  advanced  the  money,  in- 
deed, in  the  form  of  loans,  and  legally  our  position  is  impregnable. 
What  we  actually  did,  however,  was  to  defray  our  share  of  a  common 
burden  which,  if  it  were  to  be  adjusted  on  a  truly  equitable  basis, 
would  make  us  not  the  creditor  but  the  debtor  of  the  Allied  group.  To 
insist  now  on  our  pound  of  flesh  is  to  take  the  part  of  a  Shylock  stand- 
ing on  his  legal  rights,  not  of  a  high-minded  partner  in  a  joint  common 
enterprise. 

When  Mr.  Hoover  tells  us  that  the  Allies  gave  us  their  solemn  assur- 
ance of  repayment,  he  is  undoubtedly  correct.  When  a  man  borrows 
money  he  always  avers  his  intention  to  repay.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  of  the  Allies  seriously  thought  at  that  time  of  repayment. 
It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  any  one  in  our  Government  seriously 
contemplated  repayment.  The  situation  was  so  urgent  and  the  crisis 
so  profound  that  if  the  Allies  had  asked  for  gifts  or  contributions  in- 
stead of  loans  they  would  have  been  given  the  funds  just  as  readily. 
We  know  now  that  England  had  come  absolutely  to  the  end  of  her 
tether.  Washington  knew  it  then.  When  we  sent  our  millions  of  boys 
to  fight  we  did  not  stop  to  dicker  whether  this  was  to  be  a  gift  or  a 
loan.  What  was  true  of  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  would  have  been 
equally  true  of  the  guns,  the  airplanes,  and  the  uniforms  which  they  so 
sorely  needed.  We  made  the  loans  because  the  Allies  asked  for  loans; 
had  they  asked  for  gifts,  we  should  have  been  equally  ready  to  comply. 

Finally,  when  Mr.  Hoover  says  he  does  not  believe  that  the  public 
officials  of  any  country  approve  the  cancellation  of  the  debts,  he  must 
be  sorely  misinformed  as  to  the  point  of  view  of  nearly  every  prominent 
European  statesman.  It  is  true  that  Great  Britain  has  been  goaded  by 
our  ungenerous  attitude  into  the  position  where  she  declares  her  in- 
tention to  repay  every  penny;  for,  like  every  proud  debtor,  Great  Britain 
cannot  endure  the  thought  of  being  twitted  with  an  unpaid  debt.  But 
let  us  not  forget  that  Great  Britain  loaned  to  her  Allies  almost  twice 
as  much  as  she  borrowed  from  us,  and  that  every  responsible  states- 
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man  in  Great  Britain  would  be  only  too  glad  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
whereby  she  could  be  relieved  of  her  debt  to  us  and  thus  be  put  in  posi- 
tion to  forego  the  still  larger  debts  due  to  her  by  the  other  Allies. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  equities  of  the  case,  therefore,  can 
the  debt  of  the  Allies  be  called  a  just  debt?  We  have  every  legal  right 
to  demand  it,  but  from  the  higher  point  of  view  have  we  a  moral  right? 
We  emerged  from  the  stupendous  struggle  with  clean  hands,  indeed, 
but  with  full  hands.  We  are  the  one  nation  in  the  world  which  has 
profited  by  the  war.  Is  it  not  almost  like  adding  insult  to  injury  to 
ask  those  who  suffered  the  most  and  who  bore  the  brunt  of  a  common 
enterprise  to  suffer  still  more  in  order  to  enrich  us  further? 

2.     Can  Europe  Pay? 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  debt  is  undoubtedly  a  legal  obligation,  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  ability  of  the  debtors  to  pay.  Here  we  must 
not  fool  ourselves.  Technically,  we  are  confronted  by  one  solvent  debtor 
and  by  a  number  of  embarrassed  debtors.  Practically,  however,  our  real 
debtors  are  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  other 
countries.  Almost  one-half  of  the  principal  of  the  ten  billions  is,  indeed, 
owing  to  us  by  Great  Britain;  but  while  Great  Britain  was  borrowing 
from  us,  she  was  lending  still  more  to  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  the 
other  Allies.  She  was  able  to  make  these  loans  because  of  the  advances 
made  by  us.  In  effect  Great  Britain  served  simply  as  a  channel 
through  which  we  made  loans  to  the  continental  Allies;  the  ten  billions 
went  to  the  continent,  although  part  of  it  went  there  through  an  indi- 
rect and  devious  route  via  Great  Britain.  The  question,  therefore,  re- 
solves itself  into  this:  Can  the  continental  countries  pay  the  debts? 
Are  they  in  any  position  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Hoover  tells  us  that  the  interest  and  amortization  charges  upon 
the  debts  amount  to  only  from  2  to  12  per  cent  of  their  annual  income. 
But  if  what  has  just  been  stated  is  true,  and  if  our  insistence  on  pay- 
ment of  Great  Britain  puts  her  into  the  unfortunate  position  of  demand- 
ing payment  from  the  other  Allies,  Mr.  Hoover's  figures  must  be  at 
least  doubled.  The  Allies  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  not  from  2  to  12 
per  cent  of  their  annual  income,  but  from  4  to  24  per  cent.  And  24 
per  cent  cannot  be  considered  a  negligible  sum,  especially  when  it  is  the 
last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Hoover  attempts  to  controvert  the  proposi- 
tion that  countries  must  pay  their  debts  primarily  through  an  export- 
able surplus,  that  is,  through  the  exportation  of  raw  materials  or  manu- 
factured goods.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Mr.  Hoover  as  a  states- 
man and  administrator,  but  I  respectfully  submit  that  his  economics  in 
this  respect  are  not  sound.  A  far  better  analysis  of  the  situation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  address  of  Mr.  McKenna.  Let  us  consider  more  closely 
how  international  debts  can  be  paid. 
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First,  of  course,  they  can  be  paid  in  cash,  i.e.,  in  gold.  This  method 
of  disposing  of  the  Allied  debts  can,  however,  be  eliminated  because 
the  continental  nations  have  no  gold  to  speak  of.  The  great  mass  of  the 
world's  gold  supply  is  in  the  United  States. 

The  second  possible  method  of  paying  a  nation's  debts  is  by  turning 
over  domestic  property  to  the  foreign  creditor.  Where  the  creditor  is 
the  Government,  which  of  course  cannot  retain  the  property  that  may 
come  into  its  possession,  but  must  dispose  of  it  to  private  individuals, 
it  is  clear  that  if  the  lands,  railroads,  or  factories  abroad  were  turned 
over  to  our  Government  in  payment  of  the  debt,  the  Government  would 
have  to  dispose  of  them  to  individual  investors.  But  why  should  Ameri- 
can citizens  invest  in  European  lands,  railroads,  or  factories  under  the 
present  conditions,  with  the  prospects  of  endlessly  increased  taxation 
and  decreasing  incomes  staring  them  in  the  face? 

The  political  impossibility  of  the  situation,  moreover,  is  obvious.  No 
self-respecting  nation  would  allow  absentee  ownership  of  all  its  land 
and  industries;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  nation  would  look  with  favor 
on  the  investment  by  its  own  citizens  in  an  immense  amount  of  property 
abroad,  which  would  make  them  waver  in  their  allegiance  because  of 
their  economic  interests.  Politically  as  well  as  economically,  the  at- 
tempt to  pay  debts  by  the  transfer  of  one  nation's  property  to  another 
is  excluded. 

We  come,  in  the  third  place,  to  the  so-called  "invisible  terms"  on 
which  Mr.  Hoover  lays  so  much  stress.  That  these  items  exist  is  un- 
doubted. In  all  international  financial  relations  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
money  in  the  possession  of,  or  remitted  by,  immigrants;  with  sums  ex- 
pended by  tourists;  with  profits  on  shipping;  with  bankers'  commis- 
sions; with  insurance  premiums,  and  with  interest  on  investments. 
Every  elementary  textbook  of  economics  makes  allowance  for  these. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Cairnes  we  have  made  the  distinction  between 
the  balance  of  trade  and  what  is  known  as  the  equilibrium  of  commerce. 
The  balance  of  trade  which  refers  only  to  imports  and  exports  of  com- 
modities is  a  familiar  concept.  Exports  must  offset  imports,  imports 
must  offset  exports.  If  there  is  a  surplus  of  exports  over  imports,  we 
speak  of  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  But  the  equilibrium  of  com- 
merce is  a  different  matter. 

Because  of  the  existence  of  the  so-called  invisible  items,  the  debits 
and  credits  between  any  two  countries  generally  stand  at  an  equilibrium 
when  there  is  a  definite  excess  either  of  exports  or  of  imports.  Great 
Britain  before  the  war,  for  instance,  received  such  immense  sums  as  in- 
terest, freight,  bankers'  commissions,  insurance  premiums,  etc.,  that  its 
commerce  with  foreign  countries  as  a  whole  was  in  equilibrium  when 
she  imported  several  hundred  million  dollars  more  than  she  exported. 
Her  debits  and  credits  in  international  trade  were  equilibrated  through 
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an  excess  of  imports.  Her  imports  were  paid  for  by  her  exports  plus 
her  profits.  The  excess  of  imports  was  due  to  profits  consisting  of  these 
invisible  items. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  existence  of  these  invisible  items  does 
not  disclose  any  added  capacity  on  the  part  of  a  country  to  pay  debts. 
If  we  start  with  a  commercial  equilibrium  which  includes  these  invisible 
items,  the  only  way  to  pay  a  debt  is  to  export  more  goods  or  more  se- 
curities. 

How  was  France  enabled  to  pay  her  debt  to  Germany  in  1870? 
First,  of  course,  she  had  a  large  stock  of  gold  which  she  turned  over. 
Then  she  issued  a  great  internal  loan,  the  proceeds  of  which  she  re- 
mitted through  the  medium  of  bills  of  exchange.  But  the  most  effective 
method  of  payment  was  by  immensely  increasing  her  exports.  The 
equilibrium  of  commerce  between  France  and  the  outside  world  for  the 
period  prior  to  1870  was,  as  in  England,  attained  at  a  point  where  the 
imports  exceeded  the  exports,  the  excess  of  imports  representing  profits 
on  foreign  investments.  After  1870,  however,  the  equilibrium  of  com- 
merce stood  at  a  point  where  the  excess  of  imports  was  converted  into  a 
large  excess  of  exports.  France  was  able  to  pay  the  debt  because  her 
productive  powers  enabled  her  to  convert  an  excess  of  imports  into 
an  excess  of  exports  and  to  apply  this  excess  to  her  indebtedness. 
Mr.  Hoover's  treatment  of  so-called  "invisible  items"  fails  to  make  this 
distinction  between  the  normal  balance  of  trade  and  the  new  equili- 
brium of  commerce. 

What  is  the  situation  in  the  continental  countries  of  Europe?  They 
have  no  gold  to  remit.  They  cannot  send  us  their  land,  railroads  or  fac- 
tories. They  have  no  more  securities  of  foreign  countries  to  turn  over, 
as  England  did  during  the  war.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  any  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  invisible  items  which  they  could  transfer  to  us.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  present  perilous  economic  situation  there  is  slight 
probability  of  their  receiving  additional  sums  on  foreign  investments  or 
profits  on  a  larger  merchant  marine,  or  gains  through  developing 
banks  or  insurance  companies;  and  the  sums  yielded  by  a  possible  in- 
crease in  American  travelers  abroad  or  in  the  sums  remitted  by  immi- 
grants to  this  country  would  be  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

It  remains  true,  therefore,  despite  Mr.  Hoover's  statement,  that  the 
only  way  in  which  a  foreign  debt  of  any  magnitude  can  be  paid  is 
through  an  exportable  surplus.  This  means  two  things:  First,  that 
there  is  a  surplus  of  social  income;  second,  that  the  surplus  take  the 
form  of  exports. 

In  the  present  situation  in  Europe,  however,  there  is  no  surplus  of 
social  income,  and  is  not  apt  to  be  for  a  long  time.  People  are  prone 
to  forget  the  gigantic  ravages  of  war;  never  before  in  history  has  there 
been  such  prodigious  waste  of  man-power  and  of  capital.     Despite  the 
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slight  improvement  that  is  visible  now,  Europe  has  on  the  whole  been 
steadily  going  down  hill.  Even  in  Great  Britain  the  most  competent 
thinkers  maintain  that  Great  Britain  is  living  on  her  capital,  and  is  not 
forging  ahead.  Certainly  the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  whole  is,  eco- 
nomically speaking,  bankrupt,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  so- 
cial income  and  outgo  balance  each  other.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
even  when  there  is  again  a  social  surplus,  the  possibility  of  putting  this 
surplus  into  exports  will  depend  on  unpredictable  competitive  condi- 
tions. 

On  one  point,  indeed,  we  may  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Hoover. 
Until  Europe  takes  energetically  in  hand  the  question  of  expenditures, 
both  government  and  individual,  there  is  little  hope.  This  means  the 
stoppage  of  waste  and  the  substitution  of  thrift  for  the  riotous  profli- 
gacy which  has  been  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  war.  It  means,  in 
Government  finance,  a  drastic  reduction  of  expenditures  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  international  co-operation  for  the  sharp  lines  of  extreme 
nationalism  that  have  been  drawn  all  over  the  continent. 

But  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  depends  on  political  forces. 
There  is  no  hope  of  great  decrease  of  armaments  until  a  sense  of 
security  replaces  the  present  feeling  of  suspicion.  Again,  it  comes  with 
especially  bad  grace  from  us  in  the  United  States,  who  have  enacted 
one  of  the  most  extreme  protective  tariffs  in  our  history,  to  preach 
free  trade  and  international  amity  to  Europe.  Certainly,  insistence  by 
us  on  the  immediate  payment  of  debts  will  make  matters  worse  than 
they  now  are.  Can  we  blame  France  for  saying  that,  if  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  demand  payment  in  full  of  the  indebtedness, 
she  will  certainly  not  be  overgenerous  in  her  demands  for  reparations 
from  Germany?  Reparations  and  Allied  debt  payment  are  inextricably 
intertwined. 

The  truth  is  that  our  debtors  are  bankrupt.  They  cannot  pay  now, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  pay  in  any  assignable  time.  I  have  found  no 
prominent  business  man  or  banker  here  or  abroad  who  believes  that 
there  is  any  possibility  of  paying  the  debts.  You  cannot  extract  water 
from  a  stone. 

3.     Will  it  Benefit  Us  to  Be  Paid? 

But  even  if  the  Allies  could  pay,  the  final  question  arises:  Should 
we  demand  that  they  pay  now  and  forthwith?  If  they  have  the  ability 
to  pay,  have  we  the  capacity  to  receive? 

Mr.  Hoover  seeks  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative  by  tell- 
ing us  of  the  three-cornered  trade;  of  the  fact,  familiar  to  every  tyro, 
that  a  nation  in  international  trade  may  acquit  its  obligations  to  an- 
other country  by  transferring  the  debits  to  a  third  country,  which 
stands  in  an  opposite  relation.  Mr.  Hoover  endeavors  to  quiet  our 
fears  about  the  danger  of  European  countries  exporting  to  us  a  surplus 
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of  manufactured  goods,  which  Mould  stop  the  wheels  of  our  industry, 
by  saying  that  this  surplus  may  come  in  the  shape  not  of  competitive 
goods,  but  of  raw  materials,  which  we  need — rubber,  silk,  coffee,  cocoa, 
or  what  not. 

When  I  read  this  section  of  Mr.  Hoover's  speech  I  had  to  rub  my 
eyes  in  astonishment.  For,  as  it  is  clear  on  reflection,  there  is  a 
fallacy  in  the  argument.  Will  Europe  be  able  to  send  more  manufac- 
tured products  to  the  tropics  unless  she  has  an  exportable  surplus? 
And  how  will  an  increase  of  European  exports  create  a  proportionate 
augmentation  in  the  capacity  of  the  tropics  to  supply,  or  in  the  readi- 
ness of  the  United  States  to  demand,  more  raw  materials?  Let  us  con- 
cede, however,  that  the  tropical  countries  will  send  us  more  rubber, 
tin,  silk  or  coffee,  and  that  the  European  debtors  will  send  their  manu- 
factures to  the  tropics  instead  of  to  the  United  States.  What  will 
then  happen,  may  I  ask,  to  our  exports  of  agricultural  implements, 
electrical  apparatus  and  textiles  to  China,  South  America  and  Africa? 
If  the  rubber  and  coffee  are  sent  out  by  them  to  pay  for  more  indus- 
trial products  received  from  Europe,  what  will  there  be  left  with  which 
to  buy  industrial  products  from  the  United  States?  It  makes  very  lit- 
tle difference  to  us  whether  the  wheels  of  industry  are  stopped  here  be- 
cause of  the  plethora  of  exports  of  manufactured  goods  from  Europe 
into  the  United  States  or  because  of  the  inability  of  the  United  States 
to  send  its  wares  to  the  tropics.  In  both  cases  there  will  be  a  falling- 
off  in  the  demand   for  our  products. 

No  explanation  can  obscure  the  fact  that,  despite  the  three-cornered 
trade,  a  nation's  commerce  must  be  envisaged  as  a  totality.  If  the  rest 
of  the  world  pays  a  debt  by  exporting  more  goods,  whether  to  us  or  to 
another  country,  it  makes  it  harder  for  us  to  export  the  usual  quantity 
of  goods  in  return.  The  reason  why,  under  normal  conditions,  exports 
are  mutually  profitable,  is  that  the  exporting  country  is  thereby  enabled 
to  secure  imports,  that  is,  to  buy  commodities.  It  is  a  matter  of  give 
and  take.  But  when,  in  order  to  pay  an  immense  debt,  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  to  increase  its  exports  to  us,  there  is  nothing  to  call  for  im- 
ports in  return;  and  with  this  cessation  of  our  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries our  factories  will  close,  our  industries  will  languish  and  a  period 
of  business  depression  will  set  in. 

The  most  striking  example  of  this  state  of  affairs  in  international 
trade  is  the  recent  transfer  of  the  German  merchant  marine  to  Great 
Britain.  The  average  man  thought  that  that  would  be  a  great  thing 
for  nothing.  But  what  was  the  result?  First,  there  was  such  a  drop 
in  freight  rates  that  stagnation  was  brought  into  the  shipping  business. 
Secondly,  shipbuilding  in  England  fell  off  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead 
to  a  crisis  in  the  industry,  with  a  wave  of  unemployment  sweeping  over 
the  country.     Instead  of  being  a  blessing,  it  proved  to  be  a  disaster. 
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What  is  the  real  trouble  in  the  United  States,  with  wheat  at  a  little 
over  $1  a  bushel  and  with  depression  in  our  industry?  How  long  will 
it  be  before  the  American  farmer  realizes  that  our  debtors  are  also  our 
customers,  and  that  we  cannot  expect  any  resumption  of  prosperity  un- 
less there  is  a  market  in  which  to  sell  our  wares?  Even  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  compel  our  Allies  to  pay  their  debts,  it  would  make  the  situation 
here  still  worse.  In  business  life  the  best  way  to  deal  with  a  bankrupt 
creditor  is  to  set  him  on  his  feet  again.  But  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween public  and  private  business.  In  private  business,  even  if  the 
bankrupt  is  not  put  on  his  feet,  the  creditor  can  at  least  find  new  cus- 
tomers and  continue  to  dispose  of  his  output  elsewhere.  In  public  busi- 
ness and  finance,  as  in  the  present  situation,  it  is  different:  we  must 
either  convert  these  bankrupt  nations  into  good  customers  or  have  no 
customers  at  all.'    By  saving  them  we  save  ourselves. 

The  trouble  with  the  Debt  Commission  law  is  that  the  hands  of  the 
commission  are  tied.  It  was  a  concession  to  the  ignorance  aDd  the 
prejudice  of  the  average  voter.  While  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Hoover  is 
entirely  sincere  in  his  belief,  I  suspect  that  he  is  largely,  even  if  uncon- 
sciously, influenced  by  the  politics  of  the  situation  and  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country.  The  situation  here  is  analo- 
gous to  that  in  France,  where  the  business  men  and  the  economists  will 
tell  you  privately  that  they  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  views  enunciated 
by  the  politicians  who  fear  to  brave  the  popular  wrath.  What  we  need 
in  this  country  is  a  more  thorough  study  of  what  Mr.  Hoover  concedes 
to  be  the  complex  elements  in  the  problem.  When  that  study  is  made, 
it  will  in  my  judgment  lead  the  American  people  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  press  for  an  immediate  repayment  of  the  debt, 
or  even  for  such  a  refunding  as  is  contemplated  in  the  law. 

The  debt  cannot  be  paid,  and  if  it  could  be  paid  it  would  harm  us 
more  than  our  debtors.  As  a  matter  not  simply  of  equity,  but  of  good 
business,  let  us  study  the  matter  further.  We  must  not  harbor  the 
delusion  that  we  can  any  longer  be  sufficient  unto  ourselves  alone. 
More  and  more  we  shall  have  to  depend  on  our  exports,  whether  of  raw 
materials  or  of  manufactured  products.  Let  us  not,  in  the  excess  of 
our  zeal,  kill  with  one  stone  two  birds  each  of  which  we  should  seek  to 
keep  alive — the  one,  the  hope  of  European  regeneration  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  broad  humanity;  the  other,  our  own  prosperity,  which  will 
surely  be  imperiled  by  the  ruin  or  the  ill-will  of  our  best  customers. 

As  We  Forgive  Our  Debtors 

(Editorial  in  the  Independent,  December  31,   1921.) 

Discussion  of  the  possible  remission  of  the  debts  owed  by  the  Allied 
nations  to  the  United  States  Government  is  complicated  by  two  ele- 
ments which  interfere  with  a  straightforward  examination  of  the  ques- 
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tion  upon  its  intrinsic  merits.  In  the  first  place,  the  discussion  is 
usually  throttled  at  the  very  outset  hy  the  thought  that,  whatever  might 
be  said  in  favor  of  such  a  proposal,  it  is  a  waste  of  energy  to  discuss 
it  because  there  is  no  chance  of  Congress  assenting  to  anything  of  the 
kind.  And  secondly,  any  raising  of  the  question  is  almost  sure  to  be 
met  by  the  charge  that  it  is  the  result,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  instiga- 
tion by  Great  Britain,  France,  or  some  other  of  the  debtor  nations. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  may  well  be  said  that,  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  chance  of  Congressional  approval,  it  is  fitting  that  the  na- 
tion should  give  to  the  subject  the  consideration  which  its  high  im- 
portance demands;  and  further,  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  appearances 
are  often  deceptive — things  seemingly  out  of  the  question  in  advance  of 
public  discussion  become  possible  enough  as  a  result  of  it.  And  as  to 
the  second  point,  it  should  suffice  to  remark  that  there  are  in  this  coun- 
try a  large  number  of  persons  of  the  highest  standing  as  citizens,  as 
thinkers,  and  as  men  of  affairs,  who  heartily  believe  that  a  remission 
of  the  Allied  debts  by  the  United  States  Government  would  be  a  superb 
stroke  not  only  of  humanity  but  of  statesmanship;  who  are  convinced 
that,  to  say  nothing  of  its  benefit  to  other  nations,  it  would  turn  out  a 
most  -excellent  investment  for  the  American  people;  who  earnestly  ex- 
press this  view  in  private  conversation,  but  who  refrain  from  pushing 
it  in  public  owing  to  the  feeling  that  its  advocacy  would  be  practically 
hopeless;  and  who,  if  they  did  give  voice  to  their  opinion,  would  do  it 
solely  of  their  own  motion,  and  without  any  outside  instigation  what- 
soever. 

The  Question  on  Its  Merits 

Setting  both  these  considerations  aside,  therefore,  let  us  endeavor  to 
look  at  the  question  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  its  inherent  merits. 
During  the  Great  War,  after  our  entrance  into  it,  the  United  States 
lent  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries  which  were 
fighting  the  common  enemy  some  ten  billions  of  dollars.  None  of  these 
countries  can  claim  that  it  is  our  clear  duty  to  remit  the  debt  thus  in- 
curred by  them.  They  knew  what  they  were  doing  when  they  incurred 
it;  they  entered  no  qualification  as  to  its  binding  character.  If  the 
debt  is  to  be  remitted  in  whole  or  in  part,  this  must  be  because  that 
course  is  felt  to  be  right  by  the  United  States  either  as  a  matter  of  its 
own  feeling  of  honor,  as  a  matter  of  humanity  and  good  will,  or  as  a 
matter  of  enlightened  self-interest.  The  question  is  whether  there  is 
sound  reason  for  so  feeling  on  any  or  all  of  these  grounds;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  answer  is  that  there  is  such  reason  on  all  three  of  them, 
and  that  the  united  force  of  the  three  makes  the  case  conclusive. 

When  and  How  the  Debt  Was  Incurred 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  not  one  dollar  of  the  Allied  debt  to  the 
United  States  Government  was  incurred  until  the  United  States  became 
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a  participant  in  the  war.  Before  that  time  considerable  sums  had  been 
raised  in  America  by  the  Allied  Governments  by  means  of  securities 
taken  up  by  individuals  in  this  country;  but  these  do  not  enter  at  all 
into  the  question.  It  was  not  until  we  became  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses allies  of  the  European  Entente  Powers  that  any  advances  were 
made  by  our  Government  to  them.  We  threw  ourselves  heart  and  soul 
into  the  struggle;  it  was  the  splendid  manifestation  of  American  power 
and  heroism  that  brought  the  conflict  to  its  victorious  close.  But  it  was 
the  better  part  of  a  year  before  that  force  was  put  into  play,  and  it 
was  only  during  the  last  few  months  of  the  war  that  it  was  thrown 
into  the  scale  in  decisive  fashion.  Our  allies,  during  that  year  of  wait- 
ing, were  continuing  to  pour  out  both  their  blood  and  their  treasure  as 
they  had  been  doing  for  two  and  a  half  years  before;  during  which  two 
and  a  half  years  we  had  been  growing  rich  at  an  unparalleled  rate 
while  they  had  been  suffering  the  most  exhausting  possible  drain  upon 
their  resources,  material  and  human.  The  money — or  rather,  money's 
worth,  for  the  money  was  all  spent  in  America — which  we  were  sending 
over  to  them  was  maintaining  the  armies  that  were  holding  the  ground 
against  our  enemy  until  our  own  forces  could  be  brought  to  bear.  Had 
our  men  been  on  the  battle  line,  as  they  were  afterwards,  the  cost  to 
us  would  have  far  exceeded  the  amount  that  Ave  advanced  to  our  allies. 
Our  service  to  them  was  beyond  all  computation;  it  made  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat.  But  if — as  surely  every  true  American 
feels- — the  victory  was  not  merely  their  victory  but  ours  as  well,  would 
it  not  be  the  part  of  a  high  sense  of  honor  to  feel  that  the  money  we 
lent  them  before  we  began  to  fight  should  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
contribution  to  the  common  cause,  which  we  should  not  be  willing  but 
glad  to  assume  as  our  own? 

Ax  Objection  Considered 
Before  leaving  this  aspect  of  the  question,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a 
word  about  one  objection  that  deserves  attention.  It  has  been  urged 
against  a  remission  of  the  debt  that  the  precedent  set  by  it  would  make 
international  borrowing  in  time  of  war  impossible  in  the  future.  But 
the  force  of  this  objection  disappears  upon  examination.  Nobody  im- 
agines that  the  precedent  would  have  any  influence  upon  the  possibili- 
ties of  ordinary  international  borrowing,  in  time  of  peace  or  of  war.  It 
would  only  affect  a  case  in  which  nations  were  banded  together  in  a 
great  cause,  and  the  borrowing  was  an  incident  of  the  common  effort. 
And  in  such  a  case  it  will  be  all  the  better  that  the  nations  should  clearly 
recognize,  what  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  the  fact,  that  the  obli- 
gation of  the  debtor  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  stern  and  rigorous 
spirit  in  which  debts  are  usually  viewed.  Indeed,  it  would  be  best  of 
all  that  any  great  and  wealthy  and  comparatively  unscathed  member  of 
the  alliance  should  frankly  from  the  outset  view  its  contingent  of  finan- 
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cial  assistance  as  a  contribution  to  the  common  cause  rather  than  as  a 
loan  to  be  repaid  however  great  the  hardship  and  inequality  that  re- 
payment might  entail. 

Humanity  and  Good  Will 

On  the  side  of  humanity  and  good  will,  the  case  is  so  plain  that 
words  are  almost  needless.  The  only  answer  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
much-abused  maxim  that  charity  begins  at  home — a  maxim  too  often 
translated  into  practice  as  though  it  read  that  charity  begins  and  ends 
at  home.  Our  sufferings  in  the  common  cause  were  so  slight  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  our  allies,  our  material  condition  is  so  immeasura- 
bly better  than  theirs,  our  difficulties  are  so  trivial  alongside  those  with 
which  they  have  to  cope,  that  a  policy  of  generosity  in  regard  to  the 
money  they  owe  us  must  instinctively  recommend  itself  to  any  large- 
hearted  and  large-minded  American. 

Enlightened  Self-Interest 

We  freely  admit,  however,  that  if  there  were  nothing  to  be  said  for 
the  proposal  except  that  it  is  what  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  a  gener- 
ous regard  for  friends  in  distress  would  dictate,  there  could  be  no  prac- 
tical chance  of  its  adoption.  High  sense  of  honor,  generous  regard  for 
friends  in  distress,  its  opponents  would  say,  are  all  very  fine;  but  the 
American  people  are  not  going  to  be  taxed  to  the  tune  of  half  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  order  to  gratify  those  sentiments,  however  beautiful. 
But  fortunately  the  case  is  fully  as  strong  from  the  standpoint  of  en- 
lightened self-interest.  The  prosperity  of  Europe,  its  return  to  a  nor- 
mal state,  is  a  prime  essential  of  the  return  of  our  own  prosperity.  The 
removal  of  the  burden  of  that  ten  or  eleven  billions  of  debt  would  have 
a  wonderfully  stimulating  influence  on  European  financial  and  indus- 
trial conditions.  Moreover,  it  must  be  frankly  understood  that,  so  far 
as  the  immediate  future  is  concerned,  the  remission  of  the  debt  would 
make  little  difference  in  our  own  finances;  for  is  it  not  pretty  generally 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  United  States  will  not  press  for  payment 
even  of  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  principal,  and  that  no  country  except 
Great  Britain  will  make  such  payments  for  years  to  come?  The  case  of 
Britain,  moreover,  is  peculiar,  in  that  she  has  always  stood  ready  to 
cancel  the  debts  owed  to  her  by  her  allies  if  we  did  the  like  by  her  debt 
to  us;  accordingly,  our  cancellation  of  Britain's  debt  would  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  France  and  other  hard  pressed  countries,  and  act  as  a 
two-fold  relief  to  the  world.  Broadly  speaking,  what  would  happen  if 
we  were  to  remit  the  Allied  debts  to  us  would  be  that  we  should  make 
no  great  sacrifice  in  the  way  of  immediate  revenue;  our  sacrifice,  such 
as  it  was,  would  have  reference  practically  to  a  remote  time — a  time 
when  circumstances  might  have  so  wholly  changed  that  no  one  can  say 
with  any  confidence  what  will  really  happen.     And  it  is  the  opinion  of 
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many  of  the  most  competent  and  sober  judges  that,  whatever  we  may 
do  at  the  present  time,  we  shall  in  the  end  let  the  debts  go. 

Now  the  point  is  that  this  is  the  time  when  the  world  stands  in  des- 
perate need  of  relief  from  care  and  depression  and  uncertainty;  this  is 
the  time  when  the  revival  of  industrial  and  commercial  and  financial 
energy  is  of  infinite  importance;  this  is  the  time  when  anything  that 
gives  Europe  a  big  shove  forward  will  be  reflected  in  a  tremendous  ad- 
vance in  our  own  prosperity;  and  this  is  the  time  when  we  need  that 
advance  more  than  we  have  ever  done  since  the  dark  days  of  1893-7. 
And  that  is  one  great  reason  why  cool-headed  leaders  in  the  financial 
world  feel  convinced  that  the  best  possible  investment  that  America 
could  make  of  ten  billion  dollars,  the  best  possible  investment  in  a 
strictly  material  sense,  would  be  to  lift  that  debt  from  the  shoulders, 
to  exorcise  the  worry  about  the  debt  from  the  minds,  of  the  European 
peoples. 

The  Moral  Effect  Most  Potent  of  All 

But  there  is  in  the  case  a  broader  consideration,  a  more  potent  ele- 
ment, than  even  this.  The  direct  financial  relief  to  the  several  nations 
whose  debts  were  canceled  would,  we  are  convinced,  represent  but  a  small 
part  of  the  beneficent  influence  which  our  act  would  exert  upon  the 
world.  It  would  be  hailed  as  an  evidence  of  magnanimity,  of  largeness 
of  heart  and  largeness  of  mind.  It  would  operate — just  as  Mr.  Hughes' 
opening  speech  at  the  Conference  did — to  confound  cynics  and  pessi- 
mists, to  hearten  those  who  do  not  despair  of  the  world's  future.  The 
degree  in  which  such  heartening  would  quicken  the  economic  life  of  the 
world  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  commercial  or  financial 
calculation.  What  the  world  needs  above  all  else,  for  its  economic  no 
less  than  its  spiritual  restoration,  is  a  return  of  confidence  in  the  bet- 
ter side  of  human  nature,  a  revival  of  the  instinctive  feeling  that  things 
are  making  for  good  and  not  for  evil.  What  could  give  a  more  powerful 
impetus  to  all  this  than  a  conspicuous  act  of  generosity  on  the  part  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  nations? 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  any  remission  of  debts  on  our 
part  should  be  accompanied  by  the  condition  that  a  corresponding 
amount  shall  be  deducted  from  the  reparations  levied  upon  Germany. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  such  condition  should  be  imposed.  To  do 
so  would  be  largely  to  destroy  the  grace  of  the  act  itself,  and  its 
grace  is  a  large  part  of  its  value.  But  we  believe  that  the  act  would 
inevitably  conduce  to  a  more  liberal  and  generous  attitude  toward  Ger- 
many; it  would  give  tenfold  force  to  any  just  plea  that  might  be  made 
for  relieving  Germany  of  a  burden  too  heavy  for  her  to  bear.  France, 
too,  would  feel  that  from  the  standpoint  of  her  own  self-interest  it 
would  be  folly  to  insist  on  keeping  alive  indefinitely  a  sense  of  intoler- 
able hardship  on  the  part  of  the  country  which  has  been  her  mortal  foe 
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but  with  which  she  has  now  to  find  means  of  living  on  terms  of  amity 
or  at  least  of  economic  harmony.  The  example  of  the  United  States, 
the  success  (even  from  a  selfish  standpoint)  that  had  attended  her  large- 
minded  action,  would  exercise  a  steadily  growing  influence,  and  would 
do  more  than  oceans  of  discussion  and  diplomacy  toward  humanizing 
the  relations  between  Germany  and  France.  Our  act,  primarily  one  that 
related  to  dollars  and  cents,  would  produce  its  greatest  effect  not 
through  the  pocket-book  but  through  the  heart  and  the  mind.  It  would 
be  a  master  stroke,  fully  matching  in  beneficence  the  scrapping  of  our 
ships  and  the  initiation  of  a  new  instrumentality  of  reasonable  inter- 
course between  nations.  And  we  believe  that,  if  its  vast  potentialities 
of  good  are  brought  fairly  before  the  American  pople,  they  will  view 
the  question  in  no  small  or  short-sighted  spirit,  but  will  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  great  issue. 

Europe's  Pressing  Need 

(Editorial  in  The  Independent,  pages  183-184,  October  14,  1922.) 

The  question  of  the  American  attitude  toward  the  Allied  debt  has 
reached  the  stage  of  national  argument.  So  long  as  it  was  discussed 
purely  on  an  ethical  plane  it  did  not  get  far  in  this  country.  This  is 
natural,  not  because  America  has  ceased  to  be  interested  in  ethical  mo- 
tives, but  because  the  issue  had  been  clouded.  If  it  could  have  been 
said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  United  States  ought  to  have 
entered  the  war  two  years  before  April,  1917,  and  hence  that  for  the 
space  of  two  years  the  Allies,  unassisted,  were  fighting  our  battles  for 
us,  our  obligation  to  them  would  be  plain.  But  that  line  of  reasoning 
has  fallen  down.  Phrases  like  "too  proud  to  fight"  and  "he  kept  us  out 
of  war,"  as  well  as  the  earlier  "be  neutral  in  your  thoughts,"  are  still 
potent  among  large  groups  of  persons,  and  there  is  little  chance  of 
reaching  a  general  agreement  to  the  effect  that  as  a  matter  of  simple 
duty  the  United  States  ought  to  forego  collection  of  debts  contracted 
at  a  time  when  this  country  was  getting  rich  instead  of  sharing  the  task 
of  repelling  a  common  foe.  If  members  of  the  American  Legion  could 
seriously  urge  using  the  interest  on  the  British  debt  to  us  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bonus,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  question  of  ethics  in  this 
matter  makes  no  universal  appeal. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  in  his  eloquent  address  to 
the  American  Bankers'  Association,  kept  the  ethical  argument  to  the 
fore.  But  it  lost  effectiveness  at  his  hands  when  he  said,  speaking  of 
America:  "We  have  gained  great  power.  With  the  power  goes  weighty 
responsibility.  Have  we  discharged  it?  For  the  period  of  the  World 
War,  my  answer  is  yes,  a  thousandfold."  If  such  be  the  case,  then  the 
ethics  of  the  matter  is  without  meaning,  and  forgiveness  of  the  Allied 
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debt  must,  aside  from  considerations  of  self-interest,  be  prompted  solely 
by  magnanimity. 

Mr.  McKenna,  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer,  also 
addressed  the  bankers  on  this  important  question.  Speaking  with  great 
frankness,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  since  he  insisted  that  Great  Britain 
was  able  and  prepared  to  wipe  out  her  debt  to  us,  both  interest  and 
sinking  fund,  he  dealt  in  fundamental  economic  facts.  His  simple  argu- 
ment had  not  been  framed  before  with  anything  like  the  effectiveness 
which  he  gave  it.  And,  while  it  was  based  upon  certain  assumptions 
about  which  there  might  be  some  disagreement,  it  was  inspired  so  clearly 
by  a  disinterested  desire  to  bring  about  better  conditions  that  it  de- 
serves the  most  careful  attention. 

Mr.  McKenna  pointed  out  that  the  measure  of  a  nation's  ability  to 
pay  a  foreign  debt  is  determined  by  three  factors:  its  cash  on  hand,  its 
exportable  surplus,  and  its  foreign  securities.  By  these  tests  he  con- 
cluded that  England,  alone  of  the  Allies,  was  so  circumstanced  that  she 
could  meet  her  indebtedness  to  us.  One  perfectly  obvious  point,  which 
nevertheless  has  been  slighted,  received  a  fresh  cogency  through  Mr. 
McKenna's  treatment.  If  a  country  is  obliged  to  pay  most  of  its  foreign 
debts  by  exports,  there  must  be  a  demand  for  her  goods  up  to  the  limit 
of  her  capacity  to  produce.  Yet  it  is  only  in  times  of  great  emergency, 
like  the  World  War,  that  countries  are  willing  to  be  flooded  by  foreign 
products.  Turning  to  German}',  Mr.  McKenna  expressed  the  belief 
that  she  could  not  pay  the  full  reparations  and  that  the  one  thing  needed 
was  to  determine  what  she  could  pay  now,  require  that  of  her,  and 
then  grant  her  a  considerable  period,  say  three  years,  in  which  she 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  anything.  This  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  stabilize  the  mark  and  to  bring  that  orderliness  and  security  to 
exchanges  generally  without  which  international  trade  on  any  great 
scale  is  impossible. 

What  made  Mr.  McKenna's  words  so  effective  was  the  evident  pur- 
pose behind  them;  he  was  not  arguing  the  special  case  of  his  own  coun- 
try; quite  the  contrary,  he  kept  constantly  before  his  audience  the  broad 
view  of  a  Europe  which  needed  the  most  considerate  treatment  in  order 
to  be  helped  to  its  feet.  There  was  an  important  inference  which  the 
audience  was  left  to  draw,  namely,  that  with  Europe  in  the  doldrums 
the  United  States  could  not  hope  for  the  resumption  of  that  prosperity 
to  which  it  has  been  accustomed  in  the  past.  Now,  we  do  not  say  that 
Mr.  McKenna's  presentation  of  the  case  is  completely  convincing.  If, 
for  example,  Germany  is  trying  to  evade  her  responsibilities,  then  talk 
like  this  will  only  abet  her  villainy.  Also,  the  suggestion  of  a  three- 
year  moratorium  might  induce  Germans  to  ask  for  an  easement  of  ten 
years,  and  so  on.  Yet,  when  all  is  said,  Mr.  McKenna  has  undoubtedly 
set  Americans   to   thinking  on   this   important  question   and   has   taken 
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the  issue  out  of  the  realm  of   vague  surmise.     He  has   clearly   shown 
that  Europe  needs  the  assistance  of  our  best  thought  and  action. 

We  rejoice  that  the  argument  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  Allied 
debt  has  been  placed  on  a  basis  where  American  citizens  can  speculate 
as  to  its  wisdom  viewed  purely  from  the  economic  standpoint.  For  now 
it  is  likely  to  make  headway.  Yet  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  argument 
of  self-interest  were  allowed  completely  to  fill  the  picture.  Let  it  be 
used  as  a  means  to  convince  those  who  are  insensitive  to  the  appeal  of 
duty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  time  comes  for  action  the  coun- 
try generally  will  see  what  The  Independent  has  continually  urged  for 
more  than  a  year — that  anything  short  of  great  generosity  in  handling 
the  war  debt  to  the  United  States  would  be  a  poor  return  for  the  mighty 
effort  which  our  friends  carried  through  for  us  while  we  grew  fat  on 
their  life-blood. 

Britain's  Debt  to  the  United  States 

(By  T.  B.  Macaui.ay  in  The  Independent,  page  47,  January  21,  1922.) 

The  suggestion  has  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  a  number  of  the 
leading  journals  of  the  United  States  that  Great  Britain  should  trans- 
fer her  West  Indian  colonies  and  Bermuda  in  part  payment  of  her 
American  debt.  As  these  views  are  being  widely  quoted  and  canvassed 
throughout  the  States,  may  I  ask  permission  as  a  Canadian  speaking  to 
Americans  to  make  a  few  comments  for  the  consideration  of  your  read- 
ers? 

Canada  has  no  direct  interest  in  the  British  debt.  As  one  of  the  na- 
tions which  compose  the  Empire,  she  is  united  to  the  Mother  Country 
by  strong  ties  of  sentiment,  but  she  is  also  united  to  her  great  southern 
neighbor  by  strong  ties  of  friendship,  business,  and  constant  intercourse. 
Canadians  think,  therefore,  that  they  can  view  this  matter  impartially 
and  in  the  kindliest  spirit. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Canadians  have  considered  that  the 
men  of  Britain  and  of  the  Dominions  were  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  of  our  own  Empire  and  of  our  Allies.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  war  I  have  heard  many  Americans  express  that  opin- 
ion. Though  it  took  some  years  for  your  people  as  a  whole  to  recog- 
nize that  fact,  it  was  as  true  in  August,  1914,  as  it  was  later  when  the 
gallant  boys  of  both  nations  were  fighting  side  by  side.  Germany  aimed 
at  world  domination  and,  had  she  won  the  war,  her  political  and  com- 
mercial control  of  all  Europe,  all  Africa,  and  much  of  Asia  would  have 
been  at  once  established.  She  would  probably  soon  have  made  an  alli- 
ance with  the  rest  of  Asia.  She  would  have  been  the  Colossus  of  the 
world.  Her  eyes  were  already  fixed  covetously  on  South  America,  and 
developments  there  would  have  followed  rapidly.     With  the  navaL  mili- 
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tary,  and  financial  resources  then  at  her  back,  what  would  she  have 
cared  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  United  States  should  have  entered  the 
war  at  its  outbreak,  for  the  people  had  to  be  awakened.  It  is  doubtful 
if  they  were  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  struggle  prior 
to  the  Lusitania  incident.  What  would  have  happened,  however,  if  the 
United  States  had  intervened  even  then?  The  war  would  have  been 
shortened  by  two  years,  millions  of  lives  and  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
would  have  been  saved,  and  the  condition  of  the  world  today  would  not 
be  what  it  is. 

When  at  last  you  threw  your  vast  power  into  the  scales,  that  great 
addition  to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  righteousness  was  decisive. 
When  you  did  act  you  acted  vigorously,  whole-heartedly,  and  effectively. 
We  are  all  unspeakably  appreciative  of  the  part  played  by  the  United 
States  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  It  was  some  considerable 
time,  however,  after  you  declared  war  before  your  armies  were  organ- 
ized, trained,  and  transported  to  France,  and  during  that  period  you 
could  render  but  little  help  other  than  financial. 

For  whom  did  the  Allies  sacrifice  the  lives  of  their  men  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  and  from  that  date  until  the  American 
troops  arrived?  For  all  who  did  not  wish  a  German  world,  for  all  free 
peoples,  including  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

The  war  was  fought  not  merely  with  lives,  but  with  money.  The 
financial  burden  fell  chiefly  on  Britain.  She  had  to  advance  huge  sums 
to  her  Allies.  Had  she  not  done  so,  Germany  would  have  achieved 
a  speedy  victory,  and  the  turn  of  the  United  States  would  then  have 
come. 

If  we  Canadians  are  right  in  believing  that  the  United  States  had 
as  great  a  stake  in  the  war  before  she  entered  it  as  afterwards,  do  you 
wonder  that  we  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  fair  that  the  Allies  should 
bear  alone  the  crushing  financial  burden  of  those  earlier  years  during 
which  your  people  accumulated  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  world? 
Surely  their  awful  losses  in  life,  before  the  United  States  lost  a  single 
man,  are  enough  of  a  handicap. 

Americans  are  a  proud  people.  I  know  that  they  do  not  wish  in  this 
matter  to  stand  on  legal  technicalities.  In  coming  to  a  decision,  let 
them  remember  the  stake  they  actually  had  in  the  early  years  of  the 
war,  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  money  was  borrowed  in  the  later 
years.    I  feel  sure  that  they  need  but  to  know  the  facts. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  even  if  the  war  debts  be  not 
cancelled  the  United  States  might  accept  from  Great  Britain  a  transfer 
of  an  equal  amount  of  debts  owing  to  Britain,  but  how  about  the  oth- 
ers? Do  Americans  think  that  either  Britain  or  the  United  States 
should   exact   payment   from    France,   which   has   bled    at   every  pore? 
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What  would  they  think  it'  Britain  were  to  demand  a  transfer  of  some 
of  the  old  French  colonies  in  return  for  cancelling  the  debt  of  France 
to  her?  Britain  will  probably  cancel  the  debts  owing  to  her  by  her 
Allies  without  bargaining  or  reward.  Can  the  United  States  afford  to 
be  less  generous? 

Lists  of  territories  have  been  quoted,  chiefly  tropical,  which  have 
been  as  a  result  of  the  war  placed  under  British  control.  Many  of  these 
will  be  for  years  to  come  bills  of  expense.  In  any  case  the  Allies  would 
gladly  have  given  to  the  United  States  a  generous  share  in  these  allot- 
ments had  she  been  willing  to  accept.  Even  at  this  late  date  it  is  prob- 
ably not  impossible  for  her  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  mandates,  but  of 
course  she  would  be  expected  to  assume  the  expense  and  responsibili- 
ties of  governing,  defending,  and  developing  these  territories,  and  not 
merely  to  share  in  any  commercial  benefits  that  might  accrue. 

The  proposal,  however,  that  Britain  should  transfer  the  British  West 
Indies  and  Bermuda  is  something  very  different.  To  transfer  these  an- 
cient colonies  would  be  to  begin  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  Is 
that  to  be  Britain's  reward?  Even  if  the  Mother  Country  should  be 
willing,  and  I  am  sure  she  would  not,  there  are  two  further  objections. 
I  know  these  colonies  fairly  well.  They  are  incurably  British,  and 
would  violently  protest  at  being  taken  out  of  the  British  family  and 
transferred  as  if  they  were  mere  property.  Furthermore,  if  there  is  to 
be  any  transferring,  Canada  considers  that  she  has  a  first  claim.  The 
commercial  relations  between  the  Dominion  and  these  tropical  colonies 
are  already  important,  and  are  becoming  steadily  more  so.  They  are 
necessary  to  our  future.  The  United  States  is  indeed  fortunate  in  that 
she  has  within  her  own  boundaries  vast  areas  of  most  productive  land 
with  all  climates  from  arctic  to  tropical.  We  are  not  so  blessed.  These 
tropical  colonies  of  the  Empire  are  vital  to  us,  and  certainly  not  at  all 
vital  to  you.  Surely  our  American  friends,  who  are  themselves  so  fortu- 
nately situated,  do  not  grudge  Canada  this  small  tropical  connection? 

It  would  not  be  fitting  for  a  Canadian  to  speak  here  of  Canada's 
sacrifices  or  services  in  the  war.  But  of  all  the  Allied  nations  that 
were  in  the  war  from  the  beginning,  Canada  alone  has  neither  asked  nor 
received  reward  of  any  kind.  No  charge  of  selfishness  can  be  made 
against  us.  We  ask  nothing,  and  we  want  nothing.  But  we  would  pro- 
test against  any  settlement  that  would  positively  injure  us,  such  as  the 
transfer  of  our  tropical  partners  to  another  nation.  There  can  be  no 
transfer  except  by  the  wish  of  the  West  Indians  themselves,  but  if  there 
is  to  be  any  transfer  of  these  colonies  do  you  not  think  that  we  have 
reasonably  a  first  claim? 

One  of  the  strongest  desires  held  by  responsible  men  in  Canada  is  to 
do  their  share  in  drawing  ever  closer  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
Canada,  the   American  member  of  the   British   Federation  of  Nations, 
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and  our  great  neighbor.  To  this  end  each  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  other's  views  and  a  sympathetic  respect  for  the  other's  rights.  For 
this  reason  I  have  ventured  to  set  forth  what  is,  I  think,  the  Canadian 
attitude  on  these  questions. 

Cancellation  of  the  Allied  Debt 

(By  C    F.  Childs  and  Co.,  in  the  Bankers  Magazine,  Volume  102,  pages  897-1001, 

June,  1921.) 

Present  opinion  is  partly  biased  and  divided  as  to  such  a  bold  stroke 
as  to  cancel  our  fighting  partners'  debts  to  us,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  would  instantly  correct  the  chief  ailment  and  distress  which  beset  the 
entire  world.  To  consent  to  a  mutual  cancellation  of  the  debt  today 
would  start  up  the  commerce  of  all  nations  but  if  that  cancellation  or 
its  equivalent  is  deferred  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty-five  years  before  we 
realize  our  mistake,  we  will  in  the  meantime  have  paid  the  penalty  and 
probably  sacrificed  our  business  prospects  and  foreign  trade  by  many 
times  the  total  amount  of  the  debt. 

After  we  entered  the  war  we  promised  we  would  contribute  any  sum 
needed  to  win.  To  sustain  the  efforts  of  our  allies,  England  suggested 
that  we  should  lend  directly  to  France  and  Italy,  instead  of  lending  to 
those  countries  through  England  as  an  intermediary.  We  insisted,  how- 
ever, that  England  should  assume  the  obligation  for  our  advances  and 
she  acceded  to  our  wish.  The  credits  we  then  extended  no  doubt  made 
victory  possible.  What  is  our  attitude  today?  In  effect  we  state,  "We 
are  not  going  to  ask  a  cent  from  our  enemies,  but  we  are  going  to  de- 
mand the  last  dollar  from  our  friends  and  Allies."  The  Chancellor  of 
the  British  Exchequer  recently  said,  "We  shall  meet  our  obligations  and 
are  making  preparations  to  do  so." 

What  sort  of  a  situation  will  our  attitude  produce?  If  the  annual 
interest  alone  on  the  Allied  debt  is  $500,000,000,  or  say,  $5.00  per  capita 
of  our  population,  is  it  to  our  advantage  to  receive  that  $5.00  annually 
at  the  expense  and  loss  of  our  European  trade,  causing  a  congestion  of 
our  agricultural  products,  a  slowing  down  of  our  industries,  with  men 
and  factories  idle?  Who  benefits  by  the  $5.00  under  such  conditions? 
Certainly  not  the  American  people.  If  we  want  lower  wages  and  hard 
times,  then  we  should  demand  the  full  payment  of  the  Allied  debt 
which  will  force  the  Europeans  to  pay  us  with  their  goods  and  products. 
We  will  thereby  keep  down  Europe's  standards  while  we  try  to  elevate 
our  own.  It  is  the  old  game  of  trying  to  lift  ourselves  by  our  own  boot- 
straps. Europe  must  produce  more  and  cheaper  goods  than  we  do  in 
order  to  have  anything  to  sell  and  they  must  be  sold  in  competition 
against  us  if  Europe  is  to  pay  us  off.  In  fact  Europe's  goods  are 
bound  to  be  sold  to  us,  for  we  are  the  best  market  today  in  the  world 
and  the  one  where  the  highest  prices  prevail.  Europe  cannot  afford  to 
buy  other  than  the  barest  necessities  from  us,  hence  our  exports  will  not 
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be  in  demand.  High-priced,  tariff-nurtured  products  will  back  up 
against  us  and  stagnate  our  industries.  In  the  end  we  will  have  lost 
enough  business  to  more  than  offset  the  entire  debt.  Although  our  Al- 
lies will  sell  in  our  high  priced  market  on  a  large  scale,  they  will  buy  as 
little  as  possible  from  us  if  we  legislate  against  them  with  a  tariff.  As 
the  matter  now  stands  the  whole  burden  of  receiving  payment  of  the 
allied  debt  will  be  thrown  upon  our  manufacturing  industries,  resulting 
in  the  destruction  of  many  of  them,  whereas  the  net  cost  of  debt  can- 
cellation would  be  relatively  imperceptible  through  being  prorated  over 
the  whole  country.  In  any  event  a  vast  amount  of  foreign  products  will 
have  to  be  absorbed  by  Americans  to  offset  several  billions  of  private 
credits  already  extended  to  Europeans  and  to  pay  for  whatever  they 
buy  from  us.  To  direct  against  our  industries  the  additional  flood  of 
manufactures  necessary  to  counterbalance  our  wartime  shipments  of 
ammunition  and  commissary  supplies  expressed  today  in  terms  of  the 
Allied  debt,  will  only  make  our  present  industrial  stagnation  worse  and 
more  permanent.  When  our  foreign  customers  are  hard  pressed  to  pay 
even  for  those  American  products  which  they  must  have  in  order  to 
exist,  and  when  their  purchases  from  us  are  five  millions  a  day  less 
than  they  were  a  year  ago,  it  becomes  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  keep 
American  factory  workers  employed. 

We  have  emphasized  above  the  advantages  of  a  purely  domestic  na- 
ture which  would  follow  upon  debt  cancellation  or  deferment  for  twen- 
ty-five years  without  interest.  The  political  advantages  for  our  nation 
are  also  important.  We  can  create  an  asset  of  good  will  for  American 
exports  hardly  obtainable  in  any  other  way.  The  policy  of  non-partici- 
pation in  the  tangle  of  European  affairs  which  the  American  people  up- 
held last  November  will  doubtless  not  be  changed  despite  the  renewed 
invitations  of  our  Allies;  but  by  canceling  Allied  debts  we  can  accom- 
plish at  a  stroke  what  will  do  the  most  to  make  our  future  interference 
unnecessary,  present  European  political  opinion  notwithstanding.  Let 
those  who  decline  to  surrender  our  claim  without  some  offsetting  benefit, 
remember  that  while  our  government  will  not  interfere  in  purely  Euro- 
pean disputes,  it  will  uphold  its  rights  as  a  co-belligerent  regarding 
mandates,  use  of  German  cables,  etc.,  while  adopting  an  enlightened 
financial  policy  designed  to  assist  Europe  to  restore  her  credit  and  her 
former  self-supporting  activity.  This  recovery  can  be  consummated  if 
our  readiness  to  forgive  or  defer  the  Allied  debts  is  predicated  upon 
the  adoption  of  enforced  economies  in  governmental  expenditures  by 
our  former  Allies.  Also,  European  labor  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  its  only  hope  of  benefiting  by  the  wave  of  new  enterprise  following 
upon  such  a  settlement  is  to  put  forth  honest  effort.  Finally,  the  dis- 
heartened European  manufacturer  of  today  must  be  shown  that  there 
is  a  definite  promise  of  reduced  taxes  in  America's  action.     It  will  take 
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little  more  than  this,  and  the  assurance  of  a  supply  of  American  raw 
materials,  to  induce  the  owner  of  an  idle  factory  to  take  down  his  shut- 
ters and  resume  operations,  even  if  he  is  ohliged  to  mortgage  his  last 
free  asset  to  obtain  cash  for  his  payroll.  Europe's  buying-power  de- 
pends upon  how  soon  she  can  "get  busy."  How  else  can  America  collect 
what  is  due  her  citizens  if  this  is  not  done,  and  how  can  it  be  done  with- 
out easing  up  on  the  Allied  debts  which  stifle  enterprise?  Can  it  longer 
be  doubted  that  ordinary  business  considerations  favor  outright  cancel- 
lation, or  at  least  wiping  the  obligations  of  our  Allies  off  the  slate  for 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years  or  more.  We  have  yet  to  hear  a  valid 
argument  to  the  contrary  from  any  banker. 

Tbe  Inter  Allied  Indebtedness 

(By  Thos.  W.  Lamont,  in  address  before  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  October,  1922.) 

There  is  no  concrete  problem  more  vital  for  us  to  study  with  clear 
and  generous  vision  than  that  of  the  so-called  interallied  indebtedness. 
In  our  discussions  of  reparations  over  here,  the  American  attitude  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  critical  of  the  French  for  apparently  not  realizing 
more  quickly  the  facts  of  the  situation  and  thus  drastically  scaling  down 
the  reparations  payments.  In  fact,  many  critics  over  here  have  been  ad- 
vising France  to  forgive  a  good  part  of  the  German  debt.  To  these 
critics  Frenchmen  have  not  unnaturally  replied:  "It  is  easy  for  Ameri- 
cans to  advise  us  to  forgive  German  debts  due  to  us  in  repair  of  the 
frightful  havoc  caused  by  Germany  upon  our  homes  and  industries; 
but  what  about  America,  in  turn,  doing  a  little  of  the  debt-forgiving 
business,  especially  as  the  debts  that  were  contracted  with  the  Ameri- 
can Government  were  made  in  order  to  enable  us,  in  large  measure, 
to  do  America's  fighting  before  her  own  soldiers  got  into  the  firing 
line." 

Suppose  we  put  to  ourselves,  in  all  seriousness,  that  point  that  the 
French  have  put  to  us,  namely — "Isn't  it  fair  for  us,  inasmuch  as  we 
seem  to  be  urging  France  to  forgive  part  of  the  German  debt  in  order 
to  effect  economic  adjustments  in  Europe,  to  do  a  little  forgiving  our- 
selves?" 

Let  us,  by  investigation,  determine  what,  if  any,  of  these  debts  to 
our  government  are  in  any  event  uncollectible,  and  so  should  be  written 
off  in  order  to  "quit  fooling  ourselves."  Let  us  decide  what  others  of 
these  debtors  are  good  in  part  but  must  be  given  ample  time  to  pay 
in — for  longer  perhaps  than  twenty-five  years.  Emphatically,  let  us 
figure  to  see  whether  the  payment  of  these  debts  (which  inevitably  must 
mean  a  great  increase  in  our  import  and  a  heavy  decrease  in  our  ex- 
port trade)  is  going  to  prove  an  asset  or  a  liability  for  American  busi- 
ness. 
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Then,  aside  from  these  phases  of  the  question,  there  is  another  one 
for  us  to  study,  which  has  practicality  in  it  and  also  some  sentiment. 
It  is  based  on  the  following  fact,  namely,  that  about  one-half  of  the 
total  indebtedness  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  was  contracted  between 
April  4,  1917  (when  Congress  declared  war  against  Germany),  and  the 
date  a  year  later  when  the  American  army  for  the  first  time  got  its  sol- 
diers into  the  trenches  in  any  considerable  numbers.  Can  it  not,  with 
much  reason,  be  argued  that  whereas  during  this  period  of  one  year, 
we  were  wholly  unable  to  furnish  soldiers  to  fight  our  battles  for  us, 
at  least  we  were  able  to  furnish  arms  and  munitions?  We  did  fur- 
nish these,  but  not  as  a  free  contribution  to  the  war,  for  during  that 
period  the  Allies  were  purchasing  these  commodities  in  America  and 
were  paying  for  them  by  contracting  the  debts  just  described.  Ought, 
therefore,  any  part  of  this  first  half  of  the  debt  to  be  cancelled  by  the 
American   taxpayers? 

If  someone  on  April  4,  1917,  had  been  able  to  give  us  our  choice  as 
to  whether  we  should  rather  give  up  freely  and  for  all  time  five  billion 
dollars  in  money  or  give  up  the  lives  of  several  hundred  thousands  of 
our  sons,  there  would  have  been  no  hesitation  as  to  our  choice.  Fate 
determined  that  Great  Britain  and  France  should  give  up  the  lives  dur- 
ing that  first  year,  and  that  we  should  furnish,  not  our  blood  but  our 
money;  taking,  however,  in  place  of  it  the  promises-to-pay  of  our  Allies. 

America's  record  is  a  noble  one.  Who  can  forget  the  colossal  sums 
for  relief  that  our  people  freely  gave,  during  the  war  and  after? 

Yet  with  all  this  splendid  record  of  liberality  and  accomplishment,  I 
again  put  the  question  whether  you  and  I  and  our  fellow  citizens  gen- 
erally are  doing  our  full  share  to  solve  the  weighty,  the  tragic  ques- 
tions that  are  weighing  upon  the  world? 

I  make  no  appeal  to  you  for  the  immediate  material  aid  of  the  world 
that  lies  beyond  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  I  make  appeal  to  you,  and 
to  myself,  for  something  far  more  rare — for  our  assurance  to  them 
that  we  are  with  them  in  mind  and  in  spirit  in  the  solution  of  their  dif- 
ficulties: that  we  are  once  again  ready,  as  we  were  in  the  Great  War 
and  as  our  forefathers  have  been  for  150  years,  to  suffer  if  need  be,  and 
to  yield  up  something  of  ourselves  in  the  general  cause  of  world  jus- 
tice and  peace. 

War  Debts  and  Reparations 

(By  Right  Hon.  Reginald  McKenna,  Chairman  of  the  London  Joint  City  and 
Midland  Bank,  Ltd.,  London.) 

There  is  no  matter  of  more  deep  concern  to  the  world's  trade  at  the 
present  time  than  reparation  payments  and  international  debts.  I 
speak  as  a  banker  expressing  my  personal  views.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  politics  and  I  do  not  appear  in  any  representative  character. 
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What  we  have  to  investigate  is  not  Germany's  capacity  to  produce 
wealth,  but  her  capacity  to  pay  foreign  debt.  Nobody  has  ever 
doubted  Germany's  immense  power  to  produce,  but  production  by  itself 
is  not  enough.     She  must  find  a  market  for  her  exports. 

These  international  debts  are  far  too  great  for  the  capacity  of  any 
of  the  debtor  countries  except  England.  She  alone  in  her  accumulated 
foreign  investments  has  adequate  resources  with  which  to  discharge 
her  liability  to  the  United  States. 

Of  the  others,  France  has  the  greatest  resources,  but  they  are,  I  be- 
lieve, quite  insufficient  to  meet  her  obligations.  The  whole  subject  re- 
quires a  rational  reconsideration  by  the  creditors,  who  must  keep  stead- 
ily in  view  the  immediate  effect  of  the  payment  of  these  debts  on  the 
general  trade  of  the  world.  The  creditor  countries  will  obtain  greater 
advantage  from  trade  prosperity,  which  will  ensure  future  employment 
in  their  factories  and  workshops,  than  they  can  ever  receive  from  the 
precarious  payment  of  these  debts.  In  the  last  two  years  we  have  had 
experience  of  the  effect  upon  foreign  trade  of  tumbling  exchanges  and 
broken-down  credit,  and  though  the  consequences  may  be  more  serious 
in  England  than  in  the  United  States,  where  foreign  trade  is  compara- 
tively only  a  small  part  of  the  total  trade,  they  are  still  grave  enough 
in  the  latter  country  also  to  warrant  the  fullest  and  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 

It  may  be  objected  that  my  argument  appears  to  lead  to  the  un- 
palatable conclusion  that  no  nation,  unless  it  has  accumulated  resources 
in  the  form  of  foreign  investments,  can  discharge  external  obligations 
to  anything  more  than  a  comparatively  small  amount.  This  is  an  ob- 
jection which  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  question  of  international  loans 
and  forces  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  real  meaning  of  an  exportable 
surplus. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  has  been  a  general,  though  very 
natural,  misunderstanding  of  the  conditions  under  which  international 
payments  are  made.  In  its  present  magnitude  the  subject  is  new.  In 
the  past  we  have  been  accustomed  only  to  the  discharge  of  compara- 
tively small  liabilities  between  nations  which  has  been  effected  partly 
by  the  remittance  of  gold,  and  partly  by  an  extension  of  export  trade 
facilitated  by  a  fall  in  the  exchange  of  the  debtor  country,  and  it  is  not 
easy  now  to  free  ourselves  from  the  ideas  we  have  formed  in  the  course 
of  our  past  experience.  Mistaken  opinions  on  these  economic  questions 
are  not  surprising,  but  they  are  causing  grave  disasters  throughout  the 
world. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  am  driven  is  that  Germany  can  only  pay 
now  whatever  she  may  have  in  foreign  balances  together  with  such 
amount  as  she  can  realize  by  the  sale  of  her  remaining  foreign  securi- 
ties; that  this  payment  is  only  possible  if  all  other  demands  are  post- 
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poned  for  a  definite  period  long  enough  to  ensure  the  stabilization  of 
the  mark;  and  that  future  demands  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  must 
be  limited  to  the  annual  amount  of  Germany's  exportable  surplus  at 
that  time.  Further,  that  England  has  the  capacity  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  her  debt;  but  that  the  other  deb- 
tors are  none  of  them  in  a  position  to  meet  more  than  a  small  part  of 
their  external  liabilities,  and  in  the  existing  condition  of  Europe  a  defi- 
nite postponement  of  any  payment  by  them  is  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  all  the  parties.  The  actual  amount  which  the  other  debtors  could 
ultimately  pay  should,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany,  be  ascertained  by 
inquiry  into  their  exportable  surplus  at  a  full  and  frank  conference 
between  creditors  and  debtors. 

If  I  have  become  convinced  that  an  attempt  to  enforce  payment  be- 
yond the  debtor's  ability  is  injurious  to  the  international  trade  of  the 
whole  world,  lowers  wages,  reduces  profits  and  is  a  direct  cause  of 
unemployment,  the  conclusion  is  founded  solely  on  economic  grounds 
and  is  uninfluenced  by  any  political  considerations  or  any  regard  to  the 
moral  obligations  of  the  debtors.  I  know  very  well  that  there  are  other 
considerations  affecting  these  debts,  but  these  are  matters  of  state- 
craft to  be  determined  by  the  rulers  of  the  creditor  countries  according 
to  their  view  of  wise  policy,  which  covers  many  interests  besides  those 
of  trade  and  finance. — Extracts  from  Address  before  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  October,  1922. 

The  Cancellation  of  the  War  Dehts 

(By  John  H.  Clarke,  former  justice  of  the   Supreme  Court,  in   address  before 
the  Cleveland   Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

I  have  slowly  but  definitely  come  to  the  conviction  that  both  the  po- 
litical and  business  welfare  of  our  country  require  that  loans  made  by 
our  government  to  the  governments  of  our  Allies  during  the  late  war 
should  all  be  promptly  and  wholly  canceled. 

One  fact  fundamental  to  any  discussion  of  this  subject  is  that  if  we 
do  not  cancel  the  loans  we  shall  never  be  able  to  convince  these  now 
friendly  nations  that  the  United  States  ever  accepted  its  fair  share  of 
the  burden  of  the  war,  and  if  the  process  of  collection  shall  go  forward 
this  conviction  will  deepen  into  enmity  with  everyone  of  these  most  im- 
portant nations  of  the  world — with  all  that  this  implies. 

After  we  entered  the  war  our  government  did  all  that  was  humanly 
possible  to  aid  in  the  common  cause,  but  our  first  and  indispensible 
service,  the  only  one  that  we  were  able  instantly  to  render,  was  to  fur- 
nish to  our  all  but  financially  exhausted  Allies  the  nine  and  one-half 
billions  of  dollars  which  we  are  discussing  today,  to  enable  them  to  hold 
the  battle  line  until  we  could  come  to  aid  them. 

Because  we  are  not  asking  the  Allies  to  share  in  the  cost  of  equip- 
ping and  maintaining  our  army  some  men  argue  that  they  should  not 
object  to  returning  the  contribution  we  made  to  the  cost  of  maintaining 
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theirs.  But  the  cases  are  wholly  different.  In  length  of  service,  in  loss 
of  life,  even  in  money  spent,  the  sacrifice  of  our  Allies  was  much  greater 
than  ours. 

As  a  matter  of  sound  business  the  loans  should  be  canceled,  because 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  of  the  Allies,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Great  Britain,  to  pay  even  the  interest,  much  less  the  principal,  of  its 
loan  while  meeting  the  necessary  expenses  of  carrying  on  its  govern- 
ment, without  which  Europe  would  fall  into  chaos. 

Let  us  assume  that  our  Allies  may  be  able  to  pay  if  the  time  for  pay- 
ment is  extended  over  many — say  thirty  to  fifty  years.  Still,  I  think  as 
a  matter  of  sound  business  we  should  cancel  the  loans,  because  I  believe 
that  for  us  to  accept  payment  in  the  only  form  in  which  it  can  be  made 
would  do  us  much  greater  harm  than  could  possibly  be  compensated 
for  by  any  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  payments. 

Any  suggestions,  even  on  the  part  of  our  government,  that  it  would 
accept  such  payments,  thus  in  kind,  would  put  our  institutions  to  a 
test  to  which  they  should  not  be  exposed.  It  would  mean  ruin  as  cer- 
tainly to  employer  as  to  employed.  To  pay  with  credits,  at  all, 
our  debtors  must  manufacture  in  greater  volume  than  ever  before  and, 
with  markets  restricted  as  they  have  been  by  the  war,  they  must  under- 
sell us  here  at  home  and  abroad.  One  mode  of  payment  would  be  as 
demoralizing  as  the  other. 

These  three  nations  are  our  best  customers,  especially  for  products 
of  our  farms.  To  compel  them  to  pay  the  loans  will  impoverish  them 
for  many  years  to  come  and  render  them  even  less  capable  of  buying 
from  us  than  they  now  are. 

We  should  tell  the  truth  to  the  country.  These  loans  are  neither  a 
moral  nor  a  just  obligation,  because  if  they  were  paid  we  should  not 
have  borne  our  just  share  of  the  burden  of  defending  the  great,  com- 
mon cause;  that  our  Allies  are  so  financially  crushed  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  pay  us,  and  that  any  attempt  to  collect  the  loans  will 
result,  not  in  payment,  but  in  the  loss  of  the  friendship  and  markets  of 
these  great  nations  and  in  their  seeking  other  international  friends  and 
trade  relations.  Nations  unable  to  buy  sufficient  food  for  their  people 
cannot  pay  billions  of  debt.  It  is  purely  illusory  for  us  to  think  of  pay- 
ing a  soldiers'  bonus  or  of  reducing  taxation  with  payments  to  be  made 
by  the  Allies;  and  that  payment,  if  it  could  be  made  in  commodities, 
would  demoralize  our  markets  at  home  and  abroad,  and  would  so  in- 
tensify and  prolong  the  present  business  depression  that  any  gain  to 
be  derived  from  such  payments  could  not  possibly  compensate  us  for 
the  losses  we  should  suffer. 

I  think  that  the  cancellation  of  the  loans  which  I  am  advocating 
should  not  be  unconditional,  but  rather  on  condition  that  our  Allies 
shall  release  their  debtors  from  war  obligations  to  an  equal  amount, 
and  thus  give  the  impoverished  world  a  chance  to  start  business  anew. 
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If  we  should  cancel  our  loans  to  the  Allies  and  each  of  them  in 
turn  should  cancel  all  that  is  owed  to  it  by  any  other  ally  and  should 
credit  the  balance  remaining  on  the  indebtedness  to  be  paid  by  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  it  would  go  far,  in  the  opinion  of  those  competent 
to  speak  in  such  matters,  to  re-establish  credit  and  exchange  in  Europe 
upon  a  stable  basis,  and  very  certainly  it  would  be  a  contribution  be- 
yond estimate  to  the  present  future  peace  of  the  world. 

Not  a  Penny  for  Ourselves 

(By  Francis  B.  Upham  in  World  Friendship,  pages  19-20,  March,  1922.) 

There  are  some  of  us  who  would  gladly  favor  the  unconditional  can- 
cellation of  the  allied  debt  to  America. 

There  is  nothing  due  us;  we  have  already  been  more  than  repaid  for 
all  we  have  expended.  We  have  the  results  of  the  unparalleled  service 
of  our  Allies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ideals  we  are  still  pleased  to  call 
our  own,  service  to  the  point  of  immeasurable  sacrifice  during  many 
weary  and  uncertain  months  after  war  with  Germany  was  declared 
and  prior  to  our  pitiably  tardy  entrance  into  that  war.  Were  it  not  for 
Belgium,  France,  England  and  Italy — nominally  our  debtors  to  the  ex- 
tent of  billions  of  money — the  "things  we  have  always  carried  nearest 
our  hearts,"  to  quote  Woodrow  Wilson,  "democracy,  the  right  of  those 
who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  governments,  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations,  a  universal  dominion  of  right  by 
such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  na- 
tions and  make  the  world  at  last  free,"  would  have  faced  appalling  dis- 
aster if  not  final  ruin. 

Even  if  this  were  not  so;  even  if  we  were  rightly  content  to  think  of 
a  legal  debt  rather  than  a  moral  obligation;  of  contracts  formally 
signed  rather  than  pledges  neither  written  nor  spoken  yet  prompted  by 
highest  honor,  we  could  not  take  the  money  due  us  with  any  satisfac- 
tion. We  must  remember  the  condition  of  those  who  would  pay  it  and 
contrast  it  with  our  own.  France  has  been  bled  white;  England  is  be- 
reft of  the  flower  of  its  young  manhood;  Italy  still  staggers;  Belgium 
is  just  now  starting  to  build  anew  amid  the  ruins  of  its  factories  and 
farms. 

If  this  is  asking  too  much — if  the  desire  for  cancellation  seems  too 
idealistic — it  should  none  the  less  be  stated  as  the  position  which 
America  would  be  glad  to  take  if  conditions  would  permit.  The  sermon 
on  the  mount  with  its  ideals  far  ahead  of  our  attainment  could  be  read 
to  advantage,  even  if  we  had  no  thought  of  attempting  to  apply  it  in 
its  noblest  details  to  practical  matters  of  present  day  interest.     Most 
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certainly  the  church  should  sound  no  uncertain  note  at  a  time  when  the 
foundations  of  the  State  are  quaking  and  men  everywhere  are  looking 
for  that  which  is  everlastingly  safe  and  true. 

Still,  one  need  not  yield  so  fully  to  commercial  caution.  If  we  ad- 
mit that  we  cannot  cancel  this  debt,  we  can  at  the  same  time  even  more 
emphatically  admit  that  we  cannot  touch  a  penny  of  it  when  paid  to  be 
expended  for  our  own  pleasure  or  profit.  We  can  take  these  billions 
and  hold  them  as  a  sacred  trust  fund  to  be  administered  for  all  time 
for  the  benefit  of  staggering,  suffering  nations  wherever  they  may  be 
found.  Bleeding  Armenia  need  never  again  plead  in  vain;  impover- 
ished China  or  fever-stricken  India  need  not  dread  as  now  they  do  the 
scourge  of  pestilence  or  famine;  awakened  Russia  may  be  led  to  use  its 
new  found  strength  aright.  Nations  everywhere  may  be  helped  to  reach 
ideals  now  but  dimly  seen. 

In  Favor  of  Cancellation 

(By  Albert  Strauss,  former  Vice-Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  July.  1922) 

As  to  cancellation  of  European  indebtedness  to  our  government,  un- 
doubtedly it  should  be  done  some  day.  It  cannot  be  done  conditionally; 
we  cannot  lay  down  the  conditions  of  cancellation  and  then  undertake 
to  judge  whether  or  not  the  conditions  have  been  fulfilled.  That  would 
lead  to  suspicion,  recrimination  and  ill  will.  But  when  conditions  shall 
have  become  right  we  can  actually  cancel  our  claims. 

In  the  meantime,  debts  that  are  not  being  paid  impose  no  burden 
and  while  we  are  awaiting  the  ripening  of  events,  our  people  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  try  out  some  of  the  preliminary  errors  which  politi- 
cally it  seems  necessary  to  test  by  experience. 

The  time  for  cancellation  will  come  when  Europe  is  about  ready, 
through  the  continuation  of  the  great  efforts  required  during  reconstruc- 
tion to  begin  repayment  and  it  will  then  hardly  be  profitable  to  debate 
whether  we  are  cancelling  our  claims  because  Europe,  with  due  regard 
to  the  standard  of  living  of  her  people,  cannot  afford  to  pay,  or  be- 
cause we,  with  due  regard  to  the  full  employment  of  our  workers,  can- 
not afford  to  collect,  because,  for  one  thing,  we  shall  be  acting  for  both 
reasons;  the  same  conditions  that  will  then  make  it  possible  for  Europe 
to  begin  repayments,  viz:  her  ability  to  export  a  surplus  of  commodi- 
ties, will  make  it  inadvisable  for  us  to  receive  payment,  which  will  be 
actually  made  in  the  form  of  commodities. 

All  this  is  in  the  future.  In  the  meantime  through  discussion  and  still 
more  through  experience  we  are  preparing  ourselves  for  the  day  when 
a  decision  will  be  required  and  time  is  doing  the  real  work. 
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The  Cancellation  of  War  Debts 

(By  Otto  H.  Kahn,  in  address  before  the  Advertising  Club,  March  15,  1922.) 

What  I  suggest,  then,  is  that  without  entangling  ourselves  by  any 
"covenanted"  association  with  the  affairs  of  Europe  we  should  effective- 
ly use  our  material  and  moral  influence  to  aid  in  removing  the  causes 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  her  stabilization  and  normalization.  One  of 
the  means  at  our  disposal  toward  that  end  is  the  huge  indebtedness  to 
us  on  the  part  of  European  nations. 

I  would  cancel  the  allied  war  debt  to  America  (to  the  extent  that 
they  are  war  debts)  not  as  a  free  gift,  but  in  consideration  of,  and  re- 
turn for,  adequate  pledges  and  appropriate  action  on  the  part  of  the 
nations  concerned. 

War  Debts  Should  Be  Cancelled 

(By  C.  T.  Jaffrey,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  in  the 

Wall  Street  Journal.) 

I  am  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  bring  back  any- 
thing like  normal  conditions  in  Europe  some  plan  must  be  brought 
about  for  the  cancellation  of  the  Allied  debt.  This  country  cannot  ex- 
pect to  collect  what  is  owing  us  unless  Great  Britain  is  able  to  do  the 
same  thing.  The  debts  are  so  interwoven  that  it  seems  to  me  a  deal 
should  be  made  of  the  whole  thing  and  have  it  settled  in  a  way  so  as  to 
bring  back  normal  financial  conditions  abroad. 
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Can  Europe  Pay  Her  Debts 

(From  Article  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Volume  196,  Number  3,  pages  7, 
93,    97,    July   21,    1923.) 

What  Reasons  Are  Advanced  in  Favor  of  Cancellation  of  War 

Debts? 

That  the  debts,  though  legal,  are  not  moral ;  that  the  debtor  coun- 
tries are  unable  to  pay;  that  it  would  injure  us  to  receive  payment; 
that  cancellation  would  represent  a  contribution  to  internation  amity 
and  a  guaranty  against  future  war  in  Europe. 

The  cancellationists  try  to  prove  too  much.  They  remind  one  of  the 
man  who  refused  to  go  to  the  theater  because  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
theater;  furthermore  he  had  heard  that  the  play  was  not  good;  in  addi- 
tion he  did  not  have  time;  and  finally  he  did  not  have  the  money.  Apart 
from  the  men  who  have  a  financial  interest  in  cancellation,  cancellation 
is  largely  a  frame  of  mind.  It  reflects  a  theory  of  international  rela- 
tions. It  is  a  reverberation  of  the  war  spirit.  It  is  a  hypothesis  of 
economics.  It  is  a  display  of  splurging  sentimentalism.  Finally,  it  is  a 
political  movement.  Men  who  failed  to  settle  the  peace  would  like  to 
reconstruct  the  world,  and  cancellation  is  a  tool  to  that  end.  The  can- 
cellationists are  a  hererogeneous  lot.  Everything  is  grist  that  comes  to 
the  mill. 

What  is  Meant  bt  the  Contention  That  the  War  Debts  Are 
a  Legal  But  Not  a  Moral  Obligation? 

This  is  a  definite  position  with  many  cancellationists.  Professor 
Seligman,  conceding  the  legal  obligation,  asks:  "But  is  the  question  of 
moral  obligation  the  same?  Is  the  Allied  debt,  then,  a  just  debt?  We 
advanced  the  money,  indeed,  in  the  form  of  bonds,  and  legally  our  po- 
sition is  impregnable.  What  we  actually  did,  however,  was  to  defray 
our  share  of  a  common  burden  which,  if  it  were  to  be  adjusted  to  a 
truly  equitable  basis,  would  make  us  not  the  creditor,  but  the  debtor 
of  the  Allied  group.  To  insist  now  on  our  pound  of  flesh  is  to  take 
the  part  of  a  Shylock  standing  on  his  legal  rights,  not  a  high-minded 
partner  in  a  joint  and  common  enterprise." 

To  one  who  believes  our  position  is  immoral  there  is  no  purpose  in 
discussing  how  much  the  Allies  can  pay  or  whether  acceptance  will  hurt 
us.  On  this  theory,  we  defaulted  the  day  Germany  invaded  Belgium, 
betrayed  mankind  and  for  two  and  a  half  years  coined  brothers'  blood 
into  dollars.    There  is  no  basis  for  argument  on  such  a  proposition;  one 
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accepts  it  or  rejects  it.  One  may,  however,  repeat  the  dictum  of  Burke 
that  one  cannot  indict  a  nation.  If  we  were  traitors  to  our  moral  obli- 
gation, then  we  should  not  collect  the  war  debts;  but  instead  we  should 
return  the  Allied  investments  sold  in  this  country  since  1914  and  in  ad- 
dition pay  the  debts  between  the  European  Allies  and  bear  the  costs 
of  reconstruction  outside  of  those  to  be  defrayed  by  reparations  from 
Germany.  This  proposition  puts  us  only  a  little  higher— or  lower — than 
the  Germans. 

If  one  does  not  believe  this,  then  the  war  debts  are  a  legal  and  moral 
obligation,  to  be  collected  to  the  extent  of  our  self-interest.  There  is 
no  middle  ground  in  matters  of  ethics. 

What  Is  the  Plea  for  Cancellation  As  a  Contribution  to  the 
Amity  of  the  World? 

It  is  agreed  that  the  amity  of  the  world  stands  in  sore  need  of  con- 
tributions. But  would  cancellation  prove  an  effective  contribution? 
The  idea  is  that  if  we  forgive  our  war  debts  the  countries  of  Europe 
would  forsake  their  animosities.  France  would  lose  her  fear  of  Ger- 
many; Germany  would  cease  to  plot  for  revenge;  Great  Britain  would 
discard  her  anti-Polish  policy;  the  United  Kingdom  would  forget  the 
French  airplanes;  Italy  and  Greece  would  not  each  be  envious  of  the 
power  of  the  other  in  the  Mediterranean;  the  Swedes  would  not  covet 
the  Aland  Islands ;  Germany  would  be  glad  to  give  Memel  to  the  Lithua- 
nians, and  these  would  be  happy  to  have  Vilna  in  Poland;  Silesia  would 
become  the  playground  of  Central  Europe;  the  neighbors  of  Austria 
would  take  her  into  their  partnership;  Hungary  would  forego  her  re- 
solve to  restore  the  mastery  of  a  thousand  years;  the  Rumanians  would 
return  the  loot  to  Hungary;  the  Croatians  would  love  the  Serbian  king; 
the  Italians  would  give  Fiume  to  the  Jugo-Slavs;  the  Greeks  and  Turks 
would  labor  in  peace  for  the  restoration  of  the  Levant;  the  Turks  would 
thank  the  British  for  developing  the  oil  fields  of  Mosul;  the  Armenians 
would  have  a  country;  anti-Semitism  would  cease;  Russia  would  love 
the  little  states  that  split  off  for  independence;  everybody  would  give 
back  to  China  everything  stolen  from  her.  For  the  diseases  of  centu- 
ries our  debt  cancellation  would  be  the  single  and  effective  panacea ! 
The  lion  and  the  lamb  would  lie  down  together  if  we  gave  the  lion  a 
bone  and  the  lamb  a  wisp  of  hay. 

This  is  inversion  of  the  order  of  things  international.  The  war  debts 
are  the  latest  irritations  between  nations,  and  the  smallest.  Erase  these 
— those  that  have  led  to  the  wars  of  centuries  remain.  The  moral  regen- 
eration of  Europe  must  come  from  the  inside.  It  will  not  be  achieved 
from  the  outside  by  so  trifling  a  salve  as  the  cancellation  of  war  debts. 
The  nations  of  Europe  would  still  be  left  just  where  they  are.  Free  of 
obligation  to  us,  they  would  be  more  free  to  follow  their  rivalries.  The 
hard  pressure  of  debt   is-  a  part   of  the   realization  that   war  must   be 
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paid  for;  it  acts  as  a  deterrent  of  war.  International  amity  is  not  a 
matter  of  money,  a  thing  with  a  price.  If  the  war  has  not  taught  the 
need  of  amity,  cancellation  of  war  debts  would  be  futile.  Eventual  can- 
cellation might  be  the  reward  of  world-wide  peace;  it  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  it. 

What  is  the  basis  of  the  assertion  that  our  war  loans  are  in  reality 
the  sign  that  we  have  been  a  profiteering  nation? 

First,  that  we  did  not  enter  the  war  in  1914,  and  made  huge  profits 
selling  supplies  up  to  the  time  of  our  entry  into  the  war.  Secondly, 
that  the  volume  of  war  trade  was  very  large  and  very  profitable.  There 
is  much  loose  exaggeration  in  the  discussions.     Professor  Seligman  says: 

"The  fortunes  made  in  this  country  were  stupendous — We   reached 

the   dizzy   heights    of   untold    prosperity We    heaped    up    wealth 

while  the  other  countries  lost  it."  Added  to  the  asserted  fact  that  we 
made  these  enormous  profits,  Professor  Seligman  further  makes  the 
statement  in  undiscovered  history  that  "had  we  been  in  the  war  from 
the  beginning,  we  also  should  have  been  hovering  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Instead  of  being  able  to  count  the  ten  billion  as  assets,  our 
Government  probably  would  have  been  in  the  position  of  owing  ten 
times  ten  billion  as  our  share  of  the  cost  of  the  war." 

WThat  are  the  facts  of  this  war  business?  Our  excess  of  exports  to 
Europe  during  the  period  of  the  war  was  roundly  $18,000,000,000.  Pos- 
sibly another  $1,000,000,000  wrorth  of  materials  was  sent  over  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  without  record.  In  this  country  Great  Britain  bought 
some  $12,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  borrowed  $4,000,000,000.  Is 
one  to  imagine  that  the  sales  and  loans  were  both  largely  profits?  Are 
we  to  believe  that  the  $10,000,000,000  loaned  to  the  Allies  corresponds  to 
the  profits  on  the  transactions  eventuating  in  this  balance  of  exports? 
That  was  certainly  cost  plus  with  a  vengeance !  The  income  taxes  are 
to  be  subtracted.  The  industries  passed  indirectly  from  war  boom  into 
the  boom  of  the  upturn  period  of  the  business  cycle.  In  the  last  two 
years  billions  have  been  written  off  from  inventories  and  the  losses  must 
be  substracted  from  the  profits.  The  railways  lost  in  war  operations 
an  amount  estimated  at  $1,500,000,000.  The  highly  paid  war  workers 
had  later  long  periods  of  unemployment.  The  postwar  slump  took  from 
the  farmers  the  largest  part  of  their  war  profits.  Of  the  paper  profits 
of  the  war  the  largest  part  is  gone  and  the  flight  of  war  profits  must 
be  sought  in  the  war  itself.  To  picture  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  cashing  in  war  profits  in  the  collection  of  war  debts  is  sheer  draw- 
ing on  the  imagination  to  erect  an  argument.  No  one  knows  what  the 
war  profits  were  or  how  much  are  left. 
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Did  the  War  Convert  the  United  States  From  a  Debtor  Nation 
Into  the  Greatest  Creditor  Nation   in   the  World? 

This  is  another  exaggeration  frequently  used  by  cancellationists. 
Professor  Seligman  says  the  war  "changed  the  United  States  from  the 
chief  debtor  nation  of  the  world  to  the  chief  creditor  nation."  This  does 
not  correspond  to  British  views.  According  to  competent  British  eco- 
nomists Great  Britain  holds  still  some  $15,000,000,000  of  her  prewar 
foreign  investments.  If  one  adds  the  war  loans  to  this  sum,  and  sub- 
tracts her  war  debts,  the  figure  is  nearer  $20,000,000,000.  We  have,  out- 
side of  our  $11,500,000,000  war  loans,  at  the  outside  $4,000,000,000  for- 
eign investments.  According  to  Friday,  prior  to  our  entrance  into  the 
war  European  countries  sold  back  some  $2,000,000,000  of  American  se- 
curities. In  addition  to  this  they  sent  $1,500,000,000  of  gold  and  sold 
here  $1,500,000,000  of  government  securities.  The  Allies  preferred  to 
hold  American  securities  and  sell  us  their  securities.  Europeans  still 
hold  a  large  volume  of  American  securities,  especially  Great  Britain.  In 
the  international  account  for  1921,  as  tabulated  by  Williams,  is  the  item: 
"Interest  payable  on  foreign  capital  in  U.  S.  $100,000,000."  This  amount 
of  interest  was  due  Europe  from  us  after  we  brought  back  into  this 
country  during  1919  and  1920  some  $450,000,000  of  our  securities  former- 
ly held  abroad.  Of  the  $100,000,000  outgoing  interest  on  foreign  capital 
in  the  United  States  in  1921,  three-quarters  went  to  Great  Britain.  This 
interest  is  practically  half  the  amount  of  her  annual  debt  payment.  The 
United  States  must  not  indulge  in  a  swelled  head.  Great  Britain  is 
still  the  leading  creditor  nation  of  the  world.  As  the  result  of  the  war 
we  are  poorer,  not  richer.  All  nations  have  gone  down  the  scale  of 
wealth. 

What  is  the  Claim  for  Cancellation  of  War  Debts  on  the  Ground 
That  the  Costs  of  the  War  Were  a  Common  Burden? 

This  piece  of  special  pleading  has  been  given  particular  prominence 
through  the  writings  of  Andre  Tardieu.  Each  country  was  supposed 
to  give  what  it  had — France  men,  England  ships,  the  United  States  sup- 
plies, primarily.     Professor  Seligman  holds  this  view. 

"If  the  war  was  a  joint  enterprise,  carried  out  for  a  common  pur- 
pose, is  there  any  more  reason  to  separate  the  financial  contribution 
than  the  human  contribution?  If  we  are  to  charge  France  and  Italy 
for  the  wheat  that  kept  their  forces  alive,  for  the  uniforms  that  kept 
their  soldiers  warm  while  they  held  the  battle  front,  we  might  as  well 
charge  so  much  a  man  for  the  American  Army  when  it  finally  arrived." 

As  to  the  last,  it  is  enough  to  rejoin  that  in  all  wars  in  history  sup- 
plies have  been  paid  for;  men,  barring  mercenaries,  have  not. 

The  proposition  that  the  war  was  a  common  burden  has  been  negated 
in  these  pages  by  Garet  Garrett.     It  will  suffice,  therefore,  to  insist  on  a 
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few  points  briefly.  In  the  first  place,  prior  to  our  entrance  into  the 
war,  the  Allies  did  not  between  themselves  regard  the  costs  of  the  war 
as  a  common  burden.  Nor  did  they  do  so  after  we  entered  the  strug- 
gle. Great  Britain  sold  coal,  steel,  jute  and  shipping — to  mention  only 
a  few  things — to  France  and  Italy  for  high  prices,  while  lending  them 
part  of  the  money  to  make  the  payments.  Great  Britain  and  France 
did  not  feed  occupied  Belgium;  they  loaned  her  money  to  buy  the  food- 
stuffs that  the  C.  R.  B.  distributed.  France  used  her  steel  plants  to 
make  implements  of  war  and  fell  behind  in  ship  construction.  After 
the  war,  ships  were  sold  to  France  for  handsome  figures.  The  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Wheat  Supplies  mobilized  wheat  for  all  the  Euro- 
pean Allies,  but  the  unit  cost  was  higher  to  France  and  Italy  than  to 
Great  Britain,  because  shipping  subsidies  were  not  extended  to  the  Al- 
lies. Czecho-Slovakia  had  soldiers  fighting  in  Italy  and  France.  These 
were  supported  not  by  France  and  Italy  but  on  money  loaned  to 
Czecho-Slovakia  by  France  and  Italy.  After  we  entered  the  war  the 
system  continued.  When  we  carried  Allied  troops  and  tonnage  we 
loaned  them  the  money  for  the  freight.  When  we  sent  men  and  sup- 
plies in  British  bottoms  we  paid  the  carrying  charges,  over  $90,000,000. 
We  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Italy  for  everything  we 
bought  there.  Our  cash  payments  to  the  Allies  were  in  excess  of 
$4,000,000,000.  We  held  controlled  prices  on  raw  materials  and  the 
Allied  governments  paid  us  these  prices.  But  we  paid  the  British 
Government  for  wool,  jute  and  other  materials,  not  the  low  military 
prices,  but  the  high  civilian  prices.  We  could  not  get  the  price  of  jute 
down  to  a  proper  level  without  threatening  retaliation  by  refusing  to 
supply  silver  for  India;  then  the  lower  price  was  granted.  We  paid  in 
France  port  taxes — never  levied  until  after  we  entered  the  war — light- 
erage charges,  rail  mileage  for  our  trains,  damage  to  railways  and  roads. 
We  left  there  huge  public  improvements,  an  almost  complete  loss  to  us, 
a  large  gain  to  France. 

From  first  to  last  the  charges  of  the  war  were  not  a  common  burden. 
Commercial  bookkeeping  was  retained  throughout.  In  France  the  peas- 
ant was  paid  a  high  price  for  wheat  to  feed  the  Army;  the  wheat  grower 
in  the  other  countries  was  paid  a  high  price  also.  Each  country  sold 
supplies  to  its  own  military  service  and  to  the  military  services  of  the 
Allied  countries.  Civilian  trade  followed  the  same  general  channels. 
Because  we  put  our  men  under  Foch  it  did  not  follow  that  we  put  our 
treasury  under  the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  French 
Minister  of  Finance.  The  theory  of  the  common  burden  of  the  war  is 
a  theory  outside  the  facts. 

It  is  announced  that  the  British  Disposal  Board  has  sold  surplus  war 
stores  and  materials  in  the  sum  of  £650,000,000.  Of  this,  the  sum  of 
£310,000,000  was  realized  on  trading  accounts.     A  considerable  part  of 
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this  $3,000,000,000  of  materials  was  purchased  on  credits  from  the 
United  States,  another  part  purchased  in  the  world  at  low  prices  be- 
cause the  sterling  exchange  was  pegged  with  dollars.  This  is  one  of 
the  side  lights  on  the  common-burden-of-the-war  hypothesis. 

Behind  this  proposition  is  the  implication  that  we  did  not  enter  the 
war  on  time,  having  therein  neglected  our  part  of  the  common  burden. 
We  should  make  up  for  it  by  extra  outlays  of  men  and  supplies  after 
we  did  enter.  This  implication  no  American  can  tolerate.  We  entered 
the  war  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  to  us  that  the  purposes  of  Ger- 
man domination  extended  outside  of  Europe,  and  within  Europe  aimed 
at  the  Germanization  of  the  Continent.  Our  late  entry  was  not  a  delay 
in  duty  for  which  we  had  to  pay  extra  as  a  penalty. 

Finally,  if  such  a  proposition  were  to  be  entertained  it  is  clear  that 
this  would  lead  not  to  cancellation  of  the  present  war  debts  but  instead 
to  a  recomputation  of  the  financial  relations  of  the  several  Allies. 
Everything  would  need  to  be  put  into  a  common  pool,  with  an  agreed 
common  accounting,  a  common  cost  plus,  a  common  basis  of  division. 
We  should  have  to  put  in  the  deterioration  of  our  railways  under  war 
management,  the  Allies  the  same.  The  losses  of  postwar  liquidations 
would  need  to  be  accounted  for,  including  our  Shipping   Board. 

Would  such  a  computation  apply  to  Great  Britain  or  to  the  British 
Empire?  L.  L.  Summers,  in  an  address  delivered  in  Washington  in 
1920,  stated  that  during  the  war  Great  Britain  profited  to  the  extent 
of  $1,600,000,000  from  our  controlled  prices.  That  item  would  have  to 
go  in.  By  the  pegging  of  sterling  during  the  war,  the  British  saved 
hundreds  of  millions  in  reduced  prices.  That  would  have  to  go  in. 
Our  total  outlay  for  the  war  was  about  as  large  as  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Where  such  a  recomputation  of  the  costs  of  the  war  would 
lead  no  one  can  tell.  We  may  be  sure  the  Allies  would  be  charged 
with  many  things  that  do  not  now  stand  against  them.  But  no  such 
recomputation  is  proposed.  All  that  is  proposed  is  that  our  loans  to 
the  Allies  be  canceled,  our  payments  to  them  to  stand.  The  common 
burden  of  the  war  is  not  a  reason  for  cancellation;  it  is  an  excuse  for 
cancellation.  Unless  one  believes  in  cancellation  for  other  reasons  one 
cannot  take  stock  in  the  proposition  that  the  costs  of  the  war  were  a 
common  burden  and  that  we  should  cancel  the  war  debts  because  we 
are  shy  on  our  share. 

It  is  very  noteworthy  that  in  the  cancellation  discussion  of  European 
writers  they  are  clearly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  our  Constitution  does 
not  permit  Congress  to  play  with  the  people's  money  as  is  the  case  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  Eurone 
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When  We  Are  Warned  That  it  Will  Injure  Us  Commercially 

to  Accept  the  Debt  Payment,  What  is  Meant  to 

Be  Conveyed? 

By  different  men  and  in  different  ways,  one  of  four  things  is  meant: 
That  debt  payment  would  make  us  take  more  foreign  goods;  that  debt 
payment  would  compel  Europeans  to  accept  less  of  our  goods;  that 
debt  payment  would  make  us  increase  our  excess  of  gold ;  that  payment 
of  debt  would  make  us  export  capital  beyond  our  good.  These  conten- 
tions may  be  theoretically  true,  and  at  the  same  time  grossly  exag- 
gerated or  practically  false. 

Part  of  the  debt  payments,  presumably,  will  take  the  form  of  added 
goods,  especially  from  the  continent.  It  makes  little  difference  if  these 
goods  come  to  us  directly  or  go  out  on  the  markets  of  the  world.  We 
shall  feel  them  just  the  same.  In  this  sense  the  payment  of  reparations 
by  Germany  will  have  the  same  effect  as  debt  payment  by  our  Euro- 
pean debtors.  It  would  do  us  little  good  to  exact  payment  in  stipulated 
goods  that  are  not  competitive  with  our  products  at  home.  The  compet- 
itive goods  would  go  elsewhere  in  the  world  and  meet  our  goods  there. 
Whether  pressing  a  debtor  country  to  pay  would  have  the  result  of  forc- 
ing out  competitive  goods  at  lower  prices  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case,  can  only  be  determined  by  trial,  and  cannot  be  foreseen.  If  the 
competitive  goods  are  to  appear  on  the  market  somewhere,  we  might 
as  well  take  a  part  of  them  for  nothing,  since  the  competition  would 
reach  us  in  any  case.  The  crux  of  the  argument  lies  in  the  assumption 
that  debt  payment  must  result  in  dumping  of  goods  to  the  extent  of  the 
payment.  This  is  exaggerated  and  may  be  totally  fallacious.  In  the 
one  case  the  goods  appear  as  payment  of  debt.  In  the  other  case  the 
goods  appear  as  payment  for  desired  imports  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  in  Europe.  The  productivity  lies  in  the  potential  of  the  debtor 
countries.  If  they  do  not  make  goods  to  pay  debts  certainly  they  will 
not  let  plants  lie  idle.  If  they  can  make  the  goods  cheaper  than  we 
they  will  send  them  over  under  all  circumstances.  Since  we  have  to 
meet  the  competition,  we  might  as  well  take  some  goods  in  debt  pay- 
ment. 

That  debt  payment  would  compel  Europe  to  take  less  of  our  goods 
is  again  an  exaggeration  or  a  fallacy.  Debt  payment  might  make  Eu- 
rope lower  the  standard  of  living,  reduce  imports  and  increase  exports. 
Some  of  these  reduced  imports  might  be  our  commodities.  But  do  we 
know  that  Europe  would  take  the  imports  from  us  if  the  debt  payments 
were  not  exacted?  Only  in  cotton  do  we  hold  a  world  monopoly.  In 
foodstuffs,  feeding  stuffs,  metals  a,,  must  meet  the  prites 

of  other  exporting  countries.  If  our  t  .ces  are  lower  Europe  win"  let 
the  import  restrictions  fall  on  other  countries.  If  the  prices  of  other 
exporting  countries  are  lower  she  would  favor  their  trade  in  any  event. 
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When  advocates  of  cancellation  state  tliat  the  debts  of  the  European 
countries  cannot  be  repaid,  does  this  include  the  private  debts?  If  so, 
why  have  bankers  who  favor  cancellation  continued  to  market  European 
governmental  securities  to  American  investors? 

European  governments  owe  our  Government  $11,500,000,000.  Euro- 
pean governments  and  private  concerns  owe  American  investors  some 
$4,000,000,000.  The  final  payment  of  both  debts  rests  on  the  same  foot- 
ing. If  the  productive  capacities  of  the  borrowing  countries  cannot  pay 
the  one  they  will  fail  on  the  other.  The  ability  of  a  debtor  government 
to  pay  its  debt  to  our  Government  rests  largely  on  the  ability  of  the 
foreign  government  to  induce  American  investors  to  relieve  our  Gov- 
ernment of  the  burden,  unless  they  can  resell  to  us  our  securities  held 
abroad  or  ship  us  gold.  Each  additional  $1,000,000,000  loaned  abroad 
makes  it  harder  for  the  European  governments  to  induce  American  in- 
vestors to  take  over  investments  corresponding  to  their  debts.  The 
European  debtor  governments  find  it  harder  to  pay  their  $11,500,000,000 
debts  because  our  citizens  already  hold  $4,000,000,000  investments  in 
Europe.  Therefore  no  banker  who  has  floated  European  securities  in 
this  country  ought  to  question  European  ability  to  pay  her  debts.  He 
has  assumed  Europe  could  pay  her  debts  when  he  sold  European  se- 
curities. There  is  no  mystical  line  of  demarcation  between  European 
debts  to  our  Government  and  to  our  citizens.  Eventually  they  will  be 
merged  and  will  work  together  abroad  for  the  international  account. 
When  we  loaned  the  $11,000,000,000  abroad  we  condemned  it  to  foreign 
servitude. 

If  we  should  cancel  loans  due  us  because  we  felt  we  could  not  afford 
to  accept  payment  with  goods,  what  assurances  would  we  have  that  the 
debtor  countries  would  not  still  dump  goods  on  this  country?  If  the 
debtor  countries  have  the  manufacturing  capacity  to  pay  their  debts 
with  goods,  what  is  to  prevent  them  from  using  this  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity to  develop  a  world  trade  for  the  sake  of  profit? 

Cancellation  of  debts  would  not  protect  us  from  foreign  goods.  If 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  have  the  manufacturing  capacity  and 
the  mangerial  talent  to  lay  down  goods  in  our  markets  at  prices  lower 
than  ours,  they  will  do  so,  debts  or  no  debts.  They  will  dump  goods 
on  us;  they  will  undersell  us  in  world  markets.  In  other  words,  we  do 
not  build  up  a  competitor  by  demanding  payment  of  debts;  the  competi- 
tor is  already  there.  Compulsion  to  pay  debts  could  hardly  prove  a 
stronger  stimulus  to  production  than  the  lure  of  profit.  By  and  large, 
the  lure  of  gain  will  draw  as  much  goods  from  European  factories  as 
the  lash  of  exaction.  Let  potash  be  used  as  an  illustration.  We  would 
probably  not  have  to  accept  more  potash  in  payment  of  debts  than  we 
shall  have  to  accept  on  the  basis  of  price.  The  goods  that  are  cheaper 
than  ours  will  enter  in  any  event,  barring  tariff.     The  goods  that  are 
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dearer  than  ours  could  hardly  be  marketed  in  this  country  if  they  were 
offered  in  payment  of  debt.  The  goods  that  do  not  compete  with  do- 
mestic wares  will  enter  in  response  to  demand,  debts  or  no  debts. 
Goods  taken  in  payment  of  debt  would  not  be  accepted  in  excess  of 
current  needs,  and  stored.  The  idea  that  by  accepting  payment  of  debts 
we  create  or  build  up  a  competitor  that  otherwise  would  not  exist  is 
largely  a  fiction.  Europe  is  going  to  sell  every  pound  of  goods  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  will  absorb.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  markets  of  the 
world  or  the  manufacturing  activity  of  Europe  would  be  materially 
affected  by  payment  of  interallied  debts. 

What  is  the  Manufacturing  Capacity  of  Europe.  Compared  to 
Before  the  War? 

Given  fuel  and  labor  on  the  pre-war  basis — especially  important  as  a 
qualification  in  France — the  manufacturing  capacity  of  Europe  is  nota- 
bly increased  as  the  result  of  plant  expansion  during  the  war.  France 
and  Belgium  have  lost,  but  all  other  countries  have  gained.  It  is  incor- 
rect to  assume  that  plants  were  erected  for  the  making  of  implements 
of  war  and  scrapped  after  the  Armistice.  Plants  that  were  enlarged 
were  designed  also  for  manufacture  of  civilian  goods.  There  are  cer- 
tain pieces  of  equipment  in  steel  plants  used  only  for  making  guns  and 
armor  plate,  and  so  forth.  But  for  the  most  part  the  enlarged  steel 
plants  are  adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of  uses.  Plants  that  make  explo- 
sives are  able  quite  as  well  to  make  dyes  and  chemicals.  Many  strictly 
nonmilitary  plants  were  erected  during  the  war — flour  mills,  magazine 
factories,  textile  mills,  magneto  factories,  and  so  on.  In  a  word,  the 
manufacturing  capacity  of  Europe  and  the  world  is  larger  than  in 
1913,  larger  probably  than  it  would  have  been  at  this  time  if  the  war 
had  not  occurred.  The  limiting  factors  are  fuel,  labor  and  markets. 
Is  There  a  Shortage  of  Labor  in  Europe,  and  What  is  the  Meaning 
of  the  European  Labor  Supply  for  the  Payment  of  Debts? 

There  is  a  numerical  labor  shortage  in  Europe  due  to  the  death 
losses  and  the  cessation  of  migration  of  workers.  Several  million  men 
were  killed,  many  more  incapacitated.  Despite  this,  there  is  no  actual 
shortage  of  labor  in  Europe;  quite  the  contrary,  there  is  unemployment. 
But  later,  labor  will  be  short  in  the  countries  that  were  engaged  in  the 
war.  These  shortages  will  be  mitigated  if  migration  of  workers  is  re- 
sumed. Before  the  war  large  numbers  of  workers  migrated  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  this  movement  was  very  important  in  the  peak 
periods  of  workk  in  different  countries.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Rus- 
sians worked  in  the  fields  in  Germany;  Polish,  Italian  and  Hungarian 
miners  worked  in  the  mines.  For  the  present,  these  migrations  are  sus- 
pended, largely  by  nationalistic  fanaticism.  This  may  be  expected  to 
subside  when  production  is  resumed  on  a  larger  scale. 
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To  what  extent  shortage  of  labor  may  reduce  the  production  of  Eu- 
rope and  thus  hamper  her  powers  of  payment  of  debts  is  conjectural. 
At  present,  with  the  shortened  workday,  the  output  of  goods  per  day 
and  even  per  hour  is  below  the  pre-war  level  in  most  industries.  But 
this  is  surely  a  passing  condition.  When  the  will  to  work  returns  it 
will  be  found  that  productivity  is  increased  in  many  industries  because 
equipment  has  been  greatly  improved.  If  one  goes  back  in  five-year  pe- 
riods over  the  past  thirty  years  one  is  able  to  measure  immense  strides 
in  productivity.  Despite  war,  and  indeed  in  many  directions  because  of 
war  inventions,  productivity  has  gone  forward  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Improvements  will  continue  to  be  evolved.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  will  not  do  to  state  categorically  that  the  wastage  of  men  in  Europe 
will  hold  down  her  productivity  for  years  to  come.  It  is  easily  conceiv- 
able that  in  ten  years  Europe  may  have  reached  a  new  high  plane  of 
productivity.  Certainly,  if  the  men  of  Europe  work  in  peace  as  they 
worked  in  war,  they  would  accomplish  more  than  they  ever  did  before 
the  war. 

Is  There  a  Shortage  of  Raw  Materials  in  the  World? 

No  such  shortage  exists.  Because  immense  masses  of  materials  were 
shot  to  pieces  and  worn  out  during  the  war  it  does  not  mean  that  a 
shortage  of  raw  materials  follows  in  consequence.  On  the  contrary,  the 
world  held  huge  stocks  of  raw  materials  following  the  war.  The  weight 
of  these  stocks  was  one  of  the  factors  in  the  losses  sustained  by  indus- 
tries since  the  postwar  boom.  There  is  still  a  glut  of  rubber.  The 
funded  stocks  of  copper  are  not  yet  liquidated.  The  fibers  worn  out 
during  the  war — cotton,  wool,  linen,  flax  and  jute — are  soon  replaced  by 
agriculture.  The  unminded  stocks  of  minerals  and  metals  were,  of 
course,  reduced  by  the  excessive  wastage  of  the  war;  but  that  has  no 
present  significance.  Against  this  one  must  set  up  the  new  deposits 
opened  up  during  the  war — coal,  tin,  copper,  alumnium,  platinum. 
There  are  more  ammonium  and  sulphuric  acid  than  before  the  war. 
Properly  construed,  the  wastage  of  the  war  was  in  men,  not  in  raw 
materials. 

How  Seriously  is  One  to  Take  the  Contention  of  the  Allies  As 
to  Their  Powers  of  Payment  of  War  Debt? 

Not  at  all  seriously.  It  all  depends  on  whose  ox  is  gored.  The 
ability  of  Germany  to  pay  reparations  is  one  thing.  Paying  war  debts 
is  a  totally  different  thing.  At  Paris  in  1919  Lloyd  George  stood  with 
the  advocates  of  high  figures,  as  indeed  he  had  to  do  to  fulfill  his  mis- 
guided campaign  promises.  Sixty  billion  dollars  was  a  common  inter- 
pretation of  the  indefinite  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  In  London  in 
1921    the    figures    were    definitely    set    at    132,000,000,000    gold    marks— 
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about  $33,000,000,000— and  Lloyd  George  stated  that  he  thought  the  fig- 
ure fair.  This  was  to  be  paid  by  Germany  in  something  like  thirty-five 
years. 

The  British  War  Debt  Commission  felt  that  3  per  cent  interest  on 
$4,500,000,000  and  amortization  in  sixty  years  were  severe  terms.  A  few 
weeks  before  that,  Prime  Minister  Bonar  Law  presented  in  Paris  a 
tentative  proposal  for  reparation  payment.  The  British  proposal  for 
reparation  was  for  50,000,000,000  gold  marks,  at  5  per  cent  interest, 
payable  semi-annually,  the  principal  to  be  paid  in  before  December  31, 
1954.  The  interest  payment  was  to  have  a  moratorium  of  four  years, 
the  next  four  years  at  4  per  cent  interest,  the  lapsed  interest  to  form 
a  second  set  of  bonds  to  appear  after  the  first  50,000,000,000  had  been 
paid,  if  so  decided  by  a  commission  of  experts.  This  lapsed  interest 
was  to  be  compounded  at  5  per  cent,  to  begin  as  bonds  in  1933  and  to  be 
paid  off  in  1962. 

From  this,  one  may  infer  that  the  British  officially  judged  their 
debt-paying  ability  as  one-quarter  that  of  Germany.  This  is,  of  course, 
nonsense.  It  was  to  the  economic  interest  of  the  British  to  jockey  for 
as  favorable  terras  as  possible.  Despite  harsh  criticisms  in  the  British 
press  when  the  settlement  plans  were  published,  the  decision  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  accept  was  based  on  the  fear  that  delay  might  bring  devel- 
opments in  American  politics  whereby  the  terms  might  be  made  less  fa- 
vorable. 

The  nearer  one  stands  to  the  international  debt  discussion  the  more 
these  transactions  look  like  horse  trades.  The  languages  employed  by 
the  Allies  toward  Germany  and  toward  us  are  so  fantastically  incon- 
sistent that  one  is  reminded  of  a  Chinese  New  Year.  Every  credit  is 
good,  every  debit  bad.  Was  the  Lloyd  George  scheme  to  make  the  fig- 
ure for  reparation  large  and  then  scale  it  down  to  ability  to  pay  related 
to  the  idea  of  using  this  scaling-down  process  on  our  debt,  placing  the 
$11,000,000,000  in  the  same  category  as  the  132,000,000,000  gold  marks? 

What  Are  the  Real  Reasons  Why  Continental  Europe  Makes 
No  Attempt  to  Pay  Foreign  Debts? 

Europe  is  in  conflict.  Each  country  regards  itself  as  an  under  dog. 
Each  country  is  committing  reprisals  against  other  countries,  is  trying 
to  advance  its  commercial  interests  by  destroying  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  other  countries.  Constructive  co-operation  between  states  is 
lacking.  Within  each  country  capital  and  labor  are  in  contention,  with 
resultant  lowering  of  production.  A  redistribution  of  wealth  has  been 
going  on,  is  still  in  progress,  that  converts  business  into  a  grab-all.  In 
each  country  the  saving  class  of  tradition,  the  middle  class,  has  been 
partly  or  entirely  dispossessed  of  generations  of  savings.  Budgets  are 
a  compromise  between  extortion  and  waste.     Since  continuity  of  state 
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policy  its  lacking,  continuity  of  economic  measures  fails.  Since  con- 
tracts do  not  bind,  commitments  are  not  undertaken.  The  debtors  pay 
off  debt  without  being  gainers,  though  the  creditors  be  ruined.  Blocs 
divide  the  parliaments.  City  and  country  have  transferred  their  rela- 
tions into  piracy.  Profiteering  has  become  not  merely  good  business 
form  but  routine.  Existence  is  for  the  day,  from  hand  to  mouth.  Indi- 
viduals, classes  and  collective  society  have  lost  the  normal  sense  of  thrift 
and  prevision,  security  for  industry  and  safety  for  investments.  Pay- 
ments of  foreign  debts  rest  on  prevision  and  thrift.  With  the  home  at- 
mosphere full  of  repudiation,  why  hold  faith  abroad? 

Are  Cancellationists  All  of  One  Motive? 
Quite  the  contrary.  But  the  majority  fly  to  cancellation  out  of  per- 
plexity. Certain  states  and  trends  in  Europe  impress  the  observer. 
State  budgets  are  out  of  balance,  government  expenditures  exceed  reve- 
nues. In  part  this  is  due  to  excessive  outlays  for  war-reconstructions, 
pensions,  social  developments,  subsidies,  losses  on  railways,  padding  of 
pay  rolls,  to  say  nothing  of  military  spendings  and  political  logrolling. 
In  part,  political  authority  is  so  low  that  forceful  and  effective  taxa- 
tion cannot  be  accomplished.  Even  thrifty  neutral  countries,  like  Hol- 
land, have  not  been  able  to  balance  the  state  budget.  Imports  are  ex- 
cessive, exports  deficient.  Consumption  of  luxuries  cannot  be  controlled. 
Labor  and  capital  are  ineffective.  With  import  of  non-essentials  stimu- 
lated by  profiteers,  import  of  necessaries  has  to  stand  the  brunt  of 
pressure.  With  production  low,  exports  that  would  pay  for  imports 
are  not  in  evidence.  The  monetary  situation  is  very  bad  in  Russia, 
Germany,  Austria,  Poland  and  Hungary,  though  more  or  less  im- 
proved in  the  other  countries.  But  the  maladjustment  hurts  production 
and  interstate  trade.  Trade  is  harassed  by  nationalistic  hindrances  at 
the  frontiers — foolish  countries  under  the  delusion  that  they  can 
profit  by  the  injury  of  their  neighbors.  Class  contest  is  very  bitter. 
The  middle  class,  the  traditional  class  of  thrift,  has  been  more  or  less 
dispossessed  in  every  country  of  Europe.  Even  in  the  most  stable  Eu- 
ropean country,  the  income  of  the  middle  class  has  been  halved,  the  ex- 
penses doubled. 

What  is  the  Natural,  Common-Sense  Attitude  of  the  Average 
American  on  Cancellation? 
That  the  war  was  a  part  of  the  old  political  system  of  Europe,  in 
which  Germany  had  acquired  a  destructive  prominence.  That  we  en- 
tered the  war  to  obviate  the  Germanization  of  Europe.  That  our  en- 
trance into  the  war  did  not  represent  our  taking  on  their  political  tradi- 
tions—we did  not  become  a  member  of  the  concert  of  Europe.  That 
having  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Germanization  of  Europe,  the 
United  States  followed  a  normal  course  in  withdrawing  from  the  alli- 
ance with  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Belgium.     That  while  Mr. 
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Wilson  shouldered  the  responsibilities  of  the  peace,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  never  regarded  the  settlement  of  international  European 
relations  as  our  function  in  history.  That  the  specific  matter  of  can- 
cellation of  war  debts  is  a  problem  of  self-interest,  just  as  interstate 
relations  of  Europe  are  a  matter  of  self-interest.  That  we  should  be 
glad  to  cancel  war  debts  if  it  were  to  our  commercial  interest  to  cancel, 
just  as  creditors  release  insolvent  debtors  when  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  do  so. 

Each  taxpayer  knows  he  will  pay  his  share  of  our  war  bonds  if  the 
war  debts  are  not  paid.  He  is  told  that  if  we  cancel  the  $10,000,000,000 
war  debts,  the  country  will  profit  more  than  $10,000,000,000  in  the  gain 
of  trade  operations.  This  cannot  be  proved.  But  if  it  were  proved  as 
a  proposition  in  theory,  each  man  asks  how  his  share  in  the  gain  is  to 
be  earmarked.  He  knows  that  he  will  be  earmarked  for  his  share  in  the 
taxes.  What  assurance  has  he  that  he  will  receive  his  proportionate 
share  in  the  gains  of  cancellation?  There  is  the  hitch  for  the  average 
man.  He  has  the  feeling  that  if  gains  did  flow  from  cancellation  these 
would  be  distributed  among  a  small  fraction  of  the  population.  He 
knows  the  taxpayer  has  the  same  feeling  towards  cancellation  that  he 
has  towards  ship  subsidy,  for  the  general  commercial  good.  He  wants 
to  know  where  he  personally  comes  in — or  gets  off. 

The  Repayment  of  European  Debts  to  Our  Government 

(By  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  an  address  delivered  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  October  16,  1922.) 

Proposals  have  been  repeatedly  made  over  the  last  three  years  that 
the  loans  from  our  Government  to  foreign  countries  during  the  war 
should  in  part  or  in  whole  be  cancelled,  either  for  moral  reasons  or  in 
the  interest  of  economic  stability.  Less  sweeping  proposals  have  been 
made  that  the  payments  of  interest  and  instalments  as  required  by  Con- 
gress should  be  further  postponed  or  moderated.  The  question  is  one  of 
the  most  complex  and  difficult  in  character  that  the  American  people 
have  ever  confronted.  It  greatly  concerns  American  commerce  and  I 
feel  that  widespread  discussion  is  of  great  value  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  economic  issues  involved.  Full  understanding  can  be 
advanced  only  by  full  and  frank  discussion. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  many  men  in  Europe  are  thinking  of  these 
things  in  terms  of  despair,  due  to  their  immediate  difficulties.  There 
is  no  need  for  despair  in  the  future  of  Europe  if  she  can  maintain 
peace.  Her  hard-working  population,  her  tremendous  industries,  her 
enormous  productivity  and  her  magnificent  intelligence,  her  fabulous 
development  of  skill  and  scientific  knowledge,  are  vital  forces  that  must 
win  if  they  have  half  a  chance. 

These  economic  problems  are  problems  that  we  must  vision  over 
years  and  decades.     They  must  not  be  obscured  by  fluctuation  in  ex- 
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change  or  by  calculations  of  trade  balances  in  terms  of  war  and  depres- 
sion. Europe  has  made  great  economic  progress  since  the  armistice. 
Her  troubles  today  are  solely  in  the  political  and  fiscal  field.  Her  social 
organization,  her  agriculture,  industry,  transportation,  and  commerce 
have  found  extraordinary  recuperative  powers  from  the  depths  of  disor- 
ganization and  famine  of  1919. 

These  loans  to  twenty  nations  amounted  to  about  $10,000,000,000  and 
were  nearly  all  demand  obligations.  They  now  amount  to  $11,500,000,000 
in  principal  and  accrued  interest.  Congress  has  laid  down  the  condi- 
tions under  which  payment  can  be  extended  over  a  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Funding  Commission  to  see  that  these 
terms  are  carried  out,  and  of  course  no  alteration  would  be  possible  ex- 
cept through  action  of  Congress. 

There  are  certain  phases  of  this  discussion  that  seem  to  me  to  re- 
quire emphasis. 

First.  These  loans  are  often  spoken  of  as  debts  to  our  Government. 
They  are,  in  fact,  debts  owing  to  our  taxpayers.  These  loans  were  made 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  borrowers  and  under  their  solemn  assur- 
ance of  repayment.  The  loans  were  individual  to  each  nation.  They 
have  no  relation  to  other  nations  or  other  debts.  The  American  tax- 
payer did  not  participate  in  reparations  and  acquired  no  territory  or 
any  other  benefits  under  the  Treaty,  as  did  our  debtors.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  moral  or  contractual  obligation.  The  repudiation  of 
these  loans  would  undermine  the  whole  fabric  of  international  good 
faith.  I  do  not  believe  any  public  official,  either  of  the  United  States  or 
any  other  country,  could  or  should  approve  their  cancellation.  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not. 

Second.  While  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  weaker  debtors  will 
need  relief  from  interest,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  the  capital  sum  of 
these  debts  can  be  paid  some  time  with  the  exception  of  say  5  per  cent. 
I  am  also  convinced  that  this  can  be  done  without  realization  of  the 
oft-expressed  undue  strain  on  the  debtor  countries  or  the  threat  of  a 
flood  of  goods  from  debtor  countries  in  such  quantity  as  would  endan- 
ger employment  of  the  factories  and  workmen  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  arguments  put  forward  on  these  points  some  very  important 
economic  factors  have  not  been  given  sufficient  weight. 

Third.  The  proposals  for  abolition  or  reduction  of  interest  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  arise  from  the  belief  that  certain  countries  can- 
not physically  make  these  payments  at  the  present  time  without  undue 
strain,  or  that  such  action  would  contribute  to  general  economic  sta- 
bility and  the  more  rapid  recovery  of  these  countries,  in  which  every 
one  would  benefit.  The  British  do  not  make  claims  for  such  assistance 
from  us  and  are  arranging  their  payments.  This  covers  some  $4,750,- 
000,000  of  the  total  debt  and  thus  clears  up  nearly  one-half  of  the  prob- 
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lems  at  once.  The  proposition,  therefore,  narrows  itself  to  debtors  on 
the  continent.  The  burden  of  payments  falls  with  different  weight  upon 
each  of  the  nineteen  different  debtors  and  each  case  is  a  problem  to  it- 
self, and  it  will  be  found  that  respective  annual  payments  due  to  us 
from  different  countries  vary  in  their  burden  upon  them  from  2  to  12 
per  cent  of  their  governmental  income. 

Fourth.  If  there  be  some  of  these  countries  who  should  be  relieved 
of  interest  payments  for  a  few  years  in  order  to  promote  economic 
stability,  then  there  needs  be  a  demonstration  of  the  facts  in  respect  to 
each  individual  country  that  would  be  convincing  to  the  American  pub- 
lic and  to  Congress.  The  taxpayer  will  naturally  need  conviction  that 
such  postponement  would  bring  returns  in  economic  progress  that  would 
warrant  such  a  sacrifice.  He  would  naturally  consider  that  there  are 
other  things  which  must  march  in  advance  before  the  fullest  prosperity 
can  come  to  Europe.  For  stability  and  prosperity  require  that  there 
must  be  such  political  and  economic  readjustment  between  the  states 
of  Europe  as  will  bring  about  an  atmosphere  of  peace  in  replacement 
of  an  atmosphere  of  war.  There  must  be  rearrangement  of  economic 
boundaries  in  Europe  that  will  give  hope  of  the  economic  survival  of 
states  which  can  be  saved  by  no  financial  operation  of  any  kind.  There 
must  be  a  reduction  of  armament  not  only  as  a  guarantee  of  peace  but 
as  a  contribution  to  the  balancing  of  budgets  and  the  cessation  of  in- 
flation. There  must  be  a  general  intent  to  create  good  will  and  peaceful 
working  together  among  the  nations  to  their  own  reconstruction  instead 
of  constant  recurrence  of  political  crises  which  so  narrowly  escape  war 
and  so  sadly  disturb  commerce.  All  these  things  would  assure  the  com- 
plete recovery  of  Europe.  They  would  also  place  Europe  sometime  in 
a  position  where  our  loans  would  be  but  a  little  burden. 

Fifth.  America  has  dealt  with  Europe  during  the  past  few  years 
in  terms  of  idealism.  We  do  appreciate  her  difficulties.  We  are  capa- 
ble of  great  sacrifices  and  of  great  generous  charity.  We  want  to  take 
part  in  making  a  better  world,  but  it  must  be  clear  that  sacrifices  and 
charity  from  America  can  not  alone  bring  about  a  cure  for  those  evils 
which  now  work  against  economic  progress.  What  the  American  peo- 
ple would  do  in  the  circumstance  that  the  forces  of  real  world  peace 
and  prosperity  were  put  in  motion,  could  be  looked  forward  to  with  con- 
fidence.    Our  record  to  date  has  been  one  of  helpfulness. 

A  great  deal  of  current  discussion  as  to  the  inability  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  continent  to  meet  payments  of  these  debts  in  any  case  has 
revolved  upon  the  working  of  intricate  economic  forces. 

In  arguments  advanced  that  the  loans  must  be  cancelled,  the  claim 
is  seldom  made  that  the  payment  can  not  ultimately  be  provided  out  of 
taxation  or  reduction  of  expenditures  in  the  debtor  country,  and  pay- 
ments made  in  the  local  currency  of  that  country.     The  economic  con- 
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tention  is  that  such  currency  must  be  transformed  into  goods  or  gold 
in  order  to  be  shipped  to  the  American  people.  The  arguments  against 
payment  nearly  all  bear  upon  the  difficulties  that  this  transformation 
implies,  and  in  them  there  are  a  large  number  of  premises  which  have 
not  been  argued  from  all  sides. 

These  premises  include:  That  the  only  method  by  which  payments 
can  be  made  in  international  balances  is  through  the  shipment  of  goods 
or  gold;  that  these  shipments  would  necessarily  be  direct  from  the  deb- 
tor country  to  us;  that  such  shipments  might  embarrass  our  industries 
and  employment;  that  the  capacity  of  a  given  country  to  pay  interna- 
tional obligations  is  dependent  upon  its  ability  to  produce  a  surplus  of 
goods  for  export  over  and  above  its  necessary  imports;  that  present 
trade  balances  should  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  future  paying  power. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  of  these  assumptions  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  debt  payments  to  us  to  the  movement  of  goods  need  to  be  se- 
riously modified  by  other  large  weights  in  the  international  balances. 

The  settlement  of  international  balances  between  America  and  Eu- 
rope contains  factors  that  are  in  their  volume  unique  in  international 
commerce.  For  instance,  the  annual  expenditure  of  American  tourists 
abroad,  the  remittances  of  emigrants  in  the  United  States  to  their  rela- 
tives abroad,  the  growing  volume  of  investments  made  by  our  people 
in  foreign  countries,  interest  upon  investments  in  the  United  States  of 
private  citizens  of  our  debtor  countries  and  other  items  of  so-called  in- 
visible exchange — all  combine  to  furnish  a  large  supply  of  our  money 
to  Europe  with  which  they  in  turn  can  make  payments  for  interest  on 
debts  or  for  the  purchase  of  goods  from  us.  In  total  to  the  world  these 
sums  amounted  to  about  $1,500,000,000  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  which  was, 
indeed,  a  year  of  depression,  and  these  are  sums  which  with  peace  in  the 
world  will  grow  constantly  over  the  future.  These  sums  are  largely  ex- 
pended directly  or  indirectly  in  our  debtor  countries. 

If  we  examine  our  situation  in  international  balances  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  we  will  find  that  the  world  shipped  us  $2,600,000,000  worth 
of  goods.  This  sum  added  to  the  items  of  tourists,  of  loans  and  remit- 
tances and  other  forms  of  invisible  exchange,  gave  the  world  a  paying 
power  to  us  of  about  $4,100,000,000.  In  addition,  the  world  shipped  us 
over  $450,000,000  in  gold  and  silver.  During  the  year  we  exported  $3,- 
800,000,000  in  goods.  Thus,  during  that  fiscal  year  the  world  had  a 
paying  power  to  us  in  excess  of  goods  bought  from  us  of  about  $750,- 
000,000.  This  excess  was  probably  used  to  readjust  previous  private 
debts. 

The  assumption  that  payments  from  debtor  countries  would  need  to 
be  made  in  gold  or  in  goods  direct  to  the  United  States,  or  that  goods 
will  flood  our  markets,  should  of  course  be  modified  to  the  extent  of  the 
use  of  invisible  exchange,  but  beyond  even  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
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follow  that  there  is  any  flood  of  competitive  goods.  The  world's  trade 
is  to  a  large  extent  a  sort  of  pool,  as  the  result  of  triangular  operations; 
that  is,  if  our  investors  loan  money  to  the  Argentine,  then  the  Argen- 
tine may  expend  this  money  in  the  purchase  of  goods  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  The  continent  of  Europe  thus  possessed  of  this  money, 
may  use  it  in  payment  on  account  of  debts  due  us  or  in  the  purchase  of 
our  goods.  Another  case  of  triangular  world  commerce  of  profound 
and  growing  importance  is  the  relation  of  our  imports  of  goods  from 
the   tropics. 

The  shipment  of  European  manufactured  goods,  of  the  sort  that 
might  compete  in  our  home  market,  to  the  tropics,  and  in  turn  the  ship- 
ment to  us  of  tropical  goods  that  will  not  interfere  with  our  domestic 
manufacture  or  employment,  is  not  only  possible  but  is  going  on  all  the 
time.  The  products  of  the  tropics — rubber,  coffee,  sugar,  woods,  etc. — 
are  a  type  of  goods  which  we  can  not  sufficiently  produce.  They,  there- 
fore, do  not  affect  employment  in  the  United  States  and  they  are 
goods  which  are  constantly  increasing  in  ratio  to  our  total  imports.  In 
so  short  a  time  as  seven  years,  the  proportion  of  products  from  the 
tropics  which  we  imported  have  increased  from  36  to  53  per  cent  of  our 
total  imports.  To  a  considerable  degree  tropical  countries  are  under 
control  of  our  European  debtors.  As  our  standards  of  living  and  popu- 
lation continue  to  grow,  our  imports  of  tropical  produce  will  further 
expand. 

Thus,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  of  these  debts  are  either  to  be 
paid  in  goods  or  that  competitive  goods  necessarily  come  into  our  mar- 
ket at  all  from  this  cause.  Beyond  this,  if  America  continues  strong 
and  prosperous,  our  ability  to  consume  European  goods  of  the  types  we 
do  not  ourselves  produce  will  be  greatly  increased  and  Europe's  ability 
to  pay  us  would  be  still  further  increased.  The  assuming  that  the 
present  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  represents  the  available  balance 
with  which  a  country  can  meet  a  long-time  debt  ignores  not  only  the 
fact  that  the  movement  of  goods  alone  does  not  form  the  whole  basis 
of  payment,  but  it  ignores  the  time  element.  Due  to  increasing  popu- 
lation, development  of  science,  and  natural  resources,  the  world's  inter- 
national commerce  doubles  nearly  every  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and 
this  debt  burden  being  a  fixed  burden  will  thus  be  a  decreasing  burden. 

Large  international  debt  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  thing  in  its  effect  upon  exchange  and  trade  whether  the  debt 
is  intergovernmental  or  private.  Before  the  war,  the  rest  of  the  world 
owed  to  Europe  generally  probably  $30,000,000,000  and  this  burden  was 
carried  without  disturbance  to  the  world's  commerce.  This  total  sum 
was  mostly  accumulated  over  a  period  of  forty  years.  It  is  at  least  an 
indication  of  the  productive  and  paying  powers  of  peace. 
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No  one  can  assess  the  relative  weight  of  all  of  these  momentous 
economic  forces,  but  it  is  a  certainty  they  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, and  that  we  should  have  more  experience  with  them  before  we 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  these  debts  should  be  irretrievably  can- 
celled. 

No  one  can  be  impressed  more  than  myself  with  the  dangers  and 
losses  to  American  trade  and  commerce  from  the  present  instability  in 
Europe,  the  lowered  standards  of  living  in  many  areas,  the  reduction 
of  the  great  middle  class  from  whom  the  intelligence  and  leadership 
must  come,  the  diminished  purchasing  power  for  our  products,  the  very 
practical  questions  of  fluctuating  exchange  in  its  creation  of  a  specula- 
tive element  in  all  international  business — all  of  them  affect  our  own 
welfare  directly.  Beyond  all  this,  we  are  affected  morally  and  intel- 
lectually with  any  of  the  failures  of  civilization.  Yet,  as  I  have  said, 
the  retrospect  of  the  last  three  years  is  not  one  of  discouragement  over 
Europe's  progress,  and  any  knowledge  of  her  productive  powers  belies 
all  discouragement  except  war.  The  problems  involved  are  peculiar  to 
each  country;  they  need  to  be  treated  with  sympathy  but  with  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  firm  peace  and  recovery  of  the  world.  America  ear- 
nestly wishes  to  be  helpful  to  Europe,  but  economic  matters  require  a 
degree  of  realism  that  will  do  justice  to  the  American  people  as  well 
as  be  helpful  to  peoples  abroad. 

The  New  Cross  of  Gold 

(From  Current  Opinion,  September,  1922.) 

One  by  one  the  rainbows  which  Europe  has  been  accepting  as  solid 
realities  during  the  three  years  since  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  are  fad- 
ing away.  They  leave  us  with  the  melancholy  but  healthier  realization 
that  industrial  affairs  everywhere  in  the  old  world  are  in  an  extremely 
serious  condition.  The  nations  have  come  close  to  the  bring  of  the 
precipice — and  the  drop  is  long  and  straight. 

An  important  factor  in  the  tangled  international  situation  is  the 
burden  of  the  debts  owed  by  one  country  to  another.  They  amount  to 
more  than  fifty-six  billion  dollars,  one  quarter  of  the  cost  of  the  war. 
The  other  three-quarters  of  this  cost  is  represented  by  internal  obliga- 
tions, which  now  add  up  to  the  colossal  total  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  billions. 

German  reparations,  thirty-three  billion  dollars,  is  the  largest  single 
item  of  international  debt.  Next  comes  the  indebtedness  of  the  Allies 
to  the  United  States,  which  with  the  unpaid  interest  now  amounts  to 
eleven  and  a  half  billions.  Great  Britain  has  loaned  on  the  continent 
almost  as  much,  or  ten  billion  three  hundred  million.  France  has  aided 
her  smaller  Allies  with  loans  totaling  not  quite  three  billion. 

How  much  of  this  fifty-six  billion  dollar  total  can  be  collected? 
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At  the  present  moment,  less  than  ten  per  cent;  or  to  be  precise, 
the  four  billion  six  hundred  million  dollars  that  Great  Britain  owes  us. 

Germany  has  paid  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars,  nearly  all  of  which 
has  been  in  goods.  She  will  pay  more,  if,  by  means  of  the  moratorium, 
loan  and  reduction  of  the  reparations  total,  she  is  able  to  get  on  her 
feet.  But  honesty  demands  the  frank  statement  that  most  of  the  fifty- 
billion  dollar  balance  is  owed  by  nations  which  have  neither  the  ability 
nor  the  desire  to  pay — at  least  for  a  long  time. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  debts  owed  to  the  United  States  by 
continental  European  nations.  The  argument  of  our  debtors  is  that 
the  money  was  all  spent  in  the  United  States,  going  into  the  pockets 
of  American  manufacturers  and  workingmen.  Moreover,  it  was  spent 
in  the  furtherance  of  a  war  in  which  we  subsequently  joined,  a  war 
which  we  have  declared  was  fought  to  save  civilization,  a  struggle  quite 
as  much  America's  moral  obligation  as  their  own. 

And  finally,  they  say  that  we  don't  need  the  money  half  as  much 
as  they  do.  If  they  paid  us  in  gold  it  would  merely  add  to  our  already 
embarrassingly  large  hoard  of  precious  metal.  If  they  paid  us  in  goods, 
our  manufacturers  would  complain  that  their  domestic  markets  were 
being  ruined.  True,  these  debtors  overlook  the  fact  that  our  govern- 
ment has  outstanding  more  than  twenty  billion  dollars'  worth  of  Lib- 
erty Loan  Bonds,  and  that  their  payments  could  be  used  in  retiring 
these.  But  the  important  fact  is  that  if  they  do  not  want  to  pay,  we 
can  hardly  collect  by  force;  and  they  certainly  do  not  want  to  pay  at 
present. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  wholly  natural  that  the  suggestion 
should  have  been  made  repeatedly  that  America  ought  to  cancel  these 
debts.  Only  once,  however,  has  it  been  made  officially  and  upon  that 
occasion  President  Wilson  uttered  a  prompt  negative.  The  strongest 
and  perhaps  most  effective  statement  on  the  question,  though  it  was  not 
ostensibly  directed  to  the  United  States  at  all,  was  contained  in  Lord 
Balfour's  identical  note  to  France  and  to  the  other  European  debtors  on 
the  eve  of  the  London  Conference  of  August  7. 

Lord  Balfour  said  flatly  that  England  would  be  glad  to  participate 
in  a  general  cancellation  of  debts,  in  the  belief  that  through  the  impetus 
to  economic  activity  all  nations  would  gain  more  than  they  would  lose. 
The  United  States,  however,  has  asked  Great  Britain  to  pay,  and  the 
latter  cannot  forgive  with  one  hand  and  pay  with  the  other.  The  sum 
owing  to  her  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  sum  she  owes  to  the  United 
States,  but  she  is  willing  to  renounce  three-quarters  of  the  debt  and 
collect  only  so  much  as  is  needed  to  pay  America. 

This  statement  is  not  quite  candid,  for  in  the  total,  which  is  "four 
times  as  large"  as  the  British  debt  to  the  United  States,  is  included  the 
entirely  uncollectible  Russian  debt,  as  well  as  Great  Britain's  twenty- 
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two  per  cent  of  the  thirty-three  billion  dollars  of  German  reparations. 
Even  the  French  officials,  who  have  been  incorrigible  optimists  about 
Germany's  ability  to  pay  because  they  had  to  take  that  attitude  or  ad- 
mit a  terrific  deficit  in  their  own  budget,  no  longer  hope  to  get  more 
than  twelve  and  a  half  billions  out  of  Germany. 

That  such  is  the  case  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  French  en- 
dorsement of  the  idea  that  England  should  forgive  France's  debt  and 
renounce  in  her  favor  the  British  share  of  reparations,  provided  France 
in  turn  would  agree  to  cutting  down  the  total  bill  which  Germany  must 
pay  from  thirty-three  billion  dollars  to  twelve  and  a  half.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  recall  that  the  "Series  C"  bonds  which  would  thus  be  abol- 
ished represent  the  additional  burden  imposed  to  take  care  of  the  Al- 
lies' pensions  and  separation  allowances-charges  which,  most  authori- 
ties now  agree,  never  should  have  been  levied  against  Germany  at  all. 

It  is  a  sufficiently  ironic  comment  on  the  financial  strength  of  the 
vanquished  that  these  conditions  should  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
proviso  for  a  foreign  loan,  which  both  Britain  and  France  agree  is  im- 
perative, and  for  a  moratorium  as  to  which  the  only  disputed  point 
was  the  length,  the  French  suggesting  a  few  weeks  or  months  and  the 
British  talking  in  terms  of  years. 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  good  Americans,  desirous  of  seeing 
the  world  restored,  as  to  the  cancellation  of  debts? 

Lord  Balfour  is  probably  right  when  he  argues  that  even  in  the 
narrowest  selfish  sense  America  would  profit  more  by  having  Europe 
busy,  prosperous  and  happy  than  by  insisting  on  our  pound  of  flesh. 
There  is  little  to  be  gained  in  America's  standing  by  to  see  the  rest  of 
the  world  staggering  under  the  burden  of  a  cross  of  gold — a  cross 
which  is  none  the  less  onerous  because  the  gold  is  non-existent.  If  we 
could  be  sure  that  cancellation  would  result  in  the  return  of  prosperity, 
our  own  self-interest  as  well  as  every  other  reason  should  impel  us  to 
take  that  step. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  little  evidence  as  yet  that  either  the  leaders 
of  Europe  or  the  common  people  are  in  an  attitude  of  mind  to  justify 
this  action.  Certainly  the  London  Conference  of  the  Premiers  could  not 
be  seen  to  differ  in  spirit  (at  least  in  its  opening  stages)  from  any  of 
its  predecessors. 

Europe  is  still  ruled  by  hate.  Huge  armies  are  kept  up;  the  deadly 
virus  of  imperialism  still  poisons  millions,  just  as  though  the  lesson  of 
the  last  war  had  gone  for  nothing  and  its  dead  been  sacrificed  in  vain. 

The  new  states  as  well  as  the  old  are  depending  on  the  rule  of  force; 
they  fence  off  their  frontiers,  and  by  artificial  barriers  interrupt  the 
normal  flow  of  economic  life.  The  same  old  powder  mine  in  the  Balkans 
is  ready  as  usual  for  an  explosion;  and  western  Europe  is  in  almost  as 
serious  a  plight. 
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Were  America  to  cancel  the  debts  at  this  moment  the  state  of  things 
would  not  be  improved  even  temporarily.  If  a  collapse  is  coming,  it  is 
too  near  for  American  aid  to  prevent  it,  though  that  aid  went  far  be- 
yond the  mere  cancellation  of  a  debt  which  no  one  in  Europe  is  taking 
seriously.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  better  day  is  dawning,  indisputable 
evidence  of  it  should  soon  be  forthcoming.  That  will  be  the  moment  for 
the  United  States  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  opportunity  which 
will  then  be  hers. 

Refunding  the  Foreign  Debt 

(Editorial  in  The  World's  Work,  1923.) 

Congress  accurately  reflected  American  sentiment  when  it  passed 
the  Act  creating  the  World  War  Foreign  Debt  Commission  and  laid 
down  the  terms  under  which  its  five  members  may  act.  The  Commis- 
sion is  allowed  three  years  in  which  "to  refund  or  convert,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  time  of  payment  of  the  principal  or  the  interest,  or  both,  of 
any  obligation  of  any  foreign  government  now  held  by  the  United 
States."  The  Commission  is  expressly  denied  the  power  to  "cancel"  any 
of  these  debts,  or  to  let  one  government  assume  another's  obligation  to 
us,  or  to  extend  the  date  of  maturity  beyond  twenty-five  years  from 
the  fifteenth  of  next  June  or  to  accept  less  than  4%  per  cent  interest. 

In  other  words,  Congress  and  the  American  people  still  regard  the 
money  Europe  borrowed  from  us  during  the  war  as  a  loan  and  not  as 
a  gift.  It  may  some  day  prove  to  be  true,  as  most  Europeans  and  many 
Americans  believe,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  collect  a  large  part  of 
this  debt.  It  may  some  day  seem  to  us  desirable,  as  some  Europeans 
and  a  few  Americans  already  feel,  that  we  should  remit  this  debt,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  But  Congress  and  America  want  no  misunderstanding 
about  the  present  moral  status  of  these  obligations — they  are  a  just 
debt.  They  were  contracted  as  debts  by  free  nations,  who  gladly 
pledged  their  faith  and  honor  to  repay  them.  When  we  lent  them  the 
money,  we  exacted  no  usurious  interest,  and  we  attached  no  political 
strings.  When  they  asked  for  the  loan  of  it,  they  attached  no  political 
provisos. 

Since  the  war,  all  these  borrowers  have  to  some  extent  defaulted  on 
payments  of  interest.  Some  of  the  bonds  are  maturing  while  our 
debtors  are  still  unable  to  pay.  Hence  the  refunding  operation,  to 
provide  more  time  and  better  terms. 

Meanwhile,  these  debts  have  been  made  the  football  of  European 
politicians.  British  statesmen  have  made  political  capital  of  them  by 
telling  their  Greek  friends  that  they  would  "gladly  make  easier  terms 
upon  Greece's  indebtedness  to  Britain  if  only  the  United  States  would 
cancel  her  debt  to  us."  French  statesmen  have  used  the  same  device 
with  Italy.  There  have  even  been  intimations  that  the  Allies  might 
soften  Germany's  bill  for  reparations  if — 
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America's  answer  to  these  hopes  and  insinuations  is  this:  First,  a 
debt  is  a  debt.  Commercial  life  cannot  exist  unless  a  man  honors  his 
signature  on  his  note,  and  the  comity  of  nations  cannot  exist  unless  a 
government  honors  its  signature  on  its  bond. 

Second,  if  a  man  cannot  pay  his  note  at  maturity,  custom  provides 
that  he  shall  call  on  his  banker  and  ask  for  terms.  A  government 
has  an  identical  obligation. 

Third,  if  the  defaulting  debtor  asks  for  terms,  custom  provides  that 
he  shall  give  the  banker  access  to  his  books  and  shall,  to  a  reasonable 
extent,  be  guided  by  the  interests  of  the  banker  whose  assets  he  is  dim- 
inishing. 

At  this  point  the  analogy  with  governments  tends  to  become  mislead- 
ing unless  it  be  recalled  that  the  United  States  has  never  had,  does  not 
now  have,  and  cannot  conceivably  ever  have  a  meddlesome  interest  in 
European  politics.  We  covet  only  one  thing  in  Europe,  and  that  one 
thing  is  peace.  We  submit  that  if  Europe  wants  a  mitigation  of  its 
debt  to  us,  and  that  if  Europe  wants  further  loans  from  us,  we  have 
a  right  to  demand  that  Europe  shall  put  its  house  in  order  and  run  its 
business  in  a  way  to  achieve  the  only  thing  we  care  about  over  there, 
namely  peace. 

And  we  know  that  there  will  never  be  peace  in  Europe  so  long  as 
several  malign  conditions  continue.  There  will  be  no  peace  in  Europe 
until  Europe  reduces  its  armies  and  substitutes  mutual  confidence  for 
mutual  mistrust.  There  will  be  no  peace  in  Europe  until  the  German 
bill  for  reparations  is  fixed  at  a  level  where  Germany  can  pay  and 
where  she  will  pay  because  it  will  be  to  her  interest  to  do  so.  There 
will  be  no  peace  in  Europe  until  Russia  returns  to  the  family  of  na- 
tions. There  will  be  no  peace  in  Europe  until  every  government  in  it 
lives  within  its  income. 

This  sounds  like  a  big  order— to  produce  all  these  changes  in  Eu- 
rope. But  it  is  not  beyond  the  powers  of  man.  Call  it  reason,  or  call 
it  good  will,  or  call  it  enlightened  self  interest — by  any  name,  that  one 
attribute  can  accomplish  it.  Unless  it  be  called  into  play,  Europe  is 
destined  to  miseries  beyond  the  power  of  money  to  allay. 

America  regards  her  foreign  debt,  therefore,  as  an  instrument  of 
service.  If  we  can  trade  it  in  for  a  Europe  headed  toward  reconcilia- 
tion and  peace,  there  is  little  doubt  that  American  opinion  will  accept 
that   form   of   payment. 

The  Payment  of  War  Debts 

(By  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Ohio.) 
Let  it  be  understood  that  whatever  I  say  is  said  upon  my  own  re- 
sponsibility, rather  than  as  a  member  of  the  so-called  Debt  Commission 
or  as  a  member  of  Congress.    I  must  say  that  the  disposition  of  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  United  States  is  to  require  the  payment  of  these  debts.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  this  conclusion. 
They  are:  First,  a  feeling  that  international  credits,  especially  the 
debts  of  nations,  have  a  certain  degree  of  sanction,  I  may  say  of  sacred- 
ness.  No  one  can  exaggerate  the  importance  of  credit  in  the  modern 
financial  and  industrial  world.  It  renders  the  resources  of  those  who 
do  not  engage  in  enterprise  available  for  the  benefit  of  all  for  the  pro- 
motion of  wholesome  activity.  .  .  The  cancellation  or  repudiation  of 
debts  would  create  not  merely  confusion  and  distrust  in  the  financial 
world,  but  quite  as  dangerous — would  seriously  impair  future  develop- 
ment. The  result  would  rest  with  special  weight  upon  such  a  country 
as  England,  where  for  centuries  past,  English  currency  and  English  ob- 
ligations have  been  the  very  synonym  of  stability  and  of  assurance  of 
payment.  Common  fairness  dictates  that  this  record  for  meeting  obli- 
gations should  create  no  discrimination  to  her  disadvantage. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  amounts  advanced  to  foreign  countries 
were  provided  by  loans  obtained  from  the  people,  and  that  with  no  small 
degree  of  difficulty.  The  advances  made  were  not  from  an  abounding 
revenue,  but  by  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  becoming  a  borrower 
alike  with  these  debtors  at  the  time.  The  burden  of  taxation  is  ex- 
tremely heavy  in  our  own  country,  and  in  proportion  to  the  burdens 
existing  before  the  late  Great  War  the  increase  in  national  indebtedness 
has  been  far  greater,  and,  in  taxation,  quite  as  great  as,  if  not  greater 
than,  in  the  countries  of  Europe  whose  obligations  we  hold.  We  do  not 
like  the  idea  that  we  should  have  a  permanent  national  debt.  There  is 
a  burning  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  In  case  of  cancellations, 
what  assurance  is  there  that  the  resources  which  otherwise  would  be 
applied  upon  payments  might  not  be  utilized  for  the  expansion  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments,  and  thus  create  an  ever-present  threat 
of  future  conflict  and  destruction? 

There  is  still  another  point  in  this  connection.  A  very  considerable 
fraction  of  the  advances  was  made  after  the  actual  close  of  the  war, 
and  was  for  rehabilitation  and  the  creation  of  new  enterprises,  rather 
than  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  time  of  great  emergency.  It 
must  be  said  that  at  the  time  these  loans  were  made  the  legislation  au- 
thorizing them  and  the  popular  expectation  alike  contemplated  payment. 
It  was  the  universal  expectation  that  the  loans  would  be  repaid.  In 
the  war  itself  the  United  States  was  not  subjected  to  the  same  surpass- 
ing dangers  as  her  Allies,  and  in  the  peace  she  sought  no  acquisition 
of  territory.     Large  indemnities  are  not  expected  by  her. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  only  effective 
means  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  the  healing  of  the  economic  life 
of  nations  must  depend  upon  progressive  disarmament  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace.     The  burdens  of  war  and  of  preparation  for  war  have 
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demoralized  the  finances  of  nations  and  spread  their  withering  blight 
everywhere.  In  our  own  country  we  can  point  to  the  startling  fact 
that  the  expenses  of  the  so-called  Civil  War  from  1861  to  1865  were 
more  than  all  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  from  its  begin- 
ning in  1789  for  seventy-two  years,  and  what  is  still  more  striking,  that 
the  expenses  of  the  late  war,  with  its  aftermath  and  immediate  results, 
were  greater  than  all  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
128  years  preceding.  There  can  be  no  more  forcible  illustration  of  the 
desirability  of  providing  means  which  justice  and  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  may  devise  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  controversies  among 
nations. — Extracts  from  speech  before  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  London,  September  26,  1922.  Reprinted  from  {London)  Times. 

The  War  Lioans 

(By  Hon.  Eliot  Wadsworth,  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  address  at 

the  banquet  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science, 

New  York  City,  Nov.  24,  1922.) 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  there  is  no  intention  of  entering 
upon  the  question  as  to  whether  Ave  are  ethically  called  upon  to  cancel. 
That  question  is  one  of  personal  judgment.  I  am  going  to  talk  of  those 
loans  purely  from  a  business  point  of  view. 

As  a  practical  matter,  what  has  been  the  real  effect  of  these  debts 
upon  foreign  exchanges,  foreign  trade,  and  European  budgets?  What 
is  their  actual  contribution  to  the  financial  uncertainties  in  Europe?  The 
notes  lie  dormant  in  the  treasuries  of  the  creditor  countries — England, 
the  United  States  and  France.  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  England 
and  France  may  have  collected  since  the  armistice,  but  the  payments  to 
this  country  have  certainly  had  little  effect  upon  foreign  exchange. 

Nations  like  individuals  must  have  credit  or  fall  behind.  The  debtor 
nations  must  have  capital  for  recontruction  and  development.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  in  the  long  run  credit  will  be  more  quickly  re- 
stored if  the  debts  now  outstanding  can  be  settled  in  some  business-like 
way  and  the  promises  given  by  sovereign  nations  redeemed. 

There  is  a  point  in  this  discussion  not  often  made,  namely,  that  some 
day  we  may  be  the  borrower;  the  European  nations,  the  lenders.  If  the 
debts  of  this  war  are  cancelled,  just  how  could  we  word  our  promise  to 
pay  so  as  to  satisfy  the  lender  that  we  would  not  in  after  years  request 
its  cancellation  on  the  ground  that  we  had  taken  similar  action  in  years 
gone  by? 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  actions  of 
this  country  in  its  role  of  creditor,  it  is  well  to  rehearse  the  record  in 
order  that  the  facts  may  be  more  fully  known. 

After  the  armistice  the  United  States  continued  its  financial  support 
to  Europe  on  a  liberal  scale,  not  alone  to  clean  up  war  liabilities,  but  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  old  and  new  nations  precipitately  changing  from 
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a  war  to  a  peace  basis.  Loans  of  2y2  billion  under  the  Liberty  Loan 
Acts,  84  million  under  the  Relief  Act,  were  made,  while  much  needed 
supplies  were  sold  on  credit  by  the  Army  and  Navy  to  an  amount  of 
575  million,  a  total  of  three  billion  one  hundred  fifty-four  million  dol- 
lars, or  over  30%  of  the  total  loans  which  we  are  now  discussing.  That 
was  a  trying  time  and  the  money  advanced  was  thought  by  some  at 
least  to  have  saved  Europe  from  revolution  and  perhaps  bolshevism. 

In  the  spring  of  1919  when  interest  came  due  on  the  loans  the  United 
States  advanced  the  money  needed  by  its  debtors  to  make  payment.  In 
September  of  that  year  the  treasury  announced  that  it  was  prepared  to 
discuss  the  funding  of  the  debts  and  "the  funding  during  the  recon- 
struction period,  say  two  or  three  years,  of  interest  on  the  obligations 
of  foreign  governments."  Interest  payments  were  thereby  practically 
deferred  for  three  years. 

That  the  Government  has  declined  to  consider  cancellation  is  not  a 
just  ground  for  criticism.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  serious 
popular  opinion  in  favor  of  such  action,  and  certainly  there  is  no  au- 
thority, without  an  act  of  Congress.  The  loans  are  part  of  the  assets 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  represented  by  debts  from  nineteen 
nations,  varying  in  quality  from  100%  good  to  100%  bad.  They  were 
made  for  a  variety  of  purposes — not  all  for  the  fighting  of  the  war.  It 
would  hardly  be  wise  or  reasonable  to  talk  of  lumping  them  together 
for  cancellation  without  regard  to  the  financial  needs  or  desires  of 
the  debtors,  with  no  assurance  of  the  benefits  which  might  accrue  to 
mankind,  and  with  no  thought  of  the  future  effect  of  such  action  upon 
the  value  of  a  nation's  bond  offered  in  time  of  stress  as  security  for 
cash  advances. 

If  our  people  feel  in  their  conscience  that  they  should  make  a  gift 
of  part  or  all  of  these  notes,  that  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  Con- 
gress alone  could  take  such  action. 

Europe  has  for  generations  been  prosperous  and  produced  a  surplus 
of  wealth,  enough  for  her  own  capital  requirements  and  vast  investments 
throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Hoover  estimates  that  before  the  war  the 
rest  of  the  world  owed  Europe  30  billion  dollars.  Sir  Reginald  Mc- 
Kenna  expressed  the  opinion  that  England  in  spite  of  her  sales  of  securi- 
ties during  the  war  still  owns  sufficient  foreign  securities  to  cover  her 
debt  to  the  United  States  two  or  three  times  over.  Peoples  who  could 
achieve  such  results  in  the  past  will  do  it  again. 

The  question  of  the  Allied  debts  to  the  United  States  might  be  sum- 
marized by  saying  that  the  United  States  was  by  no  means  an  unliberal 
lender;  has  not  so  far  proved  to  be  a  hard-hearted  creditor;  would  be 
glad  to  talk  with  the  debtor  nations  in  an  effort  to  ease  the  burden  of 
their  debts  during  the  difficult  times  of  the  present,  but  does  not  feel 
that  the  present  is  a  time  to  consider  cancellation,  nor  that  in  view  of 
our  knowledge  today  cancellation  can  be  considered  as  a  way  out. 
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The  War  Debts 

(By  Garet  Garrett,  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  November  25,  1922.) 

Until  the  war  Europe  was  creditor  to  the  whole  world,  drawing  mil- 
lions of  interest  annually  from  distant  countries,  including  at  least 
$500,000,000  a  year  from  the  United  States.  Now  for  the  first  time  it 
owes,  and  from  thinking  of  this  debt  of,  say  $11,000,000,000  to  the 
United  States,  it  has  developed  a  kind  of  debtor's  hysteria.  It  owes  it- 
self so  much  on  account  of  the  war  that  it  cannot  pay.  Or  it  cannot  pay 
us  until  Germany  pays. 

Steadily,  since  the  Armistice,  cancellation  of  war  debts  has  been 
powerfully  and  adroitly  urged. 

When  Great  Britain  says  she  is  willing  to  forgive  war  debts  of 
£3,400,000,000— say  $17,000,000,000— while  the  United  States  is  unwill- 
ing to  forgive  only  about  a  quarter  of  that  sum,  say  £850,000,000 — 
$4,250,000,000— the  arithmetic  is  misleading. 

In  that  sum  of  $17,000,000,000  of  war  debts  due  to  Great  Britain, 
which  she  would  forgive,  is  included  $7,250,000,000  of  German  indemnity, 
which  now  is  admitted  to  be  uncollectible. 

The  American  Government  has  no  claim  upon  German  indemnities. 
It  does  not  participate.  Thus  the  figure  of  Great  Britain's  generosity 
is  swelled  with  a  claim  against  Germany  for  $7,250,000,000  in  contrast 
with  which  the  American  Government  has  no  such  claim  to  he  either 
enforced  or  forgiven,  for  the  specific  reason  that  it  never  made  one  and 
left  the  Allies  free  to  take  for  themselvs  first  whatever  they  could 
get  from  Germany. 

If  we  deduct  Great  Britain's  claim  upon  Germany,  the  actual  amount 
of  debt  she  is  willing  to  forgive  becomes  $9,750,000,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  event  of  an  all-around  cancellation  of  war  debts,  the 
amount  the  United  States  would  have  to  forgive  would  be  $10,500,- 
000,000,  for,  of  course,  we  could  not  forgive  Great  Britain  $4,250,000,000 
and  collect  from  all  our  other  debtors.  Moreover,  in  the  event  of  an 
all-around  cancellation,  Great  Britain  would  both  forgive  and  be  for- 
given, whereas  the  United  States  could  only  forgive.  The  case  would 
then  be: 

Great  Britain  forgives.. $  9,750,000,000 

Great  Britain  is   forgiven $  4,250,000,000 

Net   British   sacrifice $  5,500,000,000 

The  United  States  would  forgive  and  sacrifice $10,500,000,000 

Thus  we,  the  traders,  would  lose  $5,000,000,000  more  than  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  bound  to  be  admitted  that  cancellation  may  be  morally  urged 
upon  one  ground  only — that  is,  upon  the  ground  that  the  war  was  a 
common  enterprise  in  defensive  of  civilization. 
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The  amazing  fact  is  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  any  other  allied 
government  in  Europe  is  proposing  even  now  to  take  that  view  of  the 
case  actually.  What  is  proposed  only  is  that  America  shall  uncharge 
Europe  for  the  things  Europe  borrowed  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
never  once  been  suggested  that  Europe  should  uncharge  America  for 
the  things  America  bought  and  paid  for  in  Europe  during  the  war,  for 
the  war. 

While  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  the  other  Allies  were  giving 
us  their  I  O  U's  for  the  war  things  they  got  in  the  United  States,  we 
paid  at  once  for  all  the  things  we  got  in  Europe.  America's  expendi- 
tures for  war  things  in  Europe  gave  Europe  more  dollars  to  spend  for 
war  things  in  the  United  States  and  increased  the  means  to  victory; 
and  the  aggregate  of  these  expenditures  was  enormous — four  or  five 
billion  dollars. 

Can  Europe's  debt  to  the  American  Government  be  paid  as  a  matter 
of  fact?  Consider  what  this  debt  represents — a  surplus  of  things  pro- 
duced in  nineteen  months  by  the  labor  of  100,000,000  people  above  their 
own  peace  needs  and  war  needs  combined  and  loaned  away  to  other 
people. 

What  would  repayment  represent?  Merely  a  return  of  those  things 
or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

Does  anyone  pretend  to  say  that  the  172,000,000  people  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Rumania,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia 
and  Greece,  in  twenty-five  years,  cannot  with  their  labor  produce  in  ex- 
cess of  their  own  peace  needs  a  surplus  of  things  equivalent  to  the 
surplus  of  things  produced  in  nineteen  months  by  100,000,000  people  in 
excess  of  their  own  peace  and  war  needs  combined? 

The  great  bulk  of  Great  Britain's  foreign  investments,  probably 
$15,000,000,  survived  the  war  intact.  But  if  Great  Britain  had  not  been 
able  to  borrow  American  dollars  all  those  foreign  investments  would 
perhaps  now  belong  to  the  late  Imperial  German  Government. 

If  the  allied  countries  did  not  owe  us  they  might  be  paying  the 
Germans. 

And  if  the  allied  countries  do  not  pay  us  we  shall,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  have  paid  the  German  indemnity. 
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A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION 

The  suggestions  for  study  of  the  literature  of  the  South  made 
in  this  bulletin  are  in  no  sense  to  be  construed  as  constituting  a 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Southern  writing.  The  plan  is  far 
from  that.  The  Library  of  Southern  Literature — by  far  the  most 
comprehensive  collection  in  this  field — contains  some  seven 
thousand  pages  devoted  to  the  work  of  several  hundred  writers; 
this  course  of  study  touches  upon  some  half  hundred  names  only. 

Just  as  this  plan  of  study  makes  no  pretense  at  being  com- 
plete, so  it  lays  no  claim  to  finality  in  the  matter  of  classification. 
The  exigencies  of  arranging  a  representative  program  for  a 
definite  number  of  meetings  result  in  certain  groupings  which 
are  highly  arbitrary.  Such  a  division,  for  instance,  as  "Women 
Writers  of  the  South"  is  bound  to  include  certain  names  which 
might  properly  be  listed  elsewhere  and,  just  as  surely,  must  ex- 
clude names  which  are  considered  under  other  heads.  The  one 
purpose  that  has  been  constantly  kept  in  mind  has  been  that  of 
drawing  up  a  program  which  would  lend  itself  to  club  dis- 
cussion and  which  would  serve  in  some  way  to  interest  students 
in  the  writing  of  the  South. 

The  outlines  for  the  individual  papers  should  not  be  held  to 
too  rigorously.  They  are  intended  merely  as  suggestions  for 
guidance.  When  library  facilities  make  it  possible,  papers  should 
be  much  more  detailed  than  the  outlines  here  offered;  by  the 
same  right,  students  who  find  material  scarce  must  adapt  their 
work  to  the  references  which  they  can  assemble. 

C.  A.  H. 
Chapel  Hill, 
May  1,  1922. 


STUDIES  IN  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE 
FIRST  MEETING 

Date Place 


General  Topic:  North  Carolina  Poets 

"There  is  perhaps  no  section  of  America  that  can  furnish  a 
richer  background  for  exalted  poetry  than  North  Carolina.  The 
opening  leaves  of  her  history  tell  of  the  famous  Raleigh,  the 
mysterious  'Croatan,'  little  Virginia  Dare  and  Flora  MacDonald. 
The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  was  the  first  fearless  cry  for  Ameri- 
can liberty,  and  Alamance  was  the  'first  fought  field  of  free- 
dom'   

But  despite  our  wealth  of  poetic  theme,  we  are  twitted  with 
the  declaration  that  our  state  is  a  land  without  a  poetry,  a  soli- 
tude without  a  'warbler  of  woodnotes  wild.'  Sift  the  jingles  by 
your  army  of  rhymesters,  our  critics  say,  and  you  will  have  little 
genuine  poetry  left.  Even  so ;  let  a  just  and  fair  criticism  be 
meted  upon  our  writers  of  verse — it  is  precisely  what  we  have 
needed  for  long.  But  the  decapitation  of  all  our  poets  at  one 
blow  can  be  done  only  by  a  critic  who  is  sadly  lacking  in  either 
insight  or  information.  He  probably  is  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  more  than  fifty  volumes  to  the  credit  of  our  poets  at  least 
a  half  a  dozen  of  which  embody  genuine  poetry  ..." 

Hight  C.  Moore. 

First  Paper:     By „ 

Subject:  The  Work  of  John  Henry  Boner,  Theoph- 
ilus  Hunter  Hill,  and  Mary  Bayard 
Clarke. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  three  writers. 

b.  The  North  Carolina  element  in  their  work. 

c.  General  estimates  of  their  poetry. 

d.  Readings  from  each. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
John  Henry  Boner: 

Selections  from  his  verse  in  Brooks,  North  Carolina  Poems  and 
Library  Southern,  Literature,  vol.  I.  pp.  420-438. 
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Biography  and  criticism  in  Publications  N.  C.  Historical  Com- 
mission, vol.  I,  pp.  53-65. 

Works:  Lyrics,  and  Whispering  Pines,  two  volumes  by  John 
Henry  Boner. 

Theophilus  Hunter  Hill: 

Selections  from  his  verse  in  Brooks,  North  Carolina  Poems  and 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VI,  pp.  2421-2433. 

Biography  and  criticism  in  Publications  N.  C.  Historical  Com- 
mission, vol.  I,  pp.  66-80,  Davidson,  Living  Writers  of  the 
South,  pp.  258-267,  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VI, 
pp.  2417-2421. 

Works:  Poems,  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York,  and  The  Passion 
Flower  and  Other  Poems,  P.  W.  Wiley,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mary  Bayard  Clark: 

Selections  from  her  verse  in  Brooks,  North  Carolina  Poems  and 

Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  II,  pp.  919-935. 
Biography  and  Criticism  in  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  II, 

pp.  915-918. 
Works:  Poems,  with  sketch  of  her  life,  by  Winchester  Hall. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     The   Work   of   John   Charles   McNeill   and 
Henry  Jerome  Stockard. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketches  of  McNeill  and  Stockard. 

b.  The  North  Carolina  element  in  their  work. 

c.  General  estimates  of  their  poetry. 

d.  Readings  from  each. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
John  Charles  McNeill: 

Selections  from  his  verse  in  Brooks,  North  Carolina  Poems  and 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  3587-3598. 

Biography  and  criticism  in  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol. 
VIII,  pp.  3583-3586;  Biographical  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina, vol.  VII,  pp.  312-326. 

Works:  Poems  of  John  Charles  McNeill. 

Henry  Jerome  Stockard: 

Selections  from  his  verse  in  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  496- 

498,    Brooks,    North    Carolina    Poems,    pp.    129-136,    and 

Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XI,  pp.  5121-5129. 
Biography  and  criticism  in  Biographical  History  of  N.  C,  vol.  V, 

pp.  383-395,  and  Libra)  y  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XI,  pp. 

5119-5121. 
Works:  Fugitive  Lines,  G.  P.  Putnam's  &  Sons,  New  York. 
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Third  Paper  :    By. 


Subject:     The  Work  of  Benjamin  Sledd  and  William 
Thornton  Whitsett. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketches  of  Sledd  and  "Whitsett. 

b.  The  North  Carolina  element  in  their  work. 

c.  General  estimates  of  their  poetry. 

d.  Readings  from  each. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

Benjamin  Sledd: 

Selections  from  his  verse  in  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  505- 
507,  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XI,  pp.  4854-4861, 
and  Brooks,  North  Carolina  Poems,  pp.  115-120. 

Biography  and  criticism  in  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XI, 
pp.  4851-4853. 

Works:  From  Cliff  and  Scaur,  and  Watchers  of  the  Hearth. 

William  Thornton  Whitsett: 

Works:  Saber  and  Song,  published  by  Whitsett  Institute,  Whit- 
sett, N.  C. 

Note:  North  Carolina  groups  using  this  program  ought  really  to  ex- 
tend this  plan  to  cover  two  or  more  meetings.  This  can  be 
readily  done  by  giving  one  day  to  each  of  the  three  "papers" 
and  arranging  for  a  separate  report  on  each  of  the  poets  men- 
tioned. Out  of  state  clubs  may  wish  to  omit  this  program  and 
substitute  for  it  one  of  the  "Suggested  Meetings"  outlined  at  the 
end  of  the  program. 
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SECOND  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  North  Carolina  Prose  Writers 

Creative  prose  literature  in  the  Old  North  State  is  compara- 
tively meagre  unless  one  is  to  strain  the  classification  to  include 
really  significant  work  in  politics,  oratory,  and  statecraft.  The 
three  writers  considered  in  this  meeting  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  might  be  mentioned,  hut  they  do  represent  three  separate 
aspects  of  North  Carolina  prose. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Isaac  Erwin  Avery. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 
6.  Avery's  journalistic  career. 

c.  His  interpretation  of  life. 

d.  His  prose  style. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

Selections  in  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  I,  pp.  133-140. 

Criticism  and  Biography  in  Memorial  Sketch  in  his  volume 
"Idle  Comments" ;  the  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  I, 
pp.  131-133;  and  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina, 
vol.  VII,  pp.  29-34. 

Works:  Idle  Comments  and  files  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob- 
server, January  1,  1900-April  2,  1904. 

Second  Paper:    By 


Subject:     "Christian  Reid"    (Frances    Christine   Tier- 
nan.) 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Her  novels  of  Southern  life. 

c.  As  a  writer  of  short  stories. 

d.  Books  of  travel  and  foreign  life. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

Selections  in  Manly,  Southern  Literature,  pp.  407-413,  and  Li- 
brary  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XII,  pp.  5375-5389. 

Articles  by  Archibald  Henderson  as  follows:  North  Carolina  Re- 
view, October  3,  1909;  Sewanee  Review,  April,  1910;  Char- 
lotte Observer,  June  1,  1909. 
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Criticism  and   biography  in  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol. 

XII,  pp.  5369-5374. 
Works:     Under  the  Southern  Cross, 

The  Land  of  the  Sky, 

Merton  House, 

Heart  of  Steel, 

Roslyn's  Fortune. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Edward  Kidder  Graham. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  His  vision  for  the  state. 

c.  His  idea  of  education. 

d.  The  function  of  a  university. 

Some  Refeeences  foe  this  Papee: 

Criticism  and  biography  in  University  of  North  Carolina  Record 
(number  162);  the  Sewanee  Review  for  January,  1919 
(article  by  Archibald  Henderson),  and  Thoughts  of  Ed- 
ward Kidder  Graham,  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  for  July, 
1919. 

Works:  Education  and  Citizenship  and  Other  Papers,  Putnams, 
New  York. 
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THIRD  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:   Early  Southern  Literature 

If  American  literature  may  lay  claim  to  the  travellers  and  ex- 
plorers from  Europe  who,  after  more  or  less  extended  sojourns 
in  this  country,  wrote  of  their  experiences  and  adventures,  then 
to  the  South  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first  book  written  in  Eng- 
lish on  American  Soil — the  "True  Relations"  of  Captain  John 
Smith.  To  Colonel  William  Byrd  we  owe  the  distinction  of 
writing  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  running  of  the  Caro- 
lina-Virginia dividing  line — perhaps  the  first  book  written  in 
Southern  literature  which  one  can  afford  to  read  to-day  for  mere 
entertainment.  By  far  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  South  at 
this  time  was  by  way  of  her  publicists  and  statesmen ;  names  such 
as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Henry  Laurens,  and  Patrick 
Henry  will  always  rank  high  in  American  literature.  Imagina- 
tive writing  was  almost  nil,  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South, 
during  this  early  period. 

Eirst  Paper:     By 

Subject:     A  Survey  of  Colonial  Literature. 

a.  Conditions  restricting  literary  work  at  the  time. 

b.  Characteristics  of  this  early  writing. 

c.  Mention  of  significant  names  in  this  period. 

d.  The  writing  of  Captain  John  Smith. 

e.  The  work  of  Colonel  William  Byrd. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
For  general  statements  of  literary  activities  of  the  time  see:   Trent, 
Southern  Winters,  pp.  33-5;   Montrose  Moses,  Literature  of  the 
South;  Chapters  I  and  II;   Carl  Holliday,  History  of  Southern 
Literature,  Chapters  I,  II,  and  III. 

For  Captain  John  Smith,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  5-11,  and 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XI,  pp.  4934-4945,  and  pp. 
4229-4933. 

For  Colonel  William  Byrd,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  18-24, 
Manly,  Southern  Literature,  pp.  54-67,  and  Library  Southern 
Literature,  vol.  II,  pp.  592-607,  and  pp.  583-585;  Carl  Holliday, 
History  of  Southern  Literature,  pp.  60-64.  An  edition  of  his 
works  is  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  Garden  City. 
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Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     George  Washington. 

a.  Outline  of  his  literary  activities. 
6.  The  man  as  seen  through  his  ideas. 

c.  His  political  doctrines. 

d.  Prose  style. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
For  selections  from  his  work,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  30-37; 

Manly,   Southern  Literature,   pp.   71-82;    and    Library   Southern 

Literature,  vol.  XIII,  pp.  5639-5680. 
For  criticism  and  biography,  see:    Woodrow  Wilson,  Life  of  George 

Washington ;   P.    L.   Ford,    The    True   George   Washington;   and 

Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XIII,  pp.  5633-5638. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Thomas  Jefferson  and  Henry  Laurens. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketches  of  each. 

b.  Jefferson's  theory  of  government. 

c.  The  influence  of  Jefferson  on  political  thought. 

d.  The  patriotism  of  Henry  Laurens. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
Thomas  Jefferson: 

For  selections  from  his  writing,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers, 
pp.  41-47;  Manly,  Southern  Literature,  pp.  91-103;  and 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VI,  pp.  2686-2717.  For 
criticism  and  biography,  see:  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  John 
T.  Morse;  Statesmen  of  Old  Regime,  by  W.  P.  Trent;  Link, 
Pioneers  of  Southern  Literature,  vol.  II,  pp.  559-571; 
Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  89- 
94;  and  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VI,  pp.  2677- 
2685. 

Henry  Laurens: 

For  selections  from  his  writing,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers, 
pp.  24-28;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VII,  pp.  3084- 
3095.  For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Ramsay,  History 
of  South  Carolina;  McCrady's,  History  of  South  Carolina; 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VII,  pp.  3079-3084. 
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FOURTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

"The  sight  of  beauty  did  not  affect  his  aesthetic  sense  so 
much  as  it  aroused  his  dreaming  faculty.  He  looks  out  on  the 
world  as  a  vague  and  undefined  delight;  he  notes  only  the  broad 
and  general  features  of  the  landscape  he  does  not  see  any  object 
in  detail;  his  imagination  so  predominates  over  his  perceptive 
powers,  he  is  so  much  more  poet  than  artist,  that  he  loses  the 
beautiful  in  the  suggestions,  the  reveries,  the  feelings  it  awakens, 
and  this  emotion  is  the  value  he  found  in  beauty  throughout  his 

life."  WoODBERRY. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

More  difficulties  beset  the  student  who  would  arrive  at  a  just  under- 
standing of  Poe's  life  and  character  than  is  the  case  with  any 
other  American  writer.  The  facts  of  the  case  have  been  clouded 
by  much  partisan  writing  on  both  sides.  To  treat  the  question 
fairly,  the  student  should  weigh  several  estimates  for  himself. 

a.  Biographical  facts  in  the  life  of  Poe. 

1.  Birth,  boyhood,  and  youth. 

2.  Service  in  the  United  States  Army  and  West  Point. 

3.  His  editorial  work  on  various  magazines 

4.  His  marriage  and  home  life. 
6.  The  personality  of  Poe. 

Some  References  fob  this  Paper: 
Woodberry,   George   E.,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  American   Men   of   Letters 

Series. 
Ingram,  J.  H.,  Edgar  Allan  Poe:  His  Life,  Letters,  and  Opinions. 
Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  vol.  II,  book  ii,  Chap.  XIV. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  11th  ed. 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  IX,  pp.  4079-4089. 

Harrison,  Edgar  Allan  Poe — Life,  in  Virginia  Edition  of  Poe's  Works. 
Link,  Pioneers  of  Southern  Literature,  vol.  II,  pp.  285-334. 
Rutherford,  History  and  Literature  of  the  South,  pp.  133-144. 
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Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Poe,  Writer  of  Tales. 

"A  skillful  literary  artist  has  constructed  a  tale.  If  wise,  he  has  not 
fashioned  his  thoughts  to  accommodate  his  incidents;  but  having 
conceived,  with  deliberate  care,  a  certain  unique  or  single  effect 
to  be  wrought  out,  he  then  invents  such  incidents — he  then  com- 
bines such  events  as  may  best  aid  him  in  establishing  his  pre- 
conceived effect.  If  his  very  initial  sentence  tend  not  to  the 
outbringing  of  this  effect,  then  he  has  failed  in  his  first  step. 
In  the  whole  composition  there  should  be  no  word  written,  of 
which  the  tendency,  direct  or  indirect,  is  not  to  the  one  pre- 
established  design.  And  by  such  means,  with  such  care  and 
skill,  a  picture  is  at  length  painted  which  leaves  in  the  mind 
of  him  who  contemplates  it  with  a  kindred  art,  a  sense  of  the 

fullest  satisfaction " 

Poe — In  Graham's  Magazine,  May  1842. 

a.  Characteristics  of  his  tales. 

o.  Classification  of  tales  by  type.      (Tales  of  Horror,  etc.) 

c.  Contribution  to  short  story  art  in  America. 

d.  His  conception  of  the  technique  of  the  tale. 

Note:  The  person  responsible  for  this  paper  would  do  well  to 
analyze  some  one  characteristic  tale  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
out  the  various  points  of  style,  thought,  color,  etc.  "The  Fall 
of  the  House  of  Usher,"  "Eleanora,"  "Ligeia"  "The  Gold  Bug" 
— one  of  these  would  offer  good  opportunity  for  this  work. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
As  given  for  the  first  paper  above.  See  also:  Poe's  Review  of  Haw- 
thorne's Twice-Told  Tales  in  Graham's  Magazine  for  April 
and  May,  1842.  Poe's  essay  on  The  Philosophy  of  Composition 
(found  in  any  complete  edition  of  Poe)  will  also  throw  light 
on  his  method  of  composition. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Poe,  the  Poet. 

The  best  approach  to  a  brief  study  of  Poe's  poetry  is  through  his 
own  statement  of  his  beliefs  and  his  efforts.  The  two  essays 
in  which  he  most  definitely  stated  these  principles  should  be 
studied  to  afford  an  introduction  to  this  paper.  The  essays 
are:  The  Poetic  Principle  and  The  Philosophy  of  Composition. 
(They  will  be  found  in  any  complete  edition  of  Poe).  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  statement  in  this  connection  is  his 
dictum  that  poetry  must  concern  itself  with  "supernal  loveli- 
ness" leaving  the  intellect  and  morals  for  other  forms  of 
writing. 

a.  Poe's  idea  of  what  constitutes  real  poetry. 
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6.  Application  of  these  principles  to  one  characteristic  poem.  (It 
would  be  well  to  consider  in  this  connection  one  of  the  following: 
"The  Raven,  Annabel  Lee,  The  Bells,  Eulalie,  Ulalume.) 

Some  Refeeexces  foe  this  Paper: 
As  given  for  the  first  paper  and  the  two  essays  mentioned.    Other  refer- 
ences are : 

Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  pp.  225-272.  Trent,  History  of 
American  Literature,  Macy,  Spirit  of  American  Literature,  Wen- 
dell, Literary  History  of  America. 
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FIFTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Three  Orators  of  the  South 

The  South  has  given  America  a  majority  of  her  most  fervent 
orators.  At  almost  every  period  in  our  history — from  Patrick 
Henry  to  Henry  Woodfin  Grady — Americans  have  been  stirred 
by  the  eloquence  of  Southern  men.  Henry,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Lamar, 
Hayne,  Watterson,  Grady — from  such  names  as  these  the  three 
below  are  selected  as  representative  of  different  interests  of  our 
people. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject :     Patrick  Henry. 

"For  Virginia  he  was  Otis  and  Adams  in  one — both  orator  and  political 
manager.  Not  many  of  his  burning  speeches  have  come  down  to 
us,  but  we  well  know  what  he  was:  one  of  the  first  orators  of 
the  eighteenth  century."  Charles  F.  Richardson. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Henry  in  politics. 

c.  Characterization  of  oratorical  style. 

d.  Reading  from  Henry's  orations. 

e.  His  service  as  a  statesman. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  his  speeches  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  3-41; 
Library  Southern  Literature ;  vol.  VI,  pp.  2362-2374. 

For  criticism  and  biography  see:  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Patrick  Henry, 
(American  Statesmen  Series) ;  George  Morgan,  The  True  Patrick 
Henry;  Mildred  Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and  Liter- 
ature, pp.  83-88;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VI,  pp.  2355- 
2362.  Henry's  "Works"  are  brought  together  in  a  three  volume 
edition  by  William  Wirt  Henry. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject :     L.  Q.  C.  Lamar. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch  of  his  life. 
6.  His  far-sighted  and  fearless  manhood. 

c.  Characteristics  of  his  oratory  with  reading  from  "The  Eulogy  of 
Sumner." 
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Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  his  speeches  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  388- 
396;  and  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VII,  pp.  2968-2985. 

For  criticism  and  biography  see:  Edward  Mayes,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  His 
Life,  Times,  and  Speeches;  In  Memoriam:  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  (Gov't 
Printing  Office,  "Washington,  D.  C.)  Library  Southern  Literature, 
vol.  VII,  pp.  2968-2985.  His  "Works"  are  included  in  the  Mayes 
volume  above. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject :     Henry  Woodfin  Grady. 

"As  an  orator  Mr.  Grady  sought,  by  spoken  word  and  direct  appeal 
more  immediately  to  accomplish  what  engaged  his  attention  as 
an  editor.  To  build  up  his  section  in  wealth,  to  quicken  its 
enterprise  and  widen  its  outlook,  was  ever  his  aim  as  editor  or 
orator.  As  an  orator  he  was  without  equal  among  Southern  men 
of  the  younger  generation."  James  W.  Lee. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch  of  his  life. 

&.  Conditions  which  Grady  sought  to  improve. 

c.  Grady  as  a  journalist. 

d.  Qualities  of  his  oratory  and  reading  from  "The  New  South." 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  444-453;  Library 
Southern  Literature,  vol.  V,  pp.  1964-1986. 

For  criticism  and  biography  see:  Life  of  Henry  W.  Grady,  by  Joel 
Chandler  Harris;  Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and  Liter- 
ature, pp.  415-420;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  V,  pp.  1957- 
1963. 

His  addresses  and  orations  may  be  found  in  Complete  Orations  and 
Speeches  of  Henry  W.  Grady.  Southwest  Publishing  Co. 
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SIXTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Poets  of  the  Civil  War 

"When  the  time  came  for  the  Southern  poet  to  be  martial,  he 
composed  lyrics  of  exceptional  strain;  he  sent  forth  song  marked 
by  purity  and  intensity,  which  gave  no  thought  to  form,  yet 
which,  by  the  completeness  of  its  impulse,  took  form  with  no 
seeming  effort.  He  did  not  aim  for  artifice,  and  so,  we  find,  as 
in  all  war  poetry,  that  his  expression  was  part  of  that  over- 
whelming response  he  gave  to  the  current  event  and  to  the  man 
of  the  hour."  Montrose  J.  Moses. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject :     Ticknor  and  Thompson. 

a.  Biographical  sketches  of  these  men. 

b.  Individual  qualities  of  the  work  of  each. 

c.  Readings  from  selected  poems. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
Francis  Orrery  Ticknor: 

For  selection  from  this  poet  see:   Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp. 

343-351;   Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XII,  pp.  5359- 

5368. 
For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Rutherford,  South  in  History 

and  Literature,   pp.   426-430;    Link,  Pioneers  of  Southern 

Literature,  vol.  I,  pp.  89-115 ;  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Poets  of  the 

South;   Library  Southern  Literature,   vol.   XII,  pp.   5353- 

5358. 
John  Reuben  Thompson: 

For  selections  from  this  poet,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp. 

351-356;   Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XII,  pp.  5234- 

5253. 
For  criticism  and  biography,  see:    Davidson,  Living  Writers  of 

the  South,  pp.  567-573;  Rutherford,  South  in  History  and 

Literature;  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Poets  of  the  South;  Link, 

Pioneers    of    Southern    Literature,    vol.    II,    pp.    385-414; 

Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XII,  pp.  5227-5233. 
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Second  Paper:    By 

Subject :     Timrod  and  Randall. 

a.  Biographical  sketches  of  these  men. 

b.  Individual  qualities  in  the  work  of  each. 

c.  Their  visions  for  the  South. 

d.  Reading  from  their  poetry. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
Henry  Timrod: 

For  selections  from  his  poetry,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp. 
302-318;  Writers  of  South  Carolina,  Wauchope,  pp.  377- 
392;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XII,  pp.  5399-5415. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Link,  Pioneers  of  Souhtern 
Literature,  vol.  I,  pp.  117-148;  Holliday,  History  of 
Southern  Literature,  pp.  321-333;  Rutherford,  The  South 
in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  440-451;  Library  Southern 
Literature,  vol.  XII,  pp.  5391-5398.  Timrod's  "Poems"  are 
issued  in  a  "memorial  edition." 
James  Ryder  Randall: 

For  selections  from  his  poetry,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp. 
356-361;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  X,  pp.  4318-4327. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Davidson,  Living  Writers  of 
the  South,  pp.  439-448;  Rutherford,  The  South  in  History 
and  Literature,  pp.  480-484;  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Poets  of  the 
South;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol  X,  pp.  4309-4317. 
Randall's  poems  are  published  by  Tandy-Thomas  Co., 
New  York. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject :     Ryan  and  McCabe. 

a.  Biographical  sketches  of  these  men. 

6.  Individual  qualities  in  the  work  of  each. 

c.  Their  visions  for  the  South. 

d.  Readings  from  their  poetry. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
Abram  Joseph  Ryan: 

For  selections  from  his  poetry,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp. 
361-365;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  X,  pp.  4627-4644. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Rutherford,  The  South  in 
History  and  Literature,  pp.  463-470;  F.  V.  N.  Painter, 
Poets  of  the  South;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  X, 
pp.  4623-4626.  Ryan's  poems  are  published  by  P.  J. 
Kennedy  and  Sons,  New  York 
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William  Gordon  McCabe: 

For  selections  from  his  poetry,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp. 

365-370;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  3462- 

3476. 
For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Library  Southern  Literature, 

vol.  VIII,  pp.  3459-3461. 

Note:  For  a  discussion  of  the  Civil  War  Poets  as  a  group,  see  Montrose 
J.  Moses,  The  Literature  of  the  South,  Chapters  XIII,  XIV,  XV 
and  XVI.  This  "meeting"  might  well  be  expanded  into  two  or 
even  three  programs.  Where  this  plan  calls  for  two  poets  to 
each  paper,  by  far  the  better  way  would  be  to  take  two  meetings 
and  consider  one  poet  in  each  paper. 
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SEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Novelists  of  the  South   (1) 

Of  the  various  forms  of  creative  writing,  novel,  verse,  short 
story,  etc.,  the  novel  in  the  South  has  until  recent  years  proved 
the  least  worth  while.  ISTow  and  then  a  student  of  a  period  will 
read  some  of  the  works  hy  men  who  are  now  little  more  than 
names  to  us  but  the  general  reader — he  who  reads  for  pleasure — 
finds  few  novels  written  before  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  which  interest  him. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject :     "William  Gilmore  Simms. 

a.  Biographical  sketch  of  Simms. 

b.  His  romances  of  the  Southern  "frontier." 

c.  Romances  of  the  Revolution. 

d.  Consideration  of  Simm's  narrative  style. 

Some  References  foe  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Simms'  work,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp. 
176-191;  Wauchope,  Writers  of  South  Carolina,  pp.  354-370; 
Manly,  Southern  Literature,  pp.  252-265;  Library  Southern  Liter- 
ature, vol.  XI,  pp.  4799-4S31. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  176- 
178;  W.  P.  Trent,  Life  of  William  Gilmore  Simms;  Link, 
Pioneers  of  Southern  Literature,  vol.  I,  pp.  149-221;  Rutherford, 
The  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  168-171;  Library 
Southern  Literature,  vol.  XI,  pp.  4793-4798;  Van  Doren,  The 
American  Novel. 

Novels,  some  of  which  might  be  considered,  are:  Guy  Rivers,  The 
Yemassee,  Beauchampe,  and  Eutaw. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject :     John  Esten  Cooke. 

a.  Biographical  sketch  of  Cooke. 

b.  Cooke's  pre-war  novels — particularly  "The  Virginia  Comedians." 

c.  Novels  of  action — Civil  War  stories. 
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Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Cooke's  work,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp. 
329-337;  Fulton,  Southern  Life  in  Southern  Literature,  pp.  124- 
151,  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  1038-1062. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Davidson,  Living  Writers  of  the 
South,  pp.  105-112;  Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and  Liter- 
ature, pp.  559-561. 

Novels,  some  of  which  might  be  considered,  are:  The  Virginia  Come- 
dians, Sioallow  Barn,  Surry  of  Eagle' s-U  est,  Fairfax,  Wearing 
the  Gray,  Hilt  to  Hilt. 

Third  Paper:    By... 

Subject :     Francis  Hopkinson  Smith. 

a.  Biographical  sketch  of  Smith. 

b.  His  stories  of  achievement.     (Caleb  West,  for  example.) 

c.  Stories  of  sentiment.     (Colonel  Carter,  for  example.) 

d.  Stories  of  art  and  travel.     (White  Umbrella,  for  example.) 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Smith,  see:  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XI, 
pp.  4914-4928. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Rutherford,  The  South  in  History 
and  Literature,  pp.  573-576;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol. 
XI,  pp.  4909-4913. 

Some  novels  which  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  this  report  are:  Colonel 
Carter  of  Cartersville,  Caleb  West,  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn,  Col- 
onel Carter's  Christmas,  Tides  of  Barnegat. 
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EIGHTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Novelists  of  the  South  (11) 

With  Allen,  Fox,  and  Mrs.  Harrison  we  come  to  three  writers 
who,  although  writing  frequently  "local  color"  novels  of  their 
home  districts,  bring  to  the  Southern  novel  a  more  recent  spirit 
of  conscious  artistry  than  was  common  to  the  three  novelists  of 
the  last  meeting.  Emphasis  here  should  probably  be  placed  on 
the  historical-social  element  in  their  work. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject :     James  Lane  Allen. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch  of  Allen. 
6.  Allen's  portrayal  of  Nature. 

c.  "An  epic  of  the  Kentucky  hemp  fields" — "The  Reign  of  Law." 

d.  Allen  and  the  romantic  novel. 

Some  References  fob  this  Paper: 
For  selections  from  Allen,  see:   Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  432-438; 

Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  I,  pp.  46-85. 
For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Baskervill,  Southern  Writers,  vol.  II, 

pp.  152-244;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  I,  pp.  41-45. 
Novels  which  might  be  reviewed  in  this  connection  are:  A  Kentucky 

Cardinal,  Aftermath,   The  Choir  Invisible,   The  Reign  of  Law. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject :     John  Fox,  Jr. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch  of  Fox. 

b.  The  Kentucky  mountaineer  in  Fox's  novels. 

c.  The  Southern  woman  as  presented  by  Fox. 

d.  Fox  as  a  stylist. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
For  selections  from  Fox,  see:  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  IV,  pp. 

1688-1711. 
For  criticism  and  biography,  see:   Rutherford,  The  South  in  History 

and  Literature,  pp.  6001-6004,  and  Library  Southern  Literature, 

vol.  IV,  pp.  1683-1688. 
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Novels  which  might  be  reviewed  in  this  connection  are:  Crittenden, 
Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Gome,  and  Trail  of  the  Lonesome 
Pine.  "Hell  for  Sartin  and  Other  Stories"  might  be  useful  in  a 
discussion  of  local  color,  though  not  a  novel. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject :     Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Harrison. 

b.  Novels  of  Southern  life. 

c.  Novels  of  New  York. 

d.  Civil  War  and  reconstruction  days  in  her  fiction. 

Some  References  fob  this  Paper: 
For  selections  from  Mrs.  Harrison,  see:  Library  Southern  Literature, 

vol.  V,  pp.  2158-2184. 
For  biography  and  criticism,  see:  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  V, 

pp.  2153-2157. 
Novels  which  might  be  reviewed  in  this  connection  are:   The  Carlyles, 

Flower  de  Hundred,  A  Son  of  the  Old  Dominion,  The  Anglo- 

maniacs.    See  also,  Belhaven  Tales. 
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NINTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Story  Writers  of  the  South  (1) 

As  truth  seemed  to  demand  our  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  novel  was  one  of  the  weakest  forms  of  creative  literature  in 
the  South,  so  here  it  dictates  the  statement  that  short  story  fiction 
is  one  of  the  strongest  forms.  To  name  the  writers  of  short  stories 
is  to  call  the  roll  of  the  greatest  names  in  Southern  literature : 
Page,  Harris,  "Craddock,"  Pox,  Smith,  Cable,  Hearn,  Long- 
street,  'Octave  Thanet,"  Allen  and  O.  Henry — these  are  but 
some  who  have  brought  artistry  to  Southern  fiction. 

Pirst  Paper:     By 

Subject :     Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 
6.  A  review  of  Georgia  Scenes, 
c.  Humor  in  Longstreet. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Longstreet,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  121- 
130;  Fulton,  Southern  Life  in  Southern  Literature,  pp.  151-170; 
Library  of  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VII,  pp.  3245-3266. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Judge  Longstreet,  A  Life  Sketch,  by 
0.  P.  Fitzgerald,   (Pub.  House  M.  E.  Church  South,  Nashville) 
Link,   Pioneers    of    Southern   Literature,    vol.    II,    pp.    470-485 
Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  153-160 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VII,  pp.  3241-3244. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject :     Richard  Malcolm  Johnston. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  His  humor. 

c.  His  stories  of  Georgia  life. 

d.  Possibly  a  reading  of  one  of  his  shorter  Dukesborough  Tales. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
For  selections  from  Johnston,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  381-388, 
and  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VI,  pp.  2785-2811. 
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For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Baskervill,  Southern  Writers,  vol.  II, 
pp.  46-82;  Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp. 
339-347;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VI,  pp.  2781-2784. 

Some  fiction  to  read:  Georgia  Sketches,  Dukedborough  Tales,  Little  Ike 
Templin  and  Other  Stories,  Old  Times  in  Middle  Georgia. 

Third  Paper  :    By 

Subject :     Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch  of  Harris. 

b.  Harris  as  a  journalist. 

c.  Harris  and  Southern  folk-lore. 

d.  A  reading  from  Uncle  Remus. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Harris,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  423-432; 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  V,  pp.  2121-2151. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Baskervill,  Life  of  Uncle  Remus, 
(Barbee  Publishing  Company) ;  Baskerville,  Southern  Writers, 
vol.  I,  pp.  41-89;  Rutherford,  South  in  History  and  Literature, 
pp.  505-509;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  V,  pp.  2111-2118; 
and  a  ilLiterary  Autobiography"  in  Lippincott's  Magazine,  vol. 
XXXVII. 

Some  volumes  which  might  be  read,  are:  Balaam  and  His  Master,  and 
Other  Sketches  and  Stories;  Daddy  Jake  the  Runaway,  and 
Short  Stories;  Free  Joe  and  Other  Georgia  Sketches;  Nights 
With  Uncle  Remus;  Told  by  Uncle  Remus;  Uncle  Remus  and 
His  Friends;  Uncle  Remus,  His  Songs  and  Sayings. 

Note:  One  story,  Aeneas  Africanus,  by  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards,  is 
such  a  favorite  with  the  compiler  of  this  program  that  he  is 
almost  inclined  to  give  a  special  paper  to  this  story  alone.  He 
certainly  hopes  that  students  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
story  will  take  an  early  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
it.  It  is  the  title  story  of  a  volume  by  Edwards  and  is,  too, 
printed  separately. 
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TENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  Story  Writers  of  the  South  (11) 
First  Paper:     By 

Subject :     Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

6.  Stories  of  war  times  in  Virginia. 

c.  Portrayal  of  Negro  character. 

d.  Reading  from  Marse  Chan. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Page,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  463-469; 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  IX,  pp.  3854-3887. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Baskervill,  Southern  Writers,  vol. 
II,  pp.  120-152;  Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and  Literature, 
pp.  522-528;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  IX,  pp.  3849-3853. 

Stories  which  will  particularly  repay  study,  are:  Marse  Chan,  Meh 
Lady,  JJnc1  Edinburg,  Polly,  Old  Stracted,  and  volumes  of  stories 
which  should  be  considered  are:  In  Ole  Virginia,  Pastime  Stories, 
and  Bred  in  the  Bone. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject :     George  Washington  Cable. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

&.  Creole  Life  in  the  work  of  Cable. 

c.  Cable's  prose  style. 

d.  Cable  as  a  novelist. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Cable,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  417-423; 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  II,  pp.  624-654. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  II, 
pp.  619-624;  Rutherford,  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp. 
501-504. 

Old  Creole  Days  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  useful  volume  for  a  con- 
sideration of  his  short  stories.  Other  books  which  might  well 
be  reviewed  are:  The  Grandissimes,  Madame  Delphine,  Eincaid's 
Battery,  and  Strong  Hearts. 
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Third  Paper:    By 

Subject :     Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Stories  of  the  plantation  negro. 

c.  Humor  in  the  work  of  Mrs.  Stuart. 

d.  An  estimate  of  her  prose  style. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
For  selections  from  Mrs.  Stuart,  see:  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol. 

XI,  pp.  5152-5161. 
For  criticism  and  biography,  see:    Rutherford,  The  South  in  History 

and  Literature,  pp.  538-541;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XI, 

pp.  5145-5155. 
Some  of  her  works  to  be  studied,  are:    Golden  Wedding  and   Other 

Tales,  Sonny,  Second  Wooing  of  Salina  Sue  and  Other  Stories, 

Napoleon  Jackson,  Gentleman  of  the  Plush  Rocker,  Aunt  Amity's 

Silver  Wedding,  and  Other  Tales. 
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ELEVENTH  MEETING 
Date Place ... 


General  Topic:  "0.  Henry"  (William  Sydney  Porter) 
"]STo  writer  of  distinction  has,  I  think,  been  more  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  short  story  in  English  than  O.  Henry.     Irving, 
Poe,  Hawthorne,  Bret  Harte,  Stevenson,  Kipling,  attained  fame 

in  other  fields The  essential  truthfulness  of  his  art  is 

what  gave  his  work  immediate  recognition,  and  accounts  for  his 
rise  from  journalism  to  literature.  There  is  poignancy  in  his 
pathos;  desolation  in  his  tragedy  and  his  extraordinary  humor 
is  full  of  those  sudden  surprises  that  give  us  delight.  Uncritical 
readers  have  never  been  so  deeply  impressed  with  O.  Henry  as 
have  the  jaded  critics,  weary  of  the  old  trick  a  thousand  times 
repeated,  who  found  in  his  writings  a  freshness  and  originality 
amounting  to  genius."  William  Lyon  Phelps. 

Pirst  Paper:     By 

Subject :     The  Life  of  William  Sydney  Porter. 

a.  Boyhood  and  Youth. 
o.  The  Texas  period. 

Ranch  and  city  life. 

Journalism. 

c.  "The  Shadowed  Years." 

d.  In  "Bagdad-on-the-Subway." 

Three  volumes  which  are  all  but  indispensible  for  this  paper  are: 

0.  Henry  Biography,  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith. 

Through  the  Shadows  With  0.  Henry,  by  Al  Jennings. 

Waifs  and  Strays,  by  0.  Henry.  The  last  part  of  this  volume  is 
given  over  to  appreciations  and  estimates  of  0.  Henry  by 
various  critics  and  writers.  One  feature — the  index  to  the 
O.  Henry  stories,  281-293 — is  invaluable. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject :     The  South  in  O.  Henry's  Stories. 
a.  Local  color  in  these  Southern  stories. 
0.  An  estimate  of  O.  Henry's  "sectionalism." 
c.  Reading  from  A.  Municipal  Report  in  "Strictly  Business." 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
"0.  Henry — A  Memorial  Essay,"  by  Archibald  Henderson. 
The  0.  Henry  Index  in  Waifs  and  Strays  lists  the  author's  southern 
stories,  by  states,  as  follows: 
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Alabama:  The  Ransovic  of  Red  Chief  (In  Whirligigs). 
Georgia:    Hostages   to  Momus    (In   The   Gentle   Reader); 

"The  Rose  of  Dixie"  (In  Options). 
Kentucky:  A  Blackjack  Bargainer  (In  Whirligigs) . 


Shearing  the  Wolf) 
The  Ethics  of  Pig  j 


In  The  Gentle  Grafter) 


Louisiana:  The  Renaissance  at  Charier ol 

Whistling  Dick's  Christmas  Stocking 

Chcrchez  la  Femme 

(In  Roads  of  Destiny) 
Tennessee:   A  Midsummer  Masquerade.      (In   The  Gentle 

Grafter). 

October  and  June  (In  Sixes  and  Sevens). 

The  Whirligig  of  Life  (In  Whirligigs). 
Virginia:  Best  Seller  (In  Options). 
Washington:    The  Hand  That  Rules  the  World   (In  The 

Gentle  Grafter). 

A  Snapshot  at  the  President  (In  Rolling  Stones). 

The  Duplicity  of  Har graves  (In  Sixes  and  Sevens). 
Indefinite:  The  Emancipation  of  Billy  j  (In  Roads  of 

The  Guardian  of  the  Accolade      C  Destiny) . 

The  Church  With  an  Overshot  Wheel  \  (In  Sixes  and 
The  Door  of  Unrest  j  Sevens). 

Note:  The  following  volumes  contain  forty  or  more  Texas  stories: 
The  Gentle  Grafter,  Heart  of  the  West,  Options,  Roads  of 
Destiny,  Rolling  Stones,  Sixes  and  Sevens,  Whirligigs. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject :     ISTew  York  in  O.  Henry's  Stories. 

a.  Social  classes  presented  by  0.  Henry. 

b.  Romance  in  a  great  city. 

c.  Local  color  of  "Bagdad-on-the-Subivay." 

Some  References  foe  this  Paper: 

All  of  the  stories  in  The  Trimmed  Lamp,  in  The  Four  Million  and  in 
The  Voice  of  the  City  deal  with  New  York.  The  same  may  be 
said  for  "Strictly  Business"  with  the  one  exception  of  "The 
Municipal  Report."  The  list  of  New  York  stories  is  too  long  for 
inclusion  here,  but  the  bulk  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  three 
volumes  mentioned  and  in  Options,  Rolling  Stones,  Sixes  and 
Sevens,  and  Roads  of  Destiny. 

Note:  Readers  who  wish  a  one  volume  selection  of  the  stories  of  0. 
Henry  will  do  well  to  get  Selected  Stories  from  0.  Henry,  a 
volume  edited  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith  and  published  by  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York. 
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TWELFTH  MEETING 
Date... Place 

General  Topic:  Three  Women  Writers  of  the  South 

It  seems  likely  that  there  is  a  fairly  large  body  of  anonymous 
literature  in  the  South  written  by  women.  "In  days  gone  by," 
says  Mildred  Rutherford,  in  The  South  in  History  and  Liter- 
ature, "there  was  a  dislike  on  the  part  of  all  Southern  women 
of  having  their  names  appear  in  print,  and  when  any  work  was 
published  it  was  under  an  assumed  name."  Mary  ISToailles  Mur- 
free  enjoyed  her  anonymity  for  years;  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart 
published  her  first  stories  under  a  pseudonym.  But  the  propor- 
tion of  women  writers  of  repute  in  the  South  is  perhaps  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  section  of  the  country.  In  addition  to 
the  three  names  for  this  meeting  some  eight  or  ten  women  writers 
are  considered  in  other  programs  of  this  series. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject :     Margaret  J.  Preston — Poet. 

"The  best  woman  poet  of  the  South  is  undoubtedly  Margaret  J.  Preston. 
If  the  province  of  a  poet  be  to  make  one  think,  to  make  one  act, 
to  attribute  finer  feelings  and  motives  to  actions — then  she  was 
indeed  a  true  poet "  Mildred  Rutherford 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Preston's  life. 

b.  Her  classical  training. 

c.  An  appreciation  of  Beecheiibrook. 

d.  Religious  poetry. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
For  selections  from  her  work,  see:   Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  337- 

343;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  X,  pp.  4239-4254. 
For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Baskervill,  Southern  Writers,  vol.  II, 

pp.  23-46;   Davidson,  Living  Writers  of  the  South,  pp.  431-438; 

Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  431-435; 

Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  X,  pp.  4235-4239. 
Volumes  which  one  will  do  well  to  work  with,  are:  Beechenbrook,  Old 

Songs  and  New,  Cartoons,  For  Love's  Sake,  Colonial  Ballads. 
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Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:   Mary  Johnston — Novelist. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  The  historical  element  in  her  work. 

c.  The  romance  element  in  her  writing. 

d.  A  review  of  her  latest  book — Silver  Cross. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
For  selections  from  her  writing,  see:  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol. 

VI,  pp.  2763-2779. 
For  criticism  and  biography,  see:   Rutherford,  The  South  in  History 

and  Literature,  pp.  612-614;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VI, 

pp.  2757-2762. 
Some  novels  which  ought  to  be  considered,  are:  Prisoners  of  Hope,  To 

Have  and  To  Hold,  Audrey,  The  Long  Role,  Silver  Gross. 

Third  Paper:    By 


Subject :     "Charles  Egbert  Craddock"  (Mary  Woailles 
Murfree)  Short  Story  Writer. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Setting  of  Craddock  stories. 

c.  The  mountaineer  life  portrayed. 

d.  Craddock's  use  of  Nature. 

e.  Craddock's  prose  style. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Craddock's  work,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp. 
438-444;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  3727-3745. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Baskervill,  Southern  Writers,  vol.  I, 
pp.  357-404;  Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and  Literature, 
pp.  510-512;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  3721-3726. 

Volumes  of  short  stories  which  might  be  studied,  are:  In  the  Tennessee 
Mountains,  The  Mystery  of  White  Fall  Mountain,  The  Bush- 
whackers, and  Other  Stories. 
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THIRTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Southern  Lyricists  (1) 

A  program  which  would  hope  to  do  justice  to  all  of  the 
writers  of  lyrics  in  the  South  would  be  too  unwieldy  for  a  hun- 
dred meetings  of  such  scope  as  this.  The  list  suggested  here  is 
frankly  arbitrary  and  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  interests  and  de- 
mands of  any  particular  locality.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that 
the  bulk  of  Southern  poetry  will  loom  larger  once  local  preju- 
dices are  set  apart  and  the  many  names  proposed  for  honors  are 
reduced  to  a  few — a  few  to  be  studied  intensively.  When  that  is 
done,  the  men  to  remain  will  very  probably  be  found  among 
the  two  score  poets  considered  in  this  and  other  meetings. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject :     Francis    Scott    Key    and    Mirabeau    Buona- 
parte Lamar. 

a.  Biographical  notes  on  the  two  men. 

t>.  Conditions  which  led  to  the  writing  of  The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

c.  Reading  of  selections  from  Lamar. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
Selections  from  the  writing  of  Lamar  are  to  be  found,  in:  Trent, 
Southern  Writers,  pp.  158-160  and  Library  Southern  Literature, 
vol.  VII,  pp.  2990-3002.  A  critical  and  biographical  statement  is 
found  in  Library  of  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VII,  pp.  2987-2990. 
Reminiscences  of  Famous  Georgians,  by  L.  L.  Knight  also  con- 
tains information  on  Lamar.  Francis  Scott  Key  is  noted  in  any 
book  on  American  literature  as  well  as  in  Rutherford's  The 
South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  97-100.  Should  the  person 
responsible  for  this  paper  be  able  to  secure  a  copy  of  Lamar's 
Verse  Memorials  (1857)  an  interesting  paper  is  assured.  Trent 
says  this  volume  "is  probably  the  most  extraordinary  repository 
of  extempore  effusions  addressed  by  a  gallant  gentleman  to 
lovely  ladies  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  our  literature. 
The  belles  of  nearly  every  important  Georgia  town  and  of  the 
chief  cities  of  other  Southern  states  are  celebrated  in  easy 
stanzas  " 
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Second  Paper:    By. 


Subject :     Edward  Coote  Pinkney  and  Alexander  Beau- 
fort Meek. 

a.  Brief  biographical  notes  on  the  two  men. 

b.  Estimates  of  the  style  of  Pinkney  and  Meek. 

c.  Reading  of  selections  representative  of  each. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

Selections  from  the  peotry  of  Pinkney  are  found  in  Trent,  Southern 
Writers,  pp.  160-167  and  the  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol. 
IX,  pp.  4067-4078.  Critical  and  biographical  statements  are  given 
in  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  IX,  pp.  4063-4067  and 
Sewanee  Review,  May  1898.  A  volume  of  his  verse  should  be 
secured  for  review. 

Selections  from  the  poetry  of  Meek  are  available  in  Trent,  Southern 
Writers,  pp.  258-286  and  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VIII, 
pp.  3605-362S.  For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Rutherford, 
The  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  199-204,  and  Library 
Southern  Literature,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  3599-3604. 


Third  Paper:    By. 


Subject :     Theodore     O'Hara    and    Philip     Pendleton 
Cooke. 

a.  Brief  biographical  statements  about  these  men. 

b.  Estimate  of  reading  from  O'Hara's  preserved  poems. 

c.  Cooke's  interest  in  mediaeval  literature. 

d.  Reading  of  "Florence  Vane"  by  Cooke. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
Selections  from  these  two  poets  are  found  in  Trent,  Southern  Writers, 
pp.  280-283  and  276-280  as  well  as  The  Library  of  Southern  Liter- 
ature, vol.  IX,  pp.  3827-3831  (O'Hara)  and  vol.  Ill,  pp.  1069-1082 
(Cooke).  The  Century  for  May,  1890  contains  a  valuable  article 
on  O'Hara.  Files  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  from  1835- 
1850  will  give  further  examples  of  the  verses  of  Cooke. 
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topics:  Southern  Lyricists  (11) 

Fibst  Papee:     By 

Subject :     Paul   Hamilton   Hayne  and  Iewin  Russell. 

a.  Brief  biographical  statement  for  each  man. 

b.  Hayne's  poetry  and  the  Confederacy. 

c.  Southern  nature  in  the  Poetry  of  Hayne. 

d.  Russell's  negro  dialect  poems. 

Some  References  foe  this  Papee: 

Paul  Hamilton  Hayne: 

For  selections,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  320-329; 
Wauchope,  Writers  of  South  Carolina,  pp.  203-213;  Library 
Southern  Literature,  vol.  V,  pp.  2272-2297.  For  biograph- 
ical and  critical  materials,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers, 
pp.  318-320;  Wauchope,  Writers  of  South  Carolina; 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  V,  pp.  2265-2271;  Link, 
Pioneers  of  Southern  Literature,  vol.  I,  pp.  43-87;  Ruther- 
ford, South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  452-462;  Holli- 
day,  History  of  Southern  Literature,  pp.  334-343;  Manly, 
Southern  Literature;  Davidson,  Living  Writers  of  the 
South.  For  collections  of  his  poetry,  see:  Poems  (com- 
plete edition)  and  Legends  and  Lyrics. 

Irwin  Russell: 

For  selections,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  457-463  and 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  X,  pp.  4608-4622.  For 
biographical  and  critical  material,  see:  Baskerville, 
Southern  Writers,  vol.  I,  pp.  1-40;  Davidson,  Living 
Writers  of  South,  pp.  508-526;  Rutherford,  South  in 
History  and  Literature,  pp.  542-546;  Library  Southern 
Literature,  vol.  X,  pp.  4601-4607.  His  poems  are  published 
by  the  Century  Company,  New  York. 

Second  Papee:    By 

Subject :     John  Banistee   Tabb   and   Samuel   Mintuen 
Peck. 

a.  Biographical  notes  on  the  two  men. 

b.  Father  Tabb's  work  in  the  field  of  short  lyrics. 

c.  Peck's  society  verse  ("ballroom"  verse). 

d.  Reading  of  Peck's  "Grapevine  Swing." 
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Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

John  Banister  Tabb: 

For  selections,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  475-477; 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XII,  pp.  5167-5177. 
There  is  a  biographical  and  critical  sketch  in  Library 
Southern  Literature,  vol.  XII,  pp.  5163-5166.  His  verses 
are  published  in  various  small  volumes  of  which  Lyrics 
and  Later  Lyrics  are  representative.  A  "selected"  col- 
lection is  published  by  Small,  Maynard,  Boston. 

Samuel  Minturn  Peck: 

For  selections,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  484-492  and 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  IX,  pp.  3957-3979. 
Biographical  and  critical  material  is  found  in  the  follow- 
ing: Baskervill,  Southern  Writers,  vol.  II,  pp.  291-332; 
Rutherford,  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  644-650; 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  IX,  pp.  3951-3956.  Cap 
and  Bells,  Rings  and  Love-Knots,  Chimes  and  Roses  are 
three  volumes  of  verse  published  by  Fred  A.  Stokes  Co., 
New  York.  Alabama  Sketches  (prose)  is  published  by 
A.  C.  McClurg  and  Co.,  Chicago. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject :     Madison  Julius  Oawein. 

a.  Sketch  of  the  life  of  Cawein. 

b.  Kentucky  "color"  in  Cawein's  verse. 

c.  Cawein  as  the  poet  of  beauty. 
eZ.  Classic  qualities  in  his  writing. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Cawein's  verse,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp. 
507-515;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  II,  pp.  790-821. 

For  biographical  and  critical  material,  see:  Baskervill,  Southern 
Writers,  vol.  II,  pp.  332-379;  Rutherford,  South  in  History  and 
Literature,  pp.  676-680;  Townsend,  Kentuckians  in  History  and 
Literature,  pp.  137-152;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  II, 
pp.  785-789. 

His  poems  have  been  published  in  numerous  volumes;  perhaps  the  best 
collection  for  use  in  this  paper  is  the  selection  made  by  himself 
and  published  by  Macmillan.  (This  book  has  an  introduction  by 
William  Dean  Howells). 
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FIFTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Sidney  Lanier 

Teacher,  soldier,  signal  officer  on  Confederate  blockade  run- 
ners, musician,  novelist,  and  poet — Lanier  unites  at  once  much 
of  the  old  and  much  of  the  new  in  the  South.  He  belongs  to 
Dixie  far  more  definitely  than  does  Poe — as  to  the  subject  matter 
of  his  work,  temperament,  and  interests.  In  this  sense,  then,  it 
may  be  argued  that  Lanier  is  the  greatest  of  our  Southern  poets. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject :     The  Life  of  Sydney  Lanier. 

a.  Boyhood  and  youth. 

b.  Service  to  the  Confederacy. 

c.  The  part  music  played  in  his  life. 

d.  His  later  years — music  and  poetry. 

Some  References  foe  this  Paper: 
The  biography  of  Sidney  Lanier,  by  Professor  Mims,  will  be  found  to 
be  the  one  volume  most  useful  for  this  paper.  Other  valuable 
references  are:  Baskervill,  Southern  Writers,  vol.  I,  pp.  137-299; 
Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  485-498; 
Davidson,  Living  Writers  of  the  South;  Library  Southern  Liter- 
ature, vol.  VII,  pp.  3041-3045.  There  is  also  a  fairly  large  maga- 
zine bibliography  on  the  subject. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject :     Lanier  and  Music. 

a.  His  theory  of  the  relations  of  music  to  poetry. 

1.  Reading  from  Song  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  The  Symphony 
by  way  of  illustration. 

b.  Singing  of  Lanier  songs. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
Again  the  biography  of  Lanier  by  Mims  will  be  helpful.  See  also  the 
Letters  of  Sidney  Lanier — especially  those  relating  to  music. 
The  student  who  wishes  to  go  into  this  musical  phase  of  the 
program  thoroughly  ought  to  have  Lanier's  Science  of  Verse. 
Several  of  Lanier's  poems  have  been  set  to  music  by  various 
composers.    A  useful  list  is  appended: 
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Five  Songs  by  Sidney  Lanier  (Music  by  Camp)  John 
Church  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 

Sunset  by  Sidney  Lanier,  (Music  by  Dudley  Buck)  G. 
Schirmer,  New  York. 

Ballad  of  Trees  and  the  Master,  by  Sidney  Lanier,  (Music 
by  Chad  wick)  Chas.  H.  Ditson  and  Co.,  New  York. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject :     Lanier  and  the  South. 

a.  Southern  nature  in  Lanier's  poetry. 

Poems  particularly  useful  here  are:  Corn,  The  Marshes  of  Glynn, 
Song  of  the  Chattahoochee,  From  the  Flats,  Tampa  Robins, 
and  Sunrise. 

b.  Lanier's  dislike  of  industrialism. 

Passages  in  The  Symphony  will  support  this. 

c.  Lanier's  vision  for  the  New  South. 

Corn  is  one  poem  which  will  prove  useful. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
By  far  the  best  material  to  work  with  is  the  poetry  of  Lanier.  A 
thorough  reading  of  his  poems  will  prove  a  pleasant  and  in- 
structive task.  The  references  given  for  the  first  and  second 
papers  will  prove  useful  here — particularly  the  Mims  biography. 
In  addition  one  would  do  well  to  see  the  Cambridge  History  of 
American  Literature,  vol.  II,  pp.  331-346.  Selections  from  the 
poet  are  given  in  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  407-417  and  The 
Library  of  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  3045-3077. 
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SIXTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Southern  Literature — An  Estimate 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  make  a  final  summary  and 
estimate  of  the  literary  value  of  past  work,  to  survey  what  is 
being  done  by  our  writers  to-day,  and  to  attempt  to  indicate  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  That  this  program  may  not  resolve 
itself  into  mere  thoughtless  praise  and  admiration,  it  would 
seem  well  to  have  the  meeting  in  charge  of  that  member  of  the 
organization  whose  bent  is  most  keenly  critical  and  whose  en- 
thusiasm is  well  under  control.  If  the  papers  are  to  be  valuable, 
they  must  be  independent,  original,  and  genuine  efforts  at  sincere 
estimates. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject :     Southern  Literature — Looking  Backward. 

a.  Broad  periods  of  Southern  Literature,  their  characteristics  and 
their  most  important  writers. 

6.  Relative  value  of  the  work  done  in  various  fields  of  writing — verse, 
the  novel,  the  short  story,  oratory  ,etc. 

c.  Conditions  (geographical,  racial,  etc.)  which  have  exerted  an  in- 
fluence on  creative  writing  in  the  South. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
Almost  any  text-book  on  Southern  Literature  will  be  suggestive,  but 
the  student  should  read  these  with  a  firm  determination  to  be 
independent  in  his  conclusions.    The  following  books  have  chap- 
ters or  papers  on  this  subject: 

Link,  Pioneers  of  Southern  Literature,  vol.  I,  pp.  1-42. 

Montrose  Moses,  Literature  of  the  South,  pp.  445-475. 

Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XI,  pp.  5025-5048. 

Note:  It  would  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  have  the  members  of 
the  group  pursuing  this  reading  take  a  vote  on  the  ten  names 
which  have  meant  the  most  in  Southern  literature.  Were  this 
done,  the  compiler  of  this  program  would  be  glad  to  be  notified 
of  the  results  of  the  ballot. 
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Second  Paper:    By. 

Subject :     Contemporary    Literary    Magazines    of    the 
South. 

a.  Brief  sketch  of  Southern  literary  magazines  of  the  past. 

b.  A  consideration  of  present-day  magazines. 
General: 

The  Reviewer — Richmond,  Va.,  Quarterly,  $2.50  a  year. 
The  Double-Dealer — New  Orleans,  monthly,  $2.50  a  year. 
Southern  Magazine — Nashville,  Tenn.,  monthly,  $3.00  a  year. 
All's  Well — Fayetteville,  Ark.,  bi-monthly,  $2.00  a  year. 

Literary  Reviews: 

The  Sewanee  Review — Univ.  of  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  quarterly, 

$2.50  a  year. 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly — Trinity  College,   Durham,  quarterly, 

$2.00  a  year. 
Texas  Review — University  of  Texas,  Austin,  quarterly. 

Poetry  Magazines: 

The  Lyric — Norfolk,  Va.,  a  monthly,  $1.50  a  year. 

The  Fugitive — Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  bi-monthly,  $1.50  a  year. 

The  Nomad — Birmingham,  Ala.,  a  quarterly,  $1.00  a  year. 
Poetry  Society  Year  Books: 

Year  Book,  8.  C.  Society — Charleston,  50c  each. 

Year  Book,  Texas  Society — Dallas,  50c  each. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
The  best  references  here  are  copies  of  the  magazines  discussed.  Those 
listed  under  "b"  can  easily  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  publica- 
tions themselves.  The  magazines  of  the  past  will  not  be  so  easy 
except  where  old  files  are  available.  By  way  of  explanation  of 
the  reason  for  the  great  number  of  literary  magazines  which 
have  been  started  and  failed  it  may  be  of  interest  to  read  O. 
Henry's  story,  "Rose  of  Dixie"  in  the  volume  called  Options. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject :     Southern  Literature — Looking  Forward. 

a.  Are  we  in  the  midst  of  a  real  literary  renaissance? 
6.  A  survey  of  contemporary  writers  of  the  South. 

c.  Literary  material  in  the  South. 
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VOLUMES  OF  POETRY 

Poems  About  God — John  Crowe  Ransom — Henry  Holt,  $1.25. 

Carolina  Chansoms — DuBose  Heyward  and  Harvey  Allen — Macmillan, 

$1.50. 
Sappho  in  Levkas — William  Alexander  Percy — Yale  University  Press. 
In  April  Once — William  Alexander  Percy — Yale  University  Press. 
Wampum  and  Old  Gold — Harvey  Allen  Percy — Yale  University  Press. 
The  Tide  Comes  In — Clement  Wood — E.  P.  Dutton. 
Cups  of  Illusion — Henry  Bellamann — Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  $1.50. 
Lute  and  Furrow — Olive  Tilford  Dargan — Scribner's. 
The  Waggon  and  the  Star — Mary  Sinton  Leitch — B.  J.  Brimmer  Co., 

$1.75. 
Burning  Bush — Karle  Wilson  Baker — Yale  University  Press,  $1.50. 
Under  the  Tree — Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts — B.  W.  Huebsch,  $1.50. 
Star-Dust     and     Gardens — Virginia     Taylor     McCormick,      (Privately 

printed). 
Red  Poppies  in  the  Wheat — John  Richard  Moreland — James  T.  White 

Co. 
Airs  and  Ballads — John  McClure. 

A  Wayside  Lute — Lizette  Woodworth  Reese — 1909,  Thomas  Mosher. 
Spicewood — Lizette  Woodworth  Reese — 1920,   Norman   Remington   Co. 
Wild  Cherry — Lizette  Woodworth  Reese — 1923,  Norman  Remington  Co. 

PROSE  WRITERS 

James  Branch  Cabell, 

Ellen  Glasgow, 

Melville  Davisson  Post, 

H.  L.  Mencken, 

John  Bennett, 

T.  S.  Stribling, 

Ambrose  Gonzales, 

Irvin  S.  Cobb, 

Margaret  Prescott  Montague, 

Mary  Johnston, 

Archibald  Rutledge. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
Since  this  is  a  thoroughly  contemporary  subject  printed  references  are 
rare  and  bound  to  be  of  little  value.  The  paper  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  some  one  who  is  familiar  with  contemporary 
literature  or  anxious  to  learn  something  of  it.  The  best  refer- 
ences are  the  current  literary  magazines  and  modern  books. 
For  "c"  the  April  1922  issue  of  Poetry — A  Magazine  of  Verse 
should  be  read.  This  is  a  "Southern  Number"  given  over  to 
poets  of  the  South  and  contains,  also,  a  very  valuable  article  on 
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Poetry  South  by  Hervey  Allen  and  DuBose  Heyward.  See  also: 
"The  Lyric  South"  in  The  Literary  Review  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  for  September  1,  1923. 

SUGGESTED  MEETINGS 

1.  Different  groups  making  use  of  this  program  will  have  different 
interests  Most  of  the  meetings  here  outlined  are  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  expansion  as  the  material  contained  is  often  too  com- 
prehensive for  a  thorough  handling  in  one  meeting.  The  eleven 
poets  listed  under  the  two  meetings  given  over  to  "Southern 
Lyricists,"  for  example,  might  each  be  the  subject  for  a  paper  or, 
even,  for  a  whole  meeting.  Some  groups  too,  will  wish  to  add 
other  names. 

2.  Groups  in  states  other  than  North  Carolina  will  wish  to  omit  the 
first  two  meetings.  In  their  place  may  be  substituted  meetings  on 
the  literature  of  the  home  state.  The  Library  of  Southern  Liter- 
ature (index  volume)  contains  very  comprehensive  outlines  for 
each  of  the  Southern  states  which  would  serve  as  the  basis  for 
such  programs. 

3.  Politically-minded  groups  may  wish  to  make  a  study  of  the  liter- 
ature of  Southern  statesmanship.  Calhoun,  Hayne,  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  offer  material  which  would  make  a  very  interesting 
meeting. 
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TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  "Studies  in  Southern  Liter- 
ature/' is  $5.00,  for  which  ten  copies  of  the  program  and  one 
copy  of  Trent's  "Southern  Writers"  will  be  supplied.  The  other 
references  will  be  loaned  to  each  club  member  upon  request. 
Application  blanks  will  be  supplied  for  the  use  of  members  in 
ordering  the  reference  material. 

Members  of  clubs  not  registered  for  this  course  will  be  charged 
twenty-five  cents  in  addition  to  the  postage  for  the  loan  of  material 
called  for  in  any  paper  for  this  program. 

Additional  copies  of  the  program  are  fifty  cents  each. 

Additional  copies  of  the  reference  books  may  be  obtained  at 
publishers'  prices,  which  will  be  supplied  on  request. 

THE  LOAN   OF  BOOKS 

Material  for  this  course  will  be  loaned  by  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion upon  the  following  terms :  The  club  must  first  register  and 
pay  the  required  fee,  or  individual  members  must  pay  twenty-five 
cents  for  each  request.  The  secretary  should  order  material  at 
least  two  weeks  before  it  is  to  be  used.  Requests  for  books  by 
return  mail  will  be  attended  to,  but  no  guarantee  is  made  that 
they  will  reach  their  destination  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

Books  and  other  material  must  be  returned  within  two  weeks 
from  the  date  received.  Upon  request,  the  time  on  books  will  be 
extended  one  week,  provided  the  club  registration  number  and 
the  date  stamped  in  book  are  given.  The  club  is  subject  to  a  fine 
of  five  cents  a  day  on  each  package  kept  over  two  weeks. 

Transportation  charges  both  ways  are  borne  by  the  club.  This 
includes  posting  and  packing. 

Address  all  correspondence  concerning  this  program  to 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS  SECTION, 

Bureau  of  Public  Discussion, 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  N".  C. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Extension  Classes  Defined 

As  a  part  of  its  extension  service,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  conducts  extension  classes  at  certain  centers  through- 
out the  State.  These  classes  are  taught  by  members  of  the 
University  faculty  and  the  work  offered  corresponds  very  closely 
with  that  given  in  similar  courses  at  the  University.  Ex- 
tension classes  do  not  conflict  with,  nor  duplicate,  the  work 
offered  in  local  high  schools  through  either  day  or  evening- 
classes  ;  the  work  is  distinctly  of  a  college  or  university  grade. 
Courses  of  both  a  vocational  and  cultural  nature  are  offered. 

Purpose  of  Extension  Classes 

Extension  classes  are  offered  to  serve  the  needs  of  ambitious 
men  and  women  of  any  age  or  training  who  desire  the  advantages 
of  University  training,  but  who  cannot  attend  a  university  or 
college.  Extension  classes  afford  a  means  by  which  the  Univer- 
sity can  carry  the  advantages  of  University  training  to  the 
people  of  the  State ;  they  make  the  State  the  campus  of  the 
University. 

Admission  and  Credit 

Any  man  or  woman  in  this  State  will  be  admitted  to  an 
extension  class  upon  payment  of  the  class  fee  and  submission 
of  evidence  of  ability  to  pursue  the  course  profitably.     Three 
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classes  of  students  may  thus  be  reached:  First,  those  who  wish 
to  join  the  class  and  attend  the  lectures  but  who  do  not  care 
to  work  up  the  class  assignments  nor  take  the  final  examina- 
tions. To  these  students  no  credit  will  be  given.  Second, 
those  students  who  cannot  meet  the  University's  requirements 
but  who  wish  to  attend  the  lectures  and  work  up  the  class 
assignments  and  take  the  final  examinations.  Students  in  tbis 
group,  upon  satisfactorily  completing  the  course,  will  be  entitled 
to  a  University  non-credit  certificate.  Third,  those  students 
who  wish  to  receive  full  University  credit  for  the  course.  This 
group  must  comply  with  the  regular  entrance  requirements  of 
the  University,  must  attend  the  prescribed  number  of  class 
meetings,  and  must  pass  successfully  all  assignments.  A  stu- 
dent who  has  received  credit  for  a  course  from  a  recognized 
institution  is  not  permitted  to  take  the  same  or  similar  courses 
in  extension  and  receive  credit  for  both. 

The  best  work  can  be  done  in  extension  classes  when  students 
more  nearly  alike  in  training,  ability,  and  interest  comprise  a 
slass  group.  This  fact  should  be  fully  realized  by  local  people 
interested  in  working  up  an  enrollment  for  any  prospective 
class. 

Extension  Centers 

Any  city  or  community  in  the  State  in  which  the  University 
conducts  extension  classes  is  called  an  extension  center.  Many 
different  courses  may  be  offered  in  a  single  community.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  the  extension  classes  are 
taught  by  members  of  the  University  faculty  who  have  very 
heavy  teaching  schedules  at  the  University,  most  of  the  extension 
centers  at  present  will  have  to  be  near  Chapel  Hill.  Pull-time 
extension  teachers  have  been  added  to  the  faculty  of  some 
departments,  however,  and  this  makes  possible  the  organization 
of  extension  centers  in  more  remote  sections  of  the  state. 

Registration 

Since  the  extension  classes  are  scattered  over  a  wide  area 
and  are  offered  in  a  number  of  relatively  small  communities, 
it  is  difficult  to  announce  specific  courses  for  any  given  com- 
munity, or  to  announce  certain  dates  for  registration.     Persons 
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in  any  community  who  are  interested  in  working  up  a  class 
for  any  of  the  courses  offered  through  extension  are  requested 
to  write  to  the  Director  of  Extension  Teaching  at  Chapel  Hill. 
The  director's  office  will  then  furnish  those  interested  with 
registration  blanks  on  which  to  secure  enrollments.  In  addition, 
the  home  office  can  aid  materially  in  organizing  the  class  by 
making  general  announcements  concerning  the  course  through 
local  newspapers  and  through  other  agencies  which  the  Exten- 
sion Division  has  at  its  command. 

Extension  Term 

The  extension  class  teaching  year  will  be  divided  into  two 
terms  of  sixteen  or  more  weeks  each.  The  first  term  of  each  year 
begins  the  first  of  October  and  ends  with  the  month  of  January ; 
the  second  term  commences  February  1  and  ends  in  May. 

Fees 

A  registration  fee  of  $10  will  be  charged  each  student 
for  each  course  in  which  he  enrolls  in  any  extension  term.  This 
fee  goes  to  pay  the  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  the 
instructor.  This  registration  fee  is  the  only  cost  to  the  student 
other  than  the  price  of  the  text  book  or  other  class  materials 
which  may  be  required  by  the  instructor. 

Class  Meeting 

Each  class  will  meet  at  least  once  a  week  in  some  suitable 
building  convenient  to  the  students,  and  at  some  hour  con- 
venient to  both  students  and  instructors.  Generally  these  classes 
will  be  held  in  the  evenings  commencing  about  seven-thirty. 
Each  meeting,  unless  otherwise  arranged  in  cases  of  non-credit 
courses,  will  be  for  an  hour  and  forty-five  minute  period.  There 
will  be  sixteen  such  meetings — generally  one  meeting  each  week 
until  the  course  is  completed. 

Class  Attendance 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  student  to  attend  the  class  meetings 
regularly.  For  credit  towards  a  degree,  or  for  credit  towards 
raising  the  grade  of  a  teacher's  certificate,  attendance  at  four- 
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teen  of  the  sixteen  meetings  is  required.  In  eases  of  sickness  or 
other  unusual  conditions,  however,  a  student  may  be  excused 
from  further  absences  upon  recommendation  of  the  instructor. 
For  a  non-credit  certificate  given  by  the  University  for  com- 
pleting a  course  attendance  at  three-quarters  of  the  meetings  is 
required. 

Courses  Offered 

It  is  not  practicable  to  offer  through  extension  some  courses 
now  being  given  at  the  University.  Certain  courses,  by  their 
very  nature,  cannot  be  offered  as  extension  classes.  Courses  that 
require  laboratory  facilities  are  an  example.  In  general,  how- 
ever, whenever  the  nature  of  a  course  now  being  offered  at  the 
University  is  such  that  it  may  be  offered  in  extension  centers, 
and  when  as  many  as  fifteen  students  in  any  community  in  the 
State  register  for  it,  the  department  of  extension  teaching,  by 
confering  with  the  proper  department  at  the  University,  will 
try  to  provide  an  instructor.  The  number  of  extension  courses 
which  can  be  offered  will  be  determined  by  the  resources  which 
the  University  has  at  its  command.  At  present  facilities  are 
such  that  extension  classes  in  the  following  subjects  are  offered : 
Education,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Accounting ,  Banking,  Adver- 
tising, Salesmanship,  Economics,  Philosophy,  Biblical  History 
and  English.  The  subjects  are  given  in  the  order  in  which  the 
possibilities  for  expansion  seem  greatest.  In  other  words,  more 
courses  can  be  offered  at  present  in  the  subjects  first  mentioned 
in  this  list  than  in  the  ones  that  follow.  Other  courses  may 
be  added  to  this  list. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


The  following  courses  are  practically  identical  with  courses 
offered  in  the  University.  The  course  numbers  correspond  with 
the  course  numbers  as  announced  in  the  regular  University  cata- 
logue. The  letter  "E"  which  appears  before  each  course  num- 
ber merely  indicates  that  the  course  is  offered  through  the 
department  of  extension  teaching. 

SOCIOLOGY 

E.  10.    SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 
Professor  Oduji. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  outline  for 
the  study  of  social  problems  in  such  a  way  as  to  approach  a  sort 
of  system  of  social  philosophy  as  well.  To  this  end  the  course 
is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  has  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  his  relation  to  the  social  institutions 
and  the  relation  of  the  institutions  to  the  individual.  The  second 
attempts  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  main  social  problems  as 
related  to  each  of  the  six  major  institutions:  home  and  family, 
school  and  education,  church  and  religion,  state  and  government, 
industry  and  work,  community  and  associations.  The  third  part 
undertakes  to  evaluate  democracy  as  the  chief  mode  of  social 
progress  and  especially  to  work  out  certain  principles  of  public- 
welfare. 

E.  10.    SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 
Professor  Meyer. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  modern  social  problems  and 
to  develop  leadership  and  constructive  thought  in  the  attempts  at 
solutions.  The  problem,  its  extent  and  distribution,  its  effects 
and  causes  are  treated.  Curative  and  preventive  suggestions  are 
given.  The  text  used  is:  Elwood's  Sociology  and  Modem  Social 
Problems.  An  introductory  study  of  society  is  made.  The  bearing 
of  the  theory  of  evolution  and  the  relation  of  modern  psychology 
to  social  problems  is  discussed.  There  is  a  general  study  of  the 
relation  of  sociology  to  other  subjects.  The  family  is  the  first 
study  made;  its  origin,  growth,  structure  and  activities  are  noted 
and  the  leading  problems  of  the  family  are  discussed.  The  growth 
of  population,  immigration,  and  the  negro  form  a  group  of  prob- 
lems. Unemployment,  child  welfare  and  child  labor,  poverty,  paup- 
erism, and  crime  are  taken  up.     Attention  is  given  to  constructive 
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and  preventive  measures  with  special  emphasis  on  the  conservation 
of  human,  animal  and  plant  life.  A  theoretical  summary  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  finish  the  course. 

E.  24.    COMMUNITY   PLAY   AND   KECREATION. 
Professor  Meyer. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  course  designed  to  aid  school  teachers, 
social  workers,  and  community  leaders  along  play  and  recreational 
lines.  General  place  of  recreation  and  play  in  the  social  order. 
A  study  of  the  theories  of  play,  taking  the  natural  instinct  as  a 
basis.  Hunting  and  fighting  plays,  homing  plays,  fire  and  Avatcr 
plays.  Sex  differences — concentration  .and  separation.  The  play- 
ground. Equipment.  Games  and  game  analysis.  Festivals.  Gen- 
eral recreation.  Plays.  Pageants.  Story  telling.  Holidays. 
Making  programs.  Obtaining  funds  for  equipment.  General 
trends.      Play   and   education.     Play   and   democracy. 

E.     L    COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 
Professor  Steiner. 

Principles  of  collective  behavior  and  social  control  in  their  appli- 
cation to  problems  of  community  work.  Analysis  of  different 
types  of  communities.  Technique  of  community  diagnosis.  Fun- 
damental factors  involved  in  community  organization.  Evaluation 
of  methods  of  community  work.  Study  of  examples  of  successful 
experiments  in  community  organization.  This  is  a  professional 
course  designed  primarily  for  teachers,  social  workers,  county 
superintendents  of  public  welfare,  and  others  interested  in  com- 
munity work. 

EDUCATION 

E.  29.    PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA. 
Professor  Mosher. 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  American  schools.  Starting  with  a 
brief  survey  of  such  European  conditions  as  influenced  educational 
practice  in  America,  the  history  of  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education  is  traced  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  down  to  the  present  time.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  free  schools  supported  at  public 
expense  and  to  attendant  educational  theories.  The  subject  is 
treated  from  the  social  viewpoint  throughout.  Text-book,  lectures, 
special   readings,  and   reports. 

E.  55.    SOCIAL  POLICY  AND  EDUCATION. 
Professor  Mosher. 

Fundamental  problems  in  the  social  and  ethical  theory  of  educa- 
tion. Throughout  the  course  the  school  as  a  social  agency  is 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  social  ideals  and  the  social 
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organization  peculiar  to  the  American  Democracy.  Problems  of 
social  progress  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  education,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  define  a  social  policy  for  education,  and  the 
vital  educational  issues  involved  in  that  policy  are  freely  discussed. 
Text-book,    lectures,   reports   and   special   investigations. 

E.  62.    TESTS   AND  MEASUREMENTS. 
Professor  Mosher. 

A  short  time  is  devoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  course  to  a  study 
of  the  elements  of  statistical  methods  in  order  that  students  may 
be  able  to  cope  understanding^  with  the  mathematical  aspects 
of  the  subject.  The  major  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  reasons  for  and  the  uses  of  intelligence  and 
achievement  tests.  Attention  is  concentrated  upon  a  selected  list 
of  tests  and  scales,  some  especially  usable  in  the  elementary  and 
others  in  the  secondary  school.  Abundant  opportunity  for  the 
giving  and  scoring  of  tests  is  afforded  to  the  end  that  students 
may  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  these  modern  methods  of 
measuring  results  of  instruction  to  make  practical  use  of  them 
in  the  schoolroom.  Text-book,  demonstration,  problems,  and  criti- 
cal  discussions. 

E.   62.    TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 
Professor  Jordan. 

The  critical  study  of  scientific  methods  employed  in  measuring 
schoolroom  instruction.  Special  consideration  is  given  the  stan 
dard  tests  and  scales  for  the  measuring  of  educational  attainments 
together  with  the  technique  of  applying  these  to  the  measurement 
of  class  room  products.  Practice  is  given  in  applying  tests  in 
reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  composition, 
and  history. 

E.  62.    TESTS    AND    MEASUPiEMENTS. 
Professor  Trabue. 

This  course  consists  of  demonstrations,  practical  exercises,  read- 
ings, and  lectures  in  the  field  of  educational  and  mental  tests. 
Each  student  administers  various  tests  to  an  entire  class  of  pupils 
and  reports  the  results  to  the  instructor.  Methods  of  interpretation 
and  statistical  analysis  are  mastered  by  easy  stages,  and  a  back 
ground  for  the  critical  study  of  new  tests  is  developed.  Textbook : 
Trabue 's  Measuring  Eesults  in  Education. 

E.  20.    PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Jordan. 

A  general  course  in  psychology  emphasizing  particularly  its  appli- 
cation  to  education  and  to  general  social  problems. 
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COMMERCE 
E.  31.    BANKING. 

Professor  Murciiison. 

Organization  and  management  of  a  commercial  hank.  Duties 
and  responsibilities  of  different  departments  and  officials.  Hand- 
ling of  credit  instruments,  checks,  drafts,  acceptances,  and  bills 
of  exchange.  Clearance  and  collection  operations.  Process  of 
financing  the  business  man.  Determination  of  a  line  of  credit- 
Analysis  of  the  borrower's  statement,  and  the  chief  principles  and 
forces  goyerning  the  extension  of  credit.  Building  up  the  banks' 
portfolio.  Different  types  of  loans  and  investments.  Inter-rela- 
tionships of  deposits,  reserves,  and  loans.  Banking  and  the  busi- 
ness cycle.  Relation  of  the  individual  bank  to  the  banking  system 
as  a  whole-. 

E.  60.    BUSINESS  LAW. 
Professor  Atkins. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding 
of  the  main  principles  of  law  which  govern  in  the  daily  conduct 
of  business.  The  topics  discussed  are :  Contracts,  agencies,  negoti- 
able instruments,  sales,  bailments,  corporations,  partnerships,  and 
bankruptcy. 

E.  20.    SALESMANSHIP. 
Professor  Fernald. 

This  course  will  include  a  careful  analysis  of  the  psychology  of 
selling;  the  qualifications  of  a  good  salesman,  and  their  develop- 
ment; the  relative  value  of  suggestion,  persuasion,  and  argument 
in  securing  decision;  the  scientific  analysis  of  a  sale — the  pre- 
approach,  the  demonstration  and  consummation.  Typical  prob- 
lems in  selling  at  retail  and  wholesale  and  in  marketing  various 
types   of  specialties  are  presented. 

E.  21.    ADVERTISING. 

Professor  Fernald. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  psychological  basis  of 
advertising,  the  types  of  advertising,  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
various  lines  of  business,  the  relative  value  of  the  various  media, 
the  mechanism  of  an  advertisement  and  methods  of  testing  effec- 
tiveness. Attention  is  also  given  to  the  work  of  planning  and 
executing  an  advertising  campaign  and  cheeking  up  results. 
Practical  problems  are   a   part   of  the   course. 
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ENGLISH 
E.  16.    PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Professor  McKie. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  training  in  clear,  effective 
speaking.  In  securing  that  object  the  following  aspects  of  speech 
are  dealt  with :  voice  and  gesture,  the  relation  of  speaker  and 
audience;  analysis  of  speech  subject,  the  selection  and  organiza- 
tion of  material  (such  as  evidence  in  argumentative  speeches), 
defeating;  forms  of  speech  other  than  argumentative  with  special 
consideration  of  the  audience, — the  psychology  of  the  audience  and 
persuasion. 

E.  59.    AMEEICAN  LITERATURE. 
Professor  McKie. 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 
Specimens  of  the  works  of  the  principal  writers  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed, and  written  reports  are  required. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
French 
E.     1.    ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  BY  MODERN  METHODS. 

Professor  Learned. 

A    beginner 's    course    illustrating    the    various    methods    in    vogue, 

with   emphasis    on   the   "Direct   Method;"   designed   to   show   how 

college  entrance  requirements  may  best  be  met  by  the  high  school 

course. 

E.     2.    HISTORICAL  FRENCH  GRAMMAR, 
Professor  Learned. 

The  development  of  the  Vulgar  Latin  of  the  early  Roman  Empire 
in  the  provinces  through  the  Middle  Ages  to  Modern  French, 
designed  especially  to  aid  the  teacher  in  presenting  the  difficul- 
ties of  French  grammar  to  elementary  students ;  so-called  irregular 
verbs,  disjunctive  pronouns,  pronunciation,  etc.  If  desired,  and 
time   permits,   mediaeval  texts  may  be   read. 

MATHEMATICS 
E.     1.    COLLEGE  ALGEBRA. 

Professor  Winsor. 

A  general  course  dealing  with  exponents,  quadratic  equations, 
surds,  imaginaries,  progressions,  bionomial  theorem,  permuta- 
tions, and  combinations,  determinants,  graphical  methods,  trans- 
formations, Horner's  method  of  approximation. 
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E.     2.    TRIGONOMETRY. 
Professor  Winsor. 

A  general  course  dealing  with  trigonometric  functions,  unit  circle, 
radian  measure,  identities,  equations,  angle  sum  and  difference 
formulas  with  special  attention  to  the  solution  of  triangles,  right 
and  oblique,  plane  and  spherical. 

E.     3.    ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY. 
Professor  Winsor. 

A  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  analytic  geometry,  the  straight 
line,  circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  hyperbola,  higher  plane  curves,  trans- 
formations of  co-ordinates,  geometry  of  space. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY 

E.     1.    THE  MAKING  OF  OUR  BIBLE. 

Professor  Bernard. 

This  course,  as  its  title  implies,  aims  to  set  forth  the  facts  of  the 
production  and  preservation  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  contained  in  the  Bible.  Its  method  will  be  free  from 
theological  or  controversial  bias.  Such  a  course  seems  particularly 
pertinent  today  when  both  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  Bible  are 
subjecting  it  to  much  uninformed  discussion.  The  course  will  fall 
naturally  into  the  following  divisions : 

I.  The   Separate  Books — When  written,   by  whom,   and   for   what 
purpose,   with   some    emphasis   on  the  literary   type   of   each. 

II.  The   Canon — How  these   books   were   later   collected   into    one 
volume  and  authorized  by  the  early  church. 

III.  The  Manuscripts — How  these  books  were  copied,  transmitted 
and  preserved  until  the  art  of  printing.  Some  account  of  the 
science  of  textual  criticism. 

IV.  The  Versions — The  translation  of  the  books  into  other  lan- 
guages than  Greek,  the  value  and  reliability  of  these  translations, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  two  great  English  versions  of  1611 
and  18S5. 

PHILOSOPHY 

E.     1.    AN   INTRODUCTION   TO   PHILOSOPHY. 
Professor  Smart. 

Content  and  Method :  An  attempt  to  state  as  clearly  and  simply 
as  possible  the  solutions  offered  by  some  of  the  world's  great 
thinkers  to  certain  inevitable  philosophical  problems  involved  in 
human  life  and  experience;  and  to  show  the  relation  of  these 
problems  and  their  solutions  to  various  social,  political  and  edu- 
cational movements,  and  to  the  general  culture  and  civilization  of 
the  times. 
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RURAL  SOCIAL  ECONOMICS 
E.  20.    NORTH   CAROLINA:     ECONOMIC   AND    SOCIAL. 
Professor  Hobfs. 

A  course  on  North  Carolina :  Geography  and  physical  resources, 
agriculture,  industry,  population,  wealth,  welfare.  Especially  de- 
signed for  teachers  and  students  of  State  affairs. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
E.  1.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING. 

Professor  Dashiell. 

A  study  of  how  learning  proceeds.  The  class  will  be  given  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations  throughout  the  course;  and  this  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  principles  involved,  such  as 
the  training  of  different  kinds  of  functions  as  motor  habits,  mem- 
ory, etc.,  various  methods  of  learning,  the  effects  of  interests  and 
incentives,  transference  and  interference,  individual  differences 
in  learning,  etc. 

E.  37.    THE   PSYCHOLOGY   OF  PERSONALITY. 
Professor  Allport. 

This  course  deals  with  the  aggregation  of  traits,  habits,  and 
abilities  which  make  up  an  individual's  personality.  It  begins 
with  a  study  of  such  fundamentals  as  instincts,  emotions,  and 
learning.  Intelligence,  energy,  temperament,  and  other  heredi- 
tary traits  are  considered,  as  well  as  the  acquired  traits  of  ambi- 
tion, leadership,  expansivenessj  social  adaptability,  and  character. 
Numerous  tests  of  personality  traits,  as  well  as  rating  scales,  are 
employed.  The  method  throughout  will  be  (1)  to  define  traits 
and  explain  how  they  have  been  acquired;  (2)  to  measure  them; 
and  (3)  to  show  how  to  improve  them  in  self  or  in  others.  The 
course  should  be  useful  to  those  whose  work  brings  them  into  social 
contacts,  including  teachers,  salesmen,  factory  managers,  store  sup- 
ervisors, ministers,  and  parents.  Lectures,  class  experiments,  and 
readings. 
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EXTENSION  LEAFLETS 


Vol.  I,  No.  10.  Selections  for  Speaking  in  the  Publie  Schools. — I:  Lee,  Lincoln 
and   Washington   Anniversaries.      Price    10c. 

Vol.  I,  No.  12.  American  Ideals  in  American  Literature — A  Syllabus.  Prict 
10c. 

Vol.        I,    No.    14,   National  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature.     Price  50c. 

Vol.  1,  No.  ]  ti.  Tlie  Community  Pageant.  An  Agency  for  the  Promotion  of 
Democracy.      Price   10c. 

Vol.     II,    No.      4.   The   American    University   and  the   New   Nationalism.      Free. 

Vol.  II,  No.  5.  A  Syllabus  of  Comparative  Government  and  National  Ideals. 
Price   25c. 

Vol.     II,    No.      6.   Reconstruction    and    Citizenship.       Free. 

Vol.  II,  No.  7.  Studies  in  the  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  Women  as 
Affected  by  the  War.     Price  10c. 

Vol.     II,   No.      9.   Sanitation   in  the  South.      Price   25c. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.  Country  Home  Comforts  and  Conveniences  Series.  Parts  I 
and   II.     Free. 

Vol.  III.    No.      4.   Physical  Education.      Free. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  7.  Our  Heritage.  A  Study  through  Literature  of  the  American 
Tradition.      For   Women's    Clubs.      Price    35c. 

Vol.   Ill,   No.      8.   The   Consolidation   of  Rural   Schools.      Price    25c. 

Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  9  &  10.  Development  of  Farm  Water  Power,  Country  Home  Com- 
forts and  Conveniences.      Series  No.   I,   Part  III.      Free. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  1.  Constructive  Ventures  in  Government :  A  Manual  of  Discussion 
and  Study  of  Woman's  New  Part  in  the  Newer  Ideals  of 
Citizenship.     For  Women's   Clubs.      Price   50c. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  2.  Construction  of  Farm,  Telephone  Lines.  Country  Home  Com- 
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Letter  of  Introduction 


Jane  Addains,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  once  said  that  vice  is 
"merely  a  love  for  pleasure  gone  wrong."  Her  statement  has 
profound  educational  significance.  It  is  through  play  that  the 
child  naturally  expresses  his  love  for  pleasure,  and  properly 
directed  play  should  therefore  occupy  an  important  place  in  his 
educational  life.  Through  play,  habits  of  harmless  enjoyment 
may  be  formed  which  will  largely  determine  permanent  attitudes 
toward  not  only  his  school  work  but  even  the  larger  life  he  is  to 
enter  upon  after  leaving  school.  I  suspect  that  this  matter  has 
deeper  bearing  not  only  upon  social  hygiene  but  upon  mental 
hygiene  as  well  than  is  generally  recognized  by  teachers. 

Children  who  are  denied  opportunities  to  form  habits  of 
harmless  enjoyment  and  thus  develop  wholesome  attitudes  to- 
ward their  school  work,  as  well  as  toward  life  in  general,  sooner 
or  later  are  going  to  find  outlets  for  their  play  energies  that 
may  not  be  wholesome  either  socially  or  mentally.  One  thing 
they  do  need  is  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  play  and 
through  play  to  put  a  little  more  joy  into  their  daily  tasks. 
These  tireless  energies  of  theirs,  always  striving  for  expression, 
are  fundamental  forces  of  development  and  can  be  directed  into 
proper  channels  and  used  to  good  ends.  The  school  must  recog- 
nize this  fact  and  it  must  assume  its  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  directing  and  guiding  them. 

Professor  Meyer  has  offered  many  valuable  suggestions  for 
correlating  play  with  school  work.  These  suggestions  impress 
me  as  being  very  practical  and  sound.  They  can  be  used  in  any 
school  anywhere  whether  it  be  large  or  small.  His  views  are  not 
radical ;  they  are  indeed  conservative.  He  has  pointed  out  some 
of  the  opportunities  and  some  of  the  ways  afforded  by  the  differ- 
ent subjects  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  I  am  sure  this 
little  bulletin  will  be  welcomed  by  those  teachers  into  whose 
hands  it  may  come.  If  they  will  only  try  out  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions, they  will  probably  be  surprised  to  see  how  some  of  the 
drudgery  may  be  taken  out  of  routine  teaching  and  how  some 
little  pleasure  may  take  its  place. 

N.  W.  Walker. 


COPYRIGHTED,   1924,  BY  THE 
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CORRELATING  PLAY  AND  CLASS 
ROOM  WORK 


The  problem  of  school  mortality  still  confronts  us.  While 
compulsory  education  laws  have  forced  the  child  into  the  school 
they  have  not,  in  every  instance,  kept  the  child  there  as  long  as 
it  should  stay.  There  is  ever  before  us  the  problem  of  making 
the  school  attractive — this  business  of  selling  education  to  the 
coming  generations.  Large  sums  are  spent  for  better  build- 
ings. Much  attention  is  being  given  to  a  highly  effective  and 
workable  curriculum.  There  is  unusual  interest  in  athletics ; 
and  this  phase  of  school  life  helps  to  hold  the  student.  Appre- 
ciation of  individual  development  is  a  part  of  the  new  order. 
There  is  another  force  for  interest  that  often  needs  attention, 
that  plays  an  important  part  in  making  the  school  attractive — 
class  room  method  and  procedure. 

To  sit  for  a  day  in  a  class  room  observing  indications  of  phy- 
sical and  mental  strain  and  fatigue  is  to  be  convinced  beyond 
question  that  the  school  room  work  and  conditions  induce  a  tre- 
mendous nervous  strain.  This  is  wrought  not  only  through  pro- 
longed concentration  on  school  subjects  but  through  the  abnor- 
mal repression  of  movement  and  social  intercourse  that  becomes 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  proper  condi- 
tions of  study.  It  is  also  true  that  many  teachers  lack  pedagogi- 
cal training,  fall  into  ruts  of  teaching  methods,  and  lose  interest 
in  class  room  activity.  It  is  in  the  class  room  that  the  child 
spends  much  time.  This  strain,  this  lack  of  interest,  and  this 
failure  to  change  methods  can  be  greatly  reduced  and  often 
totally  alleviated. 

Work  must  be  interesting  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
Class  room  work  is  too  often  dull  and  uninteresting — even  a 
complete  failure  at  times — because  the  same  old  things  happen 
in  the  same  old  way  day  after  day.  The  drill,  the  textbook,  and 
the  lecture  methods  are  all  good,  yet  they  become  monotonous 
and  ineffective  if  over  used  and  not  supplemented. 
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It  is  with  these  ideas  in  mind  that  the  bulletin  is  presented. 
It  comes  as  an  aid.  There  is  no  attempt  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  means  and  ways  of  correlating  play  and  class  room 
work.  The  suggestions  are  given  with  a  desire  to  help  the  sit- 
uation in  many  class  rooms.  It  is  hoped  that  the  plans  pre- 
sented may  be  suggestive  of  other  plans  and  that  they  may  make 
school  life  happier  and  school  days  more  enjoyable  and  lasting 
for  many  boys  and  girls  of  the  State. 

PLAY 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  a  discussion  of  the  philosophy 
of  play  and  its  many  values.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  whole  life 
of  the  child  is  a  play  life.  The  child  is  the  true  amateur  of  play. 
He  does  most  things  for  the  love  of  it.  Among  all  workers  he 
is  a  player.  With  the  child's  whole  interest  in  play  it  is  nec- 
essary, whatever  the  matter  in  hand,  that  the  method  be  a  play 
method  to  produce  the  best  results.  Business  bent,  therefore, 
whatever  we  want  a  child  to  do  heartily  and  well  must  be  con- 
trived and  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  play. 

Play  offers  a  wealth  of  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  social 
values.  As  a  preventive  for  the  many  ills  of  childhood  it  stands 
among  the  first.  In  character  building,  where  such  traits  as  fair 
play,  honorable  conduct,  love  of  law  and  order,  obedience,  alert- 
ness, imagination,  and  a  host  of  constructive  forces  are  devel- 
oped, a  play  life,  supervised  and  guided  in  a  wholesome  way, 
offers  a  fair  field  for  attainment.  The  teacher  who  can  put  the 
play  attitude  into  her  class  room  in  a  wholesome  and  correlated 
way  is  fortunate.  Surely,  in  such  a  case,  the  recitations  are  in- 
teresting, the  hours  enjoyable,  and  the  general  spirit  of  life 
happy. 

CORRELATING  PLAY  AND  CLASS  ROOM  WORK 

Education  is  character  building.  Should  it  not  be  the  aim  in 
every  subject  to  make  some  contribution  toward  gaining  this  end? 
Is  it  not  true  that  we  need  the  very  best  from  every  subject  to 
obtain  the  best  for  the  individual  and  the  group?  Thus  a  pro- 
gram of  thorough  correlation  is  needed.  More  attention  could  be 
given  to  a  general  program  of  correlation.  In  this  way  a  clearer 
interpretation  may  be  made  of  every  subject.     So  as  play  enters 
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as  a  pedagogical  tool  we  find  its  best  expression  not  in  a  selfish 
spirit  but  working  with  all  subjects — helping  them  to  be  more 
useful  and  more  effective  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  social  order.  Play  may  be  correlated  with  every 
subject  in  the  curriculum  and  in  every  grade  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. There  are  some  subjects,  such  as  arithmetic,  English,  and 
spelling  that  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  correlation.  But 
by  ingenuity,  thoughtful  planning,  and  imagination  play  may  be 
effectively  introduced  into  all  subjects. 

PROPER  INTERPRETATION 

Some  of  us  are  inclined  to  think,  perhaps,  that  the  love  of 
play  will  interfere  with  the  love  of  work.  But  one  can  take 
issue  with  this  statement,  since  the  more  a  child  plays  the  more 
likely  it  is  he  will  love  to  work.  There  have  been  criticisms  on 
the  "sugar  coating"  of  school  work,  but  they  are  made  by  those 
who  do  not  understand  what  play  is.  Johnson  says,  "to  sweeten, 
work  with  a  real  joy  in  doing  is  the  high  art  of  the  genius  in 
teaching."  Play  is  not  a  proposal  for  relaxing  rules  and  dis- 
cipline but  a  demonstration  of  the  only  way  in  which  rules  can 
be  naturally  enforced — by  the  operation  of  interest. 

There  is  danger  that  play  may  be  carried  so  far  that  the 
pupil  may  gain  a  notion  that  all  the  routine  work  of  the  school 
must  be  subjected  to  the  play  way  and  produced  in  play  spirit. 
Surely  it  is  safe  to  leave  this  plan  to  the  common-sense  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher.  Common  sense  may  safely  be  trusted  in 
determining  the  limits  to  which  the  play  instinct  may  be  fol- 
lowed. We  warn  against  overdoing  the  correlation.  Too  much 
of  it,  like  all  intemperance,  will  have  ill  effects.  We  do  urge  a 
sane  and  wholesome  plan  of  correlation  as  a  constructive  aid  in 
slass  room  method  and  procedure. 

The  teacher  is  the  determining  force  and  should  give  care- 
ful attention  to  plans  and  forms  of  play  ways.  Interest  is  needed 
and  once  a  teacher  desires  to  make  class  room  precedure  inter- 
esting play  comes  as  a  servant  and  not  as  a  master. 

GENERAL  PLANS 

In  a  university  class  on  sociology  entitled  "Community  Play 
and  Recreation"  studies  are  made  of  methods  of  correlating  play 
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and  class  room  work.  The  instructor  has  been  collecting  these 
for  a  number  of  years.  Those  presented  here  are  from  this  col- 
lection. Some  are  original  with  the  writer  and  many  are  in 
common  use  in  the  schools.  More  than  seven  hundred  methods 
have  been  collected.  Many  were  found  to  be  duplicates,  many 
were  forms  that  could  be  used  in  other  subjects,  and  there  were 
some  entirely  original  with  the  teacher.  A  study  of  these  was 
made  and  the  best  ones  from  the  standpoint  of  effective  correla- 
tion and  usefulness  were  chosen.  Teachers  may  find  that  they 
have  been  using  a  number  of  these  plans  already.  There  may 
be  some  that  are  entirely  new.  Read  them  and  test  them  in  the 
class  room.  Should  there  be  others  of  interest,  send  them  to  the 
author  of  the  bulletin  so  they  may  be  passed  on  to  others. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  effort  may  contribute  in  some  way  to- 
ward creating  constructive  interest  in  class-room  procedure,  that 
it  may  be  an  incentive  for  wholesome  achievements  in  a  play  way, 
and  that  it  may  add  to  the  sum  total  of  endeavors  to  make  hap- 
pier and  healthier  boys  and  girls  in  North  Carolina. 

H.  D.  M. 


Illustrations 

ARITHMETIC 

This  subject  offers  a  good  field  for  play  correlation.  Have 
the  pupils  play  store.  They  buy  and  sell  articles.  They  keep 
accounts  and  records  of  transactions.  Money  is  made  of  card- 
board and  given  the  different  denominations.  The  children  learn 
these  and  also  how  to  make  change.  Stress  is  given  to  courteous 
treatment  of  customers  and  simple  business  ethics.  In  this  way 
they  not  only  learn  the  fundamental  operations  but  get  the 
idea  of  group  and  community  co-operation.  If  sufficient  interest 
is  aroused  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils  will  want  to  know  where 
and  how  the  articles  for  sale  are  manufactured,  and  how  they 
are  brought  to  them.  Correlation  of  geography,  history  and 
English  is  thus  worked  in.  There  are  a  number  of  the  large 
manufacturing  plants  that  will  send  sample  and  miniature 
packages  of  articles. 


Along  this  same  line,  use  the  "housekeeping"  idea.  Have 
them  buy  supplies  and  run  the  house  in  a  business-like  way. 
These  early  starts  are  all  helpful  and  the  best  of  development 
along  this  line  should  be  encouraged. 


The  project  "busy  work"  lesson  is  a  good  aid.  Here  the 
children  determine  some  project  and  do  the  best  they  can  with  it. 
It  may  be  that  they  are  going  to  build  a  house  and  furnish  it. 
They  must  know  the  material  they  will  need,  how  much  of  it, 
and  how  much  it  will  cost.  If  they  hire  the  workmen  they  must 
figure  out  wages  and  time.  There  are  a  number  of  interesting 
and  worthwhile  correlations  to  be  made  in  this  way. 


The  baseball  game,  described  in  the  spelling  forms,  is  inter- 
esting and  may  be  adapted  to  arithmetic.  In  fact,  its  best  use 
may  be  in  this  field. 


Arithmetic  may  be  taught  with  dominoes,  crockinole,  cards 
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and  many  other  games  of  this  type.     Stress  the  lesson  and  corre- 
late with  other  subjects. 


"Climbing  the  ladder"  is  a  good  game  for  arithmetic.     The 
correlation  is  explained  in  the  spelling  forms. 


Any  game  in  which  points  are  counted  will  be  more  interest- 
ing by  adding  the  arithmetic  lesson  as  an  aid  to  making  correct 
counts.  Team  games  are  especially  attractive  for  correlating 
purpose.  Have  the  pupils  count  the  teams,  mark  off  the  play 
fields,  and  keep  score  and  daily  records.  These  records  may  be 
kept  for  the  whole  year  and  form  many  arithmetic  problems  of 
real  interest  to  the  pupils  who  have  made  them. 


Divide  the  class  into  teams  and  have  them  guess  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  room.  They  guess  the  height,  length  and  width. 
The  team  having  the  largest  number  of  answers  correct,  or 
nearly  correct,  wins.  These  projects  may  be  extended  into  black- 
board space,  teacher's  desk,  school  grounds,  etc. 


The  "Buzz"  number  game  is  good.  Select  some  number  to 
be  called  "Buzz."  Let  the  children  count  in  turn  beginning  with 
one.  When  the  number  selected  is  reached  instead  of  saying  that 
number  say  "Buzz."  "Buzz"  must  also  be  substituted  for  any 
multiple  of  the  number  or  any  number  in  which  the  given  num- 
ber appears.  For  example:  seven  is  chosen  for  the  buzz  number. 
Instead  of  saying  7,  14,  17,  21,  etc. — when  in  counting  "Buzz" 
must  be  used.  Those  failing  to  use  or  substitute  correctly  pay  a 
forfeit  or  drop  out  of  the  game. 


The  bean  bag  and  board  may  be  used  effectively.  Make  a 
board  two  feet  square  with  three  holes  in  it.  One  hole  is  four 
inches  in  diameter,  another  three  inches,  and  the  third  one  inch. 
Each  pupil  tosses  five  times  at  the  board.  If  the  bag  goes 
through  the  smallest  hole,  thiee  points  are  scored,  in  the  next 
two  points,  and  in  the  largest  one  point.     The  pupil  adds  his  own 
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score  and  is  checked  in  the  work  by  the  other  pupils.     All  forms 
of  arithmetic  may  be  used  this  way. 


"Nimble  squirrel"  is  a  fine  game  for  arithmetic.  The  teacher 
gives  her  problem  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  following:  "There 
was  a  tree  with  fifty  branches.  A  squirrel  started  on  the  first 
branch,  jumped  up  three  branches,  (to  the  fourth)  came  half 
way  down,  (to  the  second)  went  three  times  as  high,  (sixth 
branch)  fell  half  way  down  (third  branch),  saw  a  dog  and  ran 
to  the  top  of  the  tree,  fell  to  the  seventh  branch,  etc.  Finish  up 
with  how  many  branches  from  the  top  or  bottom  was  he.  This 
has  proven  of  intense  interest  to  children 


Let  the  pupils  keep  baseball  scores  and  make  percentages. 
Have  them  lay  out  tennis  courts,  basketball  fields,  baseball  dia- 
monds, the  football  field,  and  other  game  areas. 


Give  each  student  a  number.  Do  this  secretly.  The  teacher 
or  pupil  then  stands  in  front  of  the  class  and  calls  out  a  prob- 
lem, for  example:  7  plus  3  minus  2  multiplied  by  4  plus  8.  The 
person  having  that  number  arises.  All  the  pupils  work  out  the 
problem  and  see  if  the  correct  one  arises. 


Mixed  combinations  are  interesting.  Have  the  children  form 
a  circle  around  the  teacher.  Pass  rapidly  around  the  circle  with 
such  questions  as:  Six  and  3  are  how  many?  8  minus  4  leaves 
what?  9  times  3  are  how  much?  A  player  who  answers  incor- 
rectly must  go  inside  the  circle.  He  may  change  places  with 
the  next  one  who  fails,  provided  he  can  make  the  proper  correc- 
tion. After  a  stated  time  count  those  left  outside  the  circle  and 
give  them  each  five  points.  They  can  keep  score  for  a  week  or 
a  month  and  then  add  points  and  declare  winner. 

ENGLISH 

One  of  the  best  means  of  teaching  good  oral  English  is  by 
story  telling.  During  this  period  the  teacher  and  pupils  tell  sto- 
ries. The  children  practice  these  stories  until  they  can  give 
them  in  good  English. 
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Divide  the  class  into  two  groups.  Let  them  note  the  mis- 
takes they  hear  on  the  opposite  side,  either  in  the  school  room 
or  on  the  playground. 


"Good  speech"  days  are  very  helpful  in  teaching  English. 
All  the  pupils  wear  tags  and  when  a  mistake  is  noted  the  tag  is 
punched.  There  should  be  a  hospital  for  those  making  more  than 
three  errors.  The  pupil  must  stay  in  the  hospital  until  he  cor- 
rects all  the  words  misused. 


The  sentence  relay  is  very  good  in  teaching  composition.  Ar- 
range children  in  two  rows.  At  a  given  signal  the  first  child  in 
each  row  writes  on  the  board  a  word  which  is  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  the  next  child  adds  a  word,  and  so  on.  The  row  mak- 
ing the  best  sentence  wins. 


One  way  to  correct  mistakes  in  the  use  of  verbs  is  to  play  the 
game  "I  see,  I  saw."  A  number  of  articles  are  placed  on  the 
teacher's  desk.  The  children  pass  by  and  look  at  the  objects. 
The  leader  then  asks  some  of  them  "What  did  you  see?"  "I  saw 
a  clock."  Or,  if  they  took  any  of  the  objects,  "What  did  you 
take?"    "I  took  a  ball." 


Divide  the  class  into  two  lines.  Number  each  pupil  and  have 
the  same  number  on  each  side.  Place  one  child  in  a  far  corner 
— his  name  is  Echo.  Number  1  of  the  first  line  asks :  "What 
shall  I  be  when  I  grow  up?"  Number  1,  second  line,  answers: 
"You  will  be  a  teacher  when  you  grow  up."  The  Echo  says: 
"She  (or  he)  will  be  a  teacher  when  she  grows  up."  Number  2 
of  the  first  line  then  asks:  "What  shall  I  be  when  I  grow  up?" 
Number  2  second  line  answers:  "You  will  be  a  soldier  when  you 
grow  up."  The  Echo  says :  "He  will  be  a  soldier  when  he  grows 
up."  Every  now  and  then  change  the  Echo.  The  game  is  con- 
tinued until  all  pupils  have  had  a  chance  to  take  part.  This 
game  is  especially  given  to  teach  proper  use  of  shall  and  will. 


Divide  the  group   into  two   sections.      Section  one  is   called 
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singular  and  section  two  plural.  The  teacher  stands  before  the 
class  and  calls  out  the  names  of  singular  and  plural  words.  If 
she  calls  the  name  of  a  singular  word  the  singular  side  must 
raise  hands.  If  the  singular  section  raises  hands  on  a  plural 
word  or  any  of  that  group  makes  a  mistake,  a  fine  must  be  paid. 
These  fines  are  only  redeemed  by  the  individual  making  a  cor- 
rect sentence  with  a  singular  word  or  a  plural  word,  according 
to  the  side  he  is  on. 

Another  plan  is  to  have  the  one  making  the  error  step  into  a 
ring.  Should  any  member  of  the  other  side  make  an  error,  he 
redeems  the  one  in  the  ring. 


Adjectives  and  adverbs  are  taught  interestingly  by  letting 
each  child  think  of  one  beginning  with  a,  b,  c,  etc.  The  one 
who  thinks  first  and  can  use  it  correctly  wins  a  point. 


Have  the  pupils  write  letters  from  some  distant  place  or 
about  some  experience  or  unusual  situation.  A  description  of 
either  the  place  or  situation  will  make  interesting  letters. 


Devices  which  make  use  of  riddles  and  "tags"  are  good  aids. 


Dramatization  comes  as  one  of  the  best  methods  of  correla- 
tion of  English  with  play.  The  class  which  has  not  dramatized 
scenes  from  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities",  "The  Merchant  of  Venice", 
"Silas  Marner",  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake",  "Julius  Caesar"  and 
many  others,  has  missed  half  of  the  good  to  be  derived  from  the 
course.  In  this  way  the  pupil  learns  character  interpretation 
and  self  expression.  Children  are  so  keenly  interested  in  this 
sort  of  thing  that  a  good  leader  can  easily  put  himself  in  the 
background,  leaving  the  preparation,  dramatization,  costuming, 
etc.,  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  who  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  surprise  him  by  the  way  in  which  they  cari 
manage  the  assignment  alone. 


The  socialized  recitation  is  good  for  correlation.      Have  the 
class  form  a  club.     Have  at  least  one  period  a  week  for  club 
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meetings.  Arrange  debates,  story  telling  contests,  recitations, 
joke  contests,  and  the  like.  This  will  aid  oral  English.  At  one 
time  the  topic  may  be  "The  funniest  joke  I  ever  heard."  Again 
it  may  be  "The  nearest  I  ever  came  to  death"  or  "My  most  ex- 
citing experience,"  or  it  may  be  "The  best  story  I  ever  read  by 
my  favorite  author."  Let  them  make  original  stories  at  times. 
Stress  pronunciation,  enunciation,  and  self  expression. 


Use  the  game  "Birds  Fly"  in  teaching  correct  forms  of  don't 
and  doesn't,  is  and  are,  was  and  were.  Give  the  correct  form. 
If  the  child  raises  its  arms  to  fly  when  the  incorrect  form  is  used 
it  must  sit  down. 


Write  a  newspaper.  Each  pupil  is  assigned  a  part  to  write 
— the  name,  news  items,  anecdotes,  advertisements,  memory 
gems,  and  editorials.  Allow  them  a  certain  time  and  then  put 
the  paper  in  form  for  print  by  having  each  pupil  write  the  part 
assigned  on  the  blackboard. 


"Merchant" — each  child  is  to  be  a  merchant  from  some 
country  or  state.  In  a  few  brief  oral  sentences  the  child  tells 
about  the  country  and  what  he  has  to  sell.  This  may  be  corre- 
lated with  the  geography  lesson. 


Six  children  go  out  of  the  room.  One  of  the  children  on  the 
outside  knocks  on  the  door  and  all  six  children  then  return  and 
stand  in  a  row  in  the  front  of  the  room.  The  children  seated  in 
the  room  guess  which  one  knocked  making  a  complete  sentence 
and  using  correct  pronoun.  "It  was  Mary."  Mary  answers: 
"It  was  I  or  "It  was  not  I."  When  the  right  one  is  gussed  he 
sits  down  and  the  child  that  guessed  and  spoke  correctly  takes 
his  place. 


Keep  "Our  Own  Journal"  is  a  good  aid.  The  best  papers 
each  week  from  the  standpoint  of  the  actual  value  of  their  com- 
position, originality,  writing,  spelling,  and  punctuation  are  put 
in.      Occasionally   put  a  good  drawing  in. 
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Have  the  students  in  full  charge  of  the  recitation.  They  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  made,  make  criticisms,  and  in  a  general  way 
manage  the  class  room  and  its  activities.  The  teacher  supervises 
the   activity. 


In  studying  foreign  languages  many  of  these  games  may  be 
used  and  those  under  the  Latin  list  may  be  applied.  A  foreign 
language  party  begets  interest.  The  invitations,  conversations, 
menu,  and  games  are  all  played  by  proper  use  of  language 
studied. 

SPELLING 

A  baseball  spelling  match  can  be  used  very  effectively. 
Choose  nine  pupils  on  each  side.  Assign  them  to  different  posi- 
tions on  the  diamond.  Let  the  pitcher  conduct  the  game  by 
selecting  words  to  be  used.  The  best  speller  should  be  the 
catcher,  the  next  first  base,  next  second  base,  and  so  on.  After 
placing  the  players  in  this  order,  have  the  opposing  team  put  a 
player  to  the  bat.  The  pitcher  gives  him  a  word.  If  he  spells 
it  correctly  the  player  advances  to  first  base.  Another  player 
comes  to  the  bat.  If  he  spells  correctly  he  goes  to  first  and  the 
man  on  first  advances  to  second.  This  procedure  keeps  up  until 
a  man  is  scored  or  three  men  miss  words.  In  case  a  player 
misses  the  word  he  stays  at  the  bat  until  the  catcher  tries  to  spell 
it.  If  he  spells  it  the  batter  is  out.  If  he  can  not  spell  the 
word  the  first  baseman  has  a  try,  and  so  on  until  some  one  on 
the  team  spells  the  word  and  puts  the  player  out.  A  team  has 
the  opportunity  to  make  as  many  runs  as  it  may  in  one  inning. 
The  inning  ends  when  three  players  miss  words. 


One  interesting  game  in  spelling  is  to  have  sides.  One  player 
starts  a  word  by  giving  its  first  letter.  The  opposite  side  adds 
another  letter  and  so  on  until  a  word  is  spelled.  Each  time  a  let- 
ter is  added  the  pupil  must  have  a  word  in  mind.  The  person  who 
ends  the  word  pays  a  forfeit.  The  idea  is  to  spell  as  long  and 
difficult  words  as  possible. 
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Spelling  may  be  taught  and  played  by  giving  the  pupils  a 
word  containing  a  number  of  letters  and,  after  having  divided 
the  class  into  teams,  seeing  which  team  can  form  the  largest 
number  of  correctly  spelled  words  from  the  letters  in  the 
word  given.  Another  method  along  this  idea  is  to  see  which 
pupil  can  write  the  greatest  number  of  words  beginning  with  the 
letter  a,  then  b,  and  so  on  through  the  alphabet. 


Draw  a  fish  pond  on  the  board.  Place  fish  in  the  pond.  On 
each  fish  write  a  word.  When  the  child  learns  to  spell  the  word 
he  has  caught  the  fish.  Continue  to  fish  until  all  have  been 
caught.  Another  way  to  play  this  is  to  have  a  large  box  as  a 
fish  pond.  Cut  out  a  number  of  fish  forms.  Place  a  word  on 
each.  The  pupils  fish  for  a  word,  the  teacher  takes  the  fish  off 
the  line  and  calls  out  the  word  to  pupil.  If  he  spells  it,  he 
catches  the  fish;  if  he  misses  the  word,  the  fish  is  thrown  back 
in  the   water. 


The  captain  of  one  side  spells  any  word  he  chooses  and  then 
his  opponent  must  spell  one  beginning  with  the  last  letter  of 
the  word  spelled.  For  example  play,  yellow,  -water,  rock,  etc. 
When  any  player  misses  a  word  he  takes  his  seat.  This  is 
especially  good  to  develop  a  vocabulary. 


Spelling  may  be  correlated  with  play  by  use  of  cards.  Have 
the  words  of  the  spelling  lesson  printed  on  cards.  Flash  the 
word-cards  before  the  class.  Allow  the  child  who  first  indicates 
that  he  knows  the  word  to  pronounce  it,  spell  it,  and  use  it  cor- 
rectly. If  he  does  so  the  card  is  his.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
exercise  the  child  who  has  the  most  cards  is  counted  the  winner. 


"Spelling  Lotto"  is  played  by  means  of  objects  and  letters. 
A  number  of  objects  are  placed  on  a  tray.  The  tray  should  be 
passed  rapidly  through  the  class.  The  pupils  then  write  a  list 
of  the  objects  they  saw.  Check  up  on  the  number  seen  and  the 
correct  spelling. 
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"Climbing  Ladder"  is  excellent  for  a  review  lesson.  Write 
words  on  the  board.  Each  child  in  turn  begins  to  climb  the  lad- 
der by  pronouncing  and  recognizing  the  words.  He  tries  to  go 
all  the  way  to  the  top.  If  he  does  his  percentage  is  100.  After 
all  the  children  have  recognized  the  words,  they  should  turn 
their  backs  to  the  board  and  one  by  one  spell  the  words  as  they 
are  given  out. 


The  hospital  method  is  a  good  one.  All  pupils  who  mispell  a 
given  number  of  words  in  any  or  all  subjects,  are  placed  in  the 
hospital  and  must  remain  there  under  the  treatment  of  some 
designated  official  until  they  have  conquered  those  words.  This 
creates  a  spendid  spirit. 

Relay  races  may  be  used  in  spelling.  The  row  of  pupils  fin- 
ishing first  and  making  fewest  mistakes  wins. 


Have  a  spelling  match  pronouncing  contest.  Give  the  word 
to  one  side  and  let  a  member  of  that  side  tell  the  number  of  let- 
ters in  the  word  and  divide  it  into  syllables.  Then  he  must  spell 
the  word.     Count  word  against  the  side  which  misses. 


Play  "I  am  thinking"  in  spelling.  Have  one  child  to  say  "I 
am  thinking  about  a  word  that  begins  with  a  w,"  or  "that  means" 
so  and  so,  or  anything  else  to  distinguish  it  from  other  words  in 
the  lesson.     Use  this  in  daily  lesson  drills. 


Use  competition  of  one  grade  with  another  in  formal  spell- 
ing matches.     Use  girls  against  boys. 

In  written  spelling  let  the  pupils  exchange  papers  and  cor- 
rect them.  Keep  score  of  mistakes  for  each  row.  Name  the 
different  rows — red,  blue,  or  other  names. 


Jumble  the  word.     Change  letters  to  irregular  order  and  let 
children  write  word  as  it  should  be. 
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reading  and  writing 
Have  the  reading  class  read  an  article  on  the  games  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  Draw  out  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  coun- 
tries and  their  games.  For  example:  Cricket  in  England,  the 
bull  fight  in  Spain,  hunting  sports  of  the  Indians,  and  baseball 
for  the  United  States. 


Each  pupil  reads  a  fable,  a  story,  or  a  biography,  and  then 
tells  his  story.  The  one  who  gets  the  largest  vote  for  the  best 
told  story  wins.  There  is  opportunity  to  encourage  fair  voting 
here. 


By  rhymes  and  songs  we  play  the  drills  in  writing,  as  by 
making  circles  to  the  song  "Round  and  Round  the  Village",  or 
using  up  and  down  movement  with  the  rhyme  "Jack  and  Jill." 


Let  the  children  read  to  see  who  can  read  the  longest  time 
without  making  a  mistake.  At  the  second  mistake  the  reader 
must  sit  down.  Let  the  children  watch  for  the  mistakes.  Have 
boys  and  girls  read  against  each  other.  See  which  one  will  make 
fewest  mistakes. 


Dramatize  the  stories.  Have  the  pupils  act  the  story  and 
take  the  parts  of  the  characters.  Let  them  try  their  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  story. 


"Climbing  the  Ladder"  game  is  a  good  one  to  use  in  reading. 
The  game  is  described  in  the  group  for  spelling.  There  is  a 
different  way  to  play  this  same  game.  One  girl  goes  out  into 
the  hall.  The  other  children  select  a  word  as  the  one  to  be 
guessed  by  the  child  outside.  When  the  selection  is  made  the 
child  is  called  in  and  guesses  which  word  they  have  selected  by 

asking — "It  is ?"     If  right,  the  children  must  answer,  "Yes, 

it  is  ". 

HISTORY 

The  teaching  of  history  may  be  made  more  interesting  and 
better  results  will  be  obtained  when  the  child  is  led  to  live  the 
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story  that  is  being  studied.  The  story  of  Pocohontas  and  John 
Smith  can  be  made  more  interesting  through  dramatization.  All 
important  events  in  history  may  be  treated  in  this  way. 


1.  Each  player  writes  the  name  of  a  person  or  country 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  or  card.  These  are  then  distributed.  Each 
player  in  turn  must  rise  and  give  a  good  account  of  person  or 
country  written  on  the  card  he  holds. 

2.  Write  out  a  number  of  famous  characters — inventors,  dis- 
coverers, statesmen,  generals,  etc.  Give  one  card  to  each  pupil. 
Let  him  tell  who  the  man  is,  what  he  did,  his  life,  and  why  he  is 
famous. 

3.  Important  dates  and  events  may  be  learned  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  number  2. 

4.  P's  and  O's — One  player  gives  the  name  of  some  histori- 
cal character.  The  O's  must  give  place  of  birth  or  any  worth- 
while data. 

5.  Let  each  child  assume  a  character  and  the  characteris- 
tics of  that  character  so  that  the  other  members  of  the  class  may 
immediately  guess  who  it  is. 

6.  Another  game  similar  to  the  above  is — "Who  was  he?" 
"I  am  the  man  who  invented  the  cotton  gin".     Answer. 


The  historical  pageant  is  a  real  aid.     This  is  not  only  of  in- 
terest to  the  pupils  but  to  the  community. 


In  the  study  of  primitive  life  the  children  can  make  wigwams, 
build  huts,  make  pottery,  and  construct  bows  and  arrows  and 
other  weapons. 


History  lessons  may  be  taught  by  the  use  of  historical  mov- 
ing pictures.  We  need  to  encourage  this  type  of  performance  for 
our  local  picture  houses.  The  school,  leading  in  this  movement, 
may  use  the  picture  show  for  direct  teaching.  It  is  best  to  have 
a  machine  for  the  school.  There  are  a  number  of  agencies  sup- 
plying schools  with  good  pictures. 
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"Recognition"  is  a  good  game  for  the  history  lesson.  Each 
student  is  given  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  question  on  it  or  some 
picture  representative  of  some  character  or  event.  Examples: 
A  hatchet — Washington.  A  rail  fence — Lincoln.  A  kite — 
Franklin.     A  muddy  coat — Raleigh.     A  lonely  island — Crusoe. 


The  history  of  one's  own  locality  may  be  taught  by  taking 
excursions  to  the  places  of  interest.  Local  pride  in  these  events 
and  descriptions  can  be  stressed.  Have  some  old  inhabitant  tell 
the  story  of  recent  events.  In  every  way  add  local  color  to  the 
study. 


The  baseball  game  method  already  given  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  history  student.  Play  it  the  same  way  as  given  in  spelling 
illustrations. 


CIVICS 

In  civics  have  elections.  Use  ballot  boxes.  Teach  proper 
suffrage  in  this  way. 

Have  a  court  session.  Use  the  mock  trial  plan.  Let  the 
pupil  develop  a  real  love  for  law  and  order  through  proper 
channels  of  the  law. 

Let  the  class  organize  itself  into  a  town.  Have  all  the 
municipal  officers  and  departments  represented.  Let  them  con- 
duct town  affairs  and  learn  local  self-government  in  this  way. 

Pupils  get  the  play  spirit  by  dramatizing  elections,  trials, 
police  arrests,  and  the  like. 

Teach  traffic  laws  in  a  real  way.  Have  traffic  officers  and  let 
the  pupils  go  from  one  point  to  another  directed  by  the  traffic 
officer. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Geography  offers  one  of  the  best  fields  for  effective  correla- 
tion. Traveling,  field  trips,  sand-box  maps,  costumes,  folk 
dances,  use  of  slides,  post  cards,  snapshots — all  these,  with  many 
other  things,  may  be  used  in  a  play  way  to  develop  greater  in- 
terest in  the  geography  lesson. 
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1.  Collecting  stamps,  postmarks,  arrow  heads,  animals,  in- 
sects, products,  and  the  like  offer  an  aid. 

2.  Make   product  maps. 

3.  Work  out  the  industries  of  the  various  groups  of  states 
by  means  of  pictures. 

-1.  Sides  are  chosen.  The  leader  on  one  side  begins  by  call- 
ing out  the  name  of  some  city  bginning  with  a  or  some  other  let- 
ter. Before  a  certain  count  the  pupil  on  the  opposing  side  must 
name  a  city.     Who  ever  misses  is  out  of  the  game. 

5.  Leader  of  one  side  calls  out  any  letter  and  says,  "Sea, 
bay,  or  mountain."  The  leader  of  the  other  sides  answers  and 
calls  in  turn. 

6.  One  is  chosen  as  adventurer.  He  is  assigned  a  place 
from  which  he  must  start  and  a  place  to  go.  He  describes  his 
journey,  the  appearance  of  the  country,  people,  cities  and  occu- 
pations. 

7.  One  is  chosen  traveler.  He  is  about  to  visit  a  place  which 
the  others  have  seen.  He  asks  each  player  a  question  he  may 
wish  to  know  in  regard  to  the  country. 

8.  Each  selects  a  route  for  his  journey,  then  in  turn  each 
describes  his  conveyance — how  he  crosses  this  lake  or  that 
mountain. 

9.  Each  player  in  turn  impersonates  a  merchant  from  some 
foreign  country.  The  others  must  guess  what  each  merchant  has 
to  sell. 

10.  Have  the  pupils  make  flags  of  the  different  countries 
and  tell  about  the  country  and  the  rulers. 


Tourists — Divide  room  into  sections,  naming  the  sections  dif~ 
ferent  states.  In  the  states  let  pupils  be  cities  and  points  of  in- 
terest. Let  a  few  pupils  be  tourists.  The  tourists  then  visit  the 
cities  and  points  of  interest.  They  are  told  about  the  places  as 
they  get  to  them.  In  turn  they  must  write  home  what  they  are 
seeing.  Many  good  forms  of  correlation  may  be  used  in  this 
way — English,  letter  writing,  arithmetic,  keeping  up  with 
expenses,  etc. 
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Latitude  and  longitude  may  be  taught  by  the  game  "Who  are 
you?"  Divide  the  seats  into  squares  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
Show  them  the  line  that  represents  the  equator  and  the  one  that 
represents  the  prime  meridian.  Let  the  distance  between  each 
child  represent  15°.  They  will  soon  learn  who  they  are.  Then 
with  books  the  game  may  be  broadened  by  changing  names  to 
the  city  nearest  the  degree  they  represent. 


"Pegging  the  map"  teaches  location  of  cities,  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  etc.  The  maps  are  without  names  but  there  are  holes 
instead.  A  slip  of  paper  with  a  name  on  it  is  attached  to  a  peg 
and  inserted  in  a  hole.  The  object  is  to  see  how  many  places 
each  pupil  can  peg  correctly.  Different  colored  holes  are  used 
to  denote  different  things. 


The  "weather  cock"  offers  a  good  aid  to  teach  direction.  A 
leader  is  chosen  who  knows  the  directions.  He  stands  before  the 
class  and  says,  "The  wind  blows  north" — then  all  the  pupils 
face  north.  If  he  says  west,  they  face  west.  Those  making  a 
mistake  will  sit  down.  If  he  says  "The  winds  blows  a  whirl- 
wind" they  all  turn  around. 


As  a  review  lesson,  assign  to  each  member  of  the  class  some 
state  or  city  according  to  the  study.  Have  them  come  to  the 
front  and  tell  all  thev  know  about  their  assignment. 


latin 
Cards  may  be  prepared  having  the  endings  of  all  the  declen- 
sions and  conjugations  with  their  stem  vowels,  one  ending  on 
each  card.  Each  pupil  is  assigned  a  noun  or  a  verb  to  develop. 
With  this  Latin  word  to  start  with  the  pupil  must  build  the 
declension  one  case  or  tense  at  a  time.  The  cards  are  dealt 
around  to  the  class,  which  is  divided  into  convenient  sections  for 
playing,  so  that  each  has  an  equal  number  of  cards.  The  pupil 
selects  the  cards  he  needs  and  those  he  does  not  need  he  trades 
off  by  placing  them  one  at  a  time  face  down  on  the  table  or  hold- 
ing them  until  a  trade  is  made.     It  will  seem  that  a  state  of  con- 
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fusion  results  but  the  fact  is  that  each  uses  his  or  her  wits  to 
compile  a  declension  or  conjugation  quickly.  When  one  has 
finished  he  quietly  places  his  finger  beside  his  nose.  The  last 
pupil  to  notice  that  one  has  finished  becomes  a  pig.  Each  de- 
notes that  one  has  finished  by  placing  his  finger  beside  his  nose. 
Twice  being  a  pig  makes  a  hog.  No  one  can  speak  to  a  hog. 
When  one  speaks  to  a  hog  he  becomes  a  hog  too. 


Latin-Flinch — Latin  cards  may  be  played  like  Flinch  with 
much  success.  The  idea  is  to  build  each  tense  or  declension 
separately. 


Latin  books    (like  authors)    may  be   played   with  the   Latin 
cards.     The  same  is  true  when  played  like  Old  Maid. 


Latin  contests  are  interesting.  Organize  a  Latin  Hobby 
Club  with  admission  depending  upon  ability  to  make  at  least 
two  Latin  contests.  Examples:  An  ear  of  corn  plus  a  posture 
plus  a  plural  noun — Cornelius.  What  did  the  whole  crowd  of 
picaninnies  say  when  they  became  tired  of  walking? — Totus. 


In  vocabulary  work  use  the  spelling  match  form.  The  teach- 
er gives  out  the  word  calling  for  the  Latin  word,  its  declension, 
and  an  English  word  derived  from  it.  As  each  one  gives  a  cor- 
rect answer,  a  check  mark  is  made  for  that  side.  After  a  time 
the  checks  are  counted  and  the  side  having  the  larger  number 
wins. 


In  the  historical  narrative  the  oration,  the  epic  poem,  the 
history  of  Livy,  the  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace,  and  the  other 
forms  of  Latin  literature  form  an  almost  exhaustless  study  in  the 
field  of  literature.  Historical  and  mythological  references  and 
literary  forms  are  play  for  pupils  interested  in  this  particular 
subject. 


Form  a  Latin  Club.     The  programs  offer  an  opportunity  out- 
side class  room  routine  which  is  valuable  in  supplementing  class- 
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room  work.     The  project  is  thus  accomplished  through  a  social 
organization. 


Pictures  cut  from  magazines  with  Latin  words  written  under- 
neath form  an  interesting  notebook.  Stress  is  given  to  pictures 
of  Greek  and  Roman  subjects.  Display  these  notebooks  at  the 
close  of  the  session. 


The  writing  of  letters  to  the  teacher  is  a  good  plan. 
Dramatizing  is  splendid  and  may  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
A  conversational  lesson  will  add  interest. 


In  the  teaching  of  syntax,  allow  five  minutes  in  which  each 
member  of  the  class  finds  all  the  nominatives,  accusatives,  geni- 
tives, or  ablatives  used  in  the  day's  lesson.  The  pupil  having  the 
largest  number  of  correct  forms  will  write  them  on  the  board. 
The  other  pupils  will  check  the  correct  forms  from  those  given 
on  the  board. 


NATURE    STUDY  AND    MANUAL   TRAINING 

Nature  study  may  be  correlated  with  play  in  many  ways. 
Children  will  learn  more  about  nature  by  living  with  it  and  see- 
ing it  than  in  any  other  way.  The  teacher  may  take  the  pupils 
on  nature  study  hikes. 

They  also  enjoy  making  scrap  books  of  animals,  plants,  and 
flowers.  Many  interesting  and  helpful  books  are  made  and  they 
aid  the  children  to  keep  the  real  lessons  in  mind  and  apply  them 
in  everyday  living. 


Cross  questions  may  be  used  successfully.  The  players  sit 
so  that  partners  may  face  each  other.  The  questioner  will  ask 
for  some  kind  of  wild  flower,  animal,  or  insect  having  certain 
characteristics.  The  partner  of  the  one  asked  must  give  the  an- 
swer. If  the  right  answer  is  given  it  is  considered  as  one  point 
for  the  side.  If  the  wrong  answer  is  given  and  the  person  oppo- 
site can  answer,  the  opponent  receives  the  point. 
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This  same  formation  may  be  used.  One  side  names  a  place, 
state,  or  country,  according  to  choice,  and  the  pupil  opposite 
must  give  the  answer.  Then  the  question  should  be  reversed  and 
answered  in  line.  This  is  especially  good  in  the  teaching  of 
agriculture. 


Let  the  students  make  a  survey  of  the  local  environment, 
noting  everything  that  is  of  value  in  relation  to  nature  study  or 
agriculture.  Stress  methods  of  making  surveys  that  tend  toward 
accuracy  and  proper  interpretation. 


Let  the  pupils  have  garden  plots  and  encourage  them  in  pro- 
duction as  much  as  possible.  Teach  them  the  value  of  the  foods 
produced;  also  give  them  elementary  points  in  marketing. 


Interest  is  aroused  by  the  construction  of  equipment  for  use 
in  nature  study.  Fish  ponds,  cages,  boards  for  mounting  butter- 
flies, fish  nets,  and  insect  nets  may  be  made. 


Should  the  class  be  one  in  manual  training,  have  the  mem- 
bers do  practical .  work  in  measurements  and  in  making  home- 
made equipment  for  the  playground.  Swings,  jumping  stand- 
ards, horizontal  bars,  teeter  boards,  and  many  useful  pieces  of 
apparatus  may  be  obtained  in  this  way. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

In  physical  education  the  teacher  has  a  wide  range  from 
which  to  choose.  Instead  of  monotonous  drills  the  children  may 
get  the  same  exercise  through  play.  The  whole  realm  of  game 
life  may  be  easily  adapted  to  make  for  physical  growth.  There 
are  numerous  games  in  which  the  individual  or  group  may  ob- 
tain the  best  of  physical  development. 


Physical  training  may  become  a  real  pleasure  if  the  exercises 
are  done  to  music.  There  are  many  games  and  action  songs 
that  make  good  physical  training  facilities.  Walter  Camp's  fa- 
mous "Daily  Dozen"  are  given  to  music.     There  are  many  ad- 
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vantages  to  be  gained  by  having  music  in  the  physical  educa- 
tion program. 


Imaginary  activities  add  interest.  The  child  is  told  to  ride 
his  bicycle,  to  run  his  automobile,  to  pick  grapes,  pump  up  a  flat 
tire,  or  run  up  and  down  some  steps.  All  of  these  activities  will 
bring  in  formal  drills  in  a  play  way. 


Let  the  pupils  be  soldiers  for  Uncle  Sam.  Teach  them  who 
Uncle  Sam  is.  Tell  them  that  Uncle  Sam  does  not  want  them  to 
have  to  fight  unless  it  is  necessary,  but  that  he  wants  them  to 
be  prepared  and  that  he  wants  them  at  all  times  to  fight  disease, 
filth,  flies,  mosquitoes  and  many  other  harmful  things.  A  good 
soldier  is  careful  at  all  times.  He  is  careful  of  automobiles, 
trains,  and  the  like.  He  is  physically  strong,  mentally  awake, 
and  morally  straight.  He  obeys  his  superiors.  He  keeps  clean 
and  tries  to  keep  all  his  surroundings  clean  and  orderly.  By 
playing  soldiers  pupils  may  be  taught  many  things  limited  only 
by  the  general's,  or  teacher's,  ability. 


In  studying  hygiene  the  children  make  scrap  books  or  write 
little  health  plays.  In  finding  material  and  in  developing  char- 
acters they  will  make  rapid  strides  in  good  study. 


Habits  in  health  are  formed  through  songs  and  rhymes.  The 
children  love  to  sing  health  verses  and  act  them.  One  that  is 
very  often  used  is  "This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  face,"  etc. 


Appoint  inspectors  each  morning  and  have  those  with  the 
cleanest  hands,  faces,  and  teeth  act  as  inspectors  for  the  next 
day. 


Have  the   pupils   make   health   charts.      Let  them   place  the 
titles.     Use  these  in  demonstration  lessons. 


There  is  a  splendid  book,  Health  Training  in  Schools,  written 
by  Theresa  Dansdill  and  published  by  the  National  Tuberculosis 
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Association,  370  Seventh  avenue,  New  York  City.  It  is  offered 
as  a  comprehensive  course  of  study  in  practical  hygiene  for  local 
school  systems.     It  is  well  worth  having. 


Take  any  playground  activity  and  have  it  count  as  a  builder 
for  physical  development.  The  playground  is  the  laboratory  for 
proper  physical  growth  and  the  teacher,  as  the  leader,  counts  for 
progress  in  constructive  building. 


TWO    ILLUSTRATIONS 

Illustration  1 :  All  of  the  so-called  formal  studies  of  the  pri- 
mary grades  are  approached  in  the  play  spirit— first  of  all,  be- 
cause the  play  spirit  is  the  fundamental  attitude  of  the  child; 
second,  because  up  to  this  period  of  his  development  "play"  is 
the  only  spirit  that  he  knows.  A  child  may  see  his  mother 
sweep,  which  is  work  to  her,  and  he  will  get  a  broom  and  sweep 
just  as  steadily  as  she,  yet  he  is  playing. 

So  in  the  primary  grades  the  first  lessons  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  number  lessons  are  in  game  form  and  the  child  is 
found  to  be  an  enthusiastic  player.  During  the  first  days  of  his 
school  life  he  will  learn  to  run  quickly  to  the  front  of  the  room 
when  the  teacher  holds  up  a  manila  card  bearing  his  name.  He 
knows  the  rule  of  the  game  is  to  run  quickly  and  get  the  card 
before  it  is  placed  behind  the  stack  of  cards  bearing  other  names. 
He  plays  at  the  blackboard  rolling  wonderful  hoops  with  his 
chalk  and  making  big  automobile  wheels.  The  teacher  knows  he 
will  need  this  movement  and  exercise  in  his  letter  formations,  but 
the  child  only  knows  it  is  good  fun.  Later  he  will  play  he  is  an 
airplane  looping  the  loop ;  in  reality  he  is  learning  to  make  an  L. 
He  will  play  that  the  hand  holding  the  chalk  is  the  pendulum  of 
the  clock  swinging,  tick  tock,  tick  tock,  and  he  is  learning  free- 
dom of  movement,  lightness  of  stroke,  and  a  keen  sense  of 
rhythm. 

When  the  number  lesson  comes,  he  learns  a  fascinating  game 
called  "You  count".  And  while  he  plays  the  game  he  incident- 
ally learns  to  count — eventually  to  a  hundred  and  back  again. 
This  game  mastered,  introduction  is  given  to  the  interesting  game 
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"Jack  in  the  bush"  played  with  attractive  colored  pegs.  And, 
wonders  of  wonders  to  anxious  parents,  the  children  learn  arith- 
metic though  "they  do  nothing  but  play". 

The  drill  lesson  in  hard  words  of  reading,  once  considered 
dreary,  is  made  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  the  day,  by 
all  manner  of  games,  races  and  contests. 

The  pupil  will  climb  ladders  full  of  new  sight  words,  he  will 
pick  apples  from  a  tree,  he  will  catch  fish  and  run  across  the 
large  flat  stones  in  the  brook  taking  care  in  each  case  that  he  does 
not  fall  and  so  lose  his  chance.  The  teacher's  caution  in  such 
correlation  is  to  see  that  the  play  spirit  does  not  entirely  over- 
shadow the  facts  she  is  seeking  to  teach. 

When  the  music  lesson  comes  the  child  will  find  that  many 
periods  are  devoted  not  to  singing  alone  but  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  story  the  music  tells,  acting  it  as  it  unfolds,  and  respond- 
ing consciously  or  unconsciously  to  the  rhythm.  First  there  is 
the  record  of  the  running  horses.  He  can  clearly  hear  their  pat- 
ter as  they  race  to  join  the  hunt.  At  first  the  child  plays  that 
his  fingers  are  the  high  stepping  horses  and  on  his  desk  they  run 
to  and  fro.  Then  he  gets  one  of  the  school  brooms  and  perhaps 
with  one  or  two  companions  he  gallops  around  the  room  in  per- 
fect time  to  the  music.  The  Victor  people  have  innumerable  rec- 
ords suitable  for  the  dramatization  for  children,  as  "In  the 
Clock  Store",  "The  Tailor  and  the  Bear",  "Spinning  Song,"  etc. 

In  another  department  of  school  work,  construction  work,  the 
housing  instinct  has  play.  The  children  may  construct  a  real 
miniature  house  with  all  furnishings  and  necessary  interior  deco- 
rations. This  idea  is  carried  out  in  all  the  grades  as  the  work 
advances.  Different  aims  and  different  manners  of  presentation 
follow  the  growth. 

In  language  work  the  story  telling  feature  is  followed  by  dra- 
matization or  play.  Often  a  moving  picture  reproduction  of  the 
story  can  be  worked  out  with  great  success.  Numerous  language 
games  are  used  to  teach  grammar.  The  /  saw,  I  see,  I  ran,  I 
did,  and  It  is  I  games  add  interest. 

In  spelling  numerous  games  correlate  with  language  and  play 
spirit,  as  "I  am  thinking  of  a  word  in  the  lesson  that  starts  with 
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L.  Mary,  can  you  spell  it?"  Many  similar  games  will  suggest 
themselves.  Often  they  are  games  never  heard  of  before  but  de- 
velop on  class  and  fit  a  particular  need. 

When  the  room  is  noisy  and  the  children  grow  restless,  sug- 
gest a  game  to  save  the  situation.  A  game  in  time  will  answer 
all  discipline  problems. 

So  in  play  we  have  a  medium  for  effective  teaching  that 
makes  school  hours  a  joy  and  brings  better  results  in  learning. 


Illustration  2:  A  large  number  of  national  concerns  are  co- 
operationg  with  the  schools  in  supplying  the  teacher  with  ma- 
terials for  miniature  educational  stores.  These  concerns  send 
miniature  packages  or  regular  sized  empty  packages  of  the 
product  they  make.  The  pupils  build  the  store  in  the  back  of 
the  room.  They  put  up  the  shelves  and  make  all  calculations  for 
measurements  and  costs.  Each  week  a  new  group  is  selected  to 
be  storekeepers.  The  articles  for  sale  are  marked  and  study  is 
made  of  the  cost  and  profit  and  chances  of  loss.  Money  is  made 
by  use  of  white,  red,  and  yellow  grains  of  corn ;  or  better,  is  cut 
from  cardboard  in  the  proper  size  of  the  denominations  to  be 
used.  Circulate  a  large  amount  of  this  among  the  pupils  and 
keep  account  of  daily  uses. 

One  of  the  best  values  of  a  store  of  this  kind  is  in  teaching 
arithmetic.  No  child  is  allowed  to  buy  an  article  the  name  of 
which  he  does  not  know  when  he  sees  it  on  the  package.  He 
says,  for  instance,  "I  want  a  can  of  soup,"  touching  the  soup.  In 
this  way  many  new  words  are  added  to  daily  use.  The  store- 
keeper tells  the  price  and  the  purchases.  The  customer  must 
also  add  the  amount  as  a  check  on  the  storekeeper.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  giving  correct  money  and  receiving  correct  change. 
All  forms  of  arithmetic  may  be  used,  stress  being  given  to  the 
daily  lesson. 

Geography,  history  and  languages  are  easily  correlated  in 
this  store  plan.  The  pupils  must  know  about  the  foods  and  other 
materials — where  they  are  made  and  something  about  the  places, 
and  write  out  a  story  of  the  value  of  each  article. 
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The  children  take  great  delight  in  going  to  the  store  and  buy- 
ing the  PROPER  kind  of  food  for  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper. 
They  are  also  taught  the  food  values  and  what  is  good  and  bad 
for  them  in  foods.  Stress  is  given  to  keeping  the  store  clean. 
Every  day  the  store  is  cleaned  and  the  dust  is  removed  from  the 
packages.  Neatness  is  also  taught.  The  children  carry  the 
packages  to  their  desk  and  later  a  pupil  collects  them  and  ar- 
ranges them  on  the  shelves.  Sometimes  the  children  are  given 
some  of  the  packages  and  come  to  the  store  as  salesmen.  This 
forms  an  interesting  part  of  the  play  store. 

All  business  is  based  on  the  principle  of  buying  and  selling. 
Some  teachers  have  a  thrift  campaign  with  their  stores  and  have 
been  assisted  by  local  banks  which  supply  dummy  money.  Oth- 
ers have  linked  such  agencies  as  the  telephone  company,  general 
business  houses,  and  manufacturers  with  the  school  store  by  hav- 
ing them  provide  materials. 

The  store  plan  is  a  good  socializer.  The  children  are  inter- 
ested. They  worked  together.  They  are  really  living.  The 
plan  can  be  made  to  touch  every  phase  of  school  work.  Besides 
the  correlations  already  mentioned,  we  can  have  spelling  lessons 
from  the  articles  used,  sight  reading,  free  hand  drawing  in  cut- 
ting articles,  and  encouragement  in  self-expression,  self-reliance 
and  many  other  helpful  characteristics.  The  whole  scheme  is 
one  of  correlation  and  under  proper  supervision  and  in  the  play 
spirit  may  be  made  most  effective. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  BULLETIN,  1923,  NO.  43 

"Games  and  Other  Devices  for  Improving  Pupil's  English" 
is  the  title  of  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
illustrative  of  the  full  significance  and  value  in  correlating  play 
and  class  room  work. 

The  contents  are  given  as  follows : 

Chapter  1.  Subject  of  verb  not  in  nominative  case. 

Chapter  2.  Predicate  nominative  not  in  the  nominative  case. 

Chapter  3.  First  personal  pronoun  standing  first  in  a  series. 

Chapter  4.  Failure  of  pronoun  to  agree  with  the  antecedent  in  per- 
son, number  and  gender. 

Chapter  5.  Confusion  of  demonstrative  adjectives  and  personal 
pronouns. 
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Chapter  6.  Failure  of  verb  to  agree  with  subject   in  number  and 
person. 

Chapter  7.  Confusion  of  present  and  past  tense. 

Chapter  8.  Confusion  of  past  tense  and  past  participle. 

Chapter  9.  Use  of  the  incorrect  verb. 

Chapter  10.  Incorrect  use  of  mood. 

Chapter   11.  Double  superlative. 

Chapter  12.  Confusion  of  adjective  and  adverb. 

Chapter  13.  Misplaced  modifiers. 

Chapter  14.  Double  negatives. 

Chapter  15.  Confusion  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 

Chapter  16.  Syntactical  redundance. 

Chapter  17.  Confusion  of  parts  of  speech  due  to  similarity  of  sound. 

The  price  of  the  bulletin  is  ten  cents.  It  will  be  worth  while 
to  have  this  bulletin,  as  it  can  be  used  every  day.  It  is  a  splendid 
force  for  the  correct  use  of  English. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


Studies  in  the  Modern  English  Novel  is  an  attempt  to  give  a 
survey  of  the  English  novel  since  George  Eliot.  In  order  to  hold 
the  Bulletin  within  reasonable  bounds  and  to  the  usual  length  of 
an  extension  course,  sixteen  meetings,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  omit  some  writers  that  are  prominent  in  the  history  of 
modern  fiction.  Some,  like  Barrie  and  Kipling,  have  been 
omitted  because  their  fame  is  not  mainly  in  the  field  of  the 
novel. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  elements  of  prose  fiction  and 
some  suggestions  as  to  the  handling  of  material  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here. 

Obviously  the  elements  of  a  story  are :  plot,  setting,  charac- 
ter, purpose.  Plot,  or  action,  which  in  Scott's  novels  and  in 
such  modern  fiction  as  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  and  the  current 
novels  of  Sabatini  constitutes  the  main  interest,  is  not  the  chief 
concern  of  modern  novelists.  Beginning  with  George  Eliot,  the 
great  majority  have  been  interested  in  character.  The  conflict 
is  usually  between  character  and  heredity,  character  and  physical 
environment,  or  character  and  social  environment.  Many  times 
we  find  these  elements  intermingled,  as  when  physical  environ- 
ment or  setting  is  involved  in  the  struggle  of  character  with 
character.  Such  is  usually  the  case  in  the  novels  of  Thomas 
Hardy. 

Two  terms  are  frequently  used  in  criticism  that  will  be  found 
useful  in  defining  an  author's  point  of  view.  These  terms  are 
realism  and  romanticism.  By  realism  is  meant  a  rather  photo- 
graphic fidelity  to  life  as  it  is  without  comment  by  the  author. 
By  romanticism  is  meant  the  treatment  of  life  in  a  larger,  more 
liberal  way,  with  a  lightening  or  a  darkening  of  the  shadows,  and 
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with  more  or  less  free  comment  by  the  author  on  life  as  it  might 
be.  The  question  might  well  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  realist 
does  not  comment  on  life  by  the  selection  of  the  section  of  life 
that  he  pictures,  by  the  way  he  points  his  camera. 

In  using  the  Bulletin,  one  should  not  think  of  the  notes  as  out- 
lines of  the  various  papers.  The  main  work  should  be  on  the 
books  themselves.  The  notes  are  offered  principally  as  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  to  look  for.  Statements  should  not  be  taken  as 
conclusive,  even  when  quoted  from  generally  accepted  authori- 
ties. They  should  be  taken  as  challenges  to  form  one's  own 
opinion  from  his  own  reading  and  experience. 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  MODERN 
ENGLISH  NOVEL 


FIRST  MEETING 

Date Place 


General  Topic:  George  Meredith 

"Close  knowledge  of  our  fellows,  discernment  of  the  laws 
of  existence,  these  lead  to  great  civilization.  I  have  supposed 
that  the  novel  exposing  and  illustrating  the  history  of  men  may 
help  us  to  such  sustaining  roadside  gifts."  *  This  is  Meredith's 
creed. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Life  and  Art  of  Meredith 

Of  Irish  and  Welsh  descent,  born  in  Hampshire  in  1828.  Early  edu- 
cation secured  in  a  Moravian  school  in  Germany.  Studied  law,  but  soon 
turned  to  literature.  A  contributor  to  newspapers,  war  correspondent 
during  the  Austro-Italian  war  of  1866.  Editor,  reader  and  literary 
adviser.  His  first  work,  Poems  by  Oeorge  Meredith,  1851.  In  1856  and 
1857,  he  published  The  Shaving  of  Shagpat  and  Farina,  allegorical  ro- 
mances; the  first,  as  he  himself  said,  "An  Arabian  Night's  Entertain- 
ment," the  second,  a  burlesque  on  medieval  romance.  Though  bur- 
lesques, they  were  in  harmony  with  Meredith's  ideal  in  fiction, — to  show 
man's  nature — "a  soul  born  active,  wind-beaten,  but  ascending."  The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feveral,  1859,  his  first  novel,  was  followed  by  about 
a  dozen  others  including  The  Egoist,  and  Diana  of  the  Orossways. 

A  leader  "in  the  renascence  of  the  realistic  presentation  of  the  nat- 
ural instincts."  Convinced  that  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  and  "will- 
ing to  sacrifice  all  other  considerations  to  its  delivery."  "Life,  and  the 
interplay  of  art  upon  life,  is  his  business;  and  the  development  of  the 
soul,  his  theme."  He,  himself,  said  "Narrative  is  nothing.  It  is  the 
mere  vehicle  of  philosophy.  The  interest  is  in  the  idea  which  action 
serves  to  illustrate."  To  him  character  is  the  source  of  destiny;  a  man's 
previous  thoughts  and  acts  determine  his  conduct  in  a  crisis. 

He  took  nature  "naturally".  He  had  a  full  appreciation  of  beauty 
in  the  physical  world.    To  him,  all  things  are  one — nature  is  the  mother 


*  Quoted  from  a  private  letter  of  Meredith's  in  George  Meredith  by  M.  Sturge 
Henderson. 
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of  man.     He  is  a  part  of  nature.     There  is  a  sympathetic  relation  be- 
tween nature  and  man.  * 

Meredith  sees  the  Comic  Spirit  hovering  over  all  and  smiling  at  our 
puny  conceits,  which  often  end  in  tragedy.  She  is  attendant  on  phil- 
osophy. Through  her  exposure  of  our  unnatural  conventionalities,  she 
points  the  way  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization.  He  calls  his  Comic 
Spirit   "the   sword   of   common   sense." 

The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  speaks  of  Meredith's  "airily 
Olympian  and  omniscient  manner  which  is  the  inspiration  of  his  gen- 
ius." He  speaks  in  aphorisms  and  maxims  with  a  constant,  "everyday" 
use  of  metaphor.  He  uses  a  formal  introduction  of  a  proverb,  a  stanza 
of  poetry,  or  a  prose  passage,  as  a  kind  of  comment  on  the  characters, — 
a  sort  of  Greek  chorus  function.  (See  Kipling's  use  of  this  device.) 
He  often  steps  out  of  his  story  to  comment  on  it  or  to  lecture  the 
reader. 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feveral 

This  first  novel  has  been  grouped  with  Evan  Harrington,  Sandra 
Belloni,  and  Rhoda  Fleming,  as  Meredith's  attack  on  sentimentalism. 
Shows  influence  of  Scott  and  Bulwer.  Meredith  seems  to  say  here  that 
human  beings  must  have  liberty  of  action  for  self  development.  The 
intellect  should  control,  but  the  heart  must  have  fair  play.  Note  Sir 
Austin's  System, — Richard  kept  at  home  that  he  might  escape  corrup- 
tion. "Sir  Austin  wished  to  be  Providence  to  his  son."  He  had  no 
sense  of  humor;  the  System  must  prevail  at  any  cost.  His  doctrine  was 
that  woman,  since  Eden,  remains  man's  chief  tempter. 

Consider  Lady  Blandish's  place  in  the  novel.  At  first  favoring  Sir 
Austin's  plan,  at  last  indignant  against  "theories  and  Systems  and  the 
pretensions  of  men."  Compare  Austin  Wentworth  and  Adrian  Harley, 
the  cynic.  Contrast  Adrian's  witticisms  with  the  aphorisms  of  the 
"Pilgrim's  Scrip."  What  is  Austin  condemned  for,  his  offense  or  his 
reparation?  Notice  Ripton  Thompson,  the  watcher  over  Richard;  Bessie 
Berry,  well-balanced,  with  sane  comments  on  the  other  characters, — like 
a  character  from  Dickens;  Lucy,  whose  loveliness  accentuates  the  trag- 
edy. The  end  of  the  novel  has  been  called  "cruel".  Why  must  Lucy  die? 
Do  you  find  her  death  necessary,  inevitable?  Could  the  futility  of  Sir 
Austin's  System  have  been  shown  without  it? 

What  force  has  the  title?  Was  the  ordeal  (trial)  that  of  Richard 
alone,  or  of  Sir  Austin  also? 


*  Compare  with  Hardy's  use  of  nature. 
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Note  the  use  of  nature,  especially  in  the  chapter  called  "Nature 
Speaks". 

Critics  have  had  to  go  hack  to  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  comparisons 
with  the  lyrical  love  scenes. 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Egoist. 

This  novel,  with  Harry  Richmond,  Beauchamp's  Career,  and  The 
Tragic  Comedians,  has  been  called  an  attack  on  egoism. 

Unlike  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feveral,  there  is  little  romance  or 
poetry.  It  is  a  psychological  study  characterized  by  powerful  analysis 
and  realism. 

The  sub-title  is  "A  Comedy  in  Narrative."  Is  the  plot  dramatically 
organized?     Do  you  feel  as  if  you  were  witnessing  a  play? 

Note  the  theme  of  the  rule  of  man  and  the  oriental  idea  of  woman. 

What  makes  the  Comic  Spirit  smile?*  See  the  dramatic  irony  in 
Willoughby's  condition  for  releasing  Clara.  Is  Willoughby's  feeling 
love  or  sentimentalism? 

Selfishness,  hidden  from  others  and  even  from  himself  by  his  fine  gen- 
tleman manners  and  instinct,  is  gradually  uncovered.  Comedy  "watches 
over  sentimentalism  with  a  birch  rod."  Is  this  so  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Willoughby,  who  is  a  thorough  sentimentalist? 

Stevenson  is  quoted  as  saying  that  The  Egoist  is  a  "serviceable  ex- 
posure of  myself."     The  worship  of  self  is  made  hateful. 

Meredith's  women  are  the  women  of  our  own  day,  fully  emanci- 
pated but  no  less  feminine.  Sir  Willoughby  is  the  only  one  of  Mere- 
dith's principal  men  who  is  not  led  up  toward  truth  by  the  fineness  of 
the  woman.     He  in  his  egoism  is  hopeless. 


Fourth    Paper:      By 

Subject:     Diana  of  the  Crossways. 

With  One  of  Our  Conquerors,  Lord  Armont  and  His  Aminta,  and 
The  Amazing  Marriage,  constituting  an  "attack  on  conventional  ideas 
of  marriage." 

The  story  of  a  woman  of  genius.  Through  a  series  of  marriages, 
Diana  learns  what  love  really  is.  First,  a  conventional  marriage  of  the 
young  girl;  then  a  marriage  based  on  pride,  admiration,  ambition;  finally 
a  union  founded  on  comradeship,  respect,  friendship. 

Is  Diana  a  typical  heroine  of  romance? 

*  See  note  on  the  Comic  Spirit  in  the  notes  for  the  first  paper. 
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How  does  Meredith  treat  instinct,  woman's   "intuition"? 

Like  Browning,  Meredith  believes  that  flesh  and  spirit  are  one. 
Diana  writes,  "Our  battle  is  ever  between  spirit  and  flesh.  Spirit  must 
brand  the  flesh  that  it  may  live." 

In  Chapter  I,  Meredith  quotes  Diana  freely.  Note  some  of  these 
quotations  and  show  how  they  illustrate  Meredith's  philosophy.  "Men 
may  have  rounded  Seraglio  Point;  they  have  not  yet  doubled  Cape 
Turk,"  has  been  called  obscure.     Is  it? 

Compare  Chapters  XXXI  and  XXXV,  and  consider  whether  Mere- 
dith is  consistent  in  the  character  of  Diana. 

Is  Redworth's  opinion  of  Diana  justified? 

References: 
Follett,  Some  Modern  Novelists. 
Burton,  Masters  of  the  English  Novel. 
Cross,  Development  of  the  English  Novel. 
Henderson,  George  Meredith. 
Bailey,  The  Novels  of  George  Meredith,  A  Study. 
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SECOND  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:    Thomas  Hardy 

Thomas  Hardy  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  supreme 
artist  in  the  realm  of  fiction. 

First  Paper  :     By 

Subject:     The  Art  of  Hardy 

a.  His  attitude  toward  life,  tragic,  pessimistic.     Consider  whether  the 

tragedy  is  individual  or  whether  a  general  world  tragedy 
involves  the  individual. 

b.  His  method,  realistic.    "Hardy  delights  in  setting  a  great  disturbing 

train  of  events  on  their  way  by  means  of  a  trivial  or  ludi- 
crous beginning."  See  as  illustrations  Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes  and  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd. 

c.  His  use  of  nature.    Are  his  descriptions  ornamental  or  organic?    See 

the  part  that  Egdon  Heath  plays  in  the  Return  of  the  Na- 
tive and  the  various  pieces  of  description  in  Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles. 

d.  His  use  of  character.    Note  especially  groups  of  characters  to  serve, 

as  did  the  Greek  chorus,  as  a  commentary  on  the  main 
action. 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd 

a.  The  story.    Is  it  dramatic  or  epic?     That  is,  do  the  characters  work 

it  out  in  action,  or  does  the  author  help  with  his  philosophy? 
With  what  incident  is  the  train  of  events  set  in  motion? 

b.  The  characters.     Note    the    group    of    laborers    as    a    commentary. 

Note  also  their  use  as  comic  relief  and  as  an  element  of 
contrast  to  heighten  the  tragedy.  Compare  the  leading 
characters  with  those  of  The  Return  of  the  Native.  Are 
they  parallel?  Is  Bathsheba  Everdene  "sympathetic,"  that 
is,  do  you  like  her?  Is  she  a  type  or  a  human  being?  Con- 
sider whether  she  expresses  Hardy's  idea  of  woman. 
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Third   Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Return  of  the  Native 

a.  The  story.     Note  carefully  worked  out  threads  of  plot,  such  as  the 

manner  in  which  Mrs.  Yeobright's  guineas,  divided  equally 
between  Thomasin  and  Clym,  are  all  delivered  to  Thomasin 
with  tragically  unfortunate  results. 

b.  The   setting.      Consider   the   influence   of   Egdon   Heath.     It   is   not 

merely  a  place;  it  is  a  character  in  the  story.  Show  how 
this  is  so.  Does  Hardy  consider  environment  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  character?  Note  the  rela- 
tion of  Egdon  Heath  and  Eustacia. 

c.  The  characters.     See,  as  in  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  the  part 

played  by  the  group  characters.  Compare  Wildeve  with 
Troy,  Venn  with  Oak,  Thomasin  with  Fanny  Robin,  Eusta- 
cia with  Bathsheba.  Does  Eustacia  reveal  charm  or  the 
will  to  dominate? 

Fourth    Paper:      By 

Subject:     Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles 

a.  The  story.     This  novel  is  said  to  be  epic  rather  than  dramatic.    Note 

the  distinction  under  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  and  see 
if  you  agree.  Is  Tess's  tragedy  logical?  Admitting  the 
premises,  consider  whether  the  sequence  of  events  is  nec- 
essary or  probable.  Note  the  part  chance  plays,  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  chance  incidents  are  manufactured  by  the 
author  to  make  his  case  or  are  the  way  things  go  in 
the  world.  Is  it  Tess's  tragedy,  or  is  it  the  general  tragedy 
of  the  world  involving  Tess?  Note  the  ludicrous  incident 
that  involves  Tess  in  the  fabric  of  the  tragedy.  Is  the 
story  pessimistic,  or  is  it  a  protest  against  things  as  they 
are?     Is  Angel  Clare's  double  standard  a  general  tenet? 

b.  The   characters.      The   milk-maids    are   a   set   of   group    characters. 

Show   their    function   in   the    story.      Show   that   the   main 
characters  are  products  of  heredity  and  environment  and, 
therefore,  are  not  responsible.     Comment  on  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  book. 
References 

Follett:     Some  Modern  Novelists. 

Burton:     Masters  of  the  English  Novel. 

Cross:     Development  of  the  English  Novel. 

Abercrombie:     Thomas  Hardy,  A  Critical  Study. 
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THIRD  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:   Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward 

"In  ability  of  the  most  substantial  English  quality,  she  is 
pre-eminent  among  the  women  of  her  generation  who  are  deal- 
ing with  the  art  of  fiction." 

Mrs.  Ward,  the  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Arnold  and  the 
niece  of  Matthew  Arnold,  indicated  her  own  scholarship  in  an 
admirable  translation  of  the  "Journal"  of  Amiel. 

She  showed  that  the  scope  of  fiction  is  wide  enough  to  include 
religion  and  politics  as  fair  subjects  for  artistic  treatment. 

Like  the  women  of  Meredith  and  Ibsen,  her  women  have  both 
brains  and  heart.  They  share  equally  with  men  in  the  higher 
activities  of  life. 

Her  novels  show,  not  so  much  what  people  were,  but  what 
they  were  thinking  about. 

One  critic  says  that  she  lacks  humor  and  that  her  novels 
"bear  about  the  same  relation  to  first-class  fiction  that  maps  and 
atlases  bear  to  great  paintings." 

Is  she  primarily  an  artist  or  a  debater? 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Robert  Elsmere 

A  spiritual  struggle  between  faith  and  agnosticism.  This  novel 
caused  tremendous  excitement.  Mrs.  Ward  was  thought  to  be  attacking 
the  Christian  faith.  This  was  thirty-six  years  ago.  What  is  your 
reaction  now? 

"It  translated  a  crisis  of  the  mind  and  spirit  into  dramatic  terms." 

"...  striking  study  of  the  psychology  of  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century." 

How  far  are  Robert  and  Catherine  products  of  their  environment? 
Which  is  the  stronger  artistically, — has  more  personality? 

Note  the  supporting  characters:  the  Squire  and  Mr.  Newcome,  Lang- 
ham  and  Grey,  and  Rose,  Catherine's  pretty  sister,  who  expresses  the 
charm  of  youth. 
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Second  Paper :     By 

Subject:     Helbeck  of  Bannisdale 

Tragic  love  of  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  agnostic  girl.  A  tale  of 
character   and  passion. 

"...  wonderful  literary  skill,  ....  vivid  and  life-like  pictures  of 
English  life."     R.  J.  Clark  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  Vol.  44,  p.  455. 

"...  profoundly  interesting  and  fascinating  work."  St.  George 
Mivart  in  the  same  volume,  page  641. 

Is  Helbeck  or  Laura  the  character  that  interests  you  more? 

"Helbeck  is  a  soul  rooted  fast  in  church  tradition  and  in  firm  reli- 
gious belief."  He  loves  "Laura,  the  child  of  pure  reason,  rooted  in 
agnosticism,  saturated  with  scepticism,  nourished  in  doubt." 

This  clash  of  temperaments  testifies  to  the  significance  of  religion  as 
an  important  factor  in  human  life. 

Third  Paper  :     By 

Subject:     Lady  Rose's  Daughter 


A  change  from  Mrs.  Ward's  customary  fields  of  religion  and  poli- 
tics.    A  novel  of  manners. 

"...  a  study  of  temperaments,  ....  in  no  sense  a  problem  novel." 

"The   old problem   of  the   reaction   of  the   individual   against 

the  over-pressure  of  organized  social  traditions,  standards,  and  laws. . . ." 

Contrast  the  characters  of  Julie  Le  Breton  and  Lady  Henry.  Is 
Julie's  great  influence  probable?  "The  last  word  cannot  be  said  about  a 
human  being,  and  Julie  Le  Breton  is  alive." 

Are  the  supporting  characters  individuals,  or  are  they  various  phases 
of  Mrs.  Ward?  Do  they  talk  like  individuals?  Note  Jacob  Delafield, 
Dr.  Meredith,  Henry  Warkworth,  General  Fergus. 

Has   the   novel    a   fairy-tale   ending? 


Fourth    Paper:      By 

Subject:     The  Case  of  Richard  Meynell 

A  sequel  to  Robert  Elsmere. 

The  conflict  in  this  novel  is  similar  to  that  of  the  present  time,  the 
conflict  between  fundamentalism  and  modernism. 

Richard  Meynell,  a  "modernist"  rector,  tries  to  reform  the  church 
from  within. 
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What  is  Mrs.  Ward's  conception  of  Christianity  as  shown  in  the 
"new  movement"? 

Note  the  characters  of  Richard,  Catherine  Elsmere,  the  widow  of 
Robert  Elsmere,  and  Mary  Elsmere.  Are  the  other  characters,  espec- 
ially Mr.  Barron  and  Lady  Fox-Wilton,  convincing? 

"Whether  the  old  bottles  can  be  adjusted  to  the  new  wine,  whether 
further  division  or  a  new  Christian  unity  is  to  emerge  from  the  strife 
of  tongues,  whether  the  ideas  of  modernism,  rife  in  all  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity, can  be  accommodated  to  the  ancient  practices, it  is  with 

such  themes  that  this  story  attempts  to  deal."  Mrs.  Ward  in  a  "Fore- 
word" to  the  American  edition  of  this  novel. 

References 
Books: 

The  World's  Best  Literature,  vol.  26. 

The  Development  of  the  English  Novel,  Cross. 
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FOURTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Joseph  Conrad 

Although  a  leader  among  English  novelists,  Conrad  was  born 
in  1857  in  Poland.  He  became  a  seaman  on  a  British  ship  when 
he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  and  rose  to  be  a  master 
mariner.  Out  of  his  experiences  and  observations  on  the  sea  and 
in  harbors  have  come  his  remarkable  tales  of  philosophical 
realism. 

He  says  in  the  preface  to  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,  "My 
task  which  I  am  trying  to  achieve  is,  by  the  power  of  the  writ- 
ten word,  to  make  you  hear,  to  make  you  feel — it  is,  before  all, 
to  make  you  see." 

Conrad  tries  to  determine  the  forces  of  character,  of  human 
and  physical  environment,  of  fate,  that  shape  the  relations  of 
men  and  women. 

His  great  theme  is  affection,  protection,  devotion,  tested  by 
danger  from  nature  and  from  savage  men. 

First  Paper  :     By 

Subject:     Almayer's  Folly 

Lingard's  affection  for  his  daughter  leads  to  Almayer's  folly. 

The  slow  moral  degradation  of  the  European,  who  married  a  Malay 
girl  for  money. 

Almayer,  lonely,  broken,  decadent,  struggles  in  vain  against  the  un- 
dermining influences  of  his  environment, — intensely  pathetic  in  his  fail- 
ure and  impotence. 

Observe  the  physical  environment,  the  hopeless  muddy  river,  the 
forest  with  its  rotting  branches,  the  decaying  wharf. 

Is  there  a  suggestion  that  the  tragedy  is  due  to  Almayer's  treason 
to  his  race? 
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Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus 

A  story  wholly  of  the  sea. 

Note  the  characters.  Contrast  the  despicable  Donkin,  who  stirred 
up  unrest  and  mutiny  and  who  stole  from  a  dying  man,  with  the  cook, 
who  declared,  "As  long  as  she  swims  I  will  cook." 

Is  the  "nigger"  a  leading  character,  or  is  he  the  anvil  on  which  the 
others  are  beaten  out? 

The  descriptions,  especially  that  of  the  storm,  are  a  feature. 

To  Conrad,  tragedies  in  the  turning  of  man  against  his  fellow-men  in 
suspicion  and  greed,  and,  conversely,  social  good  lies  in  loyalty,  in  the 
solidarity   of   human   beings. 

Loyalty  to  the  ship  and  to  their  humanity  toward  the  "nigger"  is  the 
saving  grace  in  this  little  world. 

Third  Paper  :     By 

Subject:     Lord  Jim 

Called  by  many  Conrad's  greatest  work.  A  progressive  study  of  one 
character  through  the  narrative  of  others.  Marlow,  who  is  the  unifying 
element,  may  be  thought  of  as  representing  Conrad. 

"Lord  Jim  in  Patusan,  winning  absolution  from  his  sense  of  fear ..." 
(See  The  Research  Magnificent  by  Wells.) 

Lord  Jim's  failure  was  due  to  his  inability  to  realize  in  action  his  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  a  backward  race.  He  later  assumed  this  re- 
sponsibility more  largely  and  gave  his  life  to  atone  for  the  failure  of  his 
countrymen  to  keep  their  truce. 

Observe  Cornelius  as  an  example  of  deterioration  through  environ- 
ment. 

Lord  Jim  was  "rendered  solitary  by  his  romantic  self-loathing." 

Fourth    Paper :      By 

Subject:     The  Rover 

Conrad's  latest  book.  Less  complicated  in  form  than  such  novels  as 
Lord  Jim.     A  simple  story  with  good  plot  and  rapid  action. 

A  story  of  "men  and  women  moved  by  tragic  happenings." 

Note  the  characters  of  Arlette  and  Catherine. 

Observe  how  Peyrol  rouses  Arlette  from  her  torpor  of  mind  and 
spirit.     Is  this  on  Conrad's  great  theme? 
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What  is  Peyrol's  last  great  adventure?  What  are  the  motives  that 
impel  it?     There  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  three  motives. 

Compare  The  Rover  with  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus  in  the  use  of 
description. 

References 
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FIFTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  William  Somerset  Maugham 

Maugham  is  a  physician.  Does  his  experience  influence  his 
choice  and  treatment  of  subjects?  Is  his  attitude  sympathetic, 
or  is  it  impersonally  scientific? 

First  Paper  :     By 

Subject:     Mrs.  Craddock 

Highly  esteemed  by  some  critics  as  a  character  study.  One  of 
Maugham's  earlier  novels.  Compare  it  with  The  Moon  and  Sixpence  to 
see  if  his  art  has  grown. 

The  central  theme  is  passionate  love,  changing  to  hate  and  finally  to 
indifference. 

Is  Bertha's  love  for  Edward  stimulated  by  the  general  disapproval? 
What  causes  the  changes  in  her  feeling? 


Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Explorer 

Maugham  has  been  called  "journalistic"  in  taking  timely  advantage 
of  a  native  uprising  to  secure  interest.  How  much  does  your  interest 
depend  on  this  "current  topic"? 

Observe  the  careful  character  drawing.  Is  Lucy  a  modern  heroine? 
Are  the  sprightly  dialogues  between  the  American  widow  and  the  man 
she  marries  in  tune  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  or  are  they  interpolations? 

Alec  Mackenzie  has  been  referred  to  as  "a  sort  of  Rochester  (See 
Jane  Eyre)  without  the  vices."  Is  his  morality  moral  or  merely 
practical? 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Of  Human  Bondage 


The  story  of  a  handicapped  sensitive  boy  with  a  craving  for  sympa- 
thy and  understanding.  Phillip  fights  his  way  through  "illusions  toward 
reality." 
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Criticisms  of  this  book  vary  from  "Largely  a  record  of  sordid  real- 
ism" to  "A  book  so  unusual,  so  daringly  big,  that  it  refuses  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  ordinary  conventional  standards  of  fiction." 

One  reviewer  describes  it  as  ". . .  an  album  of  unretouched  photo- 
graphs." Do  you  agree?  This  description  of  course  refers  to  the 
series  of  portraits  of  the  women  who  influenced  Phillip  and  of  his  men 
friends. 

Note  the  background  of  England,  Germany,  and  France. 

Fourth    Paper  :      By 

Subject:     The  Moon  and  Sixpence 

The  photography  of  realism.  There  is  no  explanation  of  Strickland; 
we  have  only  a  picture  of  him.  See  also  the  references  to  books  and 
pictures  in  footnotes  as  a  device  to  secure  reality. 

Does  the  consideration  of  what  might  have  been  done  with  Strick- 
land as  a  character  of  fiction  (Chapter  43)  seem  like  a  useless  interrup- 
tion of  the  story,  or  does  it  increase  the  sense  of  reality? 

A  narrative  of  the  evolution  of  genius  as  it  is  seen  from  without 
"Society  saw  nothing  but  a  most  deplorable  confusion;  Strickland  was 
aware  of  nothing  save  an  essential  freedom." 

Is  Strickland  in  his  brutal  indifference  possible?  Is  it  necessary 
that  the  "premises"  in  a  work  of  art  be  possible,  provided  the  develop- 
ment from  those  premises  be  consistent? 

Note  Stroeve's  definition  of  beauty  on  page  106  as  contrasted  with 
his  own  work.    Can  you  justify  his  attitude? 

Did  Strickland  give  up  only  sixpence  to  get  the  moon? 

He  was  such  an  individualist  that  he  resented  the  dependence  of  the 
soul  on  the  body. 

Conrad  depicts  the  decadence  of  Europeans  in  a  tropical  environ- 
ment; Maugham  in  The  Moon  and  Sixpence  seems  to  depict  a  decadent 
European  who  sought  in  the  tropics  his  own  level. 

References 
The  Dial,  vol.  59,  p.  220,  and  vol.  67,  p.  477. 
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SIXTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:    Leonard  Merrick 

Intended  to  be  a  lawyer,  but  after  working  for  a  time  in 
South  Africa,  became  an  actor  and  actor-manager.  Most  of  his 
novels  are  of  actors  or  authors. 

He  has  the  unique  distinction  of  having  an  edition  of  his 
works  fostered  by  his  brother-authors,  who,  in  the  words  of  Bar- 
rie,  "have  fallen  over  each  other,  so  to  speak,  in  this  desire  to 
join  in  the  honour  of  writing  the  prefaces." 

W.  D.  Howells  advises  any  one  who  would  know  what  form 
is,  to  read  almost  any  novel  of  Merrick's. 

His  novels  are  characterized  by  intimate  treatment  of  the 
subjects  and  great  emotional  reserve.  One  critic  calls  them  a 
"mixture  of  cleverness,  cynicism  and  sentiment,  plus  fine  lit- 
erary workmanship." 

First  Paper  :     By 

Subject:     Cynthia 

"The  problem ....  is  the  familiar  one  of  the  novelist,  considered  as 
such,  and  as  lover,  husband,  father,  and  citizen."  Hewlett,  in  the 
Introduction. 

The  real  charm  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in  the  secondary  theme, 
the  development  of  Cynthia's  soul.  Both  Kent  and  his  wife  progress  to 
a  mutual  understanding  through  the  "development  of  kindred  tastes  and 
feelings  ..." 

Note  the  emotional  reserve  in  the  talk  of  Kent  and  Turquand  on  the 
eve  of  Kent's  marriage.  It  reminds  one  of  Hamlet's  sudden  breaking  off 
in  his  praise  of  Horatio  with  "Something  too  much  of  this."  Merrick 
"...  grasps  the  essential  spirit  of  human  relationships."  His  work  is 
faithful  to  fact,  realism,  and  to  the  "larger  truth"  of  romanticism. 
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Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Actor-Manager 

Vivid  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  stage  treated  with  "unaffected  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness."  His  characters  are,  in  general,  not  stars,  but 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  on  whom  its  uncertainties  fall  most 
heavily. 

Remarkable  insight  into  the  leading  characters:  the  Actor-Manager, 
Alma  King,  Blanche  Ellerton,  who  dominates  the  story,  and  Fairbairn, 
the  "angel"  friend.  Observe,  too,  Blanche's  father,  who  contemptuously 
lives  on  the  earnings  of  his  wife. 

Does  Oliphant's  vision  of  his  theatre,  pages  12-14,  suggest  the  "little 
theatre"  movement  such  as  has  developed  into  the  successful  Theatre 
Guild? 

Third  Paper  :     By 

Subject:     Conrad  in  Search  of  His  Youth 

Barrie,  in  his  delightful  Introduction,  says,  "I  have  just  re-read  it, 
and  it  is  as  fresh  as  yesterday's  shower. ..." 

This  sprightly  story  is  "whimsical,  shrewdly  humorous,  and  pleas» 
antly  sentimental . ."  It  "affords  plentiful  exhilaration."  Merrick  here 
gives  expression  to  his  ideas  of  life  and,  especially,  woman. 

Conrad  tries  to  re-live  the  romantic  moments  of  his  youth  but  finds 
that  youth  returns  only  when  love  returns.  It  is  when  he  gives  up  try- 
ing to  revive  the  past  and  decides  to  live  in  the  present  that  he  finds 
that  he  is  really  not  old. 

Fourth    Paper :      By 

Subject:     When  Love  Flies  Out  o'  the  Window 

"Competently  done." 

Ralph  Lingham  and  Meenie  Weston  marry  in  haste  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  of  better  financial  conditions.  Poverty  and  pride  drive  love 
"out  o'  the  window." 

"Romantic  in  substance,  realistic  in  detail."  Meenie's  experience  in 
the  cabaret  gives  occasion  for  an  heroic  rescue. 

The  two  chief  characters  of  Merrick's  other  novels,  the  actor  and  the 
author,  are  here  brought  together. 

Would  the  mere  realist  have  stopped  at  their  separation? 
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Is  the  ending  conventional  and  commonplace,  or  does  Merrick's  art 
save  it  from  being  so? 
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SEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:   Arnold  Bennett 

"The  general  theme  of  Mr.  Bennett's  masterpieces,  deter- 
mined by  the  central  interest  of  his  philosophy,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  character  in  relation  to  a  society  which  is  also 
developing." 

Does  he  "see  life  whole  or  see  it  minutely?"  Bennett's 
chief  work  is  a  criticism  of  modern  life.  His  insistence  on  mate- 
rial detail  is  a  criticism  of  the  emphasis  on  the  material  in  mod- 
ern life, — "the  tyranny  of  things."  Instead  of  showing  his 
reader  the  world  with  his  characters  moving  in  it, — that  is,  ob- 
jectively from  the  reader's  standpoint,  he  shows  the  world  as  it 
looks  to  his  character,  objectively  from  the  character's  stand- 
point. 

"Mr.  Bennett,  who  has  written  on  a  scale  nobly  vast,  is 
strictly  provincial  in  his  scope.  .  .  When  he  goes  to  Paris  with 
his  scene,  he  takes  the  Five  Towns  with  him."  Is  it  Bennett  who 
does  this,  or  his  characters? 

Like  O.  Henry  in  Nashville  (See  A  Municipal  Report}, 
Bennett  finds  romance  in  the  Five  Towns,  in  trivial  and  common- 
place incidents.  He  has  been  severely  criticised  for  dragging 
his  readers  over  dreary  levels  of  the  commonplace,  but  consider 
whether  it  is  not  because  he  finds  life  itself,  everyday  life,  a 
great  adventure.  He  seems  to  see  in  the  ordinary  affairs,  in 
marriage,  in  child-birth,  in  hope  and  disappointment,  sufficient 
adventure  for  the  attention  of  an  artist,  and  in  the  smoke  and 
flame  belching  from  the  chimneys  of  the  Five  Towns  a  suffi- 
ciently picturesque  setting  for  it  all. 
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First  Paper  :     By 

Subject:     The  Old  Wives'  Tale 

See  the  preface  for  Mr.  Bennett's  statement  of  the  germ  idea  of  the 
story.  The  theme  is  that  the  body  grows  pathetically  old,  but  that  the 
soul   "never  gives." 

A  tragic  history  of  two  sisters.  Constance  lives  on  at  home.  Sophia 
escapes  from  the  physical  contact  of  the  Five  Towns  by  going  to  Paris, 
but  she  takes  the  tradition  and  the  spirit  of  the  Five  Towns  with  her. 
She  comes  back,  and  the  two  old  women  continue  their  lives  together, 
in  and  of  the  Five  Towns. 

They  hungered  for  "love  and  life,"  yet  resisted  the  temptations  of 
"forbidden  food."  Was  this  the  resisting  power  of  character,  or  was 
it  tradition?  Notice  here  Sophia's  criticism  of  the  furniture  in  Madame 
Foucault's  room  for  its  lack  of  "goodness." 

The  Five  Towns  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  physical  senses,  and 
the  environment  and  the  people  blend  into  one  dull  color  scheme. 

Does  Bennett  seem  to  look  on  age  as  a  calamity?  Perhaps  the  ac- 
customed spectacle  of  helpless  age  under  the  economic  pressure  of  an 
industrial  community  may  have  encouraged  this   view. 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Hilda  Lessways 

Hilda  Lessways  is  the  second  story  in  a  trilogy  of  which  Glayhanger 
is  the  first  and  These  Twain  the  third. 

Clayhanger  pictures  the  growing  up  of  a  shy  sincere  boy  in  the  nar- 
row environment  of  the  English  middle  class.  Hilda  Lessways  shows 
the  girl  growing  up  in  the  same  conditions.  Hilda  appears  in  Clayhanger 
but  drops  out  unaccountably  to  the  reader  because  unaccountably  to 
Clayhanger.  In  this  book  the  explanation  is  made,  because  her  side  of 
the  same  story  is  told.  These  Twain  completes  the  trilogy  and  treats 
the  psychological  problems  raised  by  the  union  of  such  people  as  Clay- 
hanger and  Hilda. 

Both  Clayhanger  and  Hilda  think  of  themselves  as  weak,  each  re- 
pressed by  a  strong  personality, — Clayhanger  by  his  father,  Hilda  by 
her  mother.  When  they  meet,  each  thinks  the  other  a  powerful  inde- 
pendent  individual. 

Is  Hilda  a  sympathetic  character,  or  is  she  repellently  harsh?  Per- 
haps her  harshness  is  due  to  shyness.  A  critic  says  that  "Hilda  alter- 
nates between  senseless  shyness  and  astonishing  boldness."  Are  not 
young  shy  people  apt  to  do  just  that? 
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Third  Paper  :     By 

Subject:     The  Pretty  Lady 

The  World  War  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  woman  from  Paris  and 
of  a  London  "man  about  town." 

Is  Hoape  a  native  of  the  Five  Towns  polished  by  London  life?  Is 
the  use  of  mysticism  in  connection  with  "the  pretty  lady"  convincing? 
Is  she  as  real  to  your  senses  as  Hoape?  How  about  the  portraits  of  the 
London  ladies  who  seek  new  forms  of  excitement  in  war  work?  Are 
they  clear? 

London  during  the  war  with  its  committees  for  war  work,  its  chari- 
ties, its  attempts  to  continue  the  gay  life  of  peace  times,  its  darkened 
streets  and  its  air  raids,  is  vividly  pictured. 

Subject:     Riceyman  Steps 
Fourth  Paper  :     By 


A  study  of  two  misers.  Earlforward,  the  proprietor  of  a  second- 
hand book  store,  is  interested  in  Mrs.  Arb,  a  confectioner  across  the 
way,  chiefly  because  she  beats  him  down  on  the  price  of  a  cook  book. 
They  marry  and  "infect  each  other  with  frugality."  Frugality  grows 
into  the  disease  of  avarice,  and  they  die  of  undernutrition.  In  contrast 
with  them  is  the  unifying  element,  Elsie,  the  charwoman,  who,  after 
their  death,  marries  her  shell-shocked  lover. 

Note  the  details  of  characterization,  especially  Earlforward's  shifts 
to  save,  in  gas,  newspaper,  food  and  drink.  Note,  too,  the  chapter  of 
the  wedding-day, — the  conflict  between  miserliness  and  the  desire  "to 
do  homage  to  the  romantic  occasion."  Elsie  loves  beauty;  she  is  "the 
one  unvarying  note  of  health."  A  critic  remarks,  "He  proceeds,  humbly 
and  audaciously,  to  make  us  believe  in  the  regal  magnificence  of  this 
slow  woman  in  a  sacking  apron.  For  Elsie  kindness  had  a  quality 
which  justified  it  for  its  own  sake,  whatever  the  consequences." 
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EIGHTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:    John  Galsworthy 

A  serene  social  philosopher  who  is  quiet  and  cool  in  his 
methods  of  uttering  his  message.  A  satirist  without  bitterness. 
"Not  only  one  of  the  first  artists  but  one  of  the  most  intrepid 
thinkers  of  the  age." 

The  Forsyte  Saga  is  made  up  of  three  novels  and  two  short 
stories  as  interludes  connecting  them.  The  titles  are,  The  Man 
of  Property,  Indian  Summer  of  a  Forsyte,  In  Chancery,  The 
Awakening,  and  To  Let.  Indian  Summer  of  a  Forsyte  belongs 
to  the  first,  and  The  Awakening  is  a  prelude  to  the  last;  but  for 
program  purposes  they  have  been  put  together  under  the  head- 
ing of  the  fourth  paper.  They  can  of  course  be  included  in  the 
first  and  third  papers  as  indicated. 

Some  comments  on  The  Forsyte  Saga  as  a  whole  that  can 
be  considered  in  relation  to  each  paper  follow. 

"It  is  a  compendium  of  the  Victorian  epoch  and  of  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  Its  characters  are  veri- 
fiably  true,  and  the  history  of  this  typical  English  family  is  told 
not  only  by  a  first-rate  literary  artist,  but  by  a  thinker  who  is 
fundamentally  honest  and  sincere."  W.  L.  Phelps. 

"Nowhere  else  in  the  whole  range  of  English  fiction  has  the 
propertied  class  of  the  Islands  been  given  with  such  knowledge, 
accuracy,  and  distinction."     The  Nation,  vol.  114,  p.  473. 

"This  is  a  magnum  opus  in  both  senses,  physical  magnitude 

and     breadth     of     artistic     achievement 'It    absorbs    the 

troubled  lives  of  men  into  the  serenity  of  art.'  "  The  Outlook, 
vol.  131,  p.  74. 

"As  surely  as  a  dog  will  bark  at  a  brass  band,  so  will  the  es- 
sential Soames  in  human  nature  ever  rise  up  uneasily  against 

the  dissolution  which  hovers  round  the  folds  of  owership 

Here  it  rests,  preserved  in  its  own  juice:  The  Sense  of  Property." 
Galsworthy  in  the  Preface. 
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First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Man  of  Property 

Theme,  the  "sordkiness  of  wealth  without  graciousness,"  the  pride 
of  possession.  Involved  with  this  main  theme  is  that  of  marriage  with- 
out love. 

Soames  Forsyte  has  no  so-called  criminal  tendencies.  His  limita- 
tions are  of  the  spirit.  They  grew  out  of  his  environment,  his  training 
and  his  own  nature.  He  is  the  representative  of  his  class  with  all  its 
virtues  and  prejudices.  Regarding,  as  he  does,  everything — even  his 
family — as  his  possession,  he  has  no  room  for  love  or  beauty.  Consider 
here  who  really  owns  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  the  one  who  has  legal 
title  to  it  or  the  one  who  appreciates  its  beauty. 

Notice  young  Jolyon's  analysis  of  the  Forsyte  character  in  Part  2, 
Chapter    10. 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     In  Chancery 

"Once  more  Mr.  Galsworthy  shows  his  quiet  mastery  . . .  And  once 
more  he  lights  up  his  sober  fabric  with  the  golden  thread  of  beauty." 

The  men  of  Forsyte  are  still  obsessed  by  the  possessive  instinct 
which  includes  wives  and  children  under  the  head  of  "property."  This 
instinct  holds  works  of  art  at  their  money  value.  Property  and  the 
handing  down  of  property  are  more  important  than  even  reputation. 

Soames  Forsyte  sacrifices  the  family  tradition  of  respectability  in 
forcing  his  cousin  to  assume  the  part  of  co-respondent.  His  desire  is 
for  a  son  to  carry  on  the  possession  of  fortune  and  name.  He  marries 
again,  but  his  child  is  a  daughter.  He  consoles  himself,  however,  in  the 
thought  that  at  least,  "By  God!  this — this  thing  was  his." 

Is  Irene  clearly  defined,  or  is  she  purposely  left  indefinite  as  per- 
haps personifying  love? 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     To  Let 

To  Let  shows  the  passing  of  an  age.  "A  tale  of  starcrossed  lovers." 
"A  tale  sharp  with  passion its  telling  is  like  the  telling  of  a  le- 
gend, remote  and  beautiful  and  old."  In  it  Soames  somehow  wins  the 
pity   of  the   reader. 
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"Tragedy  comes  to  Soames  Forsyte,  but  it  has  no  power  to  reach  that 
gritty  soul.  It  wreaks  itself  on  his  daughter  Fleur  and  on  his  cousin 
Jolyon,  son  of  that  Irene  who  made  Soames  suffer  without  ever  making 
him  understand." 

Galsworthy  stands  aloof;  he  has  perspective  and  standards  of  com- 
parison. The  crudities  and  violences  of  life  are  far  enough  beneath  for 
him  to  see  above  them. 

A  blending  of  the  realist  and  the  idealist  is  the  result. 
Fourth  Paper:     By 


Subject:     Indian  Summer  of  a  Forsyte 
The  Awakening 

The  first  interlude  is  a  tender  story  of  the  sympathetic  relationship 
between  old  Jolyon  and  Irene,  who  was  not  a  Forsyte,  but,  as  Gals- 
worthy calls  her  in  his  Preface,  "  ....  a  concretion  of  disturbing  Beauty 
impinging  on   a  possessive  world." 

The  second  interlude  is  a  child  idyll  that  deals  with  the  first  eight 
years  of  the  latest  of  the  Jolyon  Forsytes,  whose  birth  was  announced 
late  in  In  Chancery.  Little  Jon  is  "loving,  lovable,  imaginative,  san- 
guinary." The  story  shows  Galsworthy's  affection  for  some  of  his  char- 
acters. This  tale  of  the  son  of  Jolyon  Forsyte  and  Irene  shows  how 
happy  the  union  of  these  two  rebels  against  the  Forsyte  idea  had  become. 
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NINTH  MEETNG 

Date Place 


General  Topic:    Maurice  Hewlett 

In  the  historical  development  of  English  fiction,  Hewlett  is 
a  sport  in  the  biological  sense,  having  little  connection  with  the 
literary  movements  of  his  time.  His  special  quality  is  unex- 
plainable  except  as  a  reaction  against  realism.  He  is  a  "roman- 
tic incrusted  with  the  archaic/'  a  romantic  mediaevalist,  a  lover 
of  beauty,  a  believer  that  "Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being." 

His  work  "has  the  richness  of  old  tapestries  that  have  kept 
their  colors. .  ." 

"His  incorrigible  romanticism  has  seemed  to  welcome  the 
large  sense  of  space  and  freedom  that  the  past  always  gives." 

He  is  not  a  moralist;  he  presents  his  characters  and  situa- 
tions without  comment.  The  reader  must  draw  the  moral  from 
his  pictures  of  life  as  he  must  from  life  itself. 

His  central  theme  is  love ;  politics,  religion,  war  are  only  the 
background. 

First  Paper  :     By 

Subject:     The  Forest  Lovers 

His  first  novel, — best  seller  in  1898.  "A  hundred  thousand  readers 
devoured  this  enthralling  and  beguiling  story. . . " 

A  renewal  of  youth  revolting  against  realism.  "A  page  out  of 
Malory  translated  into  the  spiritual  idiom  of  the  twentieth  century." 

It  has  all  the  hazy  glamor  of  distance.  Although  a  fairy  tale,  it  has 
a  serious  purpose.  Prosper  wins  Isoult,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  a 
reformation  of  soul  from  selfishness  to  the  service  of  love. 


Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Richard  Yea  and  Nay 

See  the  characterization  of  Richard  I  that  gives  the  title. 

It  "has  the  richness  of  old  tapestry."     "Romance  in  his  hands 
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means  deep  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  is  described  and  subtle 
diffusion  of  its  atmosphere." 

Critics  have  with  difficulty  found  words  to  describe  the  power,  the 
beauty  and  splendor,  the  color,  and  the  sharp  contrasts  of  this  work. 

Ptichard,  mastered  by  contradictions,  seizing  what  he  would  not  have 
and  throwing  away  what  he  most  desires  yet  wins  our  liking  and  our 
sympathy. 

"A  realistic  analysis  of  Richard's  soul an  epic  novel,  spread- 
ing before  us  . . .  with  compelling  mastery,  a  moving,  thrilling  panorama 
of  the  life  of  the  twelfth  century." 

As  later,  and  perhaps  more  evidently  in  The  Queen's  Quair,  Hewlett 
is  the  psychologist,  chiefly  interested  in  the  complexities  of  character 
that  determine  acts. 

Third  Paper  :     By 

Subject:     The  Queen's  Quair 

"A  kind  of  chronicle  novel  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  and  interest." 
Is  the  crowd  of  historical  personages  confusing,  or  is  Hewlett's  hand 
firm  enough  to  guide  the  story  through?     Do  the  characters  seem  pup- 
pets— lay  figures — or  real  people? 

Is  Queen  Mary's  character  treated  sympathetically?  One  reviewer 
calls  the  book,  "A  merciless  interpretation  of  a  child  of  passion." 

Note  the  background  of  Scotland,  the  rugged  nobles  contrasted  with 
the  courtiers  that  swarmed  about  the  "Honeypot  Queen."  Consider  the 
relation  of  John  Knox  to  the  story.  Compare  Mary  with  her  human 
environment.  At  her  worst  she  is  better  than  the  men  about  her. 

In  this  book,  perhaps,  Hewlett  reveals  himself  most  clearly  as  a 
modern  psychological  realist.  Though  he  gives  us  faithfully  the  true 
historical  background,  his  chief  interest  is  in  the  character  of  Queen 
Mary,  her  complexity,  her  motives,  her  "hidden  springs  of  conduct." 

Fourth  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Half- Way  House 

A  change  from  Hewlett's  familiar  field  of  the  mediaeval  to  modern 
English  country  life  and  problems.  Is  it  a  different  Hewlett,  or  is  it  the 
same  romanticist  with  his  quaintness,  his  humor  and  philosophy  work- 
ing in  a  different  time? 

Jack   Senhouse,   "a   lover   of   freedom,   gypsy-like   wanderer,   planter 
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of  wild-flowers  ....  ardent  lover  and  true  gentleman."  A  scholar  with 
a  love  of  wandering  and  of  botany. 

Compare  Mary  Germain  with  Isoult. 

"Fresh  invention,  unfettered  freedom  of  thought,  and  intimacy  with 
nature." 

The  same  finish,  the  same  careful  technique  as  in  the  mediaeval 
stories. 
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TENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  May  Sinclair 

" May    Sinclair    is    today    the    foremost    living    writer 

among  English-speaking  women no   one   of  her  books   is 

made  to  order ;  they  are  more  like  escaping  steam They 

are  the  outcome  of  fiercely  held  convictions.  If  she  could  not 
write,  she  would  burst."     W.  L.  Phelps. 

Her  special  strength  is  character  delineation. 

First  Paper  :     By 

Subject:     The  Divine  Fire 

"In  this  particular  literary  conflagration,  the  divine  fire  was  min- 
gled with  much  smoke;  but  the  flashes  in  the  darkness  were  veritable 
flames." 

To  make  a  genius  seem  real  is  a  difficult  task,  but  Miss  Sinclair  has 
done  it.  The  story  is  of  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  character  of 
Keith  Rickman  from  its  limitations  of  narrowness  and  vulgarity.  A 
story  of  his  purification  through  the  conflict  between  his  various 
selves. 

There  are  striking  pictures  of  the  book-shop,  Hampstead  Heath, 
the  library  at  Court  House,  the  boarding-house. 

Observe  the  portraits  of  Rickman,  the  women,  the  Junior  Journalists, 
Rickman's  father,  and  Jedwine,  the  "burnt  critic  who  dreaded  the  di- 
vine fire."  Compare  Jedwine  with  Canon  Chamberlain  in  The  Cure 
of  Souls. 

Note  the  discussions  about  nature  and  art. 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The   Three   Sisters 

A  study  of  the  psychological  effects  of  abnormal  conditions.  James 
Cartaret,  an  English  rector,  takes  his  daughters  into  retirement  in  a 
parish  in  the  north  of  England.  The  three  ginls,  cut  off  from  intercourse 
with  friends  and  contact  with  youth,  find  the  one  event  of  the  day  in 
family   prayers.      Each   reacts   differently   to  this   situation   and  to  the 
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gloomy  environment;  but  each  has  the  same  motive — to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  Steven  Rowcliffe,  a  young  doctor. 

The  characters  of  the  father  and  the  three  girls  are  sharply  indi- 
vidualized and  powerfully  depicted.  The  description  of  the  gloomy 
background  is  strikingly  handled.  "The  men  and  the  women  seem  to 
have  taken  something  out  of  the  rugged  landscape  in  which  they  live." 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  the  main  idea  of  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
FeveraJ, — the  futility  of  one's  trying  to  shape  the  destiny  of  another. 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Mary  Olivier 

The  life  of  Mary  Olivier  from  two  to  forty-seven.  Her  self-educa- 
tion, so  unusual  as  to  indicate  autobiography,  her  emotional  progress, 
her  romantic  waiting  for  the  something  good  just  ahead.  In  middle 
age  achieving  freedom,  some  fame,  and,  most  of  all,  the  happiness  and 
peace  that  come  from  within. 

Her  father,  her  mother,  her  brothers  are  enmeshed  in  illusions,  "and 
Mary  has  to  fight  her  way  to  her  own  contact  with  reality  through  dis- 
appointment and  grief  and  death."  Does  she  touch  "reality",  or  is  her 
peace  a  giving  up  of  the  struggle,  "resignation",  as  one  critic  declares? 

"The  drama  of  Mary  Olivier  is  a  drama  of  importunate  temperament 
conflicting  with  importunate  circumstance  . . .  supplied  almost  entirely 
by  Mary's  family  and  mainly  by  Mary's  mother." 

Suppression  of  some  emotion  continually  interferes  with  natural 
family  affection. 

"It  has  the  gesture  and  accent  of  true  existence." 


Fourth  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Cure  of  Souls 

The  story  is  of  little  consequence;  characterization  is  all  important. 
The  novel  is  an  exposition  of  the  character  of  Canon  Chamberlain. 

Compare  the  introduction  of  Canon  Chamberlain  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Jedwine  in  The  Divine  Fire.     Are  the  two  men  at  all  alike? 

Does  Canon  Chamberlain's  failure  as  a  rector  affect  him,  or  doesn't 
he  know  that  he  has  failed? 

How  does  the  discussion  of  the  site  for  the  War  Memorial  reveal 
character? 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  emphasis  on  the  rector's  meals  and  his 
cook? 
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Consider  the  parts  that  the  two  curates,  Jaekman  and  Cartwright, 
and  the  parish  workers,  Miss  Wrinch  and  Miss  Lambert,  play  in  the 
revelation  of  the  clergyman's  character.  Are  these  characters  clearly 
drawn? 
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ELEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  H.  G.  Wells 

"He  writes  books  faster  than  any  man  can  read  them.  .... 
Yet  as  a  rule  his  work  is  neither  shallow  nor  trivial." 

Wells  is  possibly  the  most  representative  writer  of  sociologi- 
cal fiction. 

A  student  under  Huxley,  he  afterward  taught  science. 

He  openly  identifies  himself  with  his  writing,  but  he  is  as 
critical  of  his  own  position  as  he  is  of  the  positions  of  others. 
"The  great  value  of  Mr.  Wells'  toughness  of  mind  is  the  merci- 
less rigor  with  which  he  applies  it  to  his  own  illusions." 

First  Paper:     By - 

Subject:     Tono-Bungay 

An  "important  contribution  to  the  life  novel."  A  story  of  a  great 
fortune  raised  on  a  foundation  of  humbug.  The  career  of  a  patent  medi- 
cine promoter  who  does  not  believe  in  his  product.  He  has  faith,  how- 
ever, in  himself  and  in  business.  "It's  trade  that  makes  the  world  go 
round,"  he  asserts. 

As  in  most  serious  modern  novels,  the  characters  are  more  important 
than  the  plot.  There  are  three  original  and  well-drawn  characters. 
Beatrice,  however,  is  hardly  alive.  The  promoter  of  Tono-Bungay  and 
his  wife  are  sympathetically  depicted.  He  is  an  amiable  rascal,  and 
she  is  '"sweet  and  humorous." 

Ponderevo,  who  reflects  Wells's  scientific  education,  has  developed 
his  artistic  nature  in  dreams  of  "turbine  machines  and  boat-building  and 
the  problem  of  flying."  To  escape  poverty,  he  becomes  a  tawdry  patent 
medicine  promoter.     The  artist  could  not  evade  economic  pressure. 

"The  story  is  told  with  sustained  sweep  and  vitality."  Is  it  satire 
or   humor? 
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Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The    New   Machiavelli 

A  keen  analysis  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  the  failure  of  certain  political  theories  to  meet 
the  conditions. 

The  story  is  of  a  clash  between  political  ambition  and  personal  weak- 
ness. Richard  Remington,  the  ambitious  student  of  social  conditions, 
entering  Parliament  and  finding  little  hope  in  radicalism  or  liberalism, 
becomes  a  Tory  so  as  to  work  by  authority — to  reform  by  ruling.  He 
fails  because  of  his  personal  reaction  to  life.  "Love  and  fine  thinking" 
is  the  phrase  he  uses  to  express  his  ideal  of  life. 

There  are  "luminous  and  incisive"  character  sketches  of  the  political 
parties  in  England. 

How  does  the  new  statecraft  differ  from  the  old, — the  new  Machia- 
velli from  the  Italian  courtier? 

Note  the  character  sketch  of  Remington's  father,  the  science  teacher 
who  knew  little  science  and  who  did  not  like  to  perform  experiments. 
Is  not  his  son  as  futile  in  his  own  way  and  for  much  the  same  reasons? 

Does  Remington  represent  Wells,  or  does  Britten,  who  in  the  last 
chapter  states  the  objections  to  Remington's  course? 

Third  Paper  :     By 

Subject:     The   Research   Magnificent 

"One  of  the  most  curious  and  thought  compelling  of  his  works." 

Benham,  in  order  to  live  the  noble,  the  "aristocratic"  life,  endeav- 
ors to  conquer  the  limitations  of  fear,  sex,  jealousy,  and  prejudice.  He 
has  only  partially  succeeded  when  he  dies  at  thirty-one  in  an  attack  on 
prejudice. 

Amanda  and  Benham  represent  two  opposites.  Neither  can  under- 
stand the  tastes  and  distastes  of  the  other.  Why  did  Benham  marry 
and  then  leave  Amanda?     Was  there  a  change  in  him  or  in  her? 

Is  Benham's  attack  on  democracy  convincing? 

Consider  Benham  as  an  egoist.  His  "research"  methods  would 
hardly  do  on  a  large  scale,  though  his  motive  of  getting  free  from  limi- 
tations is  admirable.  Then,  too,  what  he  seems  to  be  after  is  knowledge 
rather  than  the  power  to  live.  He  accomplishes  little  but  is  always 
traveling  in  search  of  more  experience  that  shall  give  him  more 
knowledge. 
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Fourth  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Men  Like  Gods 

Mr.  Barnstable,  the  sub-editor  of  a  journal  of  modern  thought,  the 
Liberal,  together  with  several  prominant  and  important  people,  is  sud- 
denly transported  to  a  sister  planet,  Utopia.  Mr.  Barnstable,  who  with 
at  times  some  of  the  Utopians  represents  the  author,  likes  the  country 
and  its  people,  The  Utopians  have  outgrown  physical  speech,  clothing, 
limitations  on  movement,  and  marriage.  The  various  important  people 
would  like  to  make    Utopia  more  like  the  earth. 

"Mr.  Wells  is  primarily  a  satirist  entangled  in  a  mission." 

In  this  work  Wells  ridicules  the  statesmen  that  in  The  New 
Machiavelli  he  treated  seriously.     Why? 

The  clergyman  is  often  the  chief  butt  of  Wells's  satire.  Can  you 
imagine  why? 

Does  Wells's  early  work  with  Huxley  seem  to  confine  his  interests- 
his  theories  of  social  progress — to  a  basis  of  the  physical  sciences?     In 
other  words,  consider  whether  Wells's  Utopia  is  complete.     Is  the  chief 
interest  today  in  physical  or  in  mental  science? 

References 
Books: 

The  Advance  of  the  Novel,  Phelps. 

English  Literature  during  the  Last  Half  Century,  Cunliffe. 

Some  Modern  Novelists,  Follett. 

Magazines: 

The  Bookman,  vol.  33,  p.  101,  and  vol.  43,  p.  507. 

The  Nation,  vol.  88,  p.  170,  and  vol.  92,  p.  244. 

The  New  Republic,  vol.  4,  p.  213,  vol.  5,  p.  3,   (Fall  book  rev.) 

and  vol.  35,  p.  102. 
The  Independent,  vol.  110,  p.  379. 
The  Literary  Digest  Book  Review,  vol.  1,  no.  7,  p.  54. 
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TWELFTH  MEETING 

Date Place 


General  Topic:  W.  J.  Locke 

A  scholar  in  mathematics.  Literary  territory,  the  south  of 
France.  Born  in  the  West  Indies,  he  learned  French  almost  as 
his  native  language.     This  accounts  in  part  for  his  style. 

Each  book  has  a  story,  but  the  story  is  not  the  chief  interest. 
His  charm  is  a  quaint,  whimsical,  lovableness.  "He  is  the  ex- 
plorer of  shame-faced  tendernesses — the  virtues  which  fear  of 
ridicule  and  timidity  conceal." 

The  charge  that  his  characters  never  lived  reminds  one  of  the 
reply  made  by  the  painter  of  a  beautiful  horse  to  a  critic  who  ex- 
claimed, "No  one  ever  saw  a  horse  like  that!"  "No,"  was  the 
reply,  "but  don't  you  wish  you  could?"  Is  it  necessary  that  art 
present  fact?     It  must  present  truth. 

First  Paper:     By.: - 

Subject:     The   Beloved  Vagabond 

An  "altogether  delightful  blend  of  invention  and  humor  and  bookish- 
ness  and  tender  pathos  and  subtly  ironic  philosophy." 

A  modern   instance  of  the  picaresque  novel. 

Is  Paragot  possible?     Probably  not,  but  you  don't  care. 

Why  does  the  effort  to  remake  the  vagabond  into  the  respectable 
Gaston  de  Nerac  fail?  Paragot  cannot  yield  to  convention,  personified 
in  Lady  Molyneux.     See  his  experiences  at  the  English  tea-party. 

The  wit  and  gayety  of  the  story  cover  an  understanding  of  human 
nature,   a  philosophy   of   life. 

" one  of  the  most  genial  and  human   figures  ever  encountered 

within  the  pages  of  a  book." 

What  is  the  solution  of  Paragot's  problem,  that  Asticot  discovered 
and  that  filled  Paragot  with  amazement? 
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Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Septimus 

An  eccentric  inventor,  tender-hearted  and  visionary.  A  fool,  but 
with  such  a  big  heart  that  the  reader  loves  him.  "Mr.  Locke  is  probably 
the  only  novelist  of  today  who  could  give  to  such  a  character  the  sem- 
blance of  reality. . .  " 

Compare  Clem  Sypher,  who  believes  in  his  own  patent  medicine, 
with  Ponderevo  in  Wells's  Tono-Bunt/ay. 

Zora  "is  really  the  modern  young  woman,  and  perhaps  you  have  seen 
her  learn  the  lesson  of  life — exchange  the  goddess  for  the  woman." 

The  course  of  events  has  probably  worked  out  for  Septimus  a  hap- 
pier life  with  Emmy  than  if  he  had  won  the  magnificent  Zora. 

Septimus,  who  seems  and  thinks  himself  to  be  a  weakling,  reveals 
himself  as  of  the  strong. 

Third   Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Glory  of  Clementina 

As  much  the  story  of  Quixtus  as  of  Clementina.  Quixtus  is  a 
twentieth  century  Job,  beaten  down  by  a  succession  of  blows.  Begin- 
ning with  a  beautiful  faith  in  human  beings,  he  becomes  a  desperate 
cynic.  Pessimism  is  with  him  a  late  acquirement;  it  is  an  old,  accus- 
tomed attitude  with  Clementina. 

Locke  has  "an  instinct  for  knowing  what  men  and  women  are  likely 
to  do  under  abnormal  circumstances." 

A  brilliant  chapter — that  of  the  banquet, — showing  the  rejuvenating 
power   of   love,    reveals   Clementina   in   her   glory. 

What   is    Clementina's   "glory"? 

What  restores  Quixtus's  faith  in  man?  Compare  Quixtus  with 
Septimus.  Why  doesn't  Quixtus  succeed  in  carrying  out  his  plans  for 
revenge? 


Fourth  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Lengthened  Shadow 

" . . . .  the  maturest  and  most  individual  example  of  his  art." 
Grabbiter  shares  with  Moordius  the  part  of  villain    in    this    drama, 

and  directs  the  play  from  beyond  the  grave.     He  plans  the  plot,  and  his 

will  is  the   scenario. 

Timothy  Swayne,  lame  and  homely,  and  Moordius,  a  banker,  are  set 

in  contrast, — a  contrast  of  magnanimity  and  meanness. 
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"Here  are  the  wiliest  and  most  dastardly  of  passions  confronted  and 
defeated  by  the  least  worldly  innocence." 

The  climax  of  the  drama  is  the  fate  of  Timothy.  He  who  was 
grotesque  becomes  heroic. 

"Mr.  Locke  has  poured  into  the  book  a  life-time  of  garnerings." 

References 
The  Atlantic,  vol.  99,  p.  119,  and  vol.  103,  p.  711. 
The  Dial,  vol.  42,  p.  142. 

The  Bookman,  vol.  28,  p.  594,  and  vol.  34,  p.  76. 
The  Independent,  vol.  71,  p.  317. 
The  Outlook,  vol.  99,  p.  259. 
The  Nation,  vol.  88,  p.   117. 
The  Literary  Digest  Book  Review,  vol.  1,  no.  11,  p.  24. 
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THIRTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  William  De  Morgan 

Over  sixty  years  of  age  before  he  wrote  any  creative  work. 
Joseph  Vance,  his  first  novel,  appeared  as  autobiography — not 
of  De  Morgan,  but  of  Joseph  Vance. 

His  effect  on  the  reader  is  due  to  the  fact  that  every  detail 
seems  verifiable  in  the  life  of  the  reader. 

Charm  and  whimsical  are  words  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Locke, 
are  used  most  often  by  the  critics  of  De  Morgan. 

Critics  see  in  him  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Trollope, — the  whole 
Early  Victorian  period.  Some  of  them  add  du  Maurier  and  a 
touch  of  the  tenderness  of  Barrie. 

"He    belongs    to    us    no    less because    the    England    of 

Dickens  and  Thackeray  belongs  to  him.  That  fact  .  .  .  consti- 
tuted a  great  part  of  his  difference  from  any  one  else,  his  force 
and  his  originality." 

"He  has  poured  himself  forth  as  if  merely  for  his  own  sat- 
isfaction, and  has  thereby  gained  a  whole  world  of  affectionate 
auditors." 

He  shows  great  trust  in  his  reader's  willingness,  if  he  thinks 
of  his  reader  at  all,  to  wander  into  all  sorts  of  digressions. 

Constantly  present,  he  defies  the  modern  dictum  that  the 
author  must  stay  out  of  his  books,  that  his  work  must  be  ob- 
jective, impersonal. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Joseph  Vance 

De  Morgan  knew  the  London  of  the  late  forties  "as  Dickens  knew 
the  London  of  his  own  boyhood." 

A  character  novel  with  no  relation  to  current  questions  of  politics, 
religion,  economics,  or  sociology. 

"Not  a  specialized  picture,  but  broad  and  kindly." 
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Joseph,  his  father  who,  in  spite  of  certain  personal  weaknesses,  has 
a  rough  sort  of  strength,  Dr.  Thorpe,  and  Miss  Lossie,  whom  Joseph 
loved,  are  the  chief  characters. 

" only  a  high  degree  of  art  could  give  such  an  air  of  natural- 
ness, while  never  losing  sight  of  genuine  literary  expression." 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Alice-for-Short 

This  novel,  the  second,  is  equal  in  interest  and  in  the  variety  of 
qualities    that    established    Joseph     Vance.     " .  . . .  never    was    there    a 

gentler,  mellower piece  of  imagination  than  the  whole  story  of  a 

little  gutter  waif's  rescue  from  a  dark  area,  and  her  adoption  into  the 
household  of  a  rich  London  merchant." 

The  book  is  long,  but  it  cannot  be  skimmed.  "The  cream  reaches 
to  the  dregs." 

In  Alice-for-Short  and  in  Somehow  Good,  the  gap  between  two  pe- 
riods of  time  is  bridged  by  the  recovery  of  memory  that  had  lapsed  for 
a  term  of  years.  In  Alice-for-Short  it  is  Mrs.  Verrinder  who  at  ninety 
is  given,  by  a  surgical  operation,  her  memory  as  she  had  it  at  thirty. 

The  people  of  this  story  " . . . .  simply  beam  or  bristle  with  in- 
dividuality." 

Note  the  parallelism  between  Alice  and  Joseph  Vance  in  parents  and 
early  friends. 

"Alice one  of  the  most  lovable  creatures  to  whom  a  novelist 

ever  gave  the  breath  of  life." 

Third   Paper:     By 

Subject:     Somehow  Good 

A  different  theme  with  a  less  discursive  method  than  that  of  his  for- 
mer books.     "It  is  modern  with  a  vengeance." 

Though  De  Morgan's  work  has  been  called  Early  Victorian,  there  is 
nothing  Victorian  in  his  treatment  of  the  theme  of — to  the  Victorians — 
the  "lost  woman."  To  De  Morgan  she  is  not  lost. 

Beginning  with  sex  tragedy,  the  story  proceeds  along  unexpected, 
though  perfectly  natural,  lines  of  thought  and  action  to  a  conclusion 
"somehow  good." 

The  chief  interest  is  a  double  one:  in  the  psychological  study  of 
amnesia  and  the  gradual  recovery  from  it,  and  in  the  problem  of  how 
Sally  can  be  kept  from  knowing  what  can  do  her  nothing  but  harm  to 
know. 
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Fourth  Paper:     By 

Subject:     It  Never  Can  Happen  Again 

Complications  growing  out  of  the  marriage  of  a  husband,  Alfred 
Challis,  a  successful  writer,  with  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  The  bill 
repealing  the  English  law  on  the  subject  is  passed  just  as  the  crisis 
comes.     That  is  why  "it  never  can  happen  again." 

There  is  more  social  satire  in  this  novel  than  in  De  Morgan's  former 
stories.     The  satire  is  especially  aimed  at  the  English  marriage  laws. 

The  story  opens  much  like  Joseph  Vance  and  Alice-for  Short  with  a 
child  in  pathetic  circumstances.  There  is  deep  pathos  in  the  blind  and 
crippled   father  and  his  little  daughter,  Lizerann. 

Judith  Murgatroyd  and  Alfred  Challis  are  the  chief  characters,  but 
the   affections   of  the  reader   are  with   the  humbler   group. 

References 

The  Bookman,  vol.  24,  p.  277,  vol.  25,  p.  519,  and  vol.  27,  p.  176. 

The  Dial,  vol.  42,  p.  375,  and  vol.  47,  p.  384. 

The  Independent,  vol.  63,  p.  397,  and  vol.  64,  p.  369. 

The  Outlook,  vol.  86,  p.  475. 

The  Nation,  vol.  89,  p.  532,  and  vol.  109,  p.  759. 
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Archibald  Marshall 

"One  of  the  most  pleasantly  human  of  living  novelists." 

A  business  man,  he  afterward  studied  for  the  Church  of 
England  but  did  not  take  orders. 

He  is  not  much  interested  in  plot  or  in  characters  as  individ- 
uals ;  he  is  much  interested  in  types  and  their  physical  back- 
grounds. The  English  landscape  is  treated,  however,  not  as  a 
mere  background,  but  almost  as  an  element  in  the  story. 

"The  dignity,  refinement,  and  vitality  of  tradition"  in  the 
county  family  have  been  delightfully  pictured. 

In  his  service  in  picturing  English  country  life,  his  work  is 
often  compared  with  Trollope's,  "...  while  in  its  significance,  its 
understanding  of  tendencies,  its  intellectual  value,  it  is  better 
than  Trollope's,  for  it  shows  in  addition  to  its  material  pictures 
of  life,  the  moving  spirit  below  the  surface." 

Realism  has  usually  been  identified  with  unpleasant  pictures 
of  life,  but  "I  call  him  a  realistic  novelist  because  his  realism 
is  of  the  highest  and  most  convincing  kind — it  constantly  reminds 
us  of  reality." 

First  Paper  :     By 

Subject:     The  Squire's  Daughter 

The  story  is  of  the  impelling  power  of  monotony.  (See  in  this  con- 
nection, May  Sinclair's  The  Three  Sisters.)  The  dead  level  of  the 
country  family  life  drives  Cicely  into  desperate  recklessness. 

Although  a  good  love  story,  the  chief  interest  is  in  the  home  atmos- 
phere with  its  prejudices,  its  customs,  and  the  anxious  care  of  the  fam- 
ily to  keep  its  "unfortunate  episode"  from  the  ears  of  the  squire. 

The  squire  is  a  despot  and  lays  down  the  law  as  to  things  the 
women  of  his  family  must  not  do.  He  "...  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
asperating persons  in  literature,  yet  he  is  so  intensely  human  and  true 
to  life  that  you  are  compelled  to  return  to  his  company." 

Contrast  Graham  who  was  willing  to  wait  for  Cicely  to  grow  up, 
with  Mackenzie  who  believed  in  taking  what  he  wanted  when  he  wanted 
it.     What  is  the  basis  of  Cicely's  choice  between  the  two  men? 
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Second  Paper :     By 

Subject:     The  Old  Order  Changeth 

Mr.  Marshall,  whose  earlier  novels  were  successful  in  interpreting 
the  "old  order"  of  English  life,  in  this  novel  shows  an  understanding  of 
the  new  order  which  had  begun  before  the  war. 

Armitage  Brown,  a  self-made  millionaire,  buys  Kemsale,  a  fine  old 
English  home.  The  conflict  is  between  the  new  owner's  ideas  of  redeem- 
ing the  land  and  the  old  traditions.  The  great  war  interrupts  the  little 
conflict,  which  though  left  without  settlement  offers  hope  in  a  blend 
of  the  two  ideals.  Note  the  speech  of  Brown's  son  to  the  representative 
of  the  old  order.  Does  the  author  make  Kemsale  symbolical  of  the 
nation? 

Compare  Brown,  the  financier,  with  the  old  squire,  who  symbolizes 
the  "old  order."  Brown  is  not  a  vulgar  "newly-rich,"  but  a  man  of 
real  ability,  eager  to  learn  the  business  of  country  life  and  to  introduce 
efficiency. 

Note  the  union  of  the  two  orders  in  a  spirit  of  fine  patriotism  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Third  Paper  :     By 

Subject:     Sir  Harry 

Sir  Harry  is  kept  from  a  knowledge  of  the  world  by  his  grand- 
mother. He  falls  in  love  with  Viola,  whose  love  holds  him  safe  when 
the  war  closes  in  on  his  world,  and  he  enlists. 

Contrast  Lady  Brent,  his  grandmother,  with  his  mother. 

The  subordinate  characters  are  clearly  drawn  but  are  over-shad- 
owed by  the  dominating  older  woman. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  book  is  the  early  part,  where  the 
interest  is  in  Sir  Harry's  period  of  formation  and  in  his  grandmother's 
plans  for  molding  his  life.  Compare  here  Meredith's  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feveral. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  a  "quiet"  novelist,  but  the  scene  in  chapter  26,  when 
"Lady  Brent  Speaks",  is  full  of  feeling  and  decidedly  not  "quiet." 

Fourth  Paper :     By 

Subject:     Pippin 

"It  is  a  book  for  sore  heads  and  hearts."  The  boy  goes  away  for  a 
year  before  settling  down  at  home.  He  takes  to  the  road  with  the  city 
as   his   goal.      He   makes   friends   with   all   sorts   of   people,   shepherds, 
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tramps,  peddlers,  and  circus  people.  His  smile  and  his  freckles  make 
him  friends  wherever  he  goes.  He  returns,  having  found  no  place  like 
home  and  no  girl  like  his  sweet  cousin  Alison. 

A  story  of  youth  on  the  road.  As  a  sort  of  picaresque  novel,  it 
might  be  compared  as  to  its  spirit  with  Locke's  The  Beloved  Vagabond. 
Pippin  is  in  a  different  vein  from  that  of  the  other  three  novels,  which 
dealt  with  squire,  clergyman,  and  country-side  gentry. 

It  is  hailed  by  some  critics  as  a  masterpiece  in  its  own  kind,  ". . . .  to 
be  read  slowly,  that  nothing  of  its  exquisite  charm  may  be  missed." 

References 
The  Bookman,  vol.  36,  p.  66,  vol.  42,  p.  324,  and  vol.  54,  p.  17. 
The  Independent,  vol.  110,  p.  62. 
The  Nation,  vol.  109,  p.  802. 
The  North  American  Review,  vol.  207,  p.  891. 
The  Outlook,  vol.  108,  p.  390,  vol.  Ill,  p.  334,  and  vol.  132,  p.  532. 
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FIFTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:   Frank  Arthur  Swinnerton 

H.  G.  Wells  says  that  "Swinnerton  sees  life  and  renders  it 
with  a  steadiness  and  detachment  and  patience  quite  foreign  to 

my  disposition Mr.  Swinnerton  ....  does  not  repudiate  the 

depths  for  the  sake  of  the  surface.  His  people  are  not  splashes 
of  appearance,  but  living  minds." 

Another  critic  says  that  "he  writes  of  women  without  an  air 
of  profundity  and  quite  as  if  they  were  human  beings." 

In  the  light  of  this  testimony,  do  you  think  Mr.  Swinnerton 
a  realist  or  a  romanticist?     See  the  notes  on  Yeung  Felix. 


First  Paper  :     By rt^^M****^-********-- ■-« 

Subject:     On   the   Staircase 

A  story  of  an  interesting  family  and  their  friends  in  their  high-up 
London  flat.  The  family — and  the  family  as  an  essential  unit  of  life — 
seems  to  be  a  tenet  of  Mr.  Swinnerton's. 

The  action  of  the  story  is  provided  by  the  contest  of  hearts  and  wits 
between  Barbara  Gretton  and  Joseph  Amberly.  Barbara  is  modern, 
independent;  Joseph  has  some  ideas  that  are  survivals  of  the  Victorian 
period.  The  idea  of  the  economic  independence  of  woman  is  also 
involved. 

In  contrast  with  the  Amberleys  and  the  Grettons,  are  Adrian  Velan- 
court  and  Cissie,  his  wife,  whose  ill-mated  marriage  can  hold  nothing 
but  tragedy. 

On  the  Staircase  "is  a  novel  which  deals  honestly  with  life,  and  is 
yet  entirely  free  from  grime  or  slime." 

Second  Paper :     By 

Subject:     Nocturne 

Almost  classic  in  its  compression.  The  action  takes  place  between 
six  in  the  evening  and  early  morning. 

The  characters  are  not  types  but  living,  human  beings.  Jenny,  the 
shop-girl,  and  Emmy,  the  household  drudge,  have  their  asperities,  but 
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underneath  there  is  a  strong  affection  for  each  other;  Pa  Blanchard  with 
his  beer,  whose  function  is  to  bind  the  story  together;  Alf,  the  perfect 
cockney,  who  takes  Emmy  though  he  wants  the  more  attractive  Jenny. 

Compare  the  two  love  episodes:  Jenny  with  her  sailor,  and  Emmy 
with  Alf.  Swinnerton's  art  preserves  these  love  scenes,  especially  the 
latter,  from  the  opposite  extremes  of  brutality  and  sentimentality. 

"It  is  a  work  of  imaginative  art,  holding  its  magic  mirror  (and  not 
a  mere  reflector)   up  to  nature." 

"For  all  its  lesser  realism  of  detail,  its  economy  of  materials,  and  its 
restraint  of  manner,  the  book  is  charged  with  high  emotion." 

Note  suggestive  details  such  as  Jenny's  comment  on  the  clock  after 
Alf  and  Emmy  have  gone  out. 

Third  Paper  :     By /. 

Subject:     Coquette 

"Sally    Minot,  a  little    cockney    with    a    steely    soul.     Where    others 

who  are  "soppy"  drift,  she  plans "     She  is  unbounded  ambition;  she 

wants  both  success  and  love.  The  men  by  whom  she  tries  to  rise  are 
inadequate.  Toby  has  nothing  but  masculine  strength;  Gaga  quickly 
becomes  an  obstacle.  Yet  Sally,  though  the  story  ends  in  blood,  "will 
pick  herself  up." 

"The  vitality  and  actuality  of  Sally"  make  Coquette  an  extrordinary 
story.     She  is  not  a  type;  she  is  a  live  individual. 

Like  Nocturne,  Coquette  has  five  characters,  each  one  of  whom  is  a 
living,  human  person.  "Dickens  never  drew  London  characters  more 
distinct  than  the  people  of  Sally's  street  and  shop-mates." 

"Swinnerton's  style  is  unique  in  its  clarity,  simplicity,  .and  rich 
beauty." 

Note  striking  sentences  that,  like  a  deeply  etched  line,  throw  a  char- 
acter into  bold  relief,  such  as  '"She  did  not  imagine  what  Toby  might 
feel — only  what  he  might  do.     She  was  thus  the  complete  egoist." 

Fourth  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Young  Felix 

This  novel  in  the  form  of  biography  seems  to  promise  extension  into 
Felix's  later  years.     It  is  somewhat  autobiographical. 

"He  was  born  into  a  shiftless  family,  and  he  inherits  a  talent  for 
failure  and  a  cheerfulness  which  makes  him  accept  failure  as  a  matter 
of  course."     He  is  an  incorrigible  optimist.     The  family  suffered  every 
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misfortune,  but  Ma  Hunter,  Felix's  mother,  was  unconquerable.  Nearly 
the  whole  family  had  a  saving  sense  of  humor.  So  Felix  survived  every 
failure  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

"Grumps",  "Pa",  "Ma",  and  Aunt  Julie  are  remarkable  characters. 
Does  "Grumps"  remind  you  of  Micawber? 

"It  makes  little  difference  whether  one  calls     Young  Felix  a 

realistic  romance  or  a  romantic  piece  of  realism:  it  possesses  all  the 
interesting  qualities  that  are  inherent  in  both  modes  of  writing." 

Is  Felix's  portrait  painted  too  clearly  early  in  the  story?  Does 
your  idea  of  him  conform  to  this  early  picture? 

Is  what  Felix  does  or  what  he  is  the  main  interest  in  the  novel? 
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SIXTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Hugh  Walpole 

Walpole  is  considered  one  of  the  most  promising  of  present- 
day  writers  of  English  fiction.  ".  .  .  he  has  the  voice  of  a  culture, 
and  he  is  as  leisurely  as  his  books — those  deep,  rich  volumes 
that  go  to  the  very  roots  of  life;  that  dig  not  only  around  and 
into  the  mystery  of  existence,  but  penetrate  beyond  and  un- 
derneath it." 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Fortitude 

The  story  of  Peter  Wescott  from  the  moment  when,  in  his  childhood, 
he  catches  an  idea  of  the  fortitude  necessary  to  life  to  the  time  when, 
after  varying  success,  failure,  and  catastrophe,  he  achieves  a  measure 
of  that  fortitude  and  resolves  to  go  on.  "...  a  young  man  stripped  of 
all  that  ordinarily  makes  for  happiness,  falls  back  upon  the  lasting  joy 
of  sheer  courage."  Peter's  central  thought  was,  "It  is  not  life  that 
matters,  but  the  courage  you  bring  to  it."  See  in  this  connection  the 
last  note  on  The  Dark  Forest. 

Note  the  vivid  pictures:  the  smoky  old  inn  with  his  dark  corners, 
the  Cornwall  coast  at  once  grim  and  beautiful,  the  ugly,  ominous  home 
with  its  cruelly  impossible  brutality,  the  unhappy  school  in  Devonshire, 
the  book-shop,  and  the   boarding-house   in   London. 

How  much  of  Peter's  struggle  is  against  environment,  and  how  much 
his  inherited  tendencies? 

Second  Paper:     Bv 


Subject:     The  Dark  Forest 

A  story  of  Russia  and  the  war.  The  two  men  who  are  opposed  to 
each  other  reverse  the  usual  conceptions  of  Englishmen  and  Russians, 
for  Trenchard,  the  Englishman,  is  sensitive  and  uncertain  of  himself, 
while  Semyonov,  the   Russian,  is  well-poised  and  business-like. 

Durward,    who    tells    the    story,    may    represent    Walpole;    though 
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Trenchard  in  the  last  entry  in  his  diary  sums  up  what  must  be  Wal- 
pole's  thought  of  war  as  arrived  at  through  his  experience. 

Trenchard  and  Semyonov  through  their  love  for  Marie  and  their 
loss  in  her  death  find  what  life  means.  Their  "natural  human  motive" 
is  purified  in  the  atmosphere  of  war. 

The  group  of  surgeons,  nurses,  and  orderlies  of  the  Red  Cross  are 
not  puppets  being  played  against  the  background  of  war,  but  are  vivid 
persons  who  "won  courage  out  of  terror  if  nothing  more."  Compare  the 
theme  of  Fortitude. 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Green  Mirror 

The  conflict  is  between  characteristic  English  traditions  as  repre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Trenchard,  a  typical  English  matron,  and  modern 
thought  as  expressed  by  Phillip  Mark,  a  young  Englishman,  who  has 
lived   for   a   time   in   Russia. 

The  Trenchard  of  The  Dark  Forest  is  in  this  story  as  a  boy. 

The  conflict  is  also  localized  in  the  mind  of  Katherine  Trenchard, 
whose  heart  is  at  war  with  her  loyalty  to  her  family,  insulated  by  its 
feather-bed  complacency. 

"What  are  Mrs.  Trenchard's  objections  to  Phillip?  Why  does  knowl- 
edge of  the  Anna  episode  seem  to  soften  her  objections? 

Does  Henry  at  Cambridge  with  his  dreams  represent  youth  with  its 
vision  that  Katherine  and  Phillip  have  glimpses  of? 

"As  always  with  this  writer,  one  turns  these  pages  with  a  continual 
sense  of  contact  with  a  beauty  and  a  dignity  in  form  and  substance  such 
as  are  rare." 


Fourth  Paper :     By 

Subject:     The  Cathedral 

In  the  cathedral  town  of  Polchester,  Archdeacon  Brandon  is  brought 
into  conflict  with  Canon  Roder.  This  story  of  a  cathedral  community 
and  the  politics  and  intrigue  of  the  church  circles  may  well  be  com- 
pared as  a  study  of  English  society  with  Trollope's  Barchester  Towers. 

The  background  is  the  brilliant  glitter  of  the  year  of  Queen  Victo- 
ria's Jubilee.  Indeed  as  the  story  is  that  of  a  conceited  good  man, 
Kipling's  Recessional,  written  for  the  Jubilee,  might  well  be  taken  as 
a  "text"  for  Archdeacon  Brandon's  tragedy. 
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What  part  does  the  love  story  of  Falk  and  Annie  play  in  the  story? 
Why   is   the   novel   called    The    Cathedral?     Note   the   comments   of 
Wiston. 
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TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  STUDIES  IN  THE 
MODERN  ENGLISH  NOVEL,  is  $5.00,  for  which  ten  copies 
of  the  program  will  be  supplied  and  all  references,  except  the 
novels,  will  be  loaned  to  each  club  member  upon  request.  The 
novels  may  be  rented  for  twenty-five  cents  each,  plus  transporta- 
tion charges.  Copies  may  be  purchased  by  the  club  members  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  Extension  Division. 

Members  of  clubs  not  registered  for  this  course  will  be 
charged  twenty-five  cents  in  addition  to  the  postage  for  the  ren- 
tal of  material  called  for  in  any  paper  for  this  program. 

Additional  copies  of  the  program  are  fifty  cents. 

The  Loan  of  Books 

Material  for  this  course  will  be  loaned  by  the  Extension  Di- 
vision upon  the  following  terms :  The  club  must  first  register 
and  pay  the  required  fee,  or  individual  members  must  pay  twen- 
ty-five cents  for  each  request.  The  secretary  should  order  ma- 
terial at  least  two  weeks  before  it  is  to  be  used.  Requests  for 
books  by  return  mail  will  be  attended  to,  but  no  guarantee  is 
made  that  they  will  reach  their  destination  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

Books  and  other  material  must  be  returned  within  two  weeks 
from  the  date  received.  Upon  request,  the  time  on  books  will  be 
extended  one  week,  provided  the  club  registration  number  and 
the  date  stamped  in  book  are  given.  The  club  is  subject  to  a  fine 
of  five  cents  a  day  on  each  package  kept  over  two  weeks. 

Transportation  charges  both  ways  are  borne  by  the  club. 
This  charge  includes  posting  and  packing. 

Address  all  correspondence  concerning  this  program  to 
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FOREWORD 

To  Rural  Teachers  of  North  Carolina 


Reports  from  organizations  which  have  investigated  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  school  children  show  that  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty-five per  cent  are  under  weight  because  they  do  not  have  enough 
food  of  the  right  kind.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  hot 
lunch  at  school  greatly  improves  the  child  both  physically  and 
mentally. 

Rural  teachers  of  North  Carolina  have  an  opportunity  to 
render  the  school  child  an  invaluable  service  by  providing  at 
the  noon  hour  one  hot  dish  to  supplement  the  cold  lunch  brought 
from  home. 

The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  assist  rural  teachers  to  serve 
a  hot  dish  in  schools  where  the  equipment  is  necessarily  limited. 
The  bulletin  is  not  designed  for  the  use  of  modern  consolidated 
schools  which  have  ample  equipment,  but  for  one,  two,  and  three 
teacher  rural  schools  which  have  not  yet  been  consolidated,  and 
which  have  little  or  no  equipment  for  preparing  lunches. 
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THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH 

FOOD  REQUIREMENTS 

Three  substantial  meals  a  day  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
growth  and  development  of  the  average  child.  When  breakfast 
is  hurriedly  eaten  and  the  lunch,  often  consisting  of  fried  meat, 
biscuit,  and  preserves,  quickly  assembled  without  forethought, 
the  child  is  poorly  nourished  throughout  the  school  term. 
The  body  should  receive  each  day  foods  to 

A — Build  and  repair 

1.  Protein — Present    in    meat,    eggs,    milk,    fish,    cheese, 

dried  peas  and  beans. 

2.  Minerals — Present  in  milk,  fruits,  vegetables  and  nuts. 

B — Furnish  heat  and  energy 

1.  Fats — for   example,   cream,    butter,   bacon,    and   other 

animal  and  vegetable   fats. 

2.  Carbohydrates — Sugar,   and    starchy    foods    as    bread, 

macaroni,  cereals,  and  potatoes. 

C — Regulate  body  activities 

1.  Water. 

2.  Minerals — present  in  milk,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts. 

3.  Vitamines  or  growth  and  health  regulating  substances, 

present  in  milk,  green  vegetables,  fruits,  egg  yolk, 
tomatoes. 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCullum,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  says  that  every  child 
should  have  a  quart  of  milk  each  day.  Milk  is  the  most  com- 
plete food  known.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  young  mam- 
mals live  and  grow  on  milk  alone. 
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HOW  TO  SECURE   EQUIPMENT 


The  simple  equipment  necessary  for  serving  one  hot  dish  in 
a  rural  school  may  be  bought  by  the  local  school  board,  a 
woman's  club,  the  parent-teacher  association,  or  the  school  may 
give  an  entertainment  to  raise  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Necessary  Equipment 

Stove — two-burner  oil  stove  and  oil  can. 

Cupboard — a  packing  box  may  be  used  if  supplied  with 
shelves  and  doors. 

Table — a  table  painted  white  or  covered  with  oil  cloth. 


1   water   pail 
1    dipper 

1  wash  basin 

2  dish  pans 

1  soup  kettle 

2  saucepans 
2  pitchers 

1  double  boiler 

1    tea   kettle 

1  frying  pan 

1  vegetable  strainer 

1  asbestos  mat 

2  plates 

2  small  trays 

1  vegetable  brush 

1  can  opener 

2  salt  shakers 


2  pepper  shakers 

1  egg  beater 

2  table  spoons 
2  tea  spoons 

2   pairing  knives 
1   case  knife 
1  butcher  knife 

1  large  kitchen  spoon 

2  measuring  cups 

1  quart  measure 

2  mixing  bowls 
1  potato  masher 

1  large  casserole,  or  earthen- 
ware baking  dish,  dish  towels, 
hand  towels,  matches,  soap, 
paper  napkins. 


The  assistance  of  a  capable  housewife  or  the  county  home 
demonstration  agent  may  be  secured  in  selecting  the  equipment. 
The  size  of  some  of  the  containers  listed  will  necessarily  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  children  to  be  served. 
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Individual  equipment  such  as  a  knife,  fork,  spoon,  plate, 
cup,  and  soup  bowl,  may  be  brought  from  home  by  each  child  if 
this  equipment  can  not  be  supplied  at  the  school. 

SECURING  SUPPLIES 

Food  supplies  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  The  parent-teacher  association  or  other  woman's  club 
may  raise  funds. 

2.  Supplies  may  be  donated  by  parents. 

3.  Each  child  may  pay  a  nominal  sum  each  week. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  WORK 

The  plan  adopted  should  be  carried  out  in  a  business-like 
way  so  that  the  burden  of  supplying  materials  may  not  fall  on 
a  few  families. 

The  co-operation  of  the  parents  should  be  secured  if  possi- 
ble, and  if  they  are  to  furnish  materials  they  should  be  notified 
several  days  in  advance. 

Staple  supplies  such  as  sugar,  salt,  flour,  and  pepper  may  be 
stored  and  kept  on  hand. 

The  menu  may  be  planned  a  week  in  advance  by  a  menu  com- 
mittee consisting  of  a  teacher  and  two  girls. 

The  girls  and  boys  may  be  divided  into  groups  of  two.  Each 
week  one  group  of  girls  may  prepare  the  hot  dish  and  another 
group  serve  the  lunch  and  wash  the  dishes.  Each  week  a  group 
of  boys  may  be  appointed  to  bring  water,  keep  the  oil  tank 
filled,  and  put  the  school  room  in  order  for  the  lunch  hour.  The 
groups  may  be  systematically  rotated  so  that  the  work  will  not 
be  a  burden  to  anyone. 

Each  pupil  should  put  his  desk  in  order  just  before  noon  re- 
cess so  that  a  paper  napkin  may  be  spread  and  his  lunch  served 
on  the  desk.  Soup  and  cocoa  may  be  passed  in  pitchers  and 
served  at  each  desk.  Other  hot  dishes  may  be  served  on  small 
plates  or  saucers  and  passed  on  trays. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  COOKS 

1.  Read  recipe    carefully    before    beginning    to    prepare  the 
hot  dish. 

2.  Assemble  all  materials  and  utensils  needed. 

3.  Measure   ingredients   carefully.      All   measures   are   taken 
level. 

4.  Follow  closely  directions  for  mixing  ingredients. 

ABBREVIATIONS 


pound — lb.                           pint- 

— pt.                             tablespoon — tb. 

quart — qt.                           cup— 

-c.                                teaspoon — tsp. 

EQUIVALENT  WEIGHTS  AND   MEASURES 

2  pt. — 1  qt. 

16  tb. — 1  c. 

2   c. — 1    pt. 

3  tsp. — 1  tb. 

2  c,  or  1  pt.  milk — 1  lb. 

4  c.  flour — 1  lb. 

2  c.  butter — 1   lb. 

2  tb.  milk — 1  oz. 

2  c.  granulated  sugar — 1  lb. 

2  tb.  butter — 1  oz. 

ETIQUETTE 

During  the  lunch  hour  the  tactful  teacher  will  be  able  to  train 
the  children  to  be  considerate  of  others  and  to  observe  the  usual 
forms  of  good  table  manners. 

Simple  Rules  of  Etiquette 

1.  Wash  hands  before  eating. 

2.  Eat  slowly  and  masticate  food  thoroughly. 

3.  Do  not  wash  down  food  with  liquid,  such  as  water,  milk, 
or  cocoa. 

4.  Drink  and  chew  without  noise. 

5.  Keep  the  lips  closed  while  chewing. 

6.  Do  not  put  elbows  on  the  table. 

7.  Never  allow  the  spoon  to  remain  in  the  cup. 
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SUGGESTED  RECIPES  FOR  THE  ONE 
HOT  DISH 

The  following  recipes  have  been  made  out  on  a  basis  of  twen- 
ty-four servings.  The  amounts  for  this  number  of  servings  may 
be  easily  increased  or  decreased  according  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  served. 

COCOA 

2^/2  qts.  boiling  water  1  c.  cocoa 

2I/2  qts.  milk  1  c.  sugar 

1/2  tsp.  salt  3  tb.  flour 

Mix  dry  ingredients ;  add  boiling  water,  and  boil  for  5  min- 
utes, stirring  constantly.  Add  milk,  and  heat  to  boiling  point, 
but  do  not  boil.     Flour  may  be  omitted. 

SOUPS 
Cream  of  Lima  Bean  Soup 

3  c.  lima  beans  (dried)  6  tb.  flour 

4I/2  qts.  water  %  c.  butter 

1  large  onion  1  tb.  salt 

3  c.  milk  1  tsp.  pepper 

Soak  beans  over  night,  drain  and  add  414  qts.  water  and 
onion  sliced.  Cook  until  tender  and  rub  through  a  strainer.  Mix 
flour  thoroughly  with  one  cup  of  cold  water,  then  add  to  strained 
beans.  Add  milk,  butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  Boil  about  ten  min- 
utes. 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 

4  small  cans  tomatoes  1  cup  butter 

3  tb.  sugar  1   c.  flour 
1  tsp.  soda  1   tb.  salt 

4  qts.   milk  1  tsp.  pepper 
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Scald  milk.  Cook  tomatoes  with  sugar  15  minutes.  Add 
soda,  and  rub  through  a  strainer.  Melt  butter  and  mix  with  it 
the  flour,  salt  and  pepper.  Stir  gradually  into  this  mixture  the 
scalded  milk  and  continue  stirring  until  the  mixture  thickens. 
Cook  over  hot  water  15  minutes,  then  place  directly  over  the  fire 
and  bring  to  boiling  point  to  cook  the  flour  thoroughly.  Add 
strained  tomatoes  gradually,  stirring  constantly.  Serve  imme- 
diately. 

Potato  Soup 

12  potatoes  2  tb.  salt 

1  qt.  hot  water  1  tsp.  celery  salt  if  desired 

3  qts.  milk  1  tsp.  pepper 

1  onion  if  desired  l/o  c.  flour 

%  c.  butter 

Scald  milk.  Cook  the  potatoes  and  onion  separately  in  boil- 
ing salted  water.  When  tender  rub  through  a  strainer.  Melt 
the  butter,  add  flour,  salt,  pepper.  Stir  gradually  into  this  mix- 
ture the  scalded  milk  and  cook  until  the  mixture  thickens.  Cook 
over  hot  water  15  minutes,  then  put  directly  over  flame  and  bring 
to  boiling  point.  Add  1  qt.  of  boiling  water,  the  onion  and  pota- 
toes.    Stir  well  before  serving. 

WHITE  SAUCE 

Lunch  Room  Recipe  for  Twenty-four 

Ingredients  Thin  Medium  Thick 

Milk  2  qts.  2  qts.  2  qts. 

Butter  i/2  c.  1   c.  1  to  n/2  c. 

Flour  Vo  c.  1    c.  ll/2  to  2  c. 

Salt  1  tb.  1  tb.  1  tb. 

Pepper  1  tsp.  1  tsp.  1  tsp. 

Heat  milk  over  hot  water.  Melt  fat  and  mix  with  it  the 
flour,  salt,  and  pepper.  Stir  gradually  into  this  mixture  scalded 
milk  and  continue  stirring  until  mixture  thickens.  Cook  over 
hot  water  for  15  minutes.  Then  place  directly  over  flame  and 
bring  to  boiling  point  to  cook  the  starch  thoroughly. 
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CREAMED  DISHES 
Creamed  Potatoes 

2  qts.  diced  boiled  potatoes  6c.  thin  white  sauce 

Mix  diced  potatoes  with  white  sauce.     Serve  hot. 

Creamed  Onions 

24  medium  sized  onions  6c.  medium  white  sauce 

Boil  the  onions  in  salted  water.  Add  to  white  sauce  and 
serve  hot. 

Creamed  Eggs 
2  qts  milk  1   tb.  salt 

«*4  c.  flour  1/2  tsp.  pepper 

%  c.  butter  15  hard  cooked  eggs 

Make  a  white  sauce  of  the  first  five  ingredients  and  add  sliced 
eggs.     This  may  be  served  on  toast. 

SCALLOPED  DISHES 
Scalloped  Potatoes 
2  qts.  sliced  boiled  potatoes 
6  c.  thin  white  sauce 
1/2  lb.  cheese 

In  a  buttered  baking  dish  place  a  layer  of  potatoes,  a  layer 
of  thin  white  sauce  and  a  layer  of  grated  cheese.  Repeat  until 
materials  are  used.  Cover  with  buttered  bread  crumbs  and 
brown  in  the  oven. 

Macaroni  With  Cheese 
4  qts.  boiling  water 
2  tb.  salt 

1  qt.  macaroni  broken  in  small  pieces 
Y2  lb-  cheese 
6  c.  thin  white  sauce 

Cook  macaroni  in  boiling  salted  water  until  tender.  Drain 
and  pour  over  it  cold  water.  In  a  baking  dish  arrange  macaroni, 
thin  white  sauce  and  grated  cheese  in  layers.  Repeat  until  ma- 
terials are  used.  Cover  with  buttered  bread  crumbs  and  brown 
in  the  oven. 

Note:     Rice  may  be  used  instead  of  macaroni. 
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WALTER  H.  PAGE'S  CREED 

"I  believe  in  the  free  public  training  of  both  the  hands  and 
mind  of  every  child  born  of  woman. 

"I  believe  that  by  the  right  training  of  men  we  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  All  wealth  is  a  creation  of  man,  and  he 
creates  it  only  in  proportion  to  the  trained  uses  of  the  com- 
munity; and  the  more  men  we  train,  the  more  wealth  every 
one  may  create. 

"I  believe  in  the  perpetual  regeneration  of  society,  in  the 
immortality  of  democracy,  and  in  growth  everlasting.' 

CLARENCE  POE'S  CREED 

"I  believe  in  North  Carolina,  in  her  limitless  potentialities, 
in  the  glory  of  her  destiny;  I  believe  that  whatever  of  good  or 
beauty  or  nobleness  men  in  any  other  land  or  era  have 
wrought,  we,  men  and  women  of  North  Carolina  today  and  to- 
morrow, in  the  providence  of  God,  may  here  and  now  achieve." 

IRVIN  S.  COBB'S  VERDICT 

"Going  only  by  what  these  two  eyes  have  seen,  I  proclaim 
these  things,  namely:  that  North  Carolina  today  is  the  fore- 
most state  of  the  South  in  material  progress,  in  public  spirit, 
in  educational  expansion,  and  in  optimism  of  outlook.  Indeed, 
I  doubt  whether  among  all  these  United  States  there  is  a  sin- 
gle one  of  anywhere  like  population,  area  and  per  capita 
wealth,  which  in  the  last  decade  has  put  up  more  school- 
houses,  laid  more  miles  of  paved  road,  and  by  city,  county  and 
state,  has  voted  more  bond  issues  for  sanitary  sewage  systems, 
municipal  water-works  and  power  plants  than  North  Caro- 
lina." 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE'S  QUESTION 

"They  tell  me  thou  art  rich,  my  country,  gold 
In  glittering  flood  has  poured  into  thy  chest; 
Thy  flocks  and  herds  increase,  thy  barns  are  pressed 
With  harvest,  and  thy  stores  can  hardly  hold 
Their  merchandise;   unending  trains  are  rolled 
Along  thy  network  rails  of  East  and  West; 
Thy  factories  and  forges  never  rest; 
Thou  art  enriched  in  all  things  bought  and  sold! 
But  dost  thou  prosper?  Better  news  I  crave. 
O  dearest  country,  is  it  well  with  thee 
Indeed,  and  is  thy  soul  in  health? 
A  nobler  people,  hearts  more  wisely  brave, 
And  thoughts  that  lift  men  up  and  make  them  free, — 
These  are  prosperity  and  vital  wealth!" 
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FOREWORD 

In  the  spring  of  1922,  Hon.  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  estab- 
lished an  annual  fifty  dollar  award  for  the  best  answer  to  the  question, 
What  is  the  Next  Step  Forward  in  North  Carolina?  The  University 
News  Letter  announced  the  contest  on  October  18,  1922,  as  follows: 

Four  great  steps  forward  have  already  been  taken  in  commonwealth 
progress — definitely  and  courageously. 

They  are  public  education,  public  highways,  public  health,  and  public 
welfare. 

No  other  state  in  the  South  is  anywhere  near  North  Carolina  in  gen- 
erous public  expenditures  upon  these  foundational  means  of  common- 
wealth building. 

The  mass  mind  is  made  up  on  these  matters.  They  are  no  longer 
debatable  in  North  Carolina. 

What  is  the  next  step  forward? 

What  is  the  answer  in  this  center  of  college  culture? 

Is  it  an  essential  step?     Is  the  state  ready  for  it? 

It  may  be  ideally  desirable,  but  is  it  actually  possible  in  North  Caro- 
lina at  present? 

What  is  your  proposition  and  what  are  your  arguments? 

WHAT  NEXT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA? 

The  North  Carolina  Club  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  will 
hear  fifteen  answers  and  arguments  on  fortnightly  Monday  nights,  in 
one  hour  sessions.  Any  student  in  any  class  in  any  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity may  enter  the  contest. 

A  creditable  answer  receives  college  credit  for  class  promotion,  grad- 
uation, or  graduate  degrees,  provided  the  student  registers  promptly 
with  the  proper  University  officials  for  Club  credit. 

The  best  answer  of  the  college  year  is  worth  $50  in  gold. 

All  answers  that  reach  the  high  level  of  University  standards  will 
be  given  to  the  reading  public  in  the  1922-23  Year-Book  of  the  Club 
under  the  title  What  Next  in  North  Carolina. 

Suggested  Answers 

The  best  thinking  of  the  University  student  body,  the  faculty,  the 
editors  of  the  state,  the  legislators,  and  the  men  of  affairs  in  North 
Carolina,  is  indicated  in  the  following  list  of  state  needs,  as  they  have 
been  urged  upon  public  attention  during  the  last  six  months. 

Not  all  of  these  steps  forward  can  be  taken  at  once. 

Which  one  of  them  is  next  in  order?  Choose  your  answer,  meet  with 
the  North  Carolina  Club  on  Monday  night,  October  16,  in  the  lecture 
room  of  Phillips  Hall  at  7:30  o'clock,  select  your  Club  date  in  the  year's 
schedule  and  your  faculty  adviser,  and  ask  the  seminar  librarian  in  the 
department  of  Rural  Social  Economics  to  assemble  your  material.     Get 
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ready  to  use  your  spare  time  to  the  best  advantage  during  the  college 
year. 

Examine  the   suggested   subjects   and   make  your   selection   at   once. 
Or  present  your  own  subject. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  NEEDS 

1.  The   Equalizing   of  Taxes. 

2.  The  Corporations  and  the  Commonwealth. 

3.  Private  Wealth  and  Public  Welfare. 

4.  Capital,  Labor,  and  the   Public  in  North  Carolina. 

5.  The  Social  Gospel  of  Jesus. 

6.  Home   and   Farm   Ownership. 

7.  State-Aid  to  Home  Ownership. 

8.  Improved   Citizenship. 

9.  Improved  County  Government. 

10.  Improved    Municipal   Government. 

11.  Reform  of  the  State  Primary  Laws. 

12.  Prison  Reform. 

13.  The  Retention  and  Accummulation  of  Wealth  by  Farmers. 

14.  The  Boll  Weevil  and  a  Re-organized  Agriculture. 

15.  Country  Community  Life  and  Co-operative  Farm  Enterprise. 

16.  More  Middle- Western  Farmers  in  North  Carolina. 

17.  Home  Markets  for  Home  Products,  Farm  and  Factory. 

18.  County-Wide  School  Systems  and  Consolidated  Schools. 

19.  County-Wide  Library  Service. 

20.  County  or  County-Group  Hospitals. 

21.  A  Four- Year  Medical  School  and  a  Teaching  Hospital. 

22.  Physical  Education  for  All  vs.  Commercialized  School  Athletics 
for  the  Few. 

23.  Wholesome    Recreation,   Town   and   Country. 

The  best  manuscripts  on  the  subjects  chosen  make  the  present  Year- 
Book  of  the  North  Carolina  Club. 

THE  CLUB  YEAR-BOOKS 

The  published  Year-Books  of  the  Club  are  as  follows: 

North  Carolina:  Resources,  Advantages,  and  Opportunities.     1915-16. 

Wealth  and  Welfare  in  North  Carolina.     1916-17. 

County  Government  and  County  Affairs  in  North  Carolina.    1917-18. 

State  Reconstruction  Studies.     1919-20. 

North   Carolina:    Industrial   and    Urban.     1920-21. 

Home  and  Farm  Ownership  in  North  Carolina.     1921-22. 

What  Next  for  North  Carolina?     1922-23. 

THE    PRIZE    WINNER 

The  Bailey  Prize  of  fifty  dollars  in  gold  was  won  in  1922-23  by  Mr. 
D.  E.  Scarborough,  of  Richmond  county,  with  his  paper  on  State-Aid  to 
Home  Ownership. 
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THE  BOLL  WEEVIL  AND  A  RE-ORGAN- 
IZED AGRICULTURE 

J.  B.  Eagles,  Wilson  County 

About  1892  the  most  destructive  pest  known  to  cotton  growers 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  river  near  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  began  his 
march  through  the  whole  cotton  producing  area  of  the  United  States. 
The  boll  weevil  is  not  a  native  of  the  United  States.  Its  original  home 
is  probably  the  plateau  region  of  Mexico,  which  is  the  original  home  of 
the  cotton  plant  itself.  It  is  not  known  how  the  boll  weevil  crossed 
the  river,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  either  flew  across  or  was  brought 
over  in  seed  cotton.  It  had  spread  over  several  counties  of  Texas  by 
1894.  Since  that  time  the  boll  weevil  has  extended  its  range  from  forty 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  annually,  the  distance  depending  on  the 
climatic  conditions.  During  the  ten-year  period  from  1901  to  1911  the 
average  annual  increase  of  infested  area  was  26,880  square  miles.  In 
1916  it  reached  71,800  square  miles.  By  1916  the  weevil  had  advanced 
as  far  north  as  South  Carolina  and  by  1922  it  had  infested  nearly  all 
the  cotton  producing  area  of  the  nation,  but  had  done  very  little  dam- 
age in  North  Carolina  until  1921. 

Life  History 

The  adult  weevil  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  including 
the  snout  which  is  about  one-half  the  length  of  the  body.  The  weevils 
vary  in  size,  according  to  the  amount  of  food  they  have  obtained  in  the 
larva  stage.  They  also  vary  in  color  as  they  advance  in  age.  When 
they  first  emerge  from  the  larva  stage  they  are  a  light  yellowish  color, 
but  this  passes  to  a  gray  or  nearly  black  shade  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 
There  are  many  insects  that  resemble  the  boll  weevil  and  are  often  mis- 
taken for  it,  but  for  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  weevil,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  worst  enemy  of  cotton. 

The  boll  weevil  passes  the  winter  in  the  adult  stage.  It  finds  suit- 
able winter  quarters  in  any  old  rubbish,  woods,  weeds,  grass  and  grown- 
up ditch  banks  that  happen  to  be  near  the  field.  In  the  early  summer 
the  weevils  come  out  of  their  winter  hiding  places  and  deposit  eggs  in 
the  squares  and  tender  bolls.  They  hatch  in  about  three  days  and  re- 
main in  the  larva  stage  from  seven  to  twelve  days.  In  from  three  to 
five  days  the  full-grown  weevil  emerges  and  in  about  five  more  days 
begins  the  production  of  another  generation.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
progeny  of  a  single  pair  of  weevils  in  one  season  is  about  2,000,000. 
Climatic  conditions  cause  variations  in  the  duration  of  the  periods,  but 
ordinarily  it  requires  from  two  to  three  weeks  for  the  weevil  to  develop 
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from  the  egg  to  the  adult.  The  weevil  usually  stays  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood until  the  fall  when  nearly  all  the  squares  have  been  punctured, 
then  it  begins  to  move  in  search  of  new  fields.  The  boll  weevil  lives 
and  thrives  best  in  the  lower  Coastal  Plains  of  the  South,  where  the 
summers  are  long,  warm  and  moist  and  the  winters  short  and  mild. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  grow  cotton  in  the  United  States  today 
and  that  is  to  fight  the  boll  weevil — fight  it  unceasingly  and  in  every 
way  that  will  help  to  keep  it  down.  I  suppose  there  is  only  one  way 
to  get  entirely  free  from  the  boll  weevil  and  that  is  to  plant  no  cotton 
for  at  least  two  years,  but  this  plan  is  impractical  and  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  carry  out.  There  is  no  plant  known  other  than  cotton 
upon  which  the  weevil  can  live  and  multiply.  This  is  an  advantage  to 
the  farmer,  because  the  weevil  is  much  easier  to  control  than  it  would 
be  if  it  thrived  on  several  different  kinds  of  plants. 

Methods  of  Fighting 

There  have  been  many  methods  of  fighting  the  weevil  suggested  but 
probably  the  most  successful  way  would  be  by  a  combination  of  several. 

1.  I  believe  the  first  and  most  important  thing  to  do  is  to  reduce  the 
acreage  considerably,  and  attempt  to  increase  the  yield  per  acre,  which 
means  more  intensive  farming.  With  the  large  acreage  that  is  now 
planted  it  is  impossible  to  make  much  headway  against  the  ravages  of 
the  pest.  About  seven  acres  per  plow  is  somewhere  near  the  right 
amount  to  plant,  and,  in  order  to  make  cotton  production  profitable,  all 
the  time  and  fertilizer  that  was  formerly  used  on  fifteen  acres  must  now 
be  concentrated  on  this  seven  acres.  The  cotton  should  be  planted  in 
large  open  fields  and  as  far  away  from  any  woods  as  possible.  In  order 
to  make  even  this  small  acreage  per  plow  yield  a  profitable  crop  the 
seed  bed  must  be  well  prepared  and  the  cotton  planted  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. 

2.  Another  important  item  is  the  selection  of  seed.  A  variety  that 
will  grow  quickly  and  mature  early  is  the  best  kind.  Plenty  of  fertilizer 
of  the  right  kind  should  be  put  to  the  cotton  when  it  is  planted.  Nitrate 
of  soda  has  been  found  to  be  most  suitable  for  making  cotton  grow  rap- 
idly. The  rows  should  be  about  three  feet  apart  and  two  and  three 
stalks  should  be  left  in  hills  about  eight  inches  apart.  Cultivate  the 
cotton  often  and  shallow,  as  deep  cultivation  retards  its  growth.  When 
it  is  known  that  the  field  is  infested  pick  up  the  fallen  squares  and  burn 
them.  Millions  of  weevils  are  killed  in  this  way.  Dust  the  cotton  at  the 
right  time,  at  the  right  intervals,  and  in  the  right  way  with  calcium 
arsenate.  It  has  been  proven  that  this  is  the  only  chemical  that  can  be 
used  effectively  and  profitably  against  the  boll  weevil.  If  calcium 
arsenate  is  used  right  it  will  pay  for  itself  many  times,  but  it  must  be 
done  right,  or  not  at  all. 
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3.  After  the  cotton  is  picked  the  stalks  should  be  cut  and  plowed 
under  as  soon  as  possible.  This  helps  to  reduce  the  number  of  weevils 
that  will  live  through  the  winter  and  is  a  great  help  in  fighting  it  the 
next  year. 

James  A.  Hollomon  tells  in  fifty  words  how  the  farmers  grow  cotton 
successfully  in  the  Southwest  under  boll  weevil  conditions.  Progressive 
cotton  farmers  are  beating  the  boll  weevil,  says  he,  by  intensive  culti- 
vation, pushing  one  acre  with  concentrated  energy  spent  upon  two  in 
old  days,  and  putting  the  other  acre  to  food  and  feed;  by  co-ordinating 
intensive  cultural  methods  with  a  well  planned  program  of  dusting 
when  squares  are  forming,  if  infestation  is  menacing;  and  by  keeping 
the  farm  clean   and  not   fooling  with  experiments. 

Losses 

It  is  astonishing  to  note  the  amount  of  damage  in  dollars  done  by 
the  boll  weevil  since  its  coming  into  the  United  States.  The  damage 
varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,  depending  on  the  climatic  conditions — 
being  greater  in  a  wet  year  than  in  a  dry  one.  These  conditions  make 
it  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  damage  done,  but  some  years  ago  a 
writer  stated,  from  statistics  then  available,  that  the  weevil  caused  a 
reduction  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent  in  yield  in  infested  areas.  However, 
after  the  first  few  years  the  farmers  resort  to  means  to  greatly  reduce 
this  damage.  Long  before  the  boll  weevil  reached  the  Carolinas  it  was 
causing  an  annual  loss  of  over  400,000  bales.  From  the  time  the  weevil 
invaded  the  United  States  up  to  1916,  it  had  caused  a  loss  of  about 
4,550,000  bales  of  cotton,  with  a  value  of  about  $250,000,000.  Since  that 
time  the  weevil  has  invaded  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  cotton  producing 
area  and  the  annual  loss  has  increased  tremendously,  both  in  quantity 
and  in  money  value. 

Multiform  Consequences 

Where  the  boll  weevil  has  invaded  the  cotton  area  it  has  left  the 
people  in  a  very  bad  condition  economically.  In  many  instances  the 
time-merchants  have  gone  into  bankruptcy  and  many  of  the  farm  ten- 
ants have  moved  into  the  towns  and  cities  to  seek  employment  as  wage 
earners.  This  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  negro  tenants  as  they  cannot 
compete  with  white  farmers  under  a  system  of  diversified  agriculture. 
All  the  merchants  have  had  either  to  go  out  of  business  or  to  go  on  a 
strictly  cash  basis.  This  economic  crisis  has  affected  not  only  the  ten- 
ant class  but  the  landowners  as  well,  for  they,  too,  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  one  cash  crop,  the  income  from  which  was  used  to  pay  for 
imported  food  and  feed  supplies.  Many  of  the  landowners  have  been 
forced  to  quit  the  farm  and  go  to  the  cities,  in  order  to  make  a  living.  If 
the  farmers  in  the  boll  weevil  area  had  not  quickly  taken  to  the  new 
system  of  diversified  agriculture  all  of  them  would  have  had  to  give  up 
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farming.  Mr.  E.  T.  H.  Shaffer  gives  a  good  description  of  the  in- 
vaded territory  in  his  article  entitled,  A  New  South:  The  Boll  Weevil 
Era.  "As  I  observed  conditions  and  viewed  various  localities,  the  dif- 
ferences were  fully  as  great  as  had  been  reported,"  he  says.  "At  one 
point  one  would  find  a  modern  replica  of  the  deserted  village.  Stores 
would  be  closed  up,  homes  abandoned,  idle  gins  rotting  down,  and  near- 
by fields  grown  up  with  beggar  weed,  or  green  with  cotton  that  stood 
stripped  of  any  vestige  of  boll  or  blossom.  Then,  within  a  few  hours' 
ride,  one  would  find  a  region  of  prosperous  looking,  freshly  painted 
farm  homes,  sleek  cattle,  fat  hogs,  well-kept  highways,  modern  rural 
schools  and  towns  with  crowded  stores  and  busy  streets."  The  region 
last  described  was  one  in  which  the  people  had  prepared  for  the  coming 
of  the  boll  weevil  and  were  already  on  a  live-at-home  basis  of  farming 
before  it  got  there.  However,  a  very  small  part  of  the  farmers  in  the 
cotton  producing  area  had  had  such  foresight  and  in  most  cases  where 
the  system  of  farming  has  been  changed  this  was  not  done  until  the 
boll  weevil  forced  it. 

The  boll  weevil  has  been  an  actual  blessing  in  so  far  as  it  has  made 
the  farmer  realize  that  a  one-crop  system  of  farming  is  not  nearly  so 
profitable  as  a  diversified  system.  In  certain  areas  that  have  been  in- 
vaded by  the  boll  weevil  and  in  which  a  diversified  agriculture  is  now 
carried  on,  the  bankers  say  that  deposits  indicate  that  farmers  are  now 
nearly  twice  as  prosperous  as  they  were  before  the  invasion  when  cot- 
ton was  the  sole  money  crop.  The  people  who  have  changed  their  sys- 
tem of  farming  now  have  a  much  higher  standard  of  living  than  before. 
Another  beneficial  effect  the  boll  weevil  is  having  is  some  tendency  to- 
wards breaking  down  the  farm  tenant  system.  Cotton  is  the  best  ten- 
ant crop  known  to  man  and  when  the  growing  of  cotton  becomes  un- 
profitable there  are  only  two  things  for  the  tenant  in  the  South  to  do — 
either  to  quit  farming  or  to  move  over  into  farm  ownership.  And 
when  we  eliminate  farm  tenancy  we  eliminate  illiteracy  to  a  large  ex- 
tent; for  the  two  go  hand  in  hand.  Where  you  find  one  you  find  the 
other. 

Another  important  thing  in  this  connection  is  that  the  boll  weevil  is 
driving  the  negro  tenant  out  of  the  farm  regions  and  oftentimes  out  of 
the  South.  The  negroes  are  going  in  large  numbers  into  the  great  north- 
ern industrial  centers  because  they  cannot  produce  cotton  at  a  profit 
on  a  southern  farm;  for  that  is  about  all  they  have  known  how  to  do. 
It  requires  farmers  of  intelligence  to  carry  on  a  diversified  agricul- 
ture.    This  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  our  rural  social  problem. 

When  the  boll  weevil  invades  a  region  it  is  there  to  stay  and  there 
is  only  one  thing  for  the  farmer  to  do — reorganize  his  agricultural  sys- 
tem, go  into   diversified   farming,  and  establish  his   agricultural   indus- 
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try  through  co-operative  enterprise.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  the 
importation  of  food  and  feed  supplies  from  the  North  and  West.  This 
change  in  system  cannot  take  place  at  once.  It  is  a  gradual  process. 
The  sooner  it  is  accomplished,  however,  the  better  for  the  southern 
farmer.  It  will  probably  take  several  years  to  make  the  people  realize 
that  cotton  can  never  be  produced  again  as  a  single  cash-crop  and  that 
it  must  be  only  one  among  many  cash-crops. 

A  Reorganized  Agriculture 

Some  few  sections  of  the  country  were  saved  from  disaster  by  a  few 
foresighted  men  who  saw  the  danger  and  prepared  for  the  coming  of 
the  boll  weevil.  In  North  Carolina  it  is  not  now  a  question  of  prepa- 
ration for  its  coming,  but  rather  a  question  of  dealing  with  what  is  al- 
ready here.  The  sooner  the  people  of  the  state  realize  this  and  begin 
to  reorganize  agriculture  the  better  it  will  be  for  us. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  provide  for  the  planting  of  a  number  of 
acres  in  various  food  crops,  enough  to  raise  food  for  the  farm  family 
and  the  farm  animals.  Where  there  is  no  livestock  on  a  farm  some  must 
be  put  there,  including  poultry,  hogs,  and  milk  cows.  The  farmers 
should  go  about  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  build  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  which  has  usually  been  run  down  by  the  planting  of  cotton  on  the 
same  land  for  many  consecutive  years.  A  diversified  agriculture  must 
be  provided  for,  with  a  well  regulated  system  of  crop  rotations.  The 
farmer  must  grow  enough  corn  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farm  for  the 
next  year.  A  suitable  acreage  of  small  grains,  such  as  rye,  oats,  and 
wheat,  should  be  planted  for  farm  and  home  needs.  Soy  beans,  cow 
peas,  and  velvet  beans  are  best  for  improving  the  soil,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  make  excellent  feed  for  livestock.  One  of  the  most  important 
items  of  all  is  the  farm  garden.  This  must  be  made  large  enough  to 
furnish  not  only  a  large  variety  of  fresh  vegetables  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  but  also  enough  to  can  and  store  away  to  last  throughout 
the  winter.  Livestock  products — such  as  meat,  milk,  butter,  and  eggs 
— should  be  produced  in  quantities  adequate  to  meet  the  farm  needs. 
After  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  farm  family  and  the  livestock,  the 
remainder  of  the  farmers'  time  and  land  may  be  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  cotton  or  tobacco.  If  cotton  is  cultivated  according  to  the  plan  out- 
lined above,  it  will  be  a  fairly  profitable  business  and  the  money  that 
is  received  for  cotton  can  be  kept  at  home  rather  than  sent  out  of  the 
state  for  food  and  feed  supplies. 

North  Carolina  has  one  distinct  advantage  over  most  of  the  other 
weevil  infested  areas  and  that  is  that  she  has  another  cash  crop — to- 
bacco, which  is  almost  equal  in  importance  to  cotton.  But  the  farmer 
must  not  make  the  mistake  of  depending  entirely  on  tobacco  as  a  single 
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cash-crop,  for  this  may  prove  as  disastrous  to  him  as  has  dependance  on 
cotton  alone.  Now  is  the  time  to  diversify  agriculture  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  in  the  South,  wherever  this  has  not  already  been  done. 

After  farming  in  the  state  has  been  developed  to  the  live-at-home 
stage  we  may  then  begin  agricultural  industries.  These  have  been  begun 
in  some  sections  of  the  state  on  a  corporation  basis  rather  than  on  a 
co-operative  basis.  This  is  the  wrong  way  to  begin  these  industries,  for 
co-operation  is  the  key-note  of  an  efficient,  satisfying,  and  wholesome 
farm  civilization.  The  state  needs  co-operative  agricultural  industries 
to  take  care  of  surplus  farm  products  and  to  provide  means  for  a 
steady  cash  income  for  the  farmers.  An  interesting  community  is  found 
at  a  small  town  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Georgia.  Before  the  boll 
weevil  invaded  Georgia  a  group  of  business  men  made  an  observation 
trip  to  Texas  and  found  out  the  needs  of  the  farmers  under  boll  weevil 
conditions.  They  came  home  and  built  a  factory  for  canning  syrup  and 
vegetables,  a  grain  elevator,  a  small  packing  plant,  a  sweet  potato 
curing-house,  and  introduced  several  other  industries  that  were  new 
in  the  cotton-land  of  the  South.  They  then  asked  the  farmers  to  pro- 
vide the  products  for  their  new  enterprises,  as  sidelines  on  their  farms. 
Up  to  this  time  the  farmer  had  only  seen  a  market  for  cotton  and  that 
was  all  he  produced;  now  seeing  a  market  for  almost  everything  that 
could  be  produced  in  that  soil  and  climate  he  began  to  produce  various 
crops  and  to  receive  large  cash  incomes  from  these  new  industries.  The 
invasion  of  the  boll  weevil  hurt  them  very  little  as  cotton  has  become 
only  one  of  many  cash  crops.  These  enterprises,  however,  were  started 
in  the  wrong  way;  they  should  have  been  built  up  and  operated  by  the 
farmers  themselves  rather  than  as  private  enterprises.  If  they  were 
co-operative  enterprises,  the  farmers  would  get  all  the  profit,  where  as 
now  they  get  only  a  part. 

Farm  Co-operation  and  the  Obstacles 

An  agricultural  civilization  like  that  of  Denmark,  where  everything 
is  bought  and  sold  co-operatively,  is  an  ideal  one.  In  North  Carolina, 
however,  farm  tenancy  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  developing  co- 
operative enterprises.  Before  they  can  be  very  successful  here  farm 
tenancy  must  be  greatly  reduced.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  do  away 
with  it  entirely,  as  there  are  many  tenants  who  would  not  accept  help 
even  if  it  were  offered.  One  of  our  greatest  problems  is  how  to  make 
it  possible  for  all  farmers  to  own  the  land  they  cultivate  if  they  wish 
to  do  so.  Definite  plans  are  being  formulated  and  put  into  practice  to 
encourage  farm  ownership,  and  undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  great  re- 
duction in  farm  tenancy  within  a  few  years.  State-aid  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  in  helping  tenants  to  become  owners.  It  has  proved  a 
great  success  in  Denmark  and  other  European  countries  and  if  tried 
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will  undoubtedly  prove  so  in  North  Carolina.  One  great  step  forward 
has  been  taken  recently  in  organizing  the  cotton  and  tobacco  growers' 
associations,  and  we  are  all  hoping  they  will  be  a  success  in  every  way. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  a  fairly  clear 
idea  of  what  the  boll  weevil  is,  what  he  has  done,  how  still  to  grow 
some  cotton  under  boll  weevil  conditions,  and  the  reorganized  agricul- 
ture which  the  South  must  adopt  in  self-defense  in  order  to  survive. 
Cotton  can  never  be  the  single  cash-crop  of  the  South  again  and  south- 
ern people  will  eventually  see  that  the  boll  weevil  has  been  a  blessing 
to  them.  He  has  forced  upon  them  the  reorganized  agriculture  that 
they  have  needed  for  years.  When  reorganization  is  complete,  the  other 
things  that  are  necessary  for  an  efficient,  satisfying,  and  wholesome 
life  in  the  country  will  come  about  in  due  time.  The  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  our  farm  population  on  a  sound  economic  basis.  North  Caro- 
lina has  always  been  a  great  producer  of  farm  wealth  but  she  has  been 
unable  to  retain  it.  We  must  continue  to  produce  great  farm  wealth, 
but  we  must  keep  a  reasonable  proportion  of  it  in  our  farm  regions. 
If  this  can  be  done  North  Carolina  will  soon  be  the  richest  state  in  the 
South. 
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COUNTRY  COMMUNITY  LIFE  AND   CO- 
OPERATIVE FARM  ENTERPRISE 

F.  B.  Hereon,  Buncombe  County 

Present  Conditions  of  Farm  Life 

North  Carolina,  as  a  rural  state,  is  essentially  deficient  in  community 
life  and  true  co-operative  enterprises.  The  great  majority  of  our  popu- 
lation live  outside  of  city  limits  in  the  sparsely  settled,  open  country. 
Of  the  2,559,123  inhabitants  in  1920,  there  were  490,370  living  in  55  cit- 
ies of  census-size;  240,753  in  413  small  incorporated  towns  of  less  than 
2,500  inhabitants,  and  1,828,000  living  in  the  open  country.  In  other 
words  71  percent  of  our  people  were  living  outside  of  incorporated 
cities  and  towns,  with  great  numbers  dwelling  in  solitary  and  individ- 
ualistic homesteads  almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  There 
are  eighteen  hundred  thousand  people  in  North  Carolina  living  in  these 
solitary  homesteads  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  open  country, 
with  an  average  of  seven  families  to  the  square  mile.  In  ten  counties 
there  is  an  average  of  only  four  families  per  square  mile,  both  races 
counted.  In  this  state  of  social  isolation  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
bound  down  by  ancient  customs,  tradition,  superstition,  and  ignorance. 
They  exercise  few  or  no  true  principles  of  community  life  and  have  a 
tendency  to  remain  shy,  remote,  aloof,  and  suspicious.  They  are  not 
simply  individualistic,  self-sufficient,  independent,  and  content  with  liv- 
ing in  this  crude  condition,  but  they  are  suspicious  of  one  another  and 
more  especially  are  they  suspicious  of  an  outsider  who  advocates  pro- 
gressive, modern  civilization.  So  that  progress  has  been  slow  in  bring- 
ing about  mass  organization  for  developing  country  community  life  and 
co-operative  farm  enterprises,  and  this  has  resulted  in  poor  country 
roads,  lack  of  communication  and  of  social-civic  pride,  poor  rural 
schools,  and  excessive  illiteracy.  Scarcely  any  attention  has  been  given 
to  rural  health  and  sanitation;  and,  finally,  a  minimum  of  true  coun- 
try community  life  exists  in  North  Carolina.  Or  so  it  was  until  within 
very  recent  years. 

North  Carolina,  as  well  as  every  other  state  in  the  South,  has  its 
problem  of  farm  tenancy.  It  is  an  increasing  menace  to  town  and  coun- 
try civilization  alike.  There  is  a  steady  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  home 
and  farm  owning  people  and  a  continual  increase  of  homeless  and  land- 
less multitudes  shifting  from  one  place  to  another,  fleeing  from  economic 
(or  landlord)  depression  or  following  the  lure  of  opportunity.  They 
do  not  remain  in  one  place  long  enough  to  adjust  themselves  to  com- 
munity   life.        Nor    do    they    become    identified    with    the    schools    and 
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churches,  and  they  fail  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  or  social 
and  civic  pride.  They  are  an  unstable  and  usually  an  irresponsible 
people  who  yield  to  irrational  impulses  of  every  sort.  They  become  a 
liability  to  community  life  and  progress.  More  than  one-third  of  our 
white  farmers  and  two-thirds  of  the  negro  farmers  are  tenants.  It  is 
manifestly  difficult  to  develop  community  life  and  co-operation  among 
landless  and  homeless  people. 

This  isolated  condition  of  farm  life  in  North  Carolina  and  the  South 
has  become  a  heritage  handed  down  through  centuries  from  our  pioneer 
forefathers  and  today  there  are  sixty  counties  in  the  state  with  scarcely 
any  evidence  of  community  life.  Three  of  these  counties  have  no  in- 
corporated towns,  in  seven  there  are  no  railroad  facilities,  no  news- 
papers or  banks  in  three,  and  in  thirty  of  them  there  is  not  a  single 
standard  high  school.  Hence  the  few  rural  schools  and  churches  are 
very  inadequately  supported  and  illiteracy  thrives.  The  sparsely  set- 
tled country  region  contains  ninety-six  percent  of  all  the  white  illit- 
erates of  the  state.  There  are  many  thousands  of  people  in  these  re- 
mote and  sparsely  settled  regions  of  North  Carolina  who  never  receive 
any  benefit  from  public  health  officers,  nurses,  county  demonstrators,  or 
public  welfare  workers  of  any  sort,  due  to  the  lack  of  organized  com- 
munity life.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  "We  are  far  re- 
moved from  socialism  in  any  sense  good  or  bad,  but  we  are  only  a  hair's 
breadth  away  from  individualism,  raw,  raucous,  and  unorganizable. 
We  have  long  been  excessively  rural  and  individualistic,  in  business  en- 
terprise, in  legislation,  civic  rule,  and  religious  consciousness.  Our  fun- 
damental ill  is  social  insulation  and  our  fundamental  task  is  local  or- 
ganization for  economic  and  social  advantage,  for  local  self-expression 
and  self-regulation  in  community  affairs  and  for  generous,  active  civic 
interest  in  commonwealth  concerns." 

Not  until  we  have  replaced  our  poorly  equipped  one-teacher  schools 
with  modern  and  up-to-date  consolidated  institutions  and  until  country 
communities  have  been  developed  around  these  schools;  not  until  farm 
tenancy  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  co-operative  social,  civic, 
and  business  organizations  have  been  developed,  not  until  then  can  we 
expect  to  wipe  out  extreme  poverty  and  the  appalling  illiteracy  that 
prevails  in  the  rural  sections  of  North  Carolina. 

The   Foundation  for  Country  Community   Life 

One  of  the  most  essential  prerequisites  to  the  foundation  of  com- 
munity life  is  organization,  and  to  have  organization  we  must  first  have 
co-operation.  According  to  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Steiner,  "The  most  fundamen- 
tal and  far-reaching  step  toward  community  solidarity  is  the  creation 
in  the  community  of  an  attitude  of  mind  that  favors  co-operation  and 
unity.     This  is  a  long  educational  process  which  cannot  be  brought  to 
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successful  completion  until  the  school,  the  church,  the  press,  and  other 
institutions  in  the  community  are  properly  equipped  to  play  their  re- 
spective parts.  It  points  to  the  need  of  greater  emphasis  on  what 
may  be  called  the  psychological  aspects  of  community  life.  Attention 
must  be  given  to  the  influence  of  such  factors  as  customs,  habits,  and 
predispositions  upon  proposed  changes  in  the  social  order.  The  com- 
munity organizer  cannot  go  very  far  with  the  development  of  his  plans 
without  facing  the  necessity  of  making  a  careful  study  of  the  problem 
of  social  change  insofar  as  it  relates  to  community  work." 

The  School 

Since  community  life  is  based  on  organized  co-operation  and  is 
essentially  an  educational  process,  it  follows  that,  of  all  the  fundamental 
organizations,  the  consolidated  school  is  the  first  and  most  important 
community  building  agency.  Where  the  people  have  come  to  realize  the 
need  of  better  educational  facilities,  and  have  co-operated  in  building  a 
modern  consolidated  school  to  serve  as  a  social  and  intellectual  center 
around  which  community  life  can  be  developed,  country  life  has  become 
more  attractive.  From  this  center  should  radiate  all  the  community 
building  agencies. 

The  consolidated  school  has  numerous  advantages  in  community 
building  over  the  little  one-  and  two-teacher  schools;  among  which  are 
a  larger  area  of  taxable  property,  larger  population,  larger  attendance, 
with  more  and  better  qualified  teachers  to  divide  up  among  the  grades, 
better  gradation  and  classification  of  pupils,  and  enriched  courses  of 
study.  Such  schools  tend  to  broaden  the  child's  vision  of  life  and  pre- 
pare the  advanced  students  for  higher  education. 

Another  important  advantage  of  the  consolidated  school  is  that  it 
brings  together  the  children  from  the  various  neighborhoods  of  the 
community;  they  play  together  and  work  together  and  learn  the  les- 
sons of  social  team  work.  And  from  this  team-work  the  children  are 
better  prepared  to  work  together  as  citizens  in  controlling  the  affairs 
of  community  life.  It  also  develops  better  trained  men  and  women  for 
community  leadership.  The  school  has  a  chance  to  be  a  social  center 
where  all  the  people  can  come  together  for  mass  action  on  questions  of 
common  community  needs.  All  public  entertainments  should  be  held 
at  the  school.  It  should  be  the  meeting  place  of  the  various  com- 
munity clubs   and   other   community   organizations. 

The  last  and  most  important  feature  of  the  consolidated  school  in 
organizing  country  community  life  is  the  parent-teacher  association. 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  educa- 
tional forces  in  the  community,  county,  and  state.  "The  Parent-Teacher 
Association   is   a   unifying   force,"   says   The  Journal   of   Social   Forces. 
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"It  supplies  the  co-operative  spirit,  it  brings  the  school  and  home  closer 
together,  it  can  introduce  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  to  the  patrons  of 
the  school  and  answer  individual  protests.  It  can  acquaint  the  teacher 
with  the  individual  peculiarities  of  children  and  the  handicap  of  the 
home  and  help  the  teachers  avoid  social  mistakes.  Every  city  and  every 
rural  community  should  have  its  association  in  order  to  secure  a  united 
purpose  for  community  progress  and  social  welfare."  Through  this 
association  the  standards  of  home-life  may  be  raised  by  the  education 
of  parents  in  child-study,  the  teachers  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
child's  home  environment,  and  thus  a  better  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  parents  and  teachers  in  meeting  the  community 
needs  may  be  brought  about.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  important 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  in  devel- 
oping community  life. 

The  Country  Church 

It  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  all  mankind  to  worship  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  Great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  Universe.  The  happi- 
ness, peace,  good-will  and  prosperity  of  a  community  depend  upon  the 
piety,  religion,  and  morality  of  its  people.  So  the  church  is  the  proper 
public  institution  to  establish  the  worship  of  God  and  promote  the 
brotherhood  of  men.  No  community  will  prosper,  either  morally  or 
materially,  unless  the  church  is  a  vital  factor  in  community  life.  The 
influence  of  the  rural  church  in  the  past  has  been  of  inestimable  value 
to  civilization.  It  has  furnished  a  renowned  and  satisfying  philosophy 
of  life  to  a  great  number  of  men  and  women  who  would  otherwise 
have  become  despondent  in  the  long  and  perilous  journey  of  life.  But 
today  the  rural  churches  or  many  of  them  are  marking  time,  they  are 
failing  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  and  are  rapidly  losing 
ground  in  areas  of  excessive  tenancy.  Three-fourths  of  the  rural 
churches  in  the  South  are  either  stationary,  dying,  or  dead.  Family 
ties  along  with  family  antagonism,  selfishness,  and  isolation  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  keep  the  community  church  disunited.  De- 
nominational lines  also  segregate  the  people  into  small  religious  congre- 
gations, each  advocating  a  distinctive  and  hair-splitting  creed  with  no 
thought  of  meeting  the  needs  of  humanity  in  everyday  life.  In  many 
communities  in  North  Carolina  there  are  two  and  three  churches  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  and  often  at  strife  with  each  other.  The  build- 
ings are  usually  small,  shell-like,  unpainted  structures  with  only  one 
rudely  furnished  room — a  mere  shelter  or  meeting  place  where  the  lit- 
tle congregation  of  conservatives  get  together  about  once  a  month  to 
discuss  their  crops,  talk  about  their  neighbors,  exchange  scandalous 
gossip,  and  incidentally  hear  a  sermon. 
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Statistics  show  that  ninety-eight  percent  of  our  rural  churches  have 
preaching  services  only  once  a  month.  A  great  majority  of  the  country 
ministers  live  in  towns  and  make  their  periodic  visits  to  their  several 
distant  parishes  (whenever  the  weather  permits).  Salaries  in  the  main 
range  from  §50  to  .$250  a  year  and  the  preacher  often  farms,  teaches, 
or  follows  some  other  calling  to  earn  a  living.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
the  churches  have  Sunday  schools,  but  only  about  twenty-five  percent 
of  the  school  population  attend.  The  churches  are  socially  inactive,  they 
distinctively  emphasize  creed  and  doctrine,  and  neglect  the  life  that 
now  is,  with  its  work-a-day  puzzles  and  problems. 

The  country  church  should  be  one  of  the  liveliest  organizations  in 
the  community.  It  should  deal  with  practical,  social,  and  religious 
problems,  give  moral  direction  to  all  activities  and  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity, and  strive  to  develop  perfect  human  relationships  through  lov- 
ing-kindness and  co-operation  and  to  bear  in  mutual  helpfulness  the 
burdens  in  the  common  community  life. 

Why  not  ignore  hair-splitting  denominations  and  creeds?  Consoli- 
date the  little  rural  churches,  especially  those  that  are  dying,  combine 
the  resources  of  the  small  ones,  build  one  large  and  substantial  struc- 
ture, well  furnished  with  modern  equipment;  organize  the  small  groups 
into  one  large  congregation;  utilize  all  the  musical  talent  in  one  big 
choir;  co-operate — everybody — to  pay  a  full-time  preacher  who  could 
be  specially  requested  not  to  mention  denominational  differences;  name 
the  church  after  the  community  in  which  it  is  established — "The  Church 
of  Rome",  or  "The  Church  of  Corinth",  if  you  please. 

Dr.  Frank  Crane  in  Current  Opinion  insists  that,  "Some  day  or 
other  all  the  churches  of  the  world  will  have  to  combine  and  pull  to- 
gether if  they  want  to  save  humanity  from  the  slough  of  materialism. 
Why   wait?" 

What  Is  a  Country  Community? 

The  designation  country  community  has  little  real  meaning  in  North 
Carolina  largely  because  there  are  no  definitely  organized  communities. 
The  word  community  is  often  confused  with  neighborhood  and  settle- 
ment. We  have  hundreds  of  settlements  composed  of  families  living 
relatively  close  together  in  a  more  or  less  restricted  geographical  area, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  mountain  cove,  river  valley  and  cross-road;  or  there 
may  be  families  strung  out  here  and  there  along  a  single  country  high- 
way. One  settlement  may  contain  several  neighborhoods.  In  some 
cases  these  neighborhoods  may  exercise  a  few  principles  of  community 
life,  but  ordinarily  they  are  not  only  unorganized  and  individualistic, 
but  they  are  selfish,  suspicious,  and  in  continual  strife  with  one  aother. 

But  on  the  other  hand  a  real  live  country  community  is  where  a 
group  of  families  is  organized  in  behalf  of  their  common   interests  in 
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developing  their  economic,  social,  and  civic  advantages — an  organiza- 
tion that  will  bring  about  co-operative  farm  enterprises,  consolidated 
schools,  good  roads,  rural  telephones,  community  lighting  plants,  public 
health  facilities,  social  welfare  work,  and  modern  home  and  farm  com- 
forts and  conveniences. 

In  distinguishing  a  real  community  from  an  ordinary  neighborhood 
allow  me  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College.  "A  neighborhood  is  simply  a  group 
of  families  living  conveniently  near  together.  The  neighborhood  can 
do  a  great  many  things,  but  it  is  not  a  community.  A  true  community 
is  a  social  group  that  is  more  or  less  self-sufficient.  It  is  big  enough 
to  have  its  social  center,  its  church,  its  own  school  house,  its  own  grange, 
its  own  library,  and  to  possess  such  other  institutions  as  the  people  of 
the  locality  need.  It  is  something  more  than  a  mere  aggregation  of 
families.  There  may  be  several  neighborhoods  in  a  community.  A 
community  is  the  smallest  social  unit  that  will  hold  together.  Theo- 
retically a  community  could  live  unto  itself;  though  that  would  be  act- 
ually impossible,  just  as  it  is  impossible  for  an  individual  to  live  really 
a  hermit.  A  community  is  a  sort  of  individualized  group  of  people. 
It  is  both  the  smallest  and  the  largest  number  that  can  constitute  a  real 
social  unit.     It  is  a  sort  of  family  of  families." 

"A  rural  community,"  says  Dwight  Sanderson,  "consists  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a  local  area  tributary  to  the  center  of  their  common  interests. 
The  community  is  the  smallest  geographical  unit  of  organized  associa- 
tion of  the  chief  human  activities.  The  community,  however,  is  not 
an  area,  nor  an  aggregation  or  association,  but  rather  a  corporate  state 
of  mind  of  those  living  in  a  local  area.  Most  communities  have  within 
them  several  neighborhoods,  where  a  number  of  homes  are  clustered  to- 
gether, possibly  around  a  school,  church,  or  mill,  but  with  only  one,  if 
any,  centre  of  interest.  The  community  is  an  area  in  which  at  least  sev- 
eral of  the  more  fundamental  human  interests  find  organized  expres- 
sion, at,  or  nearby,  a  common   center." 

Co-operative  Marketing 

Another  important  organization  for  developing  country  community 
life  is  a  system  of  co-operative  marketing.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a 
marketing  system  that  would  not  only  supply  the  local  markets,  but 
would  enable  the  people  to  ship  a  large  quantity  of  farm  produce  to 
markets  in  other  communities  and  towns  where  their  produce  is  in  de- 
mand, and  for  prices  that  would  compete  with  the  markets  of  the  North 
and  West.  The  co-operative  organization  that  I  have  in  mind  will  be 
an  indispensable  asset  to  every  community  and  will  give  immediate  re- 
sults to  all  those  who  belong  to  it.     It  is  especially  designed   for  the 
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farmers  and  laboring  classes  who  have  been  so  long  unorganized — an 
organization  on  a  business  and  scientific  basis  for  selling  farm  prod- 
ucts and  buying  supplies  for  the  country  home  and  farm. 

In  order  to  have  such  an  organization  it  is  necessary  to  have  first, 
a  sufficient  business  locality;  second,  confidence  in  a  co-operative  or- 
ganization; and  third,  competent  leadership.  A  great  many  failures 
heretofore  have  been  due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  business  to  warrant  a 
co-operative  marketing  organization.  When  such  an  attempt  is  made 
with  a  limited  amount  of  business  development,  the  cost  of  operation 
usually  exceeds  the  profit  gained  by  private  concerns,  consequently  the 
members  lose  faith  in  the  organization  and  it  fails. 

The  approved  plan  to  secure  a  sufficient  business  is  to  form  contracts 
between  farmers  and  their  local  associations,  as  in  the  successful  Cali- 
fornia co-operative  organizations,  and  in  many  others  in  central  states. 
A  good  example  would  be  the  organized  potato  growers  of  Michigan 
and   Minnesota. 

Next  to  a  sufficient  business  comes  confidence  in  the  organization. 
Unless  the  farmers  have  confidence  in  a  co-operative  movement  and  put 
their  shoulders  together  in  sharing  the  burden  and  profit  alike,  it  will 
not  be  a  success. 

The  third  prerequisite  is  leadership,  which  I  shall  speak  of  later  on. 
Let  us  consider  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  a 
co-operative  union  is  based. 

1.  Restrict  membership  to  patrons  only. 

2.  Limit    ownership    of    capital. 

3.  Fix  the  rate  of  interest  on  capital. 

4.  Profits  should  go  to  members  only. 

5.  Each  member  to  have  only  one  vote. 

6.  Co-operation  on  some  special  crop  or  industry. 

7.  Agree  on  a  special  and  convenient  locality. 

8.  The  membership  must  be  legally  binding,  and  not  merely  vol- 
untary. 

These  principles  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  foundation  of  a  suc- 
cessful co-operative  marketing  system.  We  shall  now  consider,  very 
briefly,  each  one  separately. 

First,  membership  must  be  restricted  to  patrons  only,  who  are  will- 
ing to  put  their  support  into  the  organization  and  share  the  obligations 
as  well  as  the  profits.     But  every  farmer  should  be  a  member. 

Second,  the  ownership  of  capital  must  be  limited  to  a  reasonable 
number  of  shares  in  order  to  prevent  a  few  members  from  monopoliz- 
ing the  business.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  must  be  to  serve 
the  masses  of  laboring  humanity  and  not  a  few  capitalists. 
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Third,  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  say  six  percent,  should  be  paid  on 
the  invested  capital  to  prevent  the  co-operation  from  becoming  a  cor- 
poration. Each  member  should  receive  dividends  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  business  he  does  with  the  organization.  This  is  called  pat- 
ronage dividend. 

Fourth,  profits  should  go  to  members  only.  There  is  no  justice  in 
allowing  non-members  to  share  the  profit,  who  are  unwilling  to  give 
their  support  to  the  organization.  When  the  operating  expenses  have 
been  paid  the  profits  should  go  in  part  to  build  up  a  reserve  or  sinking 
fund,  partly  for  educational  publicity,  and  the  major  portion  dis- 
tributed, in  cash,  directly  to  the  members. 

Fifth,  each  member  should  have  only  one  vote  regardless  of  how 
many  shares  he  owns  or  how  much  capital  he  has  invested.  This  enables 
all  members  to  have  an  equal  voice  in  controlling  the  organization. 

Sixth,  emphasis  on  some  special  crop  or  industry  would  be  the  sim- 
plest form  of  co-operation  and  could  be  successful  in  a  community 
where  few  crops  are  produced  in  commercial  quantities. 

Seventh,  agree  on  a  special  and  convenient  locality  in  order  to  cen- 
tralize the  organization  and  specialize  on  the  conditions  peculiar  to  that 
specific  locality  and  develop  the  crop  or  industry  that  is  most  desirable. 

Eighth,  membership  must  be  binding  and  not  merely  voluntary;  if 
members  are  allowed  to  join  and  withdraw  when  they  please  there 
could  be  no  organization,  or  else  it  would  be  subject  to  a  panic  at  any 
time.  Nobody  would  be  responsible,  there  would  be  no  obligation  on 
anyone  to  bear  the  burden  during  a  slump  in  business.  For  example, 
if  some  member  saw  that  he  could  market  a  commodity  through  a  local 
concern  for  a  small  profit  more  than  the  union  was  paying,  he  would 
simply  withdraw  for  the  time  being,  regardless  of  how  much  depended 
on  his  portion  in  completing  a  large  shipment.  Then  when  the  organi- 
zation was  paying  higher  prices  he  would  join  again.  Such  an  irregu- 
lar state  of  affairs  would  be  disastrous  to  the  organization  in  its  very 
infancy.  Therefore  it  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  business  policy  for  a 
co-operative  market  association  to  have  co-operation  in  definite  terms 
by  all  its  members  in  order  to  be  a  successful  enterprise. 

These  principles  constitute  the  foundation  of  a  co-operative  market- 
ing organization.  The  success  of  an  organization  of  this  nature  depends 
upon  the  loyal  support  of  citizens  who  will  thoroughly  co-operate  in 
buying  and  selling  through  the  organization. 

To  have  loyalty  and  co-operative  fellowship  necessitates  good  leader- 
ship with  operating  efficiency  as  follows: 

1.  Qualified  management. 

2.  Sufficient  capital. 

3.  Adequate  business. 

4.  Modern  marketing  methods. 

5.  Standardized  produce. 
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Qualified  management  is  possibly  the  greatest  factor  in  operating 
efficiency.  A  good  manager  must  have  (1)  administrative  ability,  (2) 
power  to  analyze  difficult  situations  and  handle  the  problems  with 
sound  judgment,  (3)  initiative  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  business, 
(4)  ability  to  deal  with  employees  and  customers.  Very  few  mana- 
gers meet  these  requirements;  those  who  are  qualified  must  be  paid  high 
prices,  but  they  are  cheaper  in  the  end. 

Next  in  importance  is  sufficient  capital.  No  organization  can  de- 
velop without  a  certain  amount  of  financial  resource. 

An  adequate  business  is  necessary  because  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  in 
large  quantities. 

Modern  marketing  methods  are  needed  to  secure  the  best  prices 
available  at  the  least  expense  of  handling  and  transportation. 

Lastly,  standardized  produce  is  necessary  to  build  up  a  sound  and 
dependable  marketing  system.  The  produce  must  be  of  a  standard 
quality,  carefully  graded   and  shipped. 

These  are  the  fundamental  principles  and  methods  upon  which  suc- 
cessful co-operative  marketing  organizations  are  based  and  controlled. 
In  communities  where  these  principles  and  methods  have  been  strictly 
adhered  to  the  organizations  have  proven  successful,  but  where  part  or 
all  have  been  neglected  they  have  invariably  failed. 

The  Buncombe  County  Farmers'  Federation 

I  think  the  nearest  approach  to  an  ideal  farmers'  co-operative  or- 
ganization for  the  combined  industries  is  in  Buncombe  county.  The 
Farmers'  Federation  is  now  in  full  operation  on  the  Fairview  siding 
near  Biltmore.  It  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  organized  in  the  county. 
This  organization  has  been  under  successful  operation  for  about  three 
years  and  is  continually  growing.  The  warehouse  has  been  enlarged 
to  twice  its  original  capacity.  A  large  frost-proof  potato  house  has  been 
built  to  store  up  potatoes  in  the  fall  until  they  find  a  good  market  and 
prices  go  higher.  Six  men  and  three  large  delivery  trucks  are  employed 
to  handle  the  business.  The  capital  stock  has  already  run  up  into  the 
thousands. 

This  organization  is  operated  on  principles  and  methods  similar  to 
those  above  mentioned,  only  the  Federation  is  incorporated  under  the 
state  laws,  in  the  form  of  a  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  divided  into  one  thousand  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each.  The 
company  elects  a  board  of  five  directors  each  year,  including  a  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  and  secretary-treasurer.  The  federation  is  some- 
what complicated  in  that  it  deals  with  a  large  variety  of  industries  and 
crops,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbage,  butter,  eggs,  fruit,  beef  cattle,  wood 
and  lumber.     The  federation  pays  six  percent  interest  on  paid  up  stock 
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and  five  percent  dividend  on  the  business  done  by  each  stockholder, 
through  the  company.  Also  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  buying  feed, 
fertilizer,  and  raw  material  in  carload  lots.  The  federation  has  re- 
cently ordered  a  carload  of  certified  Irish  cobbler  seed  potatoes.  They 
are  easily  raised  and  very  productive  in  Buncombe  county.  There  are 
hundreds  of  carloads  of  Northern  potatoes  sold  in  the  South  each  year. 
Buncombe  can  get  a  large  portion  of  that  Northern  trade,  save  the  con- 
sumer money,  and  develop  an  industry  of  great  wealth  by  growing  po- 
tatoes and  marketing  them  through  the   federation. 

This  farmers'  organization  is  rapidly  spreading  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  There  are  already  five  branch  warehouses  fully  equipped 
and  in  operation.  One  is  located  at  Craggy  Station,  another  at  Stony 
Knob  near  Weaverville.  The  other  three  are  Fairview  Siding,  Fletcher, 
and  Asheville. 

The  federation  is  fortunate  in  having  for  its  president  James  G.  K. 
McClure,  Jr.,  of  Fairview,  who  is  not  only  a  good  minister  but  a 
scientific  farmer,  diligent  in  business  and  a  leader  of  men.  The  found- 
ing of  this  organization  was  due  very  largely  to  the  efficient  leader- 
ship of  President  McClure. 

The  1921  annual  report  of  the  business  accomplished  through  ware- 
house No.  1  on  the  Fairview  Siding,  shows  that  $1,370.90  has  been  ac- 
credited to  the  stockholders,  and  $1,167.83  to  surplus.  The  paid  up  stock 
on  April  15,  1922,  totaled  $16,371.56.  The  total  capital  now  invested 
is  $19,586.74  and  the  total  capital  in  use  in  the  business  is  $41,388.50. 
The  total  paid  in  capital  in  use  to  operate  the  six  warehouses  is  at  pres- 
ent $125,000. 

Summary   and   Conclusion 

Since  North  Carolina  is  essentially  a  rural  state  with  the  country 
people  sparsely  settled  in  the  open  country  regions,  it  follows  that 
real  community  life  is  sadly  lacking  and  the  people  are  leaving  the 
farm  as  a  result.  The  once  thrifty  church  and  school  are  struggling 
to  exist  in  the  countryside.  Old  homesteads  are  dilapidated  and  de- 
serted. The  once  fertile  fields  are  crudely  cultivated  by  shiftless,  rov- 
ing tenants.  The  remaining  homes  are  isolated  from  the  right  sort  of 
civilization,  while  illiteracy  and  superstition  prevail  or  retard  develop- 
ment. The  six  and  one-half  million  farmers  of  the  United  States  are 
competing  with  one  another  in  crude  methods  of  marketing  their  farm 
produce.  Or  so  for  the  most  part.  The  average  farmer  must  go  from 
door  to  door  peddling  his  vegetables,  fruits,  butter,  eggs,  meat,  and 
poultry  or  else  sacrifice  his  produce  to  merchants  at  a  ridiculously  low 
price.  The  producer  and  consumer  are  both  at  a  disadvantage  under 
the  operation  of  the   Iron  Law  of  Trade:  which  is,  to  keep  consumers 
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and  producers  as  far  apart  as  possible,  pass  goods  through  as  many 
hands  as  possible,  charge  customers  as  much  as  possible,  and  give  pro- 
ducers as  little  as  possible. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  inevitable  law  of  supply  and  demand  governs 
the  shifting  of  population  from  the  country  to  cities  and  towns,  then 
why  not  develop  the  country  communities  into  real  live  organizations 
and  supply  the  necessary  demands  placed  upon  them? — build  good  roads, 
consolidated  schools,  attractive  churches;  organize  social  centers  for 
all;  develop  modern  markets  through  co-operation;  and  add  some  mod- 
ern conveniences  to  the  home  and  farm  that  will  make  country  life 
more  attractive. 

Finally  the  underlying  principles  of  a  model  country  community 
must  be,  first,  an  organized  system  of  agriculture  that  is  adapted  to 
the  geographical  location  of  the  different  communities,  one  which  will 
enable  farmers  to  own  their  own  homes,  till  their  own  soil,  and  make  a 
comfortable  living   among  pleasant   surroundings. 

Second,  a  properly  developed  system  of  co-operative  farm  enter- 
prises which  will  fulfill  the  economic  requirements  and  thus  give  life  to 
the  community. 

Third,  a  carefully  developed  social  center  through  which  all  the 
members  of  the  community  may  satisfy  their  natural  and  wholesome 
desire  for  social  and  intellectual  development. 

It  is  firmly  believed  that  when  country  community  life  has  been 
properly  developed  and  its  former  dignity  restored,  not  only  will  the 
present  population  be  content  to  stay  on  the  farm,  but  people  from  the 
over-crowded  cities  and  towns  will  be  drifting  back  to  the  country  and 
North  Carolina  farmers  will  become  the  most  progressive  and  liberty- 
loving  agricultural  people  in  the   United  States. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  MARKTING 

E.  0.  Baum,  Currituck  County 

Is  civilization  here?  Or  is  it  just  around  the  corner?  It  is  here  at 
the  present  time.  At  least  we  think  it  is  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  see. 
Have  we  reached  perfection?  We  know  that  we  have  not.  If  we  had 
there  would  be  no  more  wars,  no  more  riots,  and  no  more  salt  herring 
and  corn  bread  for  the  farmer. 

We  have  attained  civilization  by  striving  for  perfection.  The  glory 
and  bigness  of  Ancient  Greece  was  attained  largely  because  when  one 
leader  was  supplanted  by  another,  he  felt  strongly  the  responsibility  to 
be  first  as  great  a  leader  as  the  one  he  superseded,  and  then  if  possible 
to  surpass  him.  He  was  able  to  be  a  greater  leader  only  by  first  being 
as  great.  The  decline  of  Greece  was  due  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  to  live  up  to  this  splendid  tradition. 

With  this  brief  introduction  and  background,  we  now  turn  our  mind 
to  the  problems  of  the  farmer,  believing  that  they  are  problems  that 
co-operative  marketing  will  play  a  major  part  in  solving.  Before  the 
farmer  comes  into  his  own — and  when  I  say  his  own  I  do  not  mean  any 
reflection  on  what  he  has  accomplished — but  before  he  comes  into  what 
is  justly  his  own,  he  must  fashion  his  ambitions  after  the  manner  of  the 
Ancient  Greek  leaders.  Not  only  every  large  landowner  but  the  small- 
er one  as  well  must  look  to  the  future  with  a  firm  determination  to  be 
as  efficient,  as  hard  working,  and  as  well  educated  as  his  father.  When 
he  has  accomplished  this  he  will  then  be  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  bet- 
ter man  than  his  father.  In  so  doing  he  will  play  an  important  part  in 
the  advancement  of  civilization.  But  if  he  does  not  take  a  good  farm 
paper,  does  not  go  to  an  occasional  farmers'  convention,  does  not  plough 
on  a  rainy  day  when  necessary,  put  up  a  new  plank  in  his  yard  fence 
while  waiting  for  his  hired  hands  to  hitch  up  the  team,  if  he  does  not 
sit  down  on  the  door  step  and  ask  himself  why  he  lost  money  on  his 
cotton  crop  while  Bill  Jones  right  across  the  road  planted  on  the  same 
day  and  made  five  hundred  dollars  clear,  he  will  be  retarding,  rather 
than  aiding  the  progress  of  civilization. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  the  world  as  a  whole  has  made  de- 
cided advances  in  agriculture.  The  underlying  principles  of  agriculture 
have  not  only  been  put  into  practice,  but  new  principles  of  farm  busi- 
ness have  been  worked  out  to  successful  conclusions.  Inventions,  bet- 
ter transportation,  and  the  printing  press  have  so  stimulated  the  farm- 
ers that  they  are  beginning  to  see  on  the  horizon  the  realization  of  a 
long  cherished  dream.     This  cherished  dream  is  united  and  prosperous 
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farmers  the  world  over.  Co-operative  marketing  when  it  becomes  the 
rule  will  make  this  dream  come  true.  There  is  indeed  no  other  hope 
for  the  farmers  of  this  state  or  this  nation. 

What  is  co-operative  marketing?  It  is  the  association  of  producers 
into  marketing  associations  whose  purpose  it  is,  by  efficient  marketing, 
to  make  profitable  the  production  of  the  product  handled.  We  are  con- 
cerned only  with  the  producers  of  the  soil.  Co-operative  marketing  is 
not  confined  to  some  one  single  commodity,  but  can  be  employed  in  all 
kinds  of  products  of  agriculture,  as  potatoes,  raisins,  almonds,  cotton, 
tobacco,  livestock,  animal  products,  and  so  on.  Somewhere  in  the 
United  States  it  has  been  worked  out  for  almost  all  the  important 
crops.  The  underlying  principles  of  the  Sapiro  organizations  are  every- 
where the  same. 

What  the  Principles  Are 

First,  the  members  must  consist  only  of  those  individuals  who  pro- 
duce the  crops. 

Second,  each  member  is  bound  by  contract  to  sell  his  product 
through  the  association   for  a  period  of  years. 

Third,  he  must  sell  all  of  his  crop  through  the  association. 

Fourth,  the  association  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Fifth,  only  the  most  efficient  experts  obtainable  are  allowed  to  sell 
the  crops  and  these  men  are  not  allowed  to  grow  the  crops. 

Sixth,  the  crop  is  graded  by  expert  graders,  and  each  member  is 
paid  according  to  the  grade  and  quantity. 

Seventh,  each  member  has  to  bear  his  pro  rata  part  of  the  overhead 
expenses  of  the   association. 

Eighth,  the  supply  is  not  allowed  to  surpass  the  demand  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

The  general  principles  need  little  explanation.  The  association  is 
simply  a  modern  corporation  based  on  the  best-known  business  prin- 
ciples combined  with  experience  and  loyalty.  For  the  sake  of  abso- 
lute clearness,  however,  we  will  discuss  briefly  the  above  principles. 

First,  the  members  must  consist  only  of  those  individuals  who  pro- 
duce the  crops.  This  is  necessary  because  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature  is  a  strong  tendency  to  play  with  your  own  dog  more 
than  with  a  neighbor's  baby. 

Second,  each  member  is  bound  by  contract  to  sell  his  product 
through  this  association  for  a  period  of  years.  This  is  intended  for 
three  classes  of  men,  namely,  the  tender  feet,  the  uneducated,  and  those 
who  have  not  yet  learned  to  pull  together.  Which  class  are  you  in? 
In  a  certain  county  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  state  one  of  the  im- 
portant crops  is  sweet  potatoes.     For  a  number  of  years  the   farmers 
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of  this  section  have  been  trying  to  co-operate.  They  have  always  failed 
for  some  reason  that  could  have  been  remedied.  Last  summer  they 
made  a  more  determined  effort.  They  sold  their  potatoes  on  the  basis 
of  every  man  getting  the  same  price  per  barrel.  They  hired  a  so- 
called  expert  to  market  their  crop.  They  did  not  get  the  results  ex- 
pected. Their  contract  called  for  one  year  only.  They  were  dis- 
heartened and  broke  up.  They  not  only  failed  to  succeed  but  they  hurt 
the  co-operative  marketing  cause.  It  will  now  be  much  harder  for  them 
to  join  a  real  association. 

Third,  each  member  is  forced  to  sell  his  entire  crop  through  the 
association.  This  is  to  prevent  speculators  from  destroying  the  asso- 
ciation by  offering  temporarily  high  prices. 

Fourth,  the  association  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  law 
and  is  a  corporation.  In  California  where  co-operative  marketing  was 
first  perfected  in  the  United  States,  a  certain  percent — over  fifty — of 
the  growers  of  every  product  had  to  sign  before  the  association  would 
function.  When  the  quota  was  reached  a  corporation  was  formed  with 
the  legal  rights,  powers,  and  principles  of  any  other  business  corpora- 
tion. It  can  sue  and  be  sued.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
borrow  large  sums  of  money  when  needed  for  operating  expenses.  It 
has  directors  who  hire  the  best  experts  obtainable  for  the  various  duties 
of  the  association,  and  other  qualifications  of  a  legal  corporation. 

Fifth,  only  the  most  efficient  experts  obtainable  are  allowed  to  sell 
the  crops  and  these  men  are  not  allowed  to  grow  the  crops.  Experience 
has  proven  that  a  grower  does  not  know  how  to  sell.  Both  growing  and 
selling  are  important  jobs  and  require  much  skill  and  experience.  It 
was  decided  that  in  order  to  reap  the  largest  possible  profit  in  ratio  to 
the  expenditure,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  at  high  salaries  the 
most  skilled  sellers  in  the  country.  Also  highly  skilled  graders  are  em- 
ployed to  standardize  the  products.  These  men  are  not  allowed  any  in- 
terest whatsoever  in  the  crop.  They  are  hired  outright  and  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  they  are  dismissed  and  replaced  by  other  men.  The 
slogan  is  to  employ  only  the  best  men. 

Sixth,  each  crop  is  graded  by  expert  graders  and  each  producer  is 
paid  according  to  quality  and  quantity.  Hoehandle  Sykes  has  fifty  bar- 
rels of  half  rotten  and  small  potatoes  which  he  puts  up  on  the  platform 
of  the  warehouse  alongside  of  Spade  Jones's  fifty  barrels  of  big  healthy 
potatoes.  Sykes  didn't  do  as  much  work  on  his  potatoes  as  Jones. 
Are  they  both  going  to  get  four  dollars  a  barrel  for  them?  They  are 
not.  Expert  graders  are  going  to  grade  the  potatoes  and  if  Sykes  has 
one  good  barrel  of  potatoes  in  his  lot  he  is  going  to  get  credit  for  it 
and  be  paid  accordingly.  If  he  does  not  think  he  has  a  fair  deal,  he  is 
a  unit  in  the  association  and  has  a  right  to  kick.  If  his  reputation  is 
good  he  will  be  listened  to.     A  man  establishes  his  own  reputation. 
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Seventh,  each  member  has  to  bear  his  pro  rata  part  of  the  over- 
head expenses  of  the  association.  There  must  be  some  overhead  ex- 
penses. Just  as  every  farmer  has  to  have  his  own  barn,  his  mule,  his 
hoe,  hayfork,  plough,  drag,  harness,  wagon,  cart,  and  trucks,  so  must 
every  association  have  its  equipment.  All  these  things  are  worked  out 
by  experts  and  the  costs  are  minimum  costs.  Then  there  are  the  sala- 
ries of  the  officers,  graders,  experts,  etc.  All  of  this  cost  is  pro  rated 
among  the  members  according  to  the  amount  of  business  done  by  each. 
If  one  man  markets,  say,  ten  barrels  of  potatoes  and  another  only  one, 
the  first  pays  ten  times  as  much  to  the  support  of  the  organization. 

Eighth,  the  supply  is  not  allowed  to  surpass  the  demand  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  The  world  can  use  but  so  much  cotton  or  so  much  to- 
bacco. There  is  a  limit  to  all  things.  If  it  takes  a  quart  of  paint  to 
cover  the  floor  of  your  porch,  you  do  not  want  two  quarts,  or  three. 
The  co-operative  marketing  associations  of  the  various  farm  products 
employ  men  who  study  the  markets  of  the  world  to  find  out  the  de- 
mand for  the  various  products.  These  men  have  a  chance  to  be  accu- 
rate over  a  period  of  time.  They  are  accurate  because  after  all  it  is 
little  more  than  simple  mathematics.  They  make  a  thorough  study  of 
every  available  kind  of  essential  statistics.  On  the  other  hand  if  in  any 
one  year  they  miss  their  guess  on  cotton,  they  have  their  own  associa- 
tion warehouses  where  they  store  the  surplus  until  the  following  year. 
These  warehouses  are  insured  and  the  banks  are  glad  to  loan  money  on 
any  part  of  the  crop  which  has  not  been  sold. 

Mr.  Farmer,  it  is  up  to  you.  For  years  America's  banking  system 
was  unsuited  to  agricultural  needs.  Feeble  protests  were  made  from 
time  to  time.  As  time  moved  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  forced 
our  farmers  to  their  knees  repeatedly.  Plans  and  ideas  were  put  for- 
ward again  and  again  only  to  be  torn  up  again  and  again  by  petty  poli- 
tics. Finally  after  years  of  distrust  and  narrow-mindedness  the  demo- 
cratic and  republican  parties  let  the  famous  Federal  Reserve  Act  of 
1913  pass  and  the  better  element  of  both  parties  stood  staunchly  behind 
it.  It  has  justly  been  called  one  of  the  supreme  pieces  of  legislation  of 
this  country. 

At  present  we  have  a  banking  system  that  is  far  superior  to  any 
thing  we  dared  call  a  banking  system  before  1914.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve System  of  1913,  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  1916,  and  the  In- 
termediate Credit  Act  of  1923  give  agriculture  adequate  credit  fa- 
cilities. 

Co-operative  Marketing  will  be  the  answer  to  the  farmer's  needs  in 
marketing  his  crops  and  live  stock,  and  just  as  true  an  answer  to  the 
farmer  when  it  is  adopted  universally  the  country  over  as  the  Federal 
Reserve   System   was   the   answer  to   the   banker's  cry. 
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STATE  AID  TO  HOME  OWNERSHIP 

D.  E.   Scarborough,  Richmond  County 

From  the  time  when  man  first  comes  into  the  world  until  he  draws 
his  last  departing  breath  there  is  one  thing  that  is  always  dearest  to 
him.  This  one  thing  determines  in  a  great  measure  the  kind  of  life  he 
is  going  to  lead.  It  determines  whether  he  is  going  to  be  of  real  service 
to  humanity  or  whether  he  is  going  to  be  a  burden  upon  those  with 
whom  he  is  associated.  This  one  thing  which  is  so  dear  to  every  man 
and  which  is  such  a  controlling  factor  in  our  lives  is  home.  A  home  of 
his  very  own  brings  out  the  most  and  best  there  is  in  him.  He  has  pride 
in  making  that  home  what  it  should  be.  He  loves  it.  He  will  not  often 
do  a  thing  to  disgrace  it  and  its  occupants,  and  if  he  must  defend  that 
home  he  will  fight  for  it  to  his  last  breath. 

But  take  the  man  who  has  no  home  and  usually  he  will  be  a  sorry 
contrast  to  the  home  owner.  The  homeless  man  has  little  to  inspire 
him,  nor  does  he  commonly  take  an  interest  in  the  things  that  will  build 
up  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  He  receives  no  real  benefit  from 
the  improvements  which  go  on  about  him  because  he  is  continually  on 
the  move  and  as  a  result  he  is  in  danger  of  being  a  sorry  man,  a  worth- 
less citizen,  with  little  real  pleasure  in  life.  To  some  of  these  men  we 
can  say,  it  is  your  own  fault  that  you  do  not  have  a  home,  but  to  most 
of  them  if  we  are  human  we  cannot  help  saying  that  they  are  the  vic- 
tims of  circumstances;  for  in  1910  the  number  of  landless,  homeless 
people  in  the  United  States  numbered  fifty-five  millions.  Of  these, 
eleven  and  one-half  million  are  farmers  and  their  families,  living  on 
and  cultivating  lands  which  do  not  belong  to  them.  Forty-four  million 
are  men  in  other  occupations  earning  meager  wages.  In  North  Caro- 
lina fifty-two  percent  of  all  the  dwellings  in  town  and  country  are  occu- 
pied by  people  who  do  not  own  them.  North  Carolina  must  bend  her 
knee  to  twenty  states  that  outrank  her  in  the  ratios  of  home  ownership. 

Nor  is  this  problem  concerned  with  that  of  the  negro  alone,  for  in 
1920  we  had  63,487  white  farm  tenants  and  53,917  negro  tenants.  It 
is  a  problem  of  both  whites  and  blacks  alike.  There  are  more  than 
1,300,000  citizens  in  North  Carolina  today  who  are  landless  and  home- 
less, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  twenty-two  million  acres  of  idle 
land  in  the  state. 

In  reviewing  these  facts  the  question  arises,  how  did  the  land  of 
the  state  get  into  the  hands  of  the  few?  The  answer  is  the  same  in  all 
the  states.  A  great  part  of  the  land  sold  by  the  thirteen  original 
states  went  in  large  tracts  to  speculators.     The  federal  government  first 
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fixed  the  minimum  area  which  could  be  sold  at  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  and  made  the  time  of  payment  so  short  that  only  the  wealthy 
could  buy.  Later  the  amount  was  cut  down  to  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty acres  but  the  benefits  were  lost  to  the  poor  because  settlers  commonly 
lacked  the  money  or  could  not  secure  the  credit  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  erect  houses  and  begin  cultivation.  The  restrictions  on  speculative 
buying  were  not  made  sufficiently  rigid.  As  a  result  land  settlements 
were  made  in  a  spirit  of  adventure. 

At  the  outset  the  main  idea  of  the  federal  government  in  selling 
land  was  to  obtain  money  to  meet  its  running  expenses.  The  easiest 
way  to  do  this  according  to  those  in  authority  was  to  sell  the  land  in 
large  areas.  Five  million  acres  were  sold  in  Ohio  for  sixty-six  and  two 
third  cents  an  acre.  One  million  and  a  half  acres  were  bought  by  an 
Ohio  company  for  one  million  dollars.  Three  and  one-half  million 
acres  were  sold  to  private  speculators.  Two  million  acres,  including  the 
spot  where  Cincinnati  is  located,  were  sold  to  one  man.  And  so  it  was 
all  over  the  country. 

From  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  idea  in  many  minds  was  to  get  public  land  into  the  hands  of 
private  speculators.  The  federal  government  had  given  the  railroads 
an  area  almost  as  large  as  the  German  Empire.  It  granted  to  the  states, 
for  educational  purposes  and  other  purposes,  over  two  hundred  million 
acres.  The  railroads  and  the  states  wanted  to  turn  these  lands  into 
money.  It  was  believed  that  the  private  owner  would  develop  them  as 
a  matter  of  self  interest.  No  one  realized  that  the  control  of  the  lands 
would  give  the  government  a  great  social  opportunity. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  above  statements  as  to  how  our 
lands  became  monopolized  then  consider  the  following  figures.  The 
original  public  domain  consisted  of  one  billion,  seven  hundred  and  two 
thousand  acres  of  land,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  Out  of  this  vast  total 
741,702,365  acres  have  already  been  appropriated  and  132,441,774  acres 
are  reserved.  In  1899,  591,345,953  acres  were  supposed  to  be  vacant. 
These  figures  will  not  mean  much  to  us  until  we  go  a  step  further. 
The  Northern  Pacific  railroad  grasped  57,920,000  acres  of  land  on  its 
lines  and  an  additional  42,500,000  acres  on  its  branch  roads — a  total 
of  more  than  100,000,000  acres.  According  to  a  1913  bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  the  Lumber  Industry,  it  is 
shown  that  of  the  17,000,000  acres  of  land  granted  nearly  fifty  years 
ago  to  several  then  distinct  corporations,  as  much  as  13,888,000  acres, 
(or  about  80  percent),  is  retained  in  a  single  ownership.  This  same 
bulletin  states  that  sixteen  men  hold  47,800,000  acres.  That  three  rail- 
roads hold  enough  land  to  give  every  adult  male  fifteen  acres  in  the 
nine  states  where  the  lands  are  located.  The  upper  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan is  held  by  thirty-two  persons.     One  third  of  the  state  of  Florida 
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is  held  by  fifty-two  timber  lords.  In  Northwestern  California  seventy 
percent  of  the  land  is  owned  by  six  individuals.  A  British  Land  Com- 
pany owns  three  hundred  thousand  acres  in  Kansas.  Lady  Gordon  and 
associates  own  two  million  acres  in  Mississippi.  These  figures  show  to 
us  how  the  vast  land  areas  of  the  United  States  have  come  into  the 
hands  of  less  than  half  the  population. 

Let  us  glance  again  at  the  condition  of  North  Carolina  with  her 
22  million  acres  of  unimproved  lands.  Three-fourths  of  the  entire  state 
lies  idle  for  farm  purposes.  There  are  1,300,000  citizens  of  North  Caro- 
lina without  homes  of  their  own.  Three  hundred  thousand  represent  a 
farm  population  of  the  cropper  type,  meaning  that  they  work  for  a 
small  share  of  the  crop  which  they  raise.  Forty-one  and  four-tenths 
percent  of  our  farms  were  cultivated  by  tenants  in  1900,  forty-two 
and  three-tenths  percent  in  1910,  and  in  1920  forty-three  and  five-tenths 
percent. 

Every  day  we  hear  the  boast  that  North  Carolina  is  a  rich  state, 
one  of  the  leading  states  of  the  country.  We  may  be  rich  in  material 
ways  but  richness  is  not  based  entirely  on  things  material.  It  is  based 
on  the  character  the  individual  develops  out  of  life,  his  happiness,  peace, 
and  comfort.  When  North  Carolina  has  52.5  percent  of  her  people  un- 
able to  live  in  homes  of  their  own,  she  cannot  boast  of  her  wealth.  In 
view  of  a  stupendous  fact  like  this,  she  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  wealthy 
state.  A  state  in  which  more  than  one  half  of  the  population  live  in 
rented  houses  is  boasting  shamelessly  when  it  claims  to  be  a  wealthy 
state. 

Since  more  than  half  the  people  of  North  Carolina  are  in  the  bonds 
of  economic  disadvantage,  it  is  her  duty  to  loosen  those  bonds  if  pos- 
sible and  to  let  her  people  go  free.  It  is  time  for  her  thinkers  and  lead- 
ers to  study  the  methods  of  other  countries  that  have  solved  the  prob- 
lems of  home  ownership,  to  see  what  they  have  that  we  too  might  have. 
Of  these  countries  Denmark  has  been  and  still  is  the  outstanding 
leader. 

How  Denmark  Has  Solved  the  Problem 

Less  than  one  and  a  half  centuries  ago  land  in  Denmark  was  held 
mainly  in  large  estates.  The  small  landowning  farmer  did  not  exist. 
The  bulk  of  the  land  was  cultivated  by  tenants.  Now  Denmark  is  a  na- 
tion of  small  farms  owned  by  the  men  who  cultivate  them.  Tenancy 
has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  This  change  has  been  brought  about  mainly 
by  state  aid  to  home  ownership.  It  represents  an  effort  by  the  state 
to  stop  the  movement  of  labor  away  from  the  farms.  This  movement 
of  young  men  and  women  from  the  country  to  the  cities  or  to  America, 
in  such  large  numbers,  constituted  a  serious  national  menace.     The  farm 
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laborer's  wages  was  in  sorry  contrast  to  the  earnings  of  the  artisan  in 
the  cities  or  to  those  of  the  countryman  who  had  emigrated  to  the  New 
World.  His  pay  afforded  no  hope  of  his  ever  having  a  home  of  his  own 
and  as  a  result  he  began  to  leave  his  native  land. 

To  make  the  outlook  more  hopeful  the  State  passed  a  law  to  help 
agricultural  laborers  to  buy  farms.  This  law  was  passed  as  an  experi- 
ment. It  was  to  be  in  effect  for  only  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  the  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  law  was  continued  for 
another  five  years  and  its  scope  broadened  by  an  amendment  which 
mads  farms  and  loans  larger.  In  1909  the  law  was  again  amended  so 
as  to  permit  the  purchase  of  larger  farms  and  its  operation  extended 
for  a  third  period  of  five  years.  Under  the  first  law  of  1899,  twenty 
acres  were  the  maximum  area  which  a  settler  could  buy,  and  some  of 
the  farms  were  as  small  as  a  fourth  of  an  acre.  Under  the  law  of  1904 
the  maximum  was  increased  to  thirty  acres.  In  1909  no  maximum  limit 
was  placed  on  acres,  but  a  limit  of  $1,800  was  placed  on  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  state  could  advance.  In  1914  a  minimum  was  put  on 
the  acreage.  The  state  would  no  longer  finance  a  farm  of  less  than 
2.47  acres.  The  maximum  amount  of  loans  was  raised  to  $4,432.  Thus 
the  law  has  shown  a  constant  tendency  to  help  finance  farms  of  desira- 
ble acreage,  and  the  yearly  sums  have  grown  as  the  nation  has  seen  the 
benefits  of  the  policy. 

Under  the  first  act  the  settler  was  required  to  have  one-fifth  of  the 
money  required  to  pay  for  an  improved  farm.  Later,  when  the  size  of 
the  farm  increased  and  the  cost  of  the  equipment  became  greater,  the 
settler  was  required  to  pay  only  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  the  equipped 
farm.  Up  to  1914  the  settler  paid  each  year  three  and  one-half  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  farm.  Three  percent  was  interest  and  one- 
half  percent  was  an  annual  payment  on  the  principal.  In  1914  the  rate 
of  interest  was  increased  to  four  percent.  The  government  now  pro- 
vides forty  percent  of  the  money  out  of  current  revenues  and  sixty  per- 
cent is  furnished  by  the  State  Land  Bank.  This  bank  can  and  does  at 
times  assign  some  of  the  loans  to  the  Danish  Mortgage  Bank.  It  can 
sell  its  land  bonds  at  par  and  the  mortgage  bank  takes  these  loans  at 
about  80  percent  of  their  face  value.  The  loss  if  any  is  small  and  it 
falls  on  the  government  and  the  state  believes  that  the  national  benefits 
warrant  it. 

At  present  the  demand  for  farms  is  far  beyond  the  supply,  and  as 
the  government  cannot  provide  the  money  needed,  it  is  being  more  and 
more  supplied  by  private  credit  banks. 

The  plan  of  State  Aid  to  Home  Ownership  has  accompanied  a  sys- 
tem of  co-operative  marketing  which  enables  the  farmer  to  get  the  best 
price  possible  for  his  products.     Then  schools  were  established  to  teach 
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the  farmers  of  Denmark  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  ten  or  twenty 
acres.  If  it  had  not  been  for  their  co-operative  creameries,  co-operative 
bacon  factories,  and  co-operative  egg  marketing  associations,  which 
enabled  the  man  with  five  or  ten  acres  of  land  to  get  a  fair  price  for 
his  small  supplies,  the  movement  to  make  people  land  owners  in  Den- 
mark would  have  failed.  On  the  other  hand  if  Denmark  had  remained 
the  home  of  dissatisfied  tenants  and  poorly  paid  farmers  and  farm 
workers,  its  co-operative  associations,  its  farm  schools,  and  the  hopeful 
confident  spirit  that  prevails  throughout  the  land,  would  not  exist. 

In   Ireland 

In  1896  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act  was  passed.  For  many  years 
before  this  act  was  passed  the  Irish  tenant  had  been  in  revolt  against 
the  non-resident  land  owners.  The  government  had  attempted  to  end 
the  disorder  by  a  device  similar  to  that  adopted  in  Italy;  that  is,  the 
government  had  fixed  the  rent  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  ten- 
ant was  to  hold  the  land.  But  neither  the  tenant  nor  the  landlord  was 
satisfied  with  this.  The  tenant  wanted  the  title  to  the  land  while  the 
landlord  wanted  to  sell  it  because  he  was  denied  the  freedom  of  con- 
tract with  the  tenant.  To  solve  the  problem  the  government  placed 
$500,000,000  in  the  hands  of  an  estates  commission  to  enable  it  to  finance 
the  transfer  of  all  lands  to  its  cultivators,  and  gave  in  addition  §60,000,- 
000  to  enable  the  tenants  without  money  to  pay  one-fourth  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  which  had  to  be  paid  in  advance.  The  settler  who  buys 
Irish  State  Lands  pays  three  and  one-half  percent  a  year  on  the  pur- 
chase price — three  percent  interest,  and  one-half  percent  on  the  prin- 
cipal.    This  pays  off  the  debt  in  sixty-eight  and  one-half  years. 

The  Irish  land  bill  created  a  commission,  with  the  power  to  appraise 
the  large  Irish  states  owned  by  absentee  landlords,  at  their  real  and 
not  their  speculative  value,  plus  a  twelve  per  cent  bonus;  to  cut  them 
up  into  small  parcels;  to  sell  them  to  worthy  farm  tenants,  giving  some 
seventy  years'  time  in  which  to  make  small  annual  payments  on  the 
amortization  plan,  the  deferred  payments  bearing  but  three  percent  in- 
terest. In  addition  to  this  the  government  made  personal  loans  to 
peasants  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  stock  and  farm  implements,  also 
payable  in  small  annual  installments,  bearing  a  minimum  rate  of  inter- 
est. The  government  further  furnished  the  various  farm  districts  with 
farm  advisers,  trained  graduates  from  agricultural  colleges,  who  act  as 
friends  and  advisers,  and  who  offer  scientific  farm  instruction  to  the 
peasants. 

As  a  political  and  social  measure  this  act  has  been  a  remarkable  suc- 
cess. In  helping  the  Irish  peasant  to  realize  his  desire  to  own  his  own 
farm,  it  has  changed  him  from  a  reckless  turbulent  fellow  into  a  thrifty 
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peaceful  citizen,  from  a  bad  farmer  to  a  good  farmer.  The  Irish  farm- 
ers have  become  good  business  men,  second  only  to  the  Danes  in  the 
prices  obtained  in  the  English  markets.  Or  so  it  was  until  Ireland 
blew  up  in  revolt  and  civil  war. 

Scotland 

From  Ireland  let  us  journey  over  to  Scotland  and  see  what  is  being 
done  for  the  tenant  farmer.  In  1904  Scotland  was  experiencing  much 
the  same  conditions  that  Denmark  and  Ireland  were  experiencing,  be- 
fore relief  came  to  the  tenant  farmers.  Something  had  to  be  done  in 
Scotland  and  that  at  once.  As  a  result  the  Scottish  Land  Act  was 
passed.  This  act  did  not  provide  for  the  purchase  of  land  but  created 
a  Scottish  Land  Court  which  has  power  to  take  over  estates,  divide 
them  into  small  holdings,  and  fix  the  conditions  under  which  the  hold- 
ings are  to  be  occupied.  The  tenure  of  these  small  holdings  differs 
from  that  of  the  small  farms  of  Ireland.  In  Scotland  the  small  holder 
is  still  a  tenant  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  but  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  private  contract,  and  is  therefore  protected  by  the  Land  Court  from 
the  neglect  or  greed  of  the  landlord.  The  right  of  the  tenant  to  occupy 
improved  land  was  made  secure  so  as  to  justify  him  in  erecting  better 
buildings,  employing  better  farm  methods,  and  making  the  best  possi- 
ble use  of  the  land.  The  main  business  of  the  land  court  since  its  crea- 
tion has  been  to  reduce  rents.  Under  the  Act  of  1911  if  a  landlord 
fails  to  provide  the  tenant  with  buildings  needed  for  proper  uses,  the 
tenant  can  go  to  the  land  court  and  be  given  the  status  of  an  owner; 
that  is,  he  can  be  given  orders  to  carry  the  improvements  himself  and 
the  owner  is  not  allowed  to  charge  him  rent  on  the  improvements  that 
he  has  made  on  the  land. 

The  board  that  administers  the  Land  Act  in  Scotland  has  a  fund  of 
$100,000,000  a  year  with  which  to  lend  money  for  improvements  or  to 
buy   land. 

When  it  began  its  work  in  1912  there  were  1,700  applications  for 
farms  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  over  5,000,  and  about  one-half  of  the 
applicants  wanted  farms  of  more  than  twenty-five  acres.  The  members 
of  the  Scotch  Land  Board  in  their  latest  report  state  that  the  Land  Act 
is  a  great  aid  to  the  nation.  In  giving  secure  tenure  to  small  holdings 
it  brings  into  cultivation  land  which  otherwise  would  be  used  only  for 
pasture.  The  Board  maintains,  however,  that  unless  the  law  be  broad- 
ened young  men  and  women  will  continue  to  emigrate  to  the  colonies 
rather  than   endure   agricultural   conditions   at  home. 

In  Australia 

Perhaps  the  country  which  has  done  more  for  its  landless  people 
than  any  other,  Denmark  excepted,  is  Australia.  She  like  other  coun- 
tries was   facing  the   serious  problem   of   farm  tenancy.      She   has   ad- 
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mirably  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  tenant.  The  Australian  plan  is  out- 
lined below  and  has  been  in  operation  successfully  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  conditions  of  land  purchase  are  as  follows:  Payments 
for  land  were  to  extend  over  a  period  of  thirty-three  and  one-half 
years,  or  a  less  time  if  the  settlers  desire.  The  interest  on  delayed  pay- 
ments was  to  be  four  and  one-half  percent.  Payments  were  amortized, 
the  annual  payment  of  one  and  one-half  percent  on  the  principal  mak- 
ing a  total  yearly  payment  of  six  percent;  the  payments  were  made 
semi-annual,  there  being  sixty-three  of  these  payments. 

Parties  could  apply  for  more  than  one  allotment  and  were  advised 
to  make  a  first,  second,  and  third  choice.  Applicants  had  to  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age.  A  cash  payment  of  three  percent  had  to  be 
made  on  a  farm  or  farm  worker's  allotment  at  the  time  of  purchase  and 
ten  percent  payment  had  to  be  made  on  the  cost  of  a  house  built  by 
the  state.  The  state  could  advance  up  to  $1,250  on  the  building  of  a 
home  on  a  farm,  or  up  to  §500  to  help  pay  for  a  home  on  a  farm  work- 
er's allotment.  Anyone  having  a  farm  worker's  allotment  was  re- 
quired to  complete  a  house  worth  at  least  $1,500  within  the  first  year 
and  to  have  the  allotment  inclosed  by  a  fence  within  two  years.  Actual 
residence  on  each  allotment  was  required  within  six  months,  but  the 
residence  on  the  farm  of  the  wife  or  children  over  eighteen  years  of 
age  was  considered  the  same  as  personal  residence.  The  purchaser  of 
a  farm  allotment  was  not  permitted  to  transfer,  assign,  mortgage,  or 
sublet  his  allotment  within  the  first  six  years  after  purchase  without 
the  consent  of  the  commission.  Buyers  of  farms  or  farm  worker's  allot- 
ments were  permitted  to  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  purchase 
money  at  any  regular  payment  period.  A  deed  to  the  land,  regardless 
of  the  time  of  purchase,  could  not  be  issued  until  twelve  years  after 
the  date  of  purchase. 

Under  this  system  the  Australian  Government  bought  farms  for  its 
people,  put  them  in  condition  for  farming,  gave  thirty  days'  time  for 
inspection,  and  then  sold  them  to  the  settlers  on  the  above  conditions. 
It  even  went  so  far  as  to  build  their  houses  for  them,  plant  their  first 
crop,  and  furnish  all  necessities.  The  result  is  that  happiness  prevails 
among  the  tenant  farmers  of  Australia,  for  every  industrious  tenant 
now  has  an  opportunity  to  rise  into  ownership. 

California 

Coming  nearer  home  we  find  that  one  of  our  sister  states,  California, 
has  realized  the  necessity  for  helping  her  landless,  homeless  people. 
This  is  the  only  American  state  which  has  attempted  to  solve  this  great 
problem  by  means  of  the  settlement  plan.  California  sent  delegates 
to  Italy,  England,  Ireland,  Australia,  and  Scotland  to  study  their  plans 
of  state-aid  to  home  ownership.     When  the  commission  came   back  to 
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California  it  was  decided  to  follow  the  Australian  plan.  In  1917  the 
legislature  of  California  passed  an  act  providing  for  an  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  large  estates  to  be  sold  to  worthy  citizens 
in  small  units  on  the  thirty-six-year  payment  plan.  A  board  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  consisting  of  men  who  knew  how  to  main- 
tain a  business  undertaking  in  a  state  of  solvency.  The  legislature  ad- 
vanced the  board  $260,000.  Of  this  amount  ten  thousand  was  for  pre- 
liminary expenses  and  was  not  to  be  paid  back  to  the  state  treasury; 
but  the  $250,000  is  a  loan  to  be  repaid  in  fifty  years  with  four  percent 
interest.  With  this  money  the  board  bought  sixty-three  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  Butte  county.  This  tract  had  been  a  part  of  a  Spanish  land 
grant  and  for  twenty  years  it  had  been  held  by  non-resident  owners. 
One  tract  of  2,359  acres  was  paid  for  in  full,  and  the  other  tract  of 
3,680  acres  was  bought  on  time.  One-tenth  the  purchase  price  was  paid 
in  the  latter  case;  the  remainder  was  to  be  paid  for  by  the  State  Com- 
mission in  semi-annual  payments  extending  over  twenty  years.  The  to- 
tal cost  of  all  the  land  was  $542,610.  When  the  board  had  made  the 
first  payment  on  one  tract  and  full  payment  for  the  other  and  had  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  examination  of  the  tracts  offered,  there  was  $50,000 
of  the  original  fund  left  with  which  to  finance  the  development.  This 
amount  would  not  build  the  needed  irrigation  works.  More  money  was 
required  for  this  and  for  helping  to  improve  farms.  So  a  loan  of  $125,- 
000  was  secured  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  Though  the  loan  was 
made  to  an  association  of  settlers  the  money  was  turned  over  to  the 
board.  On  the  bank  loan  the  settlers  pay  five  and  one-half  percent  in- 
terest and  have  thirty-four  and  one-half  years  in  which  to  repay  the 
principal.  After  having  the  rights  of  the  various  settlers  to  irriga- 
tion settled,  the  board  made  the  land  ready  for  settlement.  It  hired 
and  bought  teams  and  implements  and  put  them  to  work  leveling  and 
seeding  some  land  to  alfalfa,  and  plowing  and  planting  other  land  in 
grain.  It  secured  a  foreman  who  is  an  expert  at  preparing  fields  for 
irrigation.  When  in  May,  1918,  the  water-right  agreement  was  signed, 
the  soil  map  completed,  and  the  farm  boundaries  fixed,  the  board  had 
spent  nearly  $30,000  preparing  land  and  putting  in  crops.  It  was  able 
to  offer  settlers  ready-made  farms.  On  some  of  these  one  crop  of  al- 
falfa had  been  cut  and  three  others  could  be  cut  before  the  season  ended. 
On  others  grain  crops  were  ripening. 

Farms  with  growing  crops  looked  good  to  would-be  settlers.  When 
they  looked  at  the  growing  grain  and  alfalfa  fields  they  saw  a  prompt 
income  in  sight,  feed  for  their  stock,  money  coming  in  to  help  meet  the 
large  expenses  for  improvements.  On  this  land  made  ready  for  crops 
they  could  begin  to  farm. 

When  the  board  looked  into  the  question  of  what  was  needed  to 
make  the   new   farms   an   opportunity   rather   than   a  temptation,   they 
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came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  need  was  judicious  care  in  the 
selection  of  settlers.  The  board  realized  that  success  would  be  impos- 
sible if  men  who  did  not  have  a  real  liking  for  farm  life  and  a  willing- 
ness to  do  the  necessary  work  were  permitted  to  become  settlers.  It 
therefore  spared  no  effort  in  finding  out  the  plans  of  those  seeking 
land  and  whether  or  not  they  were  likely  to  succeed. 

When  the  first  farms  were  ready  for  settlement  at  Durham  in 
Butte  county,  notice  was  given  by  the  press  and  by  postcard  to  those 
who  had  applied  for  farms.  Thirty  days  were  given  for  inspection.  All 
applications  received  until  the  closing  hour  were  placed  on  an  equal 
footing.  Each  person  who  applied  for  a  farm  filled  out  a  blank  form 
which  was  designed  to  show  what  had  been  his  past  experience.  In  it, 
the  applicant  stated  his  capital  and  told  his  plans  for  improving  and 
cultivating  the  farm.  He  was  allowed  to  specify  the  amount  and  kind 
of  help  desired.  Often  there  were  several  applicants  for  the  same  farm. 
The  board  through  this  advance  information  was  able,  as  a  rule,  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character,  judgment,  experience,  and  in- 
dustry of  the  applicants.  This  settlement  in  California  has  proved  to 
be  a  great  success. 

After  the  settlers  had  been  placed  on  their  respective  farms  they 
were  not  left  to  root-hog-or-die,  but  the  board  appointed  a  foreman  of 
the  settlement.  He  was  not  only  the  director  of  each  settler  but  the 
adviser  of  each  settler,  even  in  personal  matters.  He  was  a  friend  of 
everybody  in  the  colony.  The  settlers  of  course  had  to  buy  stock,  cat- 
tle, hogs,  etc.,  for  their  farms,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  buy  just 
anything.  The  board  went  to  the  best  of  the  dealers  in  improved  stock, 
bought  high-bred  animals,  and  sold  them  to  the  settlers  as  cheaply  as 
they  could  have  bought  scrub  stock.  Particular  pains  were  taken  to 
see  that  each  animal  came  up  to  the  standard.  Holstein  cows  were  pur- 
chased, and  other  animals  of  a  similar  standing  in  the  animal  world. 
As  a  result  when  the  settlers  had  cows,  pigs,  chickens,  eggs,  and  milk 
to  sell  they  got  top  price  for  them,  for  their  produce  was  the  best  on 
the  market.  As  a  result  the  settlers  are  making  money  on  their  ani- 
mal products.  But  the  board  did  not  stop  at  this.  They  organized 
a  co-operative  selling  organization  and  a  co-operative  buying  agency 
which  enabled  the  settlers  to  get  the  best  price  for  their  products  on 
any  market  and  to  secure  their  needs  at  the  lowest  price.  Community 
centers  were  organized,  schools  were  built  in  which  farming  is  stressed, 
and  churches  which  serve  the  community  interests.  In  short  the  colony 
out  in  Butte  county,  at  Durham,  California,  is  a  farm  colony.  They 
have  their  community  hall  where  every  week  they  hold  community 
meetings  for  community  discussions,  lectures,  and  innocent  recreation. 
The  old  as  well  as  the  young  turn  out.  As  a  result  there  is  life  and 
liveliness  in  the  colony.     The  people  are  happy,  industrious,  and  look- 
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ing  hopefully  into  the  future.  They  have  something  to  live  for.  They 
are  neighborly,  and  if  one  of  them  has  bad  luck,  say  a  barn  burned 
down,  the  other  settlers  gather  together  and  rebuild  it  for  him  free  of 
cost.  Conditions  such  as  these  and  a  spirit  such  as  this  will  be  the 
salvation  of  any  state  and  the  redemption  of  many  a  tenant  farmer. 

The  above  project  is  now  three  years  old  and  instead  of  costing  the 
state  money,  the  board  could  now  turn  back  into  the  state  treasury  a 
profit  of  $180,000  above  the  interest  already  paid  the  state  for  the  use 
of  its  capital.  The  board,  however,  instead  of  paying  this  money  back 
to  the  state,  will  use  it  for  additional  community  improvements. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  farm  syndicates  would  afford  a  solution 
of  the  tenant  farmer  problem.  California  has  proved  that  this  method 
will  not  accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of  helping  the  tenant  farmer. 
These  companies  are  in  business  for  making  money;  they  give  short 
terms  and  charge  a  high  rate  of  interest.  When  a  person  comes  to  mis- 
fortune they  do  not  bear  with  him,  perhaps  because  they  have  obliga- 
tions of  their  own  to  meet. 

Canada 

Quoting  from  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October  28,  1922: 
"Canada  in  order  to  meet  the  expected  influx  of  immigrants  has  de- 
vised a  land  settlement  plan.  Careful  surveys  of  three  provinces  have 
indicated  that  some  ten  million  acres  of  good  grain  land  lie  unfilled 
within  ten  miles  of  a  railroad.  A  colonization  association  has  been 
formed,  financial  support  has  been  secured  by  subscriptions  throughout 
Canada,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Dominion  Government  and  the  govern- 
ment of  England  have  pledged  adequate  financial  support. 

"The  central  idea  of  colonization  lies  in  a  plan  of  finance.  The 
immigrant  is  to  purchase  his  land,  and  the  conditions  of  payments  are 
fixed  and  made  liberal.  Assuming  that  a  quarter  section  is  priced  at 
§3,200,  one-tenth  of  this  sum  or  $320  must  be  paid  down  on  purchase. 
During  the  following  two  years  no  payments  are  due  for  interest  or 
amortization.  Beginning  with  the  third  year  and  extending  through 
the  twenty-nine  further  years,  the  sum  due  annually  is  $234.34.  When 
these  twenty-nine  annual  payments  are  completed  the  land  is  paid  for. 

"A  plan  is  also  made  for  aid  in  the  selection  of  land,  seed,  animals, 
and  implements.  Canada  has  had  sufficient  experience  in  the  problems 
of  wheat  farmers  operating  on  insufficient  experience  and  capital  to  be 
fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  so  conducting  the  affairs  of  new  immi- 
grants as  to  protect  them  from  exploitation  and  from  bankruptcy  con- 
tingent on  crop   failure. 

"The  land  settlement  plan,  as  announced,  represents  a  distinct  ad- 
vance on  the  scheme  of  individual  settlement  of  homesteads  by  which 
our   frontier   states   were  populated. 
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"Americans  are  naturally  interested  in  this  proposition  because  of 
the  frank  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  the  Canadian  organization  to 
secure  settlers  from  the  United  States.  For  example,  land  agents  in  the 
United  States  are  to  be  paid  one  dollar  per  acre  taken  up  by  settlers 
secured  by  them.  The  prospect  of  gain  through  increase  in  land  values 
is  being  held  before  the  eyes  of  the  American  farmers  who  are  assumed 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  conditions  here.  This  means  to  the  student  of 
American  rural  life  that  urban  industries  beckon  to  our  farmers  from 
one  side,  while  Canadian  land  promoters  beckon  to  them  from  the  other 
side." 

Considering  the  above  facts,  the  problem  presented  to  the  United 
States,  to  North  Carolina,  and  every  other  state,  is  how  to  help  their 
tenant  farmers. 

How  This  Can  Be  Done  in  North  Carolina 

In  offering  suggestions  whereby  North  Carolina  may  aid  at  least  a 
portion  of  her  1,300,000  homeless  citizens  and  especially  her  118,000 
tenant  farmers,  to  move  into  the  ownership  of  her  22,000,000  idle  acres 
of   land,    I    propose: 

1.  That  each  worthy  applicant  in  North  Carolina  be  allowed  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  acres,  say  200  acres,  to  be  taxed  at  its  true  value,  with 
improvements  exempt  or  paying  a  low  rate.  On  these  two  hundred 
acres  there  are  to  be  twTo  rates  of  taxation,  a  low  tax  for  land  under 
cultivation,  and  a  higher  rate  on  land  not  in  cultivation.  This  would 
prevent  a  man  from  buying  land  for  speculation,  and  holding  it  out  of 
use  for  speculative  purposes.  After  he  has  paid  for  his  two  hundred 
acres,  let  him  be  still  more  heavily  taxed  on  further  land  purchases. 
If  the  writer  understands  the  tax  section  of  our  Constitution,  it  is  that 
so  long  as  any  class  of  property  is  taxed  alike  any  amount  of  tax  may 
be  levied  on  that  class.  We  would  suggest  that  the  taxes  on  all  land 
above  two  hundred  acres  be  so  high  that  no  man  could  afford  to  hold 
it  for  speculation.  If  this  plan  were  followed  up,  within  a  few  years 
land  sharks  in  North  Carolina  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  land  values 
would  decrease,  and  the  lands  of  our  state  would  become  more  equably 
distributed. 

North  Carolina  should  deal  a  death  blow  to  the  land  monopoly  in 
the  state.  Few  of  these  monopolists  have  acquired  their  huge  tracts  of 
land  through  their  own  initiative.  Their  lands  have  usually  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  all  the  time  increasing  in  value  and 
going  on  the  tax  books  at  a  value  which  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
owners  if  offered  to  them  as  a  purchase  price.  These  people  are  not  on 
aid  to  the  state,  nor  to  the  community  in  which  they  live.  They  would 
be  the  present-day  aristocrats.     They  are  a  menace  if  they  are  stand- 
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ing  in  the  way  of  home  and  farm  ownership  by  any  one  worthy  man 
among  her  thirteen  hundred  thousand  landless  citizens. 

The  present  methods  of  taxation  are  unjust.  They  give  the  owner 
of  land  no  incentive  to  increase  its  value  by  making  improvements.  For 
every  time  he  improves  his  land  the  state  proceeds  to  impose  a  penalty 
in  the  form  of  taxes  and  at  the  same  time  allows  the  land  shark  by  his 
side  to  hold  acres  upon  acres  without  improving  them,  and  to  pay  per- 
haps no  more  tax  on  ten  unimproved  acres  than  the  industrious  owner 
pays  on  his  one.  There  is  no  sort  of  justice  in  such  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion. On  the  contrary  it  perpetuates  the  feudal  condition  of  land 
monopoly  by  the  few  and  land  orphanage  for  the  many.  Our  solution 
would  do  away  with  this  condition. 

2.  It  is  suggested  that  we  try  some  form  or  forms  of  State-Aid  to 
Home  Ownership,  adapted  to  our  needs  from  the  success  of  Denmark, 
California,  Canada,  and  Australia.  Any  one  of  these  successes  would 
be  an  improvement  upon  our  present  planless  condition.  The  state 
should  buy  up  the  land  in  large  tracts  and  parcel  it  out  to  landless  men 
and  give  them  long-term  loans  on  it,  the  land  to  be  paid  for  on  the 
amortization  plan.  The  state  should  make  it  possible  for  a  man  to 
own  his  home  even  if  he  cannot  make  more  than  a  small  first  payment. 
When  the  lands  have  been  sold  and  colonized  the  state  should  give  the 
people  direction  in  farming,  supervise  the  purchase  of  stock,  planning 
their  houses,  etc.,  as  in  California,  Australia,  and  other  countries.  No 
speculators  should  be  allowed.  Actual  residence  should  be  required  on 
the   land. 

3.  This  should  be  followed  up  by  co-operative  buying  and  marketing 
under  the  control  of  the  colony.  Without  a  ready  market  to  secure  top 
prices  for  the  farmer's  products  the  system  will  be  handicapped.  He 
should  be  enabled  to  buy  his  supplies  at  the  cash  market  price  and  sell 
his  products  at  the  best  market  prices.  This  has  been  done  in  Cali- 
fornia, Denmark,  Australia,  and  other  countries  mentioned,  and  it  has 
proved  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  colony  plan. 

Canada  offers  to  us  the  best  method  for  settling  individual  farmers 
in  widely  scattered  farmsteads,  instead  of  promoting  country  com- 
munity life  and  co-operative  enterprise. 

North  Carolina  should  give  her  landless  and  homeless  multitudes  a 
chance  to  own  homes  on  her  vast  area  of  idle  acres.  She  may  boast 
that  she  is  a  democratic  state,  a  state  of  wealth,  a  state  of  prosperous 
and  happy  citizens,  but  until  her  landless  multitude  is  offered  a  fair 
chance  to  become  home-owning  citizens,  she  will  boast  in  vain. 
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STATE  AID  TO  FARM  OWNERSHIP 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

P.  S.  Randolph,  Buncombe  County 

After  having  given  the  subject  of  State-Aid  to  Farm  Ownership 
considerable  time  and  thought  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  were  we  allotted 
much  more  time  only  the  essential  details  could  be  covered  in  the  single 
hour  of  the  North  Carolina  Club  session.  It  is  a  subject  that  affects 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  state  and  in  the  South  as  proba- 
bly none  other  does.  Some  of  the  best  developed  countries  of  the  world 
have  busied  themselves  for  years  with  promoting  home  and  farm  own- 
ership, and  they  still  find  obstacles  to  overcome  and  changes  to  make  in 
their  plans.  So  we  can  hardly  hope  to  discuss  such  a  subject  thor- 
oughly in  so  short  a  time.  Only  the  most  important  points  will  be 
brought  to  your  attention  and  emphasized  for  your  consideration. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  the  wonderful  progress  our  state  has  made 
in  various  ways.  The  programs  of  education,  highway  construction, 
and  public  health  are  but  a  beginning.  Yet  those  in  authority  have 
realized  that  they  are  all  important,  or  rather,  the  necessary  starting 
point,  in  other  lines  of  progress. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  a  brief  historic  sketch  of  our  agri- 
culture in  order  that  we  may  fully  understand  the  causes  of  the  present 
landless  condition  of  some  thirteen  hundred  thousand  of  our  people. 
Also  by  comparison  with  some  nations  operating  state-aid  policies  I 
shall  endeavor  to  prove  conclusively  that  such  a  plan  in  North  Carolina 
would  be  of  decided  benefit  to  the  entire  state. 

Agriculture  Before  the  War 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  agriculture  in  the  South  before  the  war 
was  concerned  largely  with  food  and  feed  production.  Practically  all 
farms  were  self-sufficing  in  the  standard  crops.  There  were  no  large 
meat  packing  plants,  no  clothing  factories,  canneries,  etc.,  to  turn  to  for 
supplies.  A  start  towards  supplying  the  finished  products  had  been 
made,  but  owing  to  many  causes  the  industries  were  unable  to  satisfy 
the  markets.  The  fanner  had  of  necessity  to  produce  and  finish  his 
own  food  and  clothing,  and  this  was  done  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
farm. 

Cotton  and  tobacco  were  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  North 
Carolina  but  until  the  invention  and  perfection  of  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery, both  for  cotton  and  tobacco,  these  crops  did  not  reach  a  very 
high  level  of  production.     Tobacco  was  grown  in  a  few  counties  along 
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the  Virginia  border  at  first  and  after  the  war  began  to  spread  into 
other  areas.  Cotton  was  produced  for  the  most  part  along  the  counties 
bordering  the  South  Carolina  line. 

Slave  labor  was  used  a  great  deal,  but  until  the  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin  in  1793,  and  the  perfection  of  manufacturing  machinery  later, 
it  was  of  little  importance.  These  inventions  and  improvements  com- 
pletely changed  agriculture  over  the  entire  South.  The  increased  de- 
mand required  more  labor  so  we  turned  our  attention  to  slavery.  And 
from  this  time  until  the  beginning  of  the  war  slave  traffic  continually 
grew  larger  and  larger  and  finally  plunged  the  nation  into  the  Civil 
War.  Yet  when  our  attention  was  of  necessity  turned  to  cash  crop  pro- 
duction after  the  war,  we  continued  for  many  years  to  satisfy  the 
home  needs  in  foods  and  feeds. 

After  the  War 

At  the  close  of  the  war  economic  and  social  conditions  were  most 
distressing.  Returned  soldiers  and  the  recently  freed  slaves  were  met 
on  every  hand  by  unemployment,  a  lack  of  cash,  and  general  disquiet 
and  disorder.  There  was  no  law  or  order  it  seems  and  naturally  there 
would  be  little  business  prosperity.  It  became  evident  that  something 
must  be  done  that  would  allow  the  restoration  of  agriculture  and  busi- 
ness in  general. 

European  markets  were  calling  for  the  raw  products  we  could 
raise  and  they  were  willing  to  pay  good  prices.  But  we  could  not  pro- 
duce because  of  the  lack  of  cash  operating  capital.  So  at  this  time,  the 
Supply  Merchant  and  the  Crop  Lien  System  came  into  being.  Under 
this  system  of  credit,  security  is  taken  in  the  form  of  a  lien  on  the  crop 
that  is  to  be  planted.  Landlords  and  tenants  generally  get  their  returns 
in  shares  of  the  cash  crops  prdouced.  The  merchant  supplies  food  and 
clothing  on  credit  to  the  tenant  farmer  and  at  the  harvest  collects  in 
full.  The  ancient  system  still  exists  and  produces  fully  two-thirds  of 
the  cotton  and  tobacco  grown  in  the  South  today.  It  allows  a  large 
part  of  our  farming  population  to  remain  in  the  country  and  to  have 
a  chance  to  make  a  living.  That  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  for  the 
farm  tenancy  system. 

It  was  hoped  that  by  the  legalizing  of  this  system  the  people  who 
wanted  to  remain  on  the  farms  would  be  given  a  chance  to  accumulate 
some  wealth  and  make  a  new  beginning.  But  instead  it  has  made  eco- 
nomic slaves  of  both  whites  and  blacks.  The  tenants  involved  in  this 
type  of  credit  are  tied  hand  and  foot  to  the  merchant  and  the  landlord. 
Politically  they  are  free,  but  in  an  economic  sense  they  are  slaves  and 
will  remain  so  as  long  as  the  system  is  in  vogue. 
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Since  the  beginning,  landlords  and  merchants  have  been  busy  learn- 
ing the  tricks  of  their  trade.  They  know  how  to  guard  against  losses 
through  crop  failure  and  through  dishonest  croppers,  and  they  know 
how  to  realize  the  best  profits  on  their  investment,  which  is  all  good 
business.  But  when  the  honest  have  to  pay  for  the  losses  caused  by  the 
trifling  and  dishonest,  it  is  apparent  that  something  is  seriously 
wrong.  Unusually  high  interest  rates  must  be  charged  to  cover  these 
losses — around  40  percent  a  year  in  certain  areas  surveyed  in  North 
Carolina.  So  we  have  the  tenant  producing  little  and  paying  all  of  it 
out  to  the  various  overlords  for  rent  and  interest  charges.  He  can 
accumulate  nothing,  on  the  contrary  he  only  goes  further  into  debt. 
All  in  all,  the  system  tends  to  increase  tenancy,  non-church  membership, 
illiteracy,  and  other  social  and  economic  ills  too  numerous  to  mention. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  we  must  face  immediately  or  see 
our  present  agriculture .  pass  into  a  far  worse  state  than  prevails  in 
some  other  sections  of  America. 

The  tenant  buys  provisions  at  credit  prices,  never  knows  the  extent 
of  his  indebtedness,  pays  extortionate  interest  charges,  and  has  no 
choice  in  the  crops  he  will  plant.  He  becomes  careless  and  dependent 
and  often  dishonest  in  his  dealings  with  others. 

So  in  spite  of  any  arguments  that  may  be  found  we  can  easily  see 
that  it  is  the  great  landless  and  homeless  mass  of  agricultural  workers 
whom  we  must  assist  in  some  way.  They  produce  a  vast  amount  of 
wealth  each  year  and  they  form  a  very  large  part  of  the  population,  but 
they  are  so  bound  to  their  employers  that  they  are  helpless  to  help  them- 
selves. The  problem  then  seems  to  be  to  give  them  very  material  help 
and  at  once. 

The  development  of  educational  institutions,  churches,  and  public 
health  education  is  held  back  by  our  roving,  instable,  illiterate  tenant 
classes,  both  in  our  cities  and  farm  regions.  We  can  make  headway 
only  after  years  of  work  on  some  essential  point.  At  the  present  time 
all  would  be  very  simple  and  we  could  keep  pace  in  progress  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  if  only  intelligence  were  universally  diffused.  An 
efficient  program  of  aid  rendered  by  the  state  will  give  more  help  than 
any  other  one  thing  today.  What  has  been  proven  in  other  nations  of 
the  world  is  absolutely  possible  in  principle  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

Some  comparisons  with  other  nations  operating  land  settlement 
policies  will  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  work  and  will  show  well 
enough  our  rating  as  an  agricultural  state.  Denmark,  a  little  state  of 
over  three  million  people  and  about  seventeen  thousand  square  miles  in 
area,  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  the  possibilities  and  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  sensible  state  aid. 
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Denmark  is  very  densely  settled,  with  about  195  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  The  farms  are  naturally  small.  And  yet,  she  exported 
over  $250,000,000  worth  of  surplus  agricultural  wealth  in  1923.  The 
average  Danish  farm  feeds  itself  and  then  exports  nearly  eleven  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  wealth  per  year.  The  average  North  Carolina 
farm  produces  less  than  that  amount  yearly  and  our  farmers  buy  from 
other  states  and  countries  most  of  the  foods  and  feeds  they  need. 

There  are  250,000  farms  in  Denmark.  Of  this  number  180,000  are 
less  than  40  acres  in  size,  133,000  less  than  13  acres,  and  68,000  less 
than  one  and  one-half  acres  in  size.  But  she  produces  enough  to  live  on 
and  exports  surpluses  amounting  to  a  quarter  billion  dollars  annually. 
These  facts  will  doubtless  cause  many  to  wonder  wherein  lies  the  dif- 
ference. The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  Denmark  is  a  land  of  home 
owners  and  that  her  farms  are  operated  by  the  owners  on  a  food-and- 
feed  basis. 

Over  50  years  ago  this  little  country  began  studying  the  needs  of  her 
rural  people.  They  were  supposedly  ruined  by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  all 
the  rich  provinces  were  taken  from  her,  she  was  left  with  only  a  few 
fertile  islands  and  a  little  peninsula  of  sand  bars  and  indifferently  good 
soils.  Necessity,  as  is  the  rule,  forced  her  people  to  take  some  definite 
action.  The  situation  was  studied  and  education  was  found  to  be  the 
first  step  in  a  long  list  of  needs.  So  they  passed  laws  in  1812  calling 
for  a  universal  system  of  compulsory  education  for  young  and  old  alike. 
Then  when  this  effort  at  education  was  well  under  way  the  discovery 
was  made  that  the  population  was  not  stable,  there  was  a  lack  of  pride 
or  combined  effort  in  the  communities.  This  was  caused,  they  said,  by 
a  large  percent  of  tenancy.  Immediately,  efforts  were  made  to  help 
the  worthy  to  procure  farms  and  homes.  Absentee  owners  were  taxed 
and  forced  to  sell  their  large  estates.  The  State  entered  the  Land 
Settlement  business  on  a  large  scale.  Almost  as  soon  as  this  legislation 
was  put  into  effect  there  was  a  decided  stabilization  and  the  whole  na- 
tion set  to  work  at  the  problems  of  co-operative  farm  enterprise.  Edu- 
cation and  co-operation  were  developed  to  a  degree  of  efficiency  that 
was  undreamed  of  before.  Illiteracy  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  rate. 
Today  only  the  feeble-minded  in  Denmark  are  illiterate.  Everyone  took 
advantage  of  the  school  systems.  Progress  was  rapid  in  all  lines.  The 
state  even  made  loans  to  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  travel  through 
other  rural  districts  in  the  hope  that  they  would  find  something  of  bene- 
fit. Imagine  such  proposals  as  these  being  made  in  the  legislature  in 
this  state  today ! 

Co-operative  enterprise  began  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Today 
it  extends  from  help  in  buying  a  farm  on  through  production,  prepara- 
tion, and  the  marketing  of  the  finished  product.  All  this  in  a  country 
that   was   seventy-five   years   ago   in   dire   despair   and   with   high   rates 
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of  illiteracy  and  tenancy.  The  reason  is  that  the  people  helped  them- 
selves, the  people  rule  in  Denmark,  and  the  Danish  farmer  is  in  power 
in  politics.  This  work  began  over  fifty  years  ago  and  they  are  still 
busy  with  the  job. 

In  England,  Canada,  Italy,  Germany,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
here  in  the  United  States,  in  California,  land  settlement  boards  are 
busy  helping  the  landless  tenant  to  become  a  land  owner.  These  coun- 
tries have  realized  the  importance  of  having  as  large  a  part  of  the  popu- 
lation as  possible  permanently  settled  in  homes  of  their  own.  They  real- 
ize that  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  depends  the  prosperity,  in  a 
large  way,  of  the  nation.     And  they  are  doing  all  that  they  can  to  help. 

Necessity  for  Aid  in  North  Carolina 

In  North  Carolina  forty-three  and  five-tenths  of  the  farmers  are 
tenants.  There  are  about  22  million  acres  of  idle  land  in  the  state. 
Largely  it  is  land  that  is  held  out  of  productive  uses  for  a  speculative 
rise  in  value.  The  owners  will  not  allow  improvements  put  upon  it  as 
it  would  increase  taxes.  So  it  just  remains  there  doing  nothing,  year 
in  and  year  out.  Often  it  is  held  by  non-resident  owners  who  have 
only  a  speculative  interest  in  the  land  and  in  the  community.  They  wait 
for  improvements  on  adjoining  land  and  reap  the  harvest  in  the  en- 
hanced value  of  their  own  holdings.  Our  tax  laws  allow  this  practice, 
rather  they  encourage  it. 

Of  course  there  are  numerous  ways  of  helping  the  tenant  class.  Of 
these,  education,  organization,  new  tax  laws,  elimination  of  the  present 
lien  law,  and  an  efficient  land  settlement  policy  are  the  most  important. 
However  all  will  of  necessity  have  to  receive  due  consideration  in  the 
very  near  future.  But  the  greatest  need  today  is  the  helping  of  the 
landless  tenant  into  ownership.  When  this  is  done  the  other  needs  will 
soon  take  care  of  themselves  as  the  home  owner  will  not  be  satisfied 
until  he  is  receiving  his  proper  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  He  will, 
as  in  other  countries,  move  into  the  game  of  farming  as  a  business, 
study  his  needs  and  work  out  remedies  in  his  own  way.  I  do  not  wish 
to  leave  the  impression  that  the  farmer  wants  a  monopoly  or  a  corner 
on  food  and  feed  supplies;  he  wants  only  his  just  reward. 

The  system  of  aid  used  in  California  has  received  much  favorable 
comment.  Briefly  their  system  is  the  creation  of  a  land  settlement 
board  with  power  to  buy  and  prepare  land  for  settlement,  and  to  sell 
this  land  to  worthy  people  who  want  to  become  land  owning  farmers  or 
farm  workers.  There  are  certain  conditions  which  buyers  must  meet 
before  they  can  settle.  They  must  have  had  satisfactory  experience  in 
some  phase  of  farming.  They  must  be  able  to  provide  a  small  initial 
payment,  their  characters  must  be  good,  and  they  must  show  the  board 
that  they  are  likely  to  succeed.     It  is  generally  customary  for  the  farm- 
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er  to  supply  the  initial  payment  of  one-tenth  the  purchase  price  to 
prove  his  good  faith.  This  clause  is  found  to  bring  a  better  class  of 
workers  to  the  settlements.  The  remaining  nine-tenths  of  the  pur- 
chase price  is  supplied  by  the  board  from  their  funds  and  is  paid  back 
by  the  farmer  in  small  annual,  or  semi-annual,  equal  payments.  The 
amortization  scheme  of  payments  is  used. 

California  has  given  every  possible  help  to  the  settlers.  They  were 
supplied  with  experts  in  various  lines  who  gave  them  the  benefit  of 
specialized  knowledge.  Pure-bred  stock  was  bought  in  car-load  lots  at 
cash  prices  and  sold  to  the  settlers  at  cost.  Extra-  loans  were  even  made 
to  insure  pure-bred  stock  on  all  the  farms.  Farm  machinery  was  pur- 
chased in  large  orders  and  thereby  large  savings  were  made.  In  fact, 
organization  was  utilized  in  almost  every  detail  of  the  work  and  today 
success  is  theirs. 

The  board's  efficiency  and  sincere  desire  to  help  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  scheme.  Here  seems  to  be  the  general  cause  of 
the  failure  of  most  of  the  private  colonization  schemes — they  are  too 
anxious  to  make  a  large  return  on  the  investment  and  have  no  time  or 
money  with  which  to  give  assistance. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  bulk  of  our  tenants  would  re- 
ceive little  help  from  the  above  stated  plan.  The  lack  of  cash  to  make 
the  initial  payment  would  eliminate  them  from  the  start.  But  where 
the  desire  is  strong  enough  there  can  always  be  found  a  way  to  help. 
In  one  country  the  government  buys  land  and  rents  it  to  capable  farm- 
ers for  periods  of  thirty-three  and  sixty-six  years.  The  rent  is  a  fair 
one,  enough  to  pay  interest  on  the  investment  and  all  costs  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plan.  If  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  on  the  land  the  farm- 
er wants  to  buy,  he  can  do  so.  Or  he  can  renew  the  lease  by  having 
the  land  revalued.  At  death  the  leasehold  can  be  willed  to  his  heirs. 
In  this  plan  the  tenant  has  a  chance  to  accumulate  some  little  wealth 
and  eventually  move  into  ownership.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
such  an  act  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  state  and  to  the  in- 
dividuals. 

Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe  makes  the  statement,  "If  the  farmer  gives  up 
a  great  part  of  his  produce  to  the  landlord,  or  if  it  is  taken  by  specu- 
lators, middlemen  or  others,  agriculture  is  bound  to  decay."  For  proof 
of  this  statement  we  may  glance  around  North  Carolina,  or  at  the  South 
in  general.  Or  yet  more,  look  at  the  sad  state  of  agriculture  in  the 
New  England  states. 

Here  in  North  Carolina,  with  the  wide  variety  of  soils  and  climates, 
there  is  an  untold  future  for  agriculture  and  agricultural  industries.  It 
is  highly  improbable  that  a  state,  developing  as  rapidly  as  this  one  is 
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today,  will  sit  still  and  see  the  future  endangered  further  by  a  restless 
and  unstable  tenant  population,  when  the  problem  has  a  practical  solu- 
tion within  reach. 
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FARM  OWNERSHIP  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Andrew  Joyner,  Jr.,  Guilford  County 

As  a  preface  to  this  discussion  I  would  offer  an  apology  to  the  dirt 
farmers  of  North  Carolina.  Within  recent  years  it  has  become  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  for  editors,  preachers,  teachers,  and  politicians,  while 
comfortably  reclining  in  cushioned  chairs  and  at  a  safe  distance  from 
field  and  plow,  to  advise  the  farmer  in  learned  fashion  as  to  the  proper 
methods  of  operating  his  farm.  Little  wonder  that  the  farmer  pays 
slight  heed  as  he  peacefully  proceeds  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  way. 

It  has  become  evident  to  everyone,  however,  that  all  is  not  well  in 
our  rural  sections.  It  may  be  interpreted  as  a  healthy  symptom  that 
the  agitation  for  improved  conditions  is  coming  from  without,  rather 
than  from  within  the  affected  area.  This  evident  desire  to  render  so- 
cial and  economic  justice  to  a  large  and  significant  class  of  our  popu- 
lation may  be  construed  as  an  awakening  of  civic  consciousness. 

It  must  also  be  apparent  that  the  vocation  of  farming  is  not  suf- 
ficiently profitable  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  that  basic  industry. 
Furthermore,  instead  of  offering  hope  for  improvement,  the  facts  indi- 
cate that  the  general  trend  is  gradually  yet  surely  downward. 

Farmers  who  own  their  land  are  pulling  up  and  moving  to  town. 
Tenants  and  croppers,  whenever  they  are  able  to  become  liberated 
from  the  shackles  of  debt,  are  joining  their  brothers  and  cousins  in  the 
industrial  centers.  The  lure  of  the  white  lights  and  city  comforts  is  not 
entirely  responsible  for  this  constant  migration  from  rural  to  urban 
communities.  Once  North  Carolina  proudly  boasted  of  her  preponder- 
ant rural  population;  in  this  year  of  grace  and  agricultural  despond- 
ency it  must  be  realized  that  unless  the  present  trend  is  checked  that 
boast  will  shortly  become  an  idle  one. 

During  the  decade  from  1910  to  1920  there  was  an  increase  of  22 
percent  in  mortgage  debts  on  farm  lands  in  North  Carolina.  Within 
the  same  period  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  percent  of  farmers  who 
owned  their  farms.  During  these  brief  years  the  number  of  tenant  and 
cropper  farmers  increased  by  11,000.  The  census  of  1920  estimated 
the  total  farm  population  in  North  Carolina  at  1,400,000  persons,  while 
approximately  one-half  of  this  number  were  tenants  and  croppers.  The 
landless  whites  in  the  farm  population  outnumber  the  landless  negroes 
by  almost  50,000,  and  the  situation  is  increasingly  a  white  man's  problem. 

[50] 
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In  North  Carolina,  as  in  other  states,  the  percentage  of  home  own- 
ers varies  with  the  productivity  of  the  soil.  The  more  fertile  a  region, 
the  less  chance  for  home  ownership  hy  the  tillers.  Dare,  Alleghany, 
Carteret,  Watauga,  and  Wilkes  lead  all  other  counties  of  this  state  in 
percentage  of  home  owners,  while  Wilson,  Halifax,  Greene,  Edgecombe, 
and  Scotland  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  column.  In  Dare  county  91.4 
percent  of  the  entire  population  are  home  owners.  In  Scotland  county, 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  favored  spots  in  all  Tarheeldom,  77.8  per- 
cent of  the  citizens  are  homeless  and  landless.  Truly  has  it  been  said 
that  "This  is  Christendom's  crudest  paradox." 

It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  croppers  and  tenants  shift  from 
here  to  there  with  the  passing  of  each  year.  They  scratch  the  soil, 
rob  its  fertility,  and  never  consider  the  tomorrow.  Neither  the  ten- 
ants nor  the  freeholders  are  benefited  by  these  frequent  migrations.  They 
prohibit  the  formation  of  social  ties,  community  pride,  co-operative  en- 
deavors, and  civic  virtue.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  churches 
are  losing  their  rural  influence  and  this  problem  is  a  direct  challenge 
to  Christian  leadership  in  North  Carolina. 

The  very  nature  of  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  tends 
toward  detrimental  results.  Owners  of  farm  lands  are  human.  Own- 
ership without  profits  is  void  of  all  attractions  and  it  is  but  natural 
that  farm  owners  favor  crops  that  will  produce  tangible,  accessible 
profits  for  them.  It  is  entirely  apparent  that  tenantry  tends  to  a  con- 
centration on  money  crops  and  a  neglect  of  food  crops,  meat  and  milk 
production.  The  harmful  effects  of  this  concentration  are  manifold.  It 
means  the  outgo  of  vast  sums  of  money  for  the  importation  of  every 
variety  of  food.  Moreover  and  most  important,  it  means  under-nour- 
ished men,  women,  and  children.  During  the  recent  war  North  Caro- 
lina suffered  the  disgrace  of  having  a  larger  percentage  of  her  youths 
rejected  for  service  on  account  of  mal-nutrition  than  any  other  state 
of  the  Union.  The  total  percentage  of  rejections  for  all  reasons  in  this 
state  was  4.23  for  every  1,000  examined,  while  the  percentage  for  the 
whole  nation  was  little  more  than  half  that  figure,  or  2.66  out  of  every 
1,000.  Such  a  situation  should  be  deplored  anywhere,  but  it  is  especially 
to  be  deplored  in  a  state  so  God-favored  as  ours. 

Unless  this  growing  menace  to  our  agricultural,  social,  and  economic 
development  be  checked,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  consequences  of  a  grave 
and  serious  nature.  Rural  and  urban  tenancy  in  the  light  of  all  sacred 
and  profane  history,  represent  the  antipodes  of  wealth,  ease,  extrava- 
gance and  the  luxuries  of  nations,  finally  proving  to  be  the  'borers  in' 
which  have  destroyed  cities,  governments,  and  empires.  Society  must 
aid  in  the  process  of  climbing  the  ladder  that  leads  from  tenancy  to 
ownership. 
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The  number  and  nature  of  the  remedies  that  have  been  offered  indi- 
cate that  the  situation  has  been  recognized  as  a  present-day  problem 
and  that  it  is  receiving  consideration.  Let  us  consider,  with  as  much 
brevity  as  circumstances  permit,  the  nature  of  these  proposals. 

1.  Land  Nationalization.  This  proposal  is  the  most  far-sweeping 
and  radical  that  has  been  offered.  The  scheme  would  vest  title  to  all 
land  in  the  community  with  its  utilization  to  be  directed  by  the  state. 
This  plan  is  now  being  tried  out  in  Russia,  where  the  land  law  provides 
for  "abolishing  all  private  property  rights  in  land,  timber,  treasures 
of  the  earth,  etc.,"  and  vests  these  resources  in  the  "entire  laboring 
population  without  any  compensation,  open  or  secret,  to  the  former 
owners."  The  advocates  of  this  scheme  are  Communist  Socialists,  either 
by   confession    or   otherwise. 

2.  Graduated  Land  Tax.  Such  a  tax  would  be  graduated  accord- 
ing to  acreage  or  value  and  so  scaled  as  to  discourage  or  prohibit  large 
holdings  of  land.  This  measure  has  been  applied  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  for  more  than  two  decades,  but  reliable  observers  report  that 
its   effect  has   been   insignificant. 

3.  State  Aid  Policies  of  Land  Settlement.  This  is  a  method  of  di- 
rect aid  by  the  state  on  the  basis  of  business  practices  usually  adopted 
by  private  colonization  schemes,  but  on  more  liberal  terms  and  with 
more  definite  benefits  to  the  settlers.  Within  recent  years  this  theory 
has  been  adopted  in  various  forms  in  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Australia.  California  made  a 
start  in  this  direction  in  1917,  while  an  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been 
made  to  amend  the  Texas  constitution  to  permit  similar  legislation. 
This  principle  has  been  publicly  advocated  in  North  Carolina  by  such 
prominent  leaders  as  the  late  Governor  Bickett  and  Hon.  J.  W.  Bailey. 

4.  Profit  Tax.  This  measure  is  proposed  as  a  means  to  discourage 
land  speculation.  It  would  levy  a  heavy  tax  on  the  profits  from  sale  of 
land  if  the  sale  was  made  within  a  specified  period — either  one,  two,  or 
three  years — after  its  purchase.  This  plan  also  received  the  approval 
of  the  late   Governor   Bickett. 

5.  State  Rural  Credit  System.  This  proposal  would  permit  the 
state  to  render  financial  aid,  whereby  the  farmer  could  secure  long-term 
mortgage  credit  with  privilege  of  small  annual  payments.  It  is  argued 
that  such  aid  would  assure  the  farmer  that  a  single  crop  failure  would 
not  mean  foreclosure  and  complete  sacrifice.  It  would  also  permit 
state  aid  for  short-time  working-capital  with  which  to  finance  crops 
and  operate  the  farms  efficiently.  Oklahoma  and  Missouri  have  led 
the  way  in  this  class  of  legislation,  both  of  them  having  passed  rural 
credit  acts  in  1915.  The  United  States  government  followed  in  1916 
with  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  which  was  adopted  with  the  avowed 
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purpose  of  "checking  the  rapid  increase  of  tenant  farmers  and  the 
tendency  to  abandon  the  farms."  The  North  Carolina  Credit  Union 
Law  of  1917  is  the  best  of  all  these  laws,  but  somebody  has  fallen  down 
on  the  job  of  promotion. 

These  five  principles  embody  the  most  important  theories  that  have 
been  advanced  in  the  field  of  legislative  remedies.  It  may  be  that  a 
well-considered  legislative  committee,  appointed  at  the  approaching  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  could  adapt  one  or  more  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  local  conditions  and  evolve  a  permanent  practical  solution. 
Legislation  may  sanction  and  support  the  efforts  at  economic  and  social 
progress  even  as  an  arch  may  support  a  tunnel  through  a  sand  bank. 
The  arch,  however,  can  be  but  an  auxiliary  aid  to  the  completion  of  the 
tunnel. 

In  order  to  treat  a  disease  a  diagnosis  is  of  prime  importance.  We 
are  agreed  that  the  political  body  is  diseased;  let  us  make  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  patient.  First  of  all  let  us  separate  the  sick  from 
the  well,  for  they  are  not  all  ailing.  For  this  purpose  the  subjects  of 
this  discussion  may  be  grouped  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  The  young,  vigorous,  thrifty,  and  intelligent  tenant  farmers  who 
are  climbing  the  ladder  rapidly. 

2.  Those  who  possess  energy  and  knowledge  of  farming  but  are  poor 
managers.  They  are  capable  of  producing  if  properly  directed.  This 
species  is  not  peculiar  to  the  rural  sections,  but  may  be  found  in  every 
path  of  life. 

3.  Those  possessing  qualities  and  capital  that  would  permit  them  to 
own  farms,  but  who  prefer  to  rent.  They  may  figure  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  remain  a  tenant  than  to  own,  and  therefore  invest  their  funds  in  live- 
stock, bank  stock,  city  property,  or  perhaps  oil  wells. 

4.  The  fourth  class  comprises  the  incompetents,  familiar  to  every 
observer  of  rural  life.  They  are  the  illiterates,  the  most  helpless  class, 
and  they  have  been  estimated  as  constituting  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  tenant   farmer  population. 

With  this  statement  the  nature  of  the  malady  becomes  more  appar- 
ent. It  is  clearly  evident  that  group  four  is  the  infected  area;  more- 
over, the  character  of  the  germ  becomes  apparent.  But  what  are  we 
going  to  do   about  it? 

In  view  of  the  modern  trend  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  first  thought 
of  aid  is  to  pass  a  law.  Passing  laws  has  become  a  municipal,  state, 
and  national  pastime.  Having  succeeded  in  legislating  good  morals 
into  existence,  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  now  direct  our  law- 
passing  proclivities  to  the  field  of  eonomics.  Where  do  we  go  from 
here?     I  daresay  to  the  laws  of  heredity  or  gravitation. 
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Let  us  again  examine  the  patient.  He  is  sick,  not  only  a  human 
being,  but  a  brother-in-blood,  and  sorely  needs  attention.  Granting 
that  we  resort  to  the  extreme  and  radical  proposal  of  land  nationaliza- 
tion, would  we  strike  at  the  source  of  the  ill?  Would  these  incompe- 
tents and  illiterates  be  better  qualified  to  endure  in  the  brutal  compe- 
tition of  brawn  and  brain?  Would  we  by  such  a  partition  of  lands 
elevate  the  objects  of  our  good  intentions  into  a  state  of  intelligence, 
thrift,  and  industry?  Would  houses  build  themselves,  or  would  corn 
grow  of  its  own  initiative?  However  much  we  legislate,  however  gen- 
erous our  charities,  it  remains  a  fundamental  and  immutable  truth  that 
he  who  will  not  dig  and  sow  cannot  be  helped  to  reap.  Puny  efforts 
at  legislation  are,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Lowell,  "As  if  we  should  ap- 
ply plasters  to  a  single  pustule  of  the  small  pox  with  a  view  to  driv- 
ing out  the  disease."  If  your  son,  a  lad  of  tender  years  and  frail  body, 
desired  to  perform  on  a  trapeze  bar,  although  realizing  his  inability 
to  cling  on,  would  you  lift  him  up  to  satisfy  his  or  your  own  whim?  or 
would  you  resort  to  the  tedious  but  intelligent  method  of  training  and 
developing  his  muscles  until  he  could  climb  up  by  his  own  strength  and 
there  maintain  himself? 

The  plain,  cold,  hard  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  farm  tenancy,  as 
found  in  the  aggravated  form  which  has  been  grouped  into  class  four, 
differs  in  no  respect  from  the  other  symptoms  of  illiteracy  and  its  ac- 
companying poverty  as  found  the  whole  world  over.  If  we  will  drive 
out  the  disease  we  must  extirpate  the  germ. 

North  Carolina  has  made  a  beginning,  in  fact  was  a  pioneer,  in  va- 
rious measures  calculated  to  relieve  these  conditions.  The  Torrens  land 
title  system  was  promised  to  offer  relief  by  making  titles  secure.  We 
adopted  that  proposal  in  1913.  In  1915  we  enacted  legislation  author- 
izing the  creation  of  private  credit  unions  and  co-operative  associa- 
tions. Again,  in  1917  we  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  late  Governor  Bickett  exempting  from  taxation  all 
notes  given  for  purchase  of  homes  costing  $3,000  or  less,  provided  the 
notes  matured  in  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
provided  the  rate  of  interest  was  not  more  than  5Yz  percent.  It  will 
be  conceded  that  slight  if  any  relief  has  resulted  from  these  legislative 
efforts.  Intelligent  legislation  may  render  collateral  aid  but  we  must 
resort  to  more  permanent  and  more  effective  measures. 

The  only  true  course  toward  permanent  relief  requires  the  letting 
in  of  light  and  air.  These  are  the  antitoxins  that  counteract  the  deadly 
poison  of  this  fatal  germ.  The  germ  is  illiteracy  and  the  light  and  air 
is  education.  We  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  done 
much.  True  it  is  that  we  have  made  great  gains  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  yet  we  have  but  made  a  beginning.     We  must  educate  and  edu- 
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cate  and  educate !  Our  system  of  education  must  afford  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  the  children  of  the  farmer,  the  mill  operative,  and  every  class 
of  our  citizenry.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  wait  until  a  generation 
of  illiterates  have  passed  away.  That  is  an  economic  waste;  that  is  a 
slow,  painful,  and  inhuman  process.  That  there  is  a  shorter  way  is 
proved  by  experience  in  this  and  in  European  countries.  We  must  teach 
men  to  think,  and  then  we  should  teach  them  to  apply  their  thinking  to 
subjects  of  practical  value.  We  must  teach  the  subjects  of  health  and 
sanitation,  as  well  as  various  sciences  of  good  husbandry,  and  we  should 
lay  stress  on  the  strength  of  co-operative  endeavors.  In  this  undertak- 
ing the  schools  must  render  a  maximum  of  service  and  there  is  also  an 
opportunity  for  the  church,  the  press,  and  big  business. 

I  have  said  that  wise  legislation  may  prove  of  partial  aid,  and  it  is 
possible  that  temporary  or  auxiliary  relief  may  be  obtained  from  such 
sources.  Fundamentally,  however,  there  is  but  one  cure  for  this  pub- 
lic distress — and  that  is  public  education,  directed  to  make  men  thought- 
ful, merciful,  and  just.  Education  is  the  true  doctrine  of  Christianity 
and,  as  I  view  the  situation,  our  only  hope  of  salvation. 
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COUNTY-WIDE  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

A.  M.  Moser,  Buncombe  County 

In  discussing  the  proposition  of  county-wide  tax-supported  free 
libraries  as  one  of  the  next  steps  for  North  Carolina,  we  must  first 
consider  the  need  for  such  a  proposition. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  remember  that  North  Carolina  is  an 
extremely  rural  state.  In  this  state  seventy-one  people  out  of  every 
one  hundred  live  out  in  the  open  country.  These  people  dwell  for  the 
most  part  in  solitary  farmsteads,  outside  incorporated  cities,  towns 
and  villages  of  any  size  whatsoever,  and  fewer  than  eight  farm  fami- 
lies per  square  mile  the  state  over.  A  large  percent  lead  a  solitary, 
uninteresting  individualistic  life,  and  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  absence 
of  good  library  facilities.  In  many  of  these  rural  homes  there  are 
very  few  or  no  books  and  magazines.  Figures  are  not  available  for 
the  average  number  of  books  in  the  rural  homes,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  number  is  very  small. 

But  let  us  get  down  to  real  facts  in  the  case.  The  population  for 
North  Carolina  today  is  near  2,700,000.  According  to  the  statistics  ap- 
pearing in  the  1922  issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Library  Bulletin  the 
total  number  of  public  and  semi-public  libraries  for  the  100  counties 
with  their  million  six  hundred  thousand  country  people  was  sixty-four 
for  white  people  and  three  for  negroes.  These  sixty-seven  libraries 
contained  a  total  number  of  213,408  volumes,  or  one  book  to  every 
twelve  people;  a  number  which  causes  the  state  to  rank  extremely  low 
in  public  library  facilities.  It  barely  exceeds  the  number  of  automo- 
biles and  motor  vehicles  housed  in  garages  in  the  state.  If  the  library 
service  had  been  evenly  distributed,  each  library  would  have  served 
an  average  of  over  40,000  inhabitants,  and  each  book  an  average  of 
twelve   persons. 

It  seems  that  the  people  of  the  state  at  present,  if  left  to  their  own 
free  initiative  will  not  support  or  contribute  to  libraries  in  a  financial 
way,  or  supply  themselves  with  books  as  they  should.  We  find  that 
thirty  of  the  sixty-four  libraries  previously  mentioned  reported  incomes 
for  all  purposes  ranging  from  the  small  sum  of  $16.95  to  $950.17,  and 
the  sixty-four  white  and  the  three  colored  libraries  reported  a  total 
income  of  $83,031  or  3%  cents  per  man,  woman,  and  child  in  North 
Carolina.  The  highest  income  reported  for  city  libraries  was  that  of 
Winston-Salem,  with  a  population  of  48,395,  which  led  with  $8,861,  a 
per  capita  expenditure  of  eighteen  cents,  whereas  the  standard  recom- 
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mended  by  the  American  Library  Association  is  one  dollar  per  person 
or  five  times  as  much.  Charlotte,  Raleigh,  and  Greensboro  had  library 
incomes    slightly    above    $8,000,    while    Asheville    and    Durham    received 

$7,455  and  $6,757  respectively. 

Similarly,  statistics  concerning  the  addition  of  new  volumes,  the 
number  of  borrowers  in  the  state,  and  the  total  circulation,  show  that 
although  there  were  only  191,246  volumes  on  the  shelves  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  only  22,162  new  volumes — less  than  one  to  every  one 
hundred  inhabitants — were  added  during  the  year;  that  only  85,882  in- 
habitants— one  in  every  thirty — were  registered  as  borrowers;  and  the 
total  circulation  of  the  213,408  volumes  among  the  85,882  (not  the  2,- 
600,000  which  is  the  population  of  the  state)  was  727,905  volumes. 
Asheville,  with  a  book  collection  of  10,949  volumes  and  a  population  of 
28,504  circulated  99,218  volumes.  This  was  the  largest  total  of  any 
North  Carolina  city,  which,  when  measured  by  the  standard  of  the 
American  Library  Association  of  five  per  capita,  should  have  been 
142,000,  or  forty-two  percent  greater  than  it  actually  was. 

What  the  State  Has  Done 

The  above  facts  and  figures  are  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  how  we 
stand  at  present  in  this  matter  of  books  and  libraries.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider briefly  just  what  has  been  done  up  to  this  time  to  relieve  the  sit- 
uation, and  the  results. 

In  1901  the  legislature  passed  the  rural  school  library  law  which 
made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  thirty-dollar  libraries  contain- 
ing an  average  of  eighty-five  volumes,  and  later  a  provision  was  added 
for  fifteen-dollar  supplementary  libraries  of  about  thirty-five  volumes 
each.  Up  to  that  time  the  common  schools  of  the  state  had  no  books 
to  speak  of.  The  results  of  this  law  are  that  in  1920  one-half  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  state  had  been  supplied  with  libraries  of  some 
description.  In  the  twenty  years  from  1901  to  1920  there  was  spent 
$183,768  to  acquire  503,165  books  for  one-half  of  the  schools  of  the 
state.  To  date  the  other  half  have  had  to  do  without  books,  except  as 
they  have  been  able  to  draw  on  private  funds  which  have  been  practi- 
cally negligible. 

In  March,  1909,  the  legislature  established  the  North  Carolina  Li- 
brary Commission,  and  gave  it  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,500.  In 
1921  its  appropriation  was  increased  to  $17,500  and  during  that  year 
it  circulated  15,639  pieces  of  material  in  package  libraries;  it  had  616 
traveling  libraries  of  forty  volumes  each  and  414  stations  in  ninety-eight 
counties.  The  present  state  appropriation  is  $27,500  a  year  and  the 
services  of  the  State  Library  Commission  are  correspondingly  in- 
creased.    These  libraries  have  helped  the  students  to  some  extent,  but 
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as  they  have  operated  mainly  in  the  small  villages  they  have  barely 
touched  the  country  people  who  need  them  most.  The  rural  population 
of  North  Carolina  is  still  a  bookless  region  in  the  main. 

This  completes  the  attempts  which  the  state  has  made  to  solve  the 
problem,  and  on  the  whole  these  attempts  have  been  rather  unsatis- 
factory. 

Certain  organizations,  such  as  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  organized  in  1902,  have  helped  the  situation  some  by 
the  establishment  of  systems  of  libraries.  These,  however,  are  mainly 
in  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

Books  a  Necessity 

So  we  see  that  up  to  this  time  no  efficient  system  has  as  yet  been 
devised  in  this  state  that  serves  all  the  people  adequately  and  equally 
in  the  matter  of  library  facilities.  So  far  books  for  the  average  North 
Carolinian  remain  in  the  luxury  class.  The  people  of  the  state  as  a 
whole  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  use  books.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  recognize  them  as  tools  in  building  a  finer  civilization.  They 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  use  them  as  tools  and  aids  to  help 
solve  their  problems,  to  enable  them  to  gain  more  knowledge  that 
would  make  them  more  efficient,  more  cultured,  and  better  citizens. 
The  people  must  come  to  recognize  books  as  necessities  just  as  they  rec- 
ognize automobiles  and  good  roads.  In  fact  if  the  state  is  to  go  for- 
ward books  are  an  absolute  necessity. 

Books  are  tools  for  getting  on  and  up  in  the  world,  and  this  fact 
must  be  realized  by  North  Carolinians  and  all  Southerners  if  they  are 
to  make  all  they  should  out  of  the  vast  resources  which  they  now 
possess. 

The  library  and  the  laboratory  combined  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  souls,  the  soils,  the  orchards,  the  forests,  the  streams,  the  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  farms,  if  North  Carolina  is  to  move  into  leadership  and 
maintain  it  in  the  forward  march  of  states.  Books  are  valuable  tools 
and  the  state  which  does  not  use  them  will  inevitably  pay  tribute  to 
those   that   do. 

Our  Solution 

So  what  is  our  solution  of  the  problem  of  placing  books  and  reading 
matter  within  the  reach  of  all  the  people  of  the  state?  Our  solution  is 
that  the  state  submit  itself  to  a  system  of  county-wide,  tax-supported, 
free-libraries,  which,  with  adequate  financial  support  would  insure 
proper  administration  and  distribution  of  books  on  any  subject  de- 
sired. Two  other  suggestions  that  would  undoubtedly  help  the  situa- 
tion are:  (1)  rural  schools  throughout  the  state  which  have  libraries 
must  see  to   it  that   they  have   a   librarian  who   will   take   care   of   the 
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books,  and  that  they  are  used  in  the  school  and  in  the  community;  and, 
(2)  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  co-operation  with  the 
schools  and  colleges  must  provide  adequate  training  on  the  part  of 
public  school  teachers  in  the  use  of  books,  for  it  is  astonishing  how 
little  many  of  them  seem  to  know  about  this  matter. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  main  proposition  of  county-wide,  free  li- 
brary service  as  a  solution  to  problems  of  supplying  library  facilities. 
Let  us  see  what  it  means. 

In  the  first  place  in  order  to  start  this  system  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  county  libraries  in  North  Carolina.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  delegate  to  the  counties  through  the  county  commissioners,  or  other- 
wise, the  power  to  establish  and  maintain  county-wide  library  systems. 
And  in  order  to  bring  this  about  a  small  tax  would  have  to  be  levied. 

In  those  states  where  the  system  has  been  in  operation  the  power 
to  establish  these  libraries  is  usually  delegated  to  the  county  commis- 
sioners. The  system  covers  that  part  of  the  county  lying  outside  the 
incorporated  towns  and  cities  which  maintain  free  public  libraries. 
In  order  to  do  this  the  county  commissioners  are  authorized  by  the 
legislature  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  county  not  exceeding  4%  cents  and  not 
less  than  one  cent  on  the  hundred  dollars'  valuation  of  property. 

When  thus  established,  the  system  consists  of  a  central  library,  lo- 
cated usually  at  the  county  seat.  Branch  libraries  which  are  equipped 
to  meet  the  needs  of  readers  and  students  are  maintained  in  all  impor- 
tant towns  and  villages.  Similar  collections  are  placed  in  stores, 
schools,  and  other  places  where  they  can  be  accessible  to  the  people 
of  any  section.  Frequent  exchanges  are  made,  if  desired,  between  the 
different  branches  and  stations,  so  that  almost  any  book  is  available 
anywhere.  Rural  mail  delivery  and  parcels  post  also  enable  the  library 
to  send  books  directly  to  any  individual  in  the  county.  The  central  li- 
brary is  managed  by  an  experienced  librarian  whose  knowledge  of  books 
is  at  the  service  of  the  people  of  the  county. 

The  county-wide  library  system  is  usually  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  which  has  power  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  policy  of  the  system.  They  appoint 
the  librarians  and  make  provision  for  increasing  the  library,  and  for 
general  book  distribution.  In  this  state  if  the  system  were  adopted  it 
would  probably  be  advisable  to  have  the  system  under  joint  control  of 
the  county  commissioners  and  the  State  Library  Commission  at  Ra- 
leigh. The  State  Library  Commission  would  give  advice  as  to  the 
kinds  of  books  to  purchase.  It  would  make  the  system  as  nearly  uni- 
form as  possible  over  the  entire  state,  and  would  offer  suggestions  in 
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various  ways  concerning  the  successful  organization  and  establishment 
of  libraries.  There  are  probably  other  ways  of  establishing  the  sys- 
tem, but  this  seems  the  most  practical  one  at  this  time. 

The  results  of  this  system  where  it  has  been  tried  are  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. Rural  teachers  are  able  to  borrow  books  for  their  own  use 
in  the  schools,  and  have  collections  to  lend  their  pupils.  Farmers' 
clubs,  women's  clubs,  literary  societies  and  so  on  are  able  to  get 
the  help  they  need  for  their  papers,  debates,  and  discussions. 

If  there  are  extreme  rural  sections  where  book  stations  cannot  be 
conveniently  established,  a  book  truck  can  be  operated  and  make  regu- 
lar trips  over  the  county  taking  collections  of  books  to  the  very  doors 
of  the  farmers  as  is  done  in  California  and  Maryland,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  the  people  to  select  the  books  most  desired,  and  to  have 
the  same  advantages  as  those  living  in  villages,  towns,  and  cities. 

The  system  has  worked  well  in  other  states.  They  have  this  sys- 
tem in  Maryland.  The  Washington  county  library,  with  its  center  at 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  is  a  good  example  of  a  county  library  system 
that  ought  to  work  well  in  the  counties  of  North  Carolina.  Every- 
thing there  is  run  on  a  county  basis,  that  is,  the  county  is  mainly  the 
unit  of  government.  The  county  library  system  was  found  to  fit  in 
perfectly.  The  splendid  work  of  book  distribution,  carrying  books  by 
the  famous  book  wagon  into  every  part  of  the  county,  is  giving  every- 
one in  the  county  an  opportunity  to  read  and  profit  by  good  books. 
The  people  there  would  not  do  without  their  free  traveling  library. 

The  same  system  is  in  operation  in  northern  Minnesota,  where  they 
have  book  vans  filled  with  shelves  of  books  which  travel  at  stated  in- 
tervals over  the  counties  and  distribute  books  to  all. 

This  system  is  also  in  operation  in  California,  where  it  has  proved 
a   success. 

County  library  organization  for  us  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than 
in  some  of  the  states  which  now  have  the  system.  This  is  true  because 
of  the  fact  that  our  counties  are  comparatively  small,  especially  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  California.  We  usually  have  but  one  town  of  any 
consequence  in  a  rural  county  and  that  the  county  seat,  which  is  the 
chief  trading  point.  Our  rapidly  growing  system  of  good  roads  and 
the  attendant  multiplication  of  automobiles  are  bringing  the  country 
people  into  easier  communication  with  the  central  town,  and  other 
points  where  the  books  would  be  located,  thus  enabling  us  to  distribute 
the   books   with   great   facility. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  this 
system  would  usher  in  the  millennium.  But  if  it  were  adopted  and 
properly  carried  out,  it  would  eventually  solve  our  book  problem,  and 
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would  be  in  keeping  with  the  splendid  progress  being  made  in  indus- 
try, road  building,  health  work,  and  other  forms  of  public  welfare, 
and  it  would  contribute  equally  with  these  in  building  up  the  state  and 
in  producing  a  more  cultured  and  more  highly  educated  citizenship. 
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THE  TAXATION  OF  CORPORATION 
STOCK  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

William  F.  Somees,  Rowan  County 

When  one  carefully  surveys  the  many  factors  that  have  been  instru- 
mental in  the  growth  and  advancement  of  North  Carolina,  he  will  read- 
ily see  that  the  corporation  has  played  an  important  part.  Our  state 
has  been  an  agricultural  one  for  many  years  and  is  still  such  to  a  large 
extent,  but  the  last  half  century  has  witnessed  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  business  within  the  state.  Manufacturing  and 
many  forms  of  business  enterprise  are  coming  to  the  front,  and  today 
the  state  considers  these  factors  among  its  chief  assets.  But  industrial 
and  business  expansion  is  by  no  means  complete.  Industrial  surveys 
have  shown  that  North  Carolina  has  many  fields  waiting  for  develop- 
ment. Every  year  we  are  steadily  advancing.  Already  our  industrial 
production  compares  favorably  with  production  in  those  states  that 
have  been  leaders  in  manufactured  products.  As  a  factory  state  North 
Carolina  leads  the  South  in  almost  every  detail,  and  with  the  further 
development  of  our  potential  resources  she  will  be  a  really  great  in- 
dustrial state. 

Along  with  the  development  of  business  and  industrialism  in  North 
Carolina,  the  forms  of  business  organization  have  also  changed  to  take 
care  of  the  development  of  large  industries.  The  old  forms  of  business 
organizations,  such  as  partnerships,  proprietorships,  and  joint  stock 
companies,  were  found  to  be  inadequate,  and  there  evolved  the  corpora- 
tion, that  form  of  business  organization  which  is  the  most  scientific  and 
efficient  for  the  majority  of  industries.  Because  of  its  many  advantages 
the  corporation  has  superseded  the  other  forms  in  large  business  or- 
ganizations and  it  is  now  considered  the  backbone  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem. The  old  forms  of  business  organization  were  not  conducive  to  the 
investment  of  large  amounts  of  capital  because  of  the  heavy  liability 
and  the  risk  involved,  but  the  corporation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well 
suited  to  the  investment  of  large  amounts  of  capital,  and  capital  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  development  and  expansion  of  large-scale 
business.  One  can  plainly  see  that  the  corporation  is  a  great  asset  to 
the  state  and  that  our  economic  development  owes  much  to  this  form 
of  business  organization. 

For  our  industrial  and  economic  expansion  we  must  have  capital  and 
to  get  capital  our  state  tax  laws  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  make  in- 
vestments in  corporations  an  attractive  proposition  to  the  investors  in 
North  Carolina  and  in  addition  to  investors  in  other  states.     At  pres- 
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ent  there  is  much  controversy  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  corpora- 
tions and  corporation  stocks  should  be  taxed.  The  taxing  of  corpora- 
tions is  perfectly  legitimate  and  various  tax  measures  have  been  im- 
posed on  corporations  and  the  taxes  thus  received  by  the  state  amount 
to  a  large  sum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  taxing  of  corporation  securities 
in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  is  strongly  advocated  by  some 
leading  men  of  the  state.  There  is  a  confusion  of  voices  for  and  against 
the  proposition.  North  Carolina  must  face  the  question  and  it  must 
be  settled  justly  and  wisely  or  an  injustice  will  be  done  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  and  our  industrial  progress  may  be  retarded. 

Before  forming  any  conclusions  regarding  this  problem,  let  us  care- 
fully investigate  and  analyze  the  North  Carolina  tax  legislation  which 
pertains  to  stocks  and  investments. 

The  Law  on  the  Subject 

The  constitution  of  North  Carolina,  article  five,  section  three,  says 
that  "Laws  shall  be  passed,  taxing  by  a  uniform  rule,  all  moneys,  cred- 
its, investments  in  bonds,  stocks,  joint  stock  companies,  or  otherwise." 
The  Machinery  Act  of  1921  also  bears  on  this  subject  and  in  section 
forty,  subsection  twenty-one,  it  says  that  the  taxpayer  shall  list  all  of 
his  property  including  "Money,  investments,  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
shares  of  stock  in  incorporated  companies  which  are  not  taxed  through 
the  corporation  itself."  And  in  the  same  Revenue  Act  of  1921,  section 
four,  it  says  that  "Individual  stockholders  in  any  corporation,  joint 
stock  company,  limited  partnership,  or  company  paying  a  tax  on  its 
capital  stock  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  any  tax  on  said  stock  or  list 
the  same,  nor  shall  the  corporation  legally  holding  capital  stock  in 
other  corporations  upon  which  the  tax  has  been  paid  by  the  corpora- 
tion issuing  the  same  be  required  to  pay  any  tax  on  said  stock  or  list 
the  same."  This  constitutes  the  legislation  that  has  been  enacted  con- 
cerning the  taxing  of  corporation  securities  and  there  seems  to  be  some 
controversy  as  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  different  sections  of 

the   laws. 

The  Corporations  Pay  Four  Kinds  of  Tax 

To  decide  this  question  intelligently,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
taxes  are  imposed  upon  domestic  corporations  in  North  Carolina.  The 
state  has  four  main  corporation  taxes  at  present,  and  these  tax  laws  are 
inclusive.  First,  there  is  the  tax  on  organization  which  is  a  lump  sum 
for  all  corporations;  second,  the  annual  tax  of  continual  existence,  which 
is  commonly  called  the  franchise  tax;  third,  the  tax  on  profits  earned 
or  realized  in  any  manner,  which  is  called  the  income  tax;  and  fourth, 
there  is  the  tax  on  the  value  of  the  corporation,  including  the  market 
value  of  its  capital  stock,  its  good  will,  and  all  of  the  property  of  every 
character,   whether   tangible   or   intangible*.      These   laws   clearly   show 
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that  the  corporation  must  pay  a  tax  on  all  of  its  property  including  its 
capital  stock.  Nothing  of  any  value  at  all  escapes  taxation,  according 
to  the  above  laws.  The  people  that  claim  that  the  corporations  escape 
much  taxation  could  hardly  dispute  that  the  present  laws  leave  little  or 
nothing  untaxed. 

The  taxation  of  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  stockholders  is  the 
problem  which  is  to  be  solved.  Prominent  officials  of  the  state  do  not 
agree  on  the  matter  and  there  seems  to  be  much  argument  for  both 
sides   of   the   question. 

Those  who  contend  that  stock  held  by  individuals  should  be  taxed 
argue  that  the  Constitution  of  the  state  requires  that  all  corporation 
stock  held  by  individuals  should  be  taxed  as  is  stated  in  article  five, 
section  three.  They  are  firm  believers  in  the  letter  of  the  law  and  claim 
that  the  certificate  of  stock  is  personal  property  and  should  be  taxed  as 
such.  To  them  the  billion  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  securities  in  this 
state  are  tax-free  whereas  they  should  be  taxed.  They  also  contend 
that  the  Machinery  Act  of  1921  applies  only  to  the  stocks  of  corpora- 
tions which  are  not  taxed  through  the  corporation.  However  they  fail 
to  consider  that  all  corporations  in  North  Carolina  are  required  to  pay 
tax  on  all  of  their  capital  stock  and  other  property;  so  no  North  Caro- 
lina corporation  can  issue  stock  whose  taxes  are  not  paid  by  the  cor- 
poration   itself. 

Viewing  the  question  from  the  other  side,  the  upholders  contend 
that  the  Constitution  requires  all  property  to  be  taxed  only  once,  and 
that  the  same  property  shall  not  be  taxed  twice.  The  Machinery  Act 
of  1921  and  other  years  clearly  upholds  this  theory.  The  method  of 
taxation  lies  in  the  discretion  of  the  General  Assembly  and  it  is  justi- 
fied in  making  the  provision  in  the  Machinery  Act  which  taxes  the 
stock  at  its  source.  If  this  is  done,  the  letter  of  the  law  has  been  ful- 
filled. By  taxing  the  corporation  the  individual  stockholder  is  relieved 
of  the  trouble  of  listing  the  stock  and  the  state  taxation  department 
finds  it  much  easier  to  tax  the  stock  through  the  corporation  itself. 
If  the  stockholders  paid  tax,  those  individuals  living  out  of  the  state 
could  not  be  reached  and  this  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  other  tax- 
payers in  this  state.  Justice  and  equalization  are  important  factors 
in  taxation  and  without  them  our  tax  system  would  be  unsound. 

North  Carolina  is  not  the  only  state  that  has  adopted  this  single 
tax  legislation  concerning  corporation  stocks.  Every  state  in  the  Union, 
save  six,  has  adopted  similar  tax  legislation  and  the  results  have  been 
fairly  satisfactory.  The  six  states  that  differ  from  North  Carolina  have 
only  slight  modifications  in  their  tax  laws  and  none  of  them  openly 
advocates  the  "double  taxation"  system  proposed  by  some  in  this  state. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court  some 
weeks  ago  concerning  this   important  taxation  question.     Chief  Justice 
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Walter  Clark,  the  advocate  of  taxing  the  corporation  stock  held  by  in- 
dividuals and  the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  had  his  plan  defeated  by  the 
decision  of  Justices  Stacy,  Adams,  Walker,  and  Hoke.  The  decision 
was   as   follows : 

1.  "The  plaintiff,  Justice  Clark,  assumes  that  the  courts  can  levy 
the  tax  on  stocks,  but  this  is  not  the  power  of  the  court  but  that  of 
the  legislature.  The  courts  cannot  direct  the  course  of  the  legislature 
or  take  a  part  in  the  making  of  the  laws,  or  the  repealing  of  the  stat- 
utes. This  principle  must  be  applied  to  construing  the  statute  which 
the  plaintiff  attacks.     It  is  as  follows: 

'Individual  stockholders  in  a  corporation  or  company  paying  a  tax  on 
its  capital  stock  will  not  be  required  to  pay  any  tax  on  any  stock  or  list 
the  same,  nor  the  corporation  legally  holding  capital  stock  in  other  cor- 
porations upon  which  the  tax  has  been  paid  by  the  corporation  issuing 
the  same,  shall  be  required  to  pay  any  tax  on  said  stock  or  list  the 
same.' 

2.  "The  plaintiff  has  asked  the  court  to  compel  the  defendant  to  do 
an  act  which  he  is  forbidden  by  law  to  do.  The  plaintiff's  contention 
that  this  act  violates  the  constitution  cannot  help  him,  because  section 
three  of  article  five  of  the  Constitution  is  not  self-executing  and  re- 
quires legislation  to  tax  the  property. 

3.  "The  plaintiff  does  not  allege  a  breach  of  duty  by  the  defendant 
and  besides  that  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  defendant  are  to  an  ex- 
tent judicial  in  their  nature  and  the  courts  have  no  power  to  control  the 
exercise   of   judicial   discretion." 

We,  in  forming  our  opinion  of  this  important  question,  have  weighed 
the  evidence  and  argument,  and  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  weight 
of  evidence  seems  to  prove  that  the  corporation  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
the  stockholders  should  not  be  taxed.  Such  taxation  would  be  double 
taxation  and  that  would  be  inequitable  and  unjust  to  the  stockholders 
within  the  state. 

The  economic  significance  of  this  problem  is  worthy  of  note  as  it 
means  much  in  the  development  of  business  and  in  the  industrial  ex- 
pansion of  North  Carolina.  There  will  be  a  greater  incentive  for  out- 
side capital  to  come  into  our  state  to  be  invested  in  our  industrial  en- 
terprises. Moreover,  the  average  saver  and  investor  of  North  Carolina 
prefers  to  invest  at  home  if  the  return  from  his  capital  is  fair,  because 
he  takes  personal  pride  in  the  industrial  and  business  expansion  of  his 
native  state.  It  will  mean  that  our  industries  will  be  drawn  closer  to- 
gether by  common  ties  and  interests  and  that  North  Carolina  will  in  a 
short  time  stand  out  as  one  of  the  leading  industrial  states  of  the 
Nation. 
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On  December  20,  1922,  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  in 
Person  v.  Board  of  State  Tax  Commissioners  and  A.  D.  Watts,1  upheld 
the  statutory  provisions  exempting  stocks  in  North  Carolina  corporations 
from  taxation  where  such  stocks  were  already  taxed  through  the  cor- 
porations themselves.  The  case  is  primarily  concerned  with  methods  of 
legal  procedure,  and  the  court  was  not  presented  with  the  necessity  of 
determining  constitutional  questions.  Nevertheless  it  deemed  the  mat- 
ter of  such  paramount  importance,  since  "the  policy  adopted  by  the  leg- 
islature for  taxing  corporate  property  and  continued  with  minor  changes 
for  well  nigh  half  a  century"2  was  assailed,  as  to  merit  the  expression 
of  an  opinion.  The  court  proceeded  accordingly  to  settle  once  and  for 
all  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  exempting  corporate  stocks  from 
taxation  in  the  hands  of  individual  stockholders,  when  such  stocks  in 
domestic  companies  are  assessed  and  a  tax  paid  thereon  by  the  compa- 
nies themselves. 

The  constitutional  issues  involved  are  relatively  simple.  The  state 
Constitution  provides  '^that  laws  shall  be  passed  taxing  by  a  uniform 
rule,  all  moneys,  credits,  investments  in  bonds,  stocks,  joint-stock  com- 
panies, or  otherwise;  and  also,  all  real  and  personal  property,  accord- 
ing to  its  true  value  in  money."3  The  Machinery  Act  specifies  what 
shall  be  enumerated  in  the  tax  list  of  each  individual  taxpayer  and 
definitely  includes  "money,  investments,  stocks  and  bonds,  and  shares 
of  stock  in  incorporated  companies  which  are  not  taxed  through  the  cor- 
poration itself."4  The  Revenue  Act  of  1921  states:  "Individual  stock- 
holders in  any  corporation,  joint-stock  association,  limited  partnership, 
or  company  paying  a  tax  on  its  capital  stock  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  any  tax  on  said  stock  or  list  the  same,  nor  shall  corporations  legally 
holding  capital  stock  in  other  corporations  in  this  state,  upon  which  the 
tax  has  been  paid  by  the  corporation  issuing  the  same,  be  required  to 
pay  any  tax  on  said  stock  or  list  the  same."5     The  constitutional  ques- 


1  (1922)  184  N.  C.  499,  115  S.  E.  336.  The  scope  of  this  article  will  not  per- 
mit of  a  discussion  of  the  federal  taxes  affecting:  corporations.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  study  of  these  taxes  would  show  a  correspond- 
ingly heavier  tax  burden  resting  upon  corporate  investments. 

2  184   N.   C.   507. 

3  Const,  art.  5.  sec.  3. 

4  P.   L.   1921,   ch.   38.   sec.    40    (21). 

5  P.  L.  1921,  ch.  34.  sec.   4. 
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tion  was,  do  these  provisions  in  the  law  conform  to  the  mandate  laid 
down  in  the  Constitution?  The  court  decided  in  the  affirmative.6  The 
gist  of  its  utterance  is  found  in  the  following  quotation:  "The  purpose 
of  this  language  [that  of  the  statute]  was  to  exempt  from  taxation  in 
the  hands  of  individual  stockholders  certificates  of  stock  in  incor- 
porated companies,  where  the  state  had  already  exercised  the  right  to 
tax  such  stock  through  the  corporation  itself,  or  'at  its  source'  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  Manifestly,  so  far  as  the  constitutional  mandate  is 
concerned,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  legislature  impose  a  uniform 
tax  on  such  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  shareholders  or 
levy  and  collect  such  a  tax  through  the  corporation  itself.  The  method 
to  be  employed  is  one  involving  a  question  of  statecraft  to  be  determined 
by  the  legislature,  and  not  for  the  courts  to  decide.  Our  functions  are 
judicial,  and  we  have  no  power  to  levy  assessments  or  to  devise  a 
scheme  of  taxation."7 

Two  basic  theories  are  presented  in  the  case  concerning  the  taxation 
of  corporate  investments.  The  first  theory,  adhered  to  by  the  plaintiff 
and  Chief  Justice  Clark,  is  that  the  statutory  method  of  taxing  the 
shares  through  the  corporation  is  an  evasion  of  the  Constitution,  and 
that,  while  the  corporation  should  pay  a  tax  on  its  capital  stock,  the 
shareholders  also  should  list  and  pay  a  tax  on  their  certificates  of  stock, 
since  such  certificates  are  the  individual  property  of  the  stockholders  and 
are  separate  and  distinct  from  the  property  of  the  corporation.  The 
second  theory,  adhered  to  by  the  defendant  and  the  court,  is  that, 
while  in  a  restricted  sense  the  property  in  the  form  of  corporate  stocks 
owned  by  the  shareholders  is  distinct  from  the  property  owned  by  the 
corporation  as  a  legal  entity,  the  shares  of  stock  are  actually  returned 
for  taxation,  and  have  been  for  years,  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  cor- 
poration on  behalf  of  the  owners  and  the  tax  paid  by  the  company, 
the  situs  of  the  shares  for  taxation  being  changed  from  the  domicile  of 
the  owners  to  the  domicile  of  the  corporation;  that  all  shares  of  stock, 
owned  by  residents  and  non-residents  alike,  are  thus  subjected  to  the 
same  burden  of  taxation;  and  that  this  method  of  taxation  eradicates 
the   injustice  of  double  taxation. 

Since  the  plaintiff  and  Chief  Justice  Clark  in  upholding  the  first 
theory  allege  that  the  holders  of  corporate  stocks  escape  from  all  taxa- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  analyze  very  briefly  but  nevertheless  carefully 
the  existing  system  of  corporate  taxation  in  North  Carolina.  How  are 
North  Carolina  corporations  taxed?  What  kinds  of  taxes  are  they 
compelled  to  pay?  They  are  compelled  to  pay  four  different  kinds:  (1) 
an   incorporation  tax  or  fee;    (2)    an  annual  franchise  tax;    (3)    an   ad 


"Justice  Adams  wrote  the  leading  opinion.  Justice  Stacy  wrote  a  concur- 
ring opinion  in  which  Justices  Hoke  and  Walker  joined.  Chief  Justice  Clark 
wrote  a   vigorous  dissenting  opinion. 

7  184  N.  C.   514. 
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valorem  tax  on  real  and  personal  property,  including  the  capital  stock, 
good  will,  choses  in  action  and  all  other  property  of  every  sort,  whether 
tangible  or  intangible;  and  (4)  an  income  tax  on  net  corporate  incomes. 

The  incorporation  tax  is  a  fee  which  must  be  paid  in  securing  a 
certificate  of  incorporation  from  the  state.8  It  is  often  called  an  or- 
ganization or  charter  tax.  When  a  certain  number  of  individuals  desire 
to  do  business  in  a  corporate  capacity,  they  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  a  charter,  and  are  required  to  pay  forty  cents  for  each  $1,000 
of  the  total  amount  of  authorized  capital  stock.  In  no  case  may  the 
amount  be  less  than  $40.  Likewise,  the  same  rate  applies  after  incor- 
poration when  there  are  increases  made  in  the  capital  stock.  If  the 
certificate  is  amended  for  other  reasons  such  as  changing  the  name  of 
the  company  or  the  nature  of  the  business  or  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  par  value  or  number  of  the  shares,  $40  must  be  paid.  In  case  of  a 
change  of  the  principal  place  of  business  or  in  case  of  dissolution,  a  fee 
of  $5  is  required. 

In  addition  to  the  organization  tax,  there  is  an  annual  franchise  tax 
on  domestic  corporations.9  This  is  one-tenth  of  one  percent  assessed 
upon  the  subscribed  or  issued  and  outstanding  capital  stock.  In  no  case 
is  the  amount  to  be  less  than  $10.  This  tax  is  a  state  tax  in  contra- 
distinction to  county,  town  or  city  taxes  and  is  levied  and  paid  every 
year.  It  is  a  general  and  not  a  specific  tax,  and  must  not  be  confused 
with  specific  franchise  taxes  imposed  on  banks,  railroads,  express,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies,  insurance  companies  and  certain  other 
enterprises. 

Moreover,  North  Carolina  corporations  are  taxed  on  the  value  of 
their  property  including  their  capital  stock,  good  will  and  all  other  in- 
tangible values.  In  so  far  as  the  real  and  personal  property  is  con- 
cerned, this  tax  is  like  any  other  ad  valorem  tax,  and  is  assessed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  tax  on  the  real  and  personal  property  of  individuals 
and  partnerships.  The  property  is  listed  by  the  president,  cashier, 
treasurer  or  some  other  person  delegated  by  the  corporation  to  act  in 
this  capacity,10  and  is  placed  on  the  tax  books  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  other  property. 

With  regard  to  the  assessment  of  capital  stock  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  quite  different.11  The  law  requires  the  president,  chairman  or 
treasurer  of  every  corporation  to  report  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Revenue  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year:  the  total 
authorized    capital    stock,    the    total    number    of    shares    authorized,    the 


8C.  S.  ch.  22,  sec.  1218. 

9  P.  L.   1921,  ch.  34,  sec.   82. 

10  P.   L.   1921,  ch.  38,  sec.  31. 
nP.  L.  1921,  ch.  38,  sec.  43,  46. 
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number  of  shares  issued,  the  par  value  of  each  share,  the  amount  of 
capital  stock  paid  in,  the  amount  of  capital  stock  on  which  dividends 
have  been  paid  with  the  date  and  amount  of  each  dividend,  the  highest 
price  of  sales  of  stock  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  May,  the 
highest  price  during  the  year,  and  the  average  price  during  the  year. 
The  officer  making  the  report  estimates  and  appraises  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  at  its  actual  cash  value  on  the  first  day  of  May,  "after 
deducting  therefrom  the  assessed  value  of  all  real  and  personal  estate 
upon  which  the  corporation  pays  a  tax,  and  the  value  of  shares  of  stock 
legally  held  and  owned  by  such  corporation  in  other  corporations  incor- 
porated in  this  state  and  paying  taxes  on  its  capital  stock  in  this  state, 
as  indicated  or  measured  by  the  amount  of  profits  made,  either  declared 
in  dividends  or  carried  into  the  surplus  or  sinking  fund."12  Every  cor- 
poration may  also  deduct  from  its  capital  stock,  surplus  and  undivided 
profits,  its  actual  investment  in  the  bonds  of  this  state,  the  bonds  of  the 
United  States  and  the  bonds  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  Banks  and  Joint 
Stock  Land  Banks. 

When  this  report  is  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  the  Com- 
missioner has  the  power,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  appraisement  and 
valuation,  to  revise  the  valuation,  the  corporation  having  the  right  of  a 
hearing  and  an  appeal  to  the  courts.  The  Commissioner  then  certifies 
the  taxable  value  of  the  capital  stock,  or  rather  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
cess over  the  deductions,  to  the  registrar  of  deeds  in  the  county  where 
the  principal  office  of  the  company  is  located,  and  the  amount  is  added 
to  the  listed  value  of  the  corporation's  real  and  personal  property  under 
the  name  of  the  corporate  excess,  and  is  assessed  at  the  same  rate  as 
other  local  property.  Since  "no  tax  on  any  property  in  this  state  shall 
be  levied  for  any  of  the  uses  of  the  state  government,"13  the  ad  valorem 
tax  on  corporations,  including  the  capital  stock,  is  strictly  a  local  tax 
and  not  a  state  tax,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  varies  with  the  several 
local  subdivisions  of  the  state  government. 

Finally,  incorporated  concerns  in  North  Carolina  are  compelled  to 
pay  an  income  tax  on  their  net  corporate  income.14  This  tax  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921  and  was  to  apply  to  incomes  re- 
ceived during  1921,  such  tax  to  be  paid  in  1922.  The  tax  is  levied  at  a 
flat  rate  of  three  percent  on  the  entire  net  corporate  income.  By  net 
corporate  income  is  meant  the  gross  income  minus  deductions  allowed. 
The  allowable  deductions  are:  wages  of  employees  and  salaries  of  of- 
ficers; rentals;  interest  paid  on  indebtedness;  taxes  for  the  income  year, 
except  local  taxes  of  a  kind  tending  to  increase  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty assessed;  dividends  from  corporations  paying  an  income  tax  in  the 


12  P.  L.  1921,  ch.  38,  sec.  43. 
laP.  L.  1921,  ch.  34,  sec.  3. 
UP.  L.  1921,  ch.  34,  art.  2,  3,  4 ;  P.  L.,  Ex.  Sess.  1921,  ch.  102. 
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state;  losses  incurred,  if  uncompensated  by  insurance;  bad  debts 
cbarged  off;  charges  for  depreciation  and  depletion;  reserves  for  con- 
tingent liabilities;  and  contributions  to  charitable  organizations.  There 
are  no  further  exemptions  permitted,  such  as  personal  exemptions  in  the 
case  of  individuals.  Corporations  with  less  than  $1,000  net  income  are 
not  required  to  make  a  return.  Dividends  distributed  by  incorporated 
companies  after  they  have  paid  the  flat  rate  of  three  percent  on  their 
net  income  are  not  taxable  as  personal  income  in  the  hands  of  stock- 
holders. 

Since  domestic  corporations  in  North  Carolina  are  amenable  to 
four  different  forms  of  taxation  under  the  existing  system  of  corporate 
taxation,  it  does  not  seem  quite  consistent  to  argue  as  do  Chief  Justice 
Clark  and  the  plaintiff  that  corporate  stocks  held  by  individual  share- 
holders escape  from  all  taxation.  Even  though  the  shareholders  are  not 
directly  taxed,  they  can  not  be  considered  as  occupying  a  totally  tax- 
free  status,  since  the  corporations  have  paid  their  taxes  for  them  and 
since  the  amounts  paid  would  otherwise  have  come  to  them  had  the  state 
not  levied  upon  the  corporations. 

But  to  get  back  more  specifically  to  the  points  at  issue,  what  are  the 
advantages  of  exempting  stocks  in  North  Carolina  corporations  when 
such  stocks  have  been  taxed  through  the  companies  themselves?  The 
advantages  are:  (1)  that  the  exemption  conforms  to  the  state's  perma- 
nent policy  in  taxing  corporate  property;  (2)  that  it  is  in  accord  with 
the  policy  of  other  states;  (3)  that  it  restrains  stockholders  from  dodg- 
ing taxation  through  failure  to  list  their  shares  (4)  that  it  provides  for 
the  taxation  of  resident  and  non-resident  stockholders  alike;  (5)  that 
it  makes  possible  a  saving  in  the  costs  of  tax  collection;  (6)  that  it 
stimulates  the  permanent  investment  of  capital  in  the  state;  and  (7) 
that  it  prevents  double  taxation. 

That  the  statutory  method  of  taxing  stocks  through  the  incorpora- 
ted enterprises  themselves  conforms  to  the  state's  permanent  policy  in 
taxing  corporate  property  is  easy  to  prove.  Even  Chief  Justice  Clark 
himself  admits  that  the  policy  dates  back  to  1887.  He  says:  "The  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge  exempting  any  stocks  from  taxation  introduced  in 
1887  was  gradually  made  broader,  until,  by  the  act  of  1919,  it  was  made 
to  exempt  the  stock  of  all  corporations  chartered  in  this  state,  or  when- 
ever two-thirds  of  their  property,  though  chartered  in  other  states,  was 
taxed  in  this  state."15     For  a  short  time  prior  to  1887,  or  from  1873  to 


15  184  N.  C.  525. 
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1887,  the  policy  was  somewhat  different.16  During  this  period,  stocks 
in  the  hands  of  individual  shareholders  were  taxed  as  personal  prop- 
erty. But  prior  to  1873,  and  even  as  far  back  as  1860,  the  method  of 
taxing  stocks  was  the  same  as  at  present.  Thus,  the  statute  exempting 
stocks  taxed  through  the  corporations  is  in  conformity  with  the  state's 
policy  followed  continuously  for  sixty-three  years  with  the  exception  of 
about  fourteen  years  between  1873  and  1887. 

The  policy  of  taxing  stocks  through  the  companies  issuing  them  is  in 
accord  with  the  policy  of  other  states.  While  the  constitutional  require- 
ments are  somewhat  different  in  many  cases,  yet  there  are  more  than 
forty  states  which  follow  the  same  policy  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  has  followed.17  Professor  Seligman  says:  "In  some 
states  the  tax  on  the  corporation  is  declared  to  be  a  tax  on  the  shares, 
which  are  accordingly  exempted  from  assessment.  Thus  in  California, 
the  statute  declares  that  shares  of  stock  possess  no  intrinsic  value  over 
and  above  the  actual  value  of  the  property  of  the  corporation  for 
which  they  stand  and  that  to  tax  both  corporation  and  shareholder  is 
double  taxation.  In  Arizona,  we  find  exactly  similar  language  used. 
In  most  of  the  other  commonwealths,  also,  shares  of  stock  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  are  exempt  when  the  corporation  itself  is  taxed."18 
Judge  Stacy,  in  his  concurring  opinion,  says:  "So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  no  state  in  the  American  Union  has  adopted  and  car- 
ried into  actual  practice  the  policy  advocated  by  the  plaintiff  in  this 
suit."19  Consequently,  North  Carolina's  system  of  taxing  corporate 
shares  parallels  essentially  the  systems  adopted  in  other  states. 

The  statute  collecting  the  tax  on  stocks  from  the  corporation  re- 
strains individual  shareholders  from  evading  taxation  through  failure 
to  list  their  holdings  as  personal  property.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
the  state  were  to  change  front  and  require  all  individuals  to  list  their 
certificates  of  stock.  What  would  happen?  There  would  be  a  multi- 
tude of  investors  who  would  simply  fail  to  list.     It  is  a  matter  of  com- 


10  For  example,  the  act  of  1873  required  the  individual  stockholder  to  list 
"stocks  in  national,  state  and  private  banks,  and  stock  in  any  incorporated  com- 
pany or  joint-stock  association,  and  their  estimated  value."  P.  L.  1873-74,  ch. 
133,  sec.  9  (6).  This  policy  was  continued  with  modifications  until  1887,  as 
reference  to  the  various  acts  will  show.  But  back  of  1873,  the  statutes  Indicate 
that  stocks  were  taxed  through  the  corporations  themselves.  For  instance,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  1860,  "the  stock  or  interest  held  by  individuals  in  all  cor- 
porations, excepting  banks,  shall  not  be  listed  or  assessed  among  the  individual 
property  of  the  stockholder,  but  shall  be  listed  by  the  corporation,  and  the  cor- 
poration shall  pay  the  tax  thereon"."  P.  L.  1860-61,  Second  Ex.  Sess.  ch.  31,  sec. 
5.  According  to  the  act  of  1868,  the  tax  list  shall  contain  "stocks  in  any  in- 
corporated company  or  joint-stock  association,  and  their  estimated  value,  but 
the  stock  shall  not  be  taxed  if  the  .  .  .  company  pays  a  tax."  P.  L.  1868-69, 
ch.  74,  sec.  12  (6). 

17  For  an  enumeration  of  the  states,  see  Justice  Stacy's  concurring  opinion, 
184  N.  C.  518.  Likewise,  there  is  an  enumeration  of  the  states  in  The  North 
Carolina  Corporation  Code,  Atlanta,  1922.  p.  501. 

"Seligman,  Edwin  R.  A.,  Essays  in  Taxation,  Ninth  Edition,  1921,  p.  298. 

10  184   N.   C.   518. 
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mon  notoriety  that  taxpayers  have  no  qualms  in  evading  taxes  on  per- 
sonal property.  It  is  always  extremely  difficult  to  get  mortgages,  savings 
and  other  intangibles  on  the  tax  books  and  even  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty is  hard  to  find;  and  when  found  it  is  seldom  given  in  at  anything 
like  its  real  value  in  money.  When  the  state,  therefore,  assesses  the 
stock  and  collects  the  tax  from  the  corporation  rather  than  from  the  in- 
dividual owners,  the  door  to  the  evasion  of  taxes  on  personal  property 
in  the  form  of  corporate  securities  is  closed,  the  state  is  able  to  realize 
its  full  revenue,  and  investors  are  placed  under  a  more  equitable  scheme 
of  taxation. 

The  legislative  method  of  exempting  stocks  when  the  tax  is  paid  by 
the  companies  provides  for  the  taxation  of  resident  and  non-resident 
stockholders  alike.  "No  state  can  levy  a  tax,  except  through  the  cor- 
poration itself,  on  shares  of  stock  in  the  hands  of  non-residents  of  the 
taxing  state,  for  such  property  is  beyond  its  jurisdiction."20  Unless 
the  tax  on  the  capital  stock  is  paid  by  the  issuing  concern,  non-resident 
holders  of  the  stock  escape  from  its  payment  entirely.  When  North 
Carolina  levies  a  tax  on  the  issued  and  outstanding  capital  stock  of  do- 
mestic corporations  or  on  corporate  property,  the  tax  is  collected  re- 
gardless of  where  the  holders  of  such  stock  may  reside.  If  the  shares 
were  not  taxed  in  this  manner,  the  state  would  lose  the  revenue  secured 
from  the  assessments  paid  by  the  corporation  on  the  certificates  of 
stock  owned  by  non-residents,  since  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  certi- 
ficates may  be  reached  at  all. 

North  Carolina's  policy  of  taxing  stocks  through  the  incorporated 
enterprises  themselves  makes  possible  a  saving  in  the  costs  of  tax  col- 
lection. One  of  the  important  considerations  concerning  every  tax  law 
is  the  administrative  cost  of  collecting  the  tax.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  more  expensive  and  complicated  the  machinery  for  collec- 
tion, the  more  undesirable  the  law.  This  principle  is  especially  applica- 
ble to  the  taxation  of  corporate  stocks.  When  the  corporation  rather 
than  the  stockholder  is  assessed  on  the  stock,  the  government  collects 
the  tax  at  its  source  and  avoids  the  great  expense  and  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting it  in  small  amounts  and  from  stockholders  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  state. 

The  taxation  of  stocks  through  the  corporations  issuing  them  stimu- 
lates the  permanent  investment  of  capital  in  the  state.  Generally  capi- 
tal under  modern  circumstances  seeks  investment  in  the  corporate  form 
of  organization.  If  such  capital  invested  in  corporations  in  North  Caro- 
lina "is  to  be  taxed  twice  in  the  same  jurisdiction  it  will  flee  from  the 
borders  of  the  state  and  seek  investment  under  fairer  and  more  favor- 
able laws."21     In  other  words,  just  as  long  as  more  than  forty  states 


20  184   N.   C.   519. 

21  184    N.    C.    519. 
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competing  with  North  Carolina  for  capital  investment  do  not  tax  capi- 
tal invested  in  corporate  enterprises  twice,  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina can  not  afford  to  tax  it  twice  if  it  would  retain  such  capital  for  the 
continuous  development  of  its  industrial  enterprises. 

Lastly,  the  law  assessing  corporate  stocks  through  the  company 
prevents  double  taxation.  When  the  state  levies  a  tax  on  the  corpora- 
tion's real  and  personal  property  and  in  addition  a  tax  on  the  corpor- 
ate excess,  corporate  property  has  been  fully  taxed  once  and  to  tax 
the  certificates  of  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  shareholders,  which  have 
value  only  as  the  taxed  property  of  the  corporation  has  value,  is  equiva- 
lent to  duplicate  taxation.  "If  the  corporation  be  required  to  pay  a 
tax  on  the  capital  stock  as  valued  under  the  statute,  and  the  sharehold- 
ers a  similar  tax  on  all  their  shares,  double  the  amount  of  money  or 
property  contributed  by  the  shareholders  is  thereby  taxed,  and  no  play 
upon  words  can  escape  the  logic  of  this  conclusion."22  To  quote  Pro- 
fessor Seligman  again:  "Is  it  permissible  to  tax  the  corporation  on 
its  property  and  again  on  its  capital  stock?  The  answer  from  the  eco- 
nomic standpoint  is  simple.  While  the  exact  relations  between  capital 
stock  and  property  are  more  fully  discussed  below,  it  is  clear,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  argument,  that  corporate  property  is  at  all  events  one 
of  the  elements  that  contribute  to  the  value  of  capital  stock.  If  this 
be  true,  to  tax  the  corporation  on  its  property  and  then  levy  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  its  stock  is  pro  tanto  duplicate  taxation  of  an  unjust 
character."23  While  the  author  is  discussing  the  taxation  of  the  cor- 
poration on  both  its  property  and  its  capital  stock  which  represents  its 
property,  the  doctrine  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  taxation  of  the 
corporation  on  its  property  and  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  share- 
holders. 

To  go  a  little  further  into  the  matter,  is  taxing  the  corporation, 
whether  on  property  or  income,  always  equivalent  to  taxing  the  share- 
holder?24 Or  may  the  corporation  tax  be  shifted  to  the  consumers  of 
the  corporation's  products  or  fall  on  the  original  stockholder  and  allow 
the  new  security  purchaser  to  go  tax  free?  The  answer  depends  upon 
the  system  of  taxation.  Sometimes  the  tax  can  be  shifted  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  when  this  can  be  done,  of  course,  the  shareholder  escapes 
entirely.  But  such  is  not  always  possible.  There  are  circumstances 
under  which  the  tax  cannot  be  shifted  to  the  consumer,  and  when  this 
occurs  the  taxation  of  the  corporation  is  the  taxation  of  the  stockhold- 
ers unless  the  tax  can  be  shifted  in  some  other  direction. 


22  184  N.  C.  508. 

23  Seligman,  Edwin  R.  A.,  Essays  in  Taxation,  Ninth  Edition.  1921,  pp.  109-110. 
21  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  important  question,  see  Seligman,  Edwin  R.  A., 

Essays  in  Taxation,   Ninth  Edition,    1921,   pp.    808.-11. 
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If  the  income  tax  is  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  income  taxation, 
falling  on  corporate  and  non-corporate  enterprises  alike,  it  is  impossible 
to  shift  the  tax.  Since  the  tax  affects  all  investments  in  the  same  man- 
ner, owners  of  stock  whose  return  is  reduced  by  the  tax  can  not  find 
non-taxable  securities  from  which  they  can  secure  the  original  rate  of 
return.  Consequently,  taxing  the  corporation  is  taxing  the  holder  of 
the  stock  and  to  tax  both  would  indeed  be  double  taxation.  But  if  the 
tax  is  only  partial  or  levied  on  a  few  types  of  enterprises,  the  tax  might 
be  shifted.  For  example,  if  the  stockholder  at  the  time  the  tax  is  im- 
posed attempts  to  sell  his  stock,  the  purchaser  will  discount  the  tax  in 
the  price  he  pays  and  will  really  buy  the  stock  tax-free.  But  since  the 
corporate  income  tax  in  North  Carolina  is  general  and  not  partial,  the 
tax  can  not  be  shifted  in  this  fashion,  because  all  corporate  enterprises 
are  subjected  to  the  same  tax.  Of  course  there  might  be  some  shifting 
in  comparison  with  individual  enterprises  and  partnerships,  since  they 
are  taxed  on  a  graduated  basis  up  to  $10,000,  or  some  shifting  in  com- 
parison with  tax-exempt  government  bonds;  but  otherwise,  where  the 
state  taxes  corporate  income,  it  taxes  the  shareholders  who  are  entitled 
to  that  income. 

The  same  general  conclusion  applies  to  the  property  tax.  Since 
the  property  tax  in  North  Carolina  is  levied  on  all  corporations  alike, 
or  rather  on  all  kinds  of  real  and  personal  property  alike,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  discount  the  corporation  tax  in  the  lower  market  value  of  the 
shares  of  stock.  Of  course  there  might  be  some  shifting  again  in  case 
of  tax-exempt  government  bonds.  Likewise,  there  might  be  some  shift- 
ing in  case  of  personal  property  or  investments  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals, since  such  property  is  very  difficult  to  find  and  still  more  dif- 
ficult to  get  on  the  tax  books  at  its  real  value.  But  in  general,  when 
the  local  sub-divisions  in  North  Carolina  tax  the  corporation's  property, 
real  and  personal,  including  the  corporate  excess,  they  tax  the  share- 
holder. Thus,  North  Carolina's  present  method  of  taxing  shares  of 
stock  conforms  to  sound  economic  principles  and  prevents  the  exist- 
ence of  double  taxation  in  the  state's  system  of  taxing  corporate  en- 
terprises. 

Since  these  are  the  advantages  of  taxing  stocks  through  the  cor- 
porations themselves,  what  are  the  alleged  disadvantages?  Or  to  put 
the  question  in  a  little  different  manner,  what  are  the  arguments  against 
the  state's  present  system  of  taxing  corporate  stocks?  The  arguments 
are:25  (1)  that  since  corporate  stocks  are  liable  as  personal  property 
for  inheritance  taxes,  they  should  be  liable  for  annual  property  taxes; 
(2)  that  such  stocks  are  "exempted  from  paying  their  fair  share,  or  any 


25  These  arguments  have  been  abstracted  and  summarized  by  the  author  of 
this  article  from  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Clark  and  from  the  con- 
tentions of  the  plaintiff  as  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
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share,  of  the  burden  of  carrying  on  the  government;"  (3)  that  the  cor- 
poration and  the  shareholders  are  separate  and  distinct  legal  entities 
and  should  be  taxed  as  such;  (4)  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  ex- 
empting stocks  levied  on  through  the  company  itself  than  bonds;  (5) 
that  existing  taxes  on  corporations  do  not  justify  the  exemption  of 
stocks;  (6)  that  stocks  are  idle  capital  and  should  be  taxed  on  account 
of  their  unproductiveness;  and  (7)  that  taxing  both  the  stockholder 
and  the  company  is  not  double  taxation. 

The  argument  that  corporate  stocks  occupy  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  annual  taxes  as  with  regard  to  inheritance  taxes  can  be  an- 
swered without  very  much  difficulty.  It  is  true  that  the  state  levies  in- 
heritance taxes  directly  on  stocks  in  the  hands  of  shareholders,  or  rather 
when  such  stocks  pass  into  the  hands  of  inheritors,  but  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  levy  on  such  stocks  for  annual  or  current  needs.  The 
inheritance  tax  is  a  levy  on  the  privilege  of  inheritance,  falling  upon  the 
inheritor  and  is  paid  once  and  for  all.  It  does  not  concern  the  corpora- 
tion in  any  manner  whatsoever.  But  annual  taxes  do  concern  the  cor- 
poration. They  are  assessed  on  the  income  and  the  value  of  the  cor- 
porate property  plus  the  value  of  the  corporate  stock.  Since  the  state 
collects  nothing  from  incorporated  companies  in  the  form  of  inheritance 
taxes,  it  is  justified  in  collecting  such  taxes  from  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased shareholders.  Since  it  does  collect  from  such  companies  in  the 
form  of  annual  taxes,  it  is  not  justified  in  collecting  again  from  the 
shareholders. 

In  addition  to  the  argument  that  corporate  stocks  should  be  liable 
to  annual  as  well  as  inheritance  taxes,  there  is  the  contention  that  such 
stocks  escape  from  their  "fair  share  or  any  share"  of  the  burden  of 
taxation.  Is  this  contention  valid?  To  answer  that  question  it  is  neces- 
sary to  refer  again  to  the  existing  system  of  corporate  taxation.  How 
can  it  be  argued  that  stocks  escape  from  any  or  all  taxation  when  there 
are  four  different  kinds  of  taxes  on  corporations,  three  of  which  are  an- 
nual taxes,  taking  large  amounts  of  money  which  would  otherwise  go 
to  the  stockholders?  While  stockholders  are  not  taxed  directly,  never- 
theless they  are  taxed  indirectly,  the  state  collecting  from  them  at  the 
source  through  the  companies  whose  stock  they  own. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  three  of  the  taxes  levied  on  corpora- 
tions are  state  taxes  and  the  other  is  a  local  tax.  The  incorporation  tax 
is  assessed  at  the  inception  of  the  company  and  is  paid  once  and  for  all. 
The  state  treasurry  collected  from  this  source  during  the  fiscal  year 
from  July  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922,  the  sum  of  J?64,107.50.-6  The  fran- 
chise tax  is  an  annual  tax  and  is  imposed  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
business.     The  state  collected  from  this  tax  during  the  fiscal  year  just 


-°  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  North  Carolina  Dec,  1921,  to  July,  1922,  p.  13. 
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mentioned  the  total  of  $586,658.74.  This  amount  is  exclusive  of  the 
$870,583.61  collected  from  special  privilege  and  license  taxes  and  gross 
receipts  taxes  on  insurance  companies,  sleeping  car  companies,  express 
companies,  and  telephone  and  telegraph  companies.  As  to  the  three 
percent  corporate  income  tax,  there  are  no  available  figures,  for  the 
treasurer's  report  makes  no  distinction  between  corporate  and  non- 
corporate incomes;  but  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  amount  would 
be  rather  large  due  to  the  very  nature  of  the  tax  and  to  the  volume  of 
corporate  income  in  recent  times. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  the  franchise  taxes  are  insignificant  in  amount, 
and  that  on  such  grounds  stocks  taxed  through  the  companies  them- 
selves should  not  be  exempted.  While  this  contention  standing  alone 
has  some  merit,  it  must  be  remembered  that  almost  $600,000,  exclusive 
of  the  amount  secured  from  special  license  taxes  and  taxes  on  gross 
receipts,  is  worth  some  consideration  and  that  such  taxes  are  only  a 
part  of  the  scheme  of  state  taxation.  When  the  corporate  income  tax 
is  added,  there  is  a  different  story  to  tell.  Since  the  latter  tax  is  based 
upon  a  higher  rate  than  the  personal  income  tax,  there  is  a  heavier  tax 
burden  upon  corporate  enterprises  than  upon  individuals  and  partner- 
ships. As  illustrative  of  this  point,  suppose  A  invests  $200,000  in  a  sin- 
gle enterprise  or  a  partnership,  and  B  the  same  amount  in  a  corpora- 
tion. Again,  suppose  each  of  them  receives  $20,000  net  annual  income 
from  their  respective  investments.  Under  the  income  tax  law,  they  are 
entitled,  if  married,  to  a  personal  exemption  of  $2,000.  Assuming  that 
they  both  are  married,  what  taxes  would  they  pay  into  the  state 
treasury?  A  would  pay  $415,  calculated  on  $18,000  net  income  at  a  rate 
of  from  one  to  three  percent  up  to  $10,000  and  three  percent  on  all 
over  that  amount;  while  B  (through  his  corporation  of  course)  would 
pay  $740,  calculated  at  the  rate  of  three  percent  on  $18,000  plus  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  as  a  franchise  tax  on  the  issued  and  outstanding 
capital  stock  of  $200,000.  Consequently,  instead  of  investors  in  corpor- 
ate stocks  escaping  their  share  of  state  taxation,  they  really  carry  a 
heavier  tax  burden  than  investors  in  single  enterprises  and  partner- 
ships. 

Furthermore,  the  owners  of  corporate  shares  do  not  escape  their 
share  of  local  taxation.  The  fourth  tax  levied  on  corporations  is  the 
ad  valorem  tax.  Since  this  is  strictly  a  local  tax,  incorporated  concerns 
and  single  enterprises  and  partnerships  are  treated  exactly  alike,  with 
the  exception  of  the  method  of  appraising  the  value  of  the  capital  stock. 
As  already  explained,  the  capital  stock  is  valued  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation  so  as  to  get  at  the  amount  of  the  corporate  excess  over  the 
corporation's  real  and  personal  property,  and  on  this  every  company 
pays  an  additional  tax.  In  this  way  every  item  of  corporate  property 
is  subjected  to  county  and  municipal  taxation. 
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But  it  is  argued  that  the  amount  of  the  corporate  excess  is  very 
small.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise?  Is  not  the  value  of  a  corporation 
determined  largely  by  its  real  and  personal  property?  Out  of  the  total 
of  $3,156,243,202  taxable  property  in  North  Corolina  in  1920,  land  In- 
cluding mineral  and  timber  land  represented  $1,159,224,472;  town  real 
estate  $541,764,591;  personal  property  $644,986,221;  railroads,  telegraph, 
telephone,  street  railway,  and  other  corporations  exercising  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  $245,660,780;  bank  and  building  and  loan  stock  $24,031,- 
456;  corporation  excess  $49,140,854;  and  real  and  personal  property 
of  domestic  corporations  $508,458,435. -7  Out  of  the  total,  corporate 
property  represents  about  $828,000,000,  or  more  than  one-fourth;  and 
while  the  corporate  excess  is  rather  small,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
North  Carolina  corporations,  along  with  individual  enterprises  and 
partnerships,  pay  their  full  measure  of  local  taxation,  provided  the  ad- 
ministrative officers  of  North  Carolina's  tax  system  are  efficient  in  the 
performance  of  their  fiscal  duties. 

There  is  not  only  the  argument  that  corporate  shares  escape  from 
all  taxation,  but  there  is  also  the  argument  that  the  corporation  and  the 
stockholders  are  separate  legal  entities  and  should  be  taxed  as  such. 
While  they  may  be  separate  and  distinct  entities  legally,  they  certainly 
are  not  separate  and  distinct  entities  economically.  A  certificate  of 
stock  is  simply  an  evidence  of  the  holder's  interest  in  the  company's 
property.  Aside  from  the  property  it  has  no  value.  "The  value  of  all 
the  property  owned  by  a  corporation,  of  whatever  kind,  including  its 
franchise,  is  the  true  and  fair  measure  of  the  value  of  all  its  stock."28 
As  Chief  Justice  Chase  once  pointed  out:  "How  can  a  man's  shares  of 
any  property  be  the  subject  of  valuation  at  all,  if  not  with  reference  to 
the  amount  and  productiveness  of  the  property  of  which  they  are  a  part? 
What  value  can  they  have  except  that  given  by  that  amount  and  that 
productiveness?  A  certificate  of  the  title  to  a  share  is  not  a  share. 
It  is  evidence  of  the  shareholder's  interest.  His  interest  may  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  transfer  of  the  certificate;  but  it  is  not  the  certificate  that 
is  valued  when  the  worth  of  the  share  is  estimated  ...  It  is  the 
property  which  it   represents   that   is   valued."29 

Since  stocks  have  value  only  as  the  corporate  property  has  value, 
how  is  it  possible  to  justify  the  taxation  of  both  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct things?  When  both  are  taxed  there  is  a  clear  violation  of  eco- 
nomic   principles.     There    is    no    other    valid    conclusion.      If   the   state 


27  Report  of  State  Commissioner  of  Revenue  of  North  Carolina,  1921,  p.  4-16. 
The  figures  for  1921  and  1922  are  not  available.  While  the  author  of  this  article 
tried  to  secure  more  recent  figures  both  as  to  the  value  of  taxable  property  and 
the  income  tax,  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue  was  not  able  to  supply  them. 

28  184  N.   C.  515. 

251  Dissenting,  in  Van  Allen  v.  Assessors  (1866)  70  U.  S.  (3  Wall)  598,  18  L. 
Ed.  229.     Cited  in  Chief  Justice  Clark's  dissenting  opinion. 
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through  its  various  local  subdivisions  taxes  corporations  on  about  $828,- 
000,000  worth  of  property  and  then  turns  around  and  requires  the 
stockholders  to  list  their  shares  and  pay  a  tax  thereon,  double  the 
amount  of  actual  property  is  levied  on  and  investors  in  corporate  en- 
terprises carry  twice  the  tax  burden  that  is  carried  by  investors  in  part- 
nerships and  individual  enterprises.  While  without  doubt  the  state  has 
the  power  to  tax  both  the  corporation  and  the  shareholders,  since  it 
creates  the  corporation  and  determines  the  scope  of  its  operations  and 
the  liabilities  of  its  members,  nevertheless  such  taxation  would  be  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  very  economic  nature  of  corporate  organization. 

Then,  there  is  the  argument  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  ex- 
empting stocks  assessed  through  the  incorporated  concern  itself  than 
bonds.  This  contention  is  valid.  While  corporations  are  allowed  to 
deduct  current  indebtedness  in  fixing  the  tax  value  of  solvent  credits, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  deduct  outstanding  bonds.  If,  for  example,  a 
corporation  has  $100,000  worth  of  taxable  real  and  personal  property 
and  this  property  is  covered  by  a  capitalization  of  $50,000  in  stock  and 
$50,000  in  bonds,  it  is  taxed  on  $100,000,  not  on  $50,000.  In  other 
words,  the  company  is  assessed  on  its  property  or  assets  purchased 
through  the  issuance  of  bonds  as  well  as  through  the  issuance  of  stock. 
When  bondholders  are  required  to  list  their  bonds  as  personal  property 
and  pay  a  tax  thereon,  the  same  capital  is  taxed  twice.  Since  this  is 
the  case  under  the  law  of  North  Carolina,  there  is  double  taxation  just 
the  same  as  there  would  be  if  stocks  were  taxed  in  the  hands  of  the 
shareholders.  To  be  consistent  and  conform  to  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples, we  should  exempt  both  bonds  and  stocks  in  the  hands  of  in- 
vestors from  taxation."30 

Just  as  it  is  argued  that  there  is  no  more  basis  for  exempting  bonds 
than  stock,  so  also  it  is  argued  that  existing  taxes  on  corporations  do 
not  justify  the  exemption  of  stocks.  Chief  Justice  Clark  says:  "They 
[corporations]  pay,  and  should  pay,  on  their  property,  but  in  doing  so 
there  is  no  reason  why  those  to  whom  they  sell  their  stocks,  and  whose 
money  they  receive  in  exchange,  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  on 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  these  corporations."31  Is  this  a  sound  conclu- 
sion? It  would  hardly  seem  so  if  the  concept  of  justice  is  to  find  lodg- 
ment in  the  scheme  of  taxation.  The  cardinal  doctrine  back  of  every 
tax  system  is  equity.  Unless  tax  laws  are  equitable,  they  are  indefen- 
sible. In  attempting  to  uphold  the  assessment  of  corporate  stocks  as 
personal  property,  existing  taxes  on  the  corporation  which  ultimately 
rest  on  those  stocks  can  not  be  entirely  ignored.     Since,  as  has  already 


30  For  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  this  point,  see  chapters  6,  7,  8,  Seligman. 
Edwin  R.  A.,  Essays  in  Taxation,  Ninth  Edition,  1921.  On  page  315,  he  says: 
"Where  the  corporate  stock  or  property  is  taxed,  the  shareholder  should  be  ex- 
empt.    If  corporate  loans  are.  taxed,  the  bondholder  should  be  exempt." 

31  184   N.   C.   522. 
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been  shown,  investors  in  corporate  enterprises  really  bear  a  heavier  tax 
burden  than  investors  in  individual  enterprises  and  partnerships,  cor- 
porate shares  already  pay  their  full  measure  of  taxation  through  the 
companies  themselves,  and  to  contend  that  existing  taxation  does  not 
justify  the  exemption  of  stocks  is  equivalent  to  denying  the  need  for 
justice  in  the  state's  system  of  raising  revenue. 

Furthermore,  it  is  alleged  that  corporate  stocks  are  "idle  capital, 
whose  owners  do  nothing  for  the  public  welfare,  but  simply  live  on 
that  which  comes  to  them  without  effort  as  coupon  clippers  or  dividend 
drawers."32  While  it  may  be  true  that  the  owners  of  stocks  as  individ- 
uals in  many  cases  are  unproductive  and  make  little  or  no  contribution 
to  the  public  welfare,  it  is  certainly  not  true  that  the  shares  themselves^ 
or  rather  the  capital  which  they  represent,  are  unproductive.  The  cor- 
poration is  the  most  efficient  type  of  business  organization  that  has 
arisen  in  modern  times.  It  enables  business  enterprisers  to  get  together 
large  amounts  of  capital  from  a  variety  of  sources  through  the  issuance 
of  transferable  shares.  These  transferable  shares  are  the  evidence  of 
property  interest  and  indicate  what  each  stockholder  has  contributed. 
While  they  in  and  of  themselves  produce  nothing,  the  economic  goods 
for  which  they  stand  are  productive,  and  to  affirm  that  they  represent 
idle  capital  and  should  be  taxed  for  their  alleged  idleness  is  to  misun- 
derstand  entirely   the  economic   significance   of   corporate   organization. 

Finally,  there  is  the  contention  that  the  taxation  of  both  the  stock- 
holder and  the  company  is  not  double  taxation.  As  proof  of  this  point, 
reference  is  made  to  a  multitude  of  court  decisions.  While  it  is  true 
that  numerous  court  decisions  have  held  either  that  double  taxation  is 
not  necessarily  unconstitutional,  or  that  there  is  no  double  taxation, 
because  of  the  distinct  legal  entities  involved,  in  taxing  both  the  cor- 
poration and  the  individual  shareholder,  yet  these  decisions  can  not  alter 
the  inevitable  economic  fact  that  such  taxation  actually  does  result  in 
taxing  the  same  assets  twice.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  reach  any 
other  conclusion  so  long  as  corporate  property  is  what  it  is.  While  it  is 
admitted  by  all  that  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  "neither  for- 
bids nor  requires"  double  taxation,  the  legislature  has  refrained  from 
levying  a  double  tax  on  both  the  corporation  and  the  stockholders,  and 
in  doing  so  has  perhaps  demonstrated  its  familiarity  with  the  principles 
of  public  finance  as  well  as  with  the  principles  of  economics. 

The  decision  upholding  the  present  method  of  taxing  stocks  in  North 
Carolina  corporations,  then,  is  sound.  By  exempting  corporate  shares, 
investors  in  corporate  enterprises  do  not  escape  all  taxation,  since  the 
enterprises  themselves  are  adequately  taxed  and  what  they  pay  ulti- 
mately comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  individual  owners  of  the  stock. 


32  184   N.   C.    526. 
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The  advantages  of  the  existing  system  are:  that  it  prevents  double  taxa- 
tion, stimulates  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  state,  makes  possible 
a  saving  in  tax  collection,  provides  for  the  taxation  of  resident  and 
non  resident  stockholders  alike,  restrains  stockholders  from  dodging 
taxation  through  failure  to  list  their  shares,  harmonizes  with  the  sys- 
tems in  other  states,  and  conforms  to  the  state's  permanent  policy  in 
taxing  corporate  property.  The  only  inconsistency  is  that  bonds  in  the 
hands  of  individual  bondholders  are  not  exempted,  since  the  corpora- 
tion is  taxed  on  the  property  or  assets  represented  by  bonds  as  well  as 
by  stocks.  In  general,  North  Carolina's  policy  of  taxing  corporate 
shares  is  a  sane  policy,  and,  unless  there  are  radical  changes  in  corpor- 
ate organization,  it  should  be  continued  by  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
the  future. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
principal  case  has  recently  been  adhered  to  as  a  basis  for  the  taxation 
of  cotton  held  by  co-operative  marketing  associations.33  Instead  of  re- 
quiring the  farmer  to  list  his  cotton,  the  tax  authorities  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  have  announced  that  the  cotton  must  be  listed  by  the 
co-operative  association.  The  grower's  certificate  of  sale  is  treated  in 
many  respects  like  a  share  of  stock,  and  it  is  held  that  to  tax  both  the 
farmer  on  his  certificate  and  the  association  on  its  cotton  in  storage 
would  be  double  taxation.  The  economic  consequences  of  this  change  in 
the  method  of  listing  cotton  for  taxation  will  deserve  study. — Reprinted 
from  The  North  Carolina  Law  Review,  Vol.  1,  No.  4. 


33  See  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  Tuesday,  May  8,  1923,  page  1,  column  4. 


LABOR,  CAPITAL,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

M.   A.   James,   Madison   County. 

All  working  people  might  be  logically  classed  as  labor  since  they 
exert  physical  and  mental  toil,  either  or  both;  but  we  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  think  that  all  people  who  work  for  money  belong  to  one 
class  and  all  who  work  with  money  belong  to  another.  Since  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  Labor  Unions  there  have  been  found  two 
classes  of  labor,  viz.:  skilled  and  unskilled,  or  organized  and  unorgan- 
ized. The  word  employer  is  given  to  the  capitalist  and  the  word  em- 
ployee to  the  laborer.  Both  these  classes  are  very  nearly  alike.  If 
you  strip  the  employer  and  the  employee  down  to  their  bare  anatomy 
you  will  find  that  they  are  creatures  made  in  the  image  of  the  same  God. 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  is  in  education,  clothing,  and 
money  In  fact,  almost  all  the  capitalists  were  at  one  time  employees.  In 
North  Carolina  as  in  other  states  there  has  grown  up  a  spirit  of  an- 
tagonism between  the  two  classes.  Both  the  employers  and  employees 
have  gotten  the  conception  that  it  is  their  duty  to  fight  each  other  and 
and  as  a  result  there  is  constant  war  between  these  two  classes.  When 
a  man  hires  himself  to  work  in  a  factory  or  any  other  industry  he  im- 
mediately classifies  himself  as  labor  since  he  has  a  market  price.  If  he 
works  hard  he  receives  his  three  dollars  per  day  or  if  he  does  little 
work  he  receives  the  same  amount.  There  is,  consequently,  little  incen- 
tive for  an  employee  to  exert  his  best  efforts.  The  employer,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  that  the  product  of  the  hired  laborer  is  not  suf- 
ficient return  for  the  price  paid  and  consequently  keeps  driving  at 
him  or,  as  Mr.  Leitch  expresses  it,  he  drives  while  the  worker  sulks. 
The  employee  thinks  that  the  employer  is  trying  to  make  every  cent  he 
can  from  him  regardless  of  everything,  and  the  employer  thinks  that 
the  laborer  is  trying  to  rob  him  of  everything  he  can.  So  long  as  this 
attitude  of  mind  exists  we  can  never  expect  to  see  the  era  of  tranquilli- 
ty dawn  between  employers  and  employees.  This  industrial  strife  af- 
fects not  only  the  two  contending  parties  but  also  a  third  party,  viz., 
the  public,  since  the  two  classes  hold  in  their  possession  practically  all 
the  necessities  of  life.  Since  the  public  comprises  all  classes,  it 
is  a  sacred  duty  of  the  state  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  the 
paramount  rights  of  the  public.  The  problem,  then,  that  stares  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  in  the  face  today  is:  to  inaugurate  a  new  re- 
lationship between  employers  and  employees. 

Strikes  in  North  Carolina  are  less  frequent  than  in  other  states  and 
sections,   due   largely    to    the    smaller    number    of    immigrants,    but    we 

[82] 
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have  strikes  and  very  violent  ones.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  strikes  that  we  have  had  and  to  give  the  consequences 
because  most  of  us  have  at  least  a  vague  remembrance  of  recent  strikes, 
such  as  the  textile  strike  in  Charlotte  or  the  textile  strike  at  Concord  or 
the  state  printers'  strike,  but  what  we  really  want  to  know  is  the  causes 
of  strikes  generally,  the  result  of  strikes  generally,  and  how  we  are  go- 
ing to  diminish  these  strikes.  The  causes  of  strikes,  as  has  already 
been  stated  in  part,  can  be  attributed  to  class  hatred,  that  is,  the  hatred 
that  exists  between  employers  and  employees,  when  the  employee 
thinks  that  the  employer  is  trying  to  use  him  as  a  mere  commodity  for 
the  employer's  own  benefit  without  care  for  the  employee's  health, 
strength,  or  comfort,  and  when  the  employer  thinks  that  the  employee 
is  trying  to  secure  his  pay  with  as  little  production  as  possible,  sorry 
production,  and  damage  to  machinery  and  general  equipment. 

What  are  the  results  of  strikes?  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we 
should  have  a  general  textile  strike  for  higher  wages  that  would  last  for 
sixty  days,  and  that  at  the  termination  of  this  time  the  employees 
should  gain  their  demands,  what  would  be  the  actual  result?  Would 
the  employees  win  at  the  cost  of  the  employers  alone?  Let  us  briefly 
diagnose  the  case.  If  the  employees  gain  an  increase  of  ten  percent 
in  wages  the  employers  are  certainly  not  going  to  lose  this  sum  paid 
in  wages  but  will,  on  the  other  hand,  raise  the  price  of  the  commodity 
produced  in  order  to  balance  the  increase  in  cost  production.  The 
cost  of  the  strike  must  be  borne,  therefore,  by  the  innocent,  non-par- 
ticipating public.  The  public  are  the  consumers  in  general.  They  were 
not  parties  in  the  quarrel  but  they  pay  the  full  cost  of  it.  As  the  em- 
ployees of  this  particular  industry  have  to  wear  the  cloth  they  manu- 
facture they  necessarily  have  to  pay  the  increased  price  due  to  their 
increased  wages.  When  the  employees  of  some  other  industry  feel  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  cloth  due  to  the  increase  of  wages  in  the  textile 
industry  they  feel  compelled  to  strike.  After  the  loss  of  several  weeks 
if  the  employees  of  this  industry  gain  their  demand  the  employer  will 
raise  the  price  of  the  commodity  at  least  as  far  as  business  competi- 
tion will  permit.  Other  industries  feel  the  rise  in  wages  and  prices  and 
thus  the  struggle  continues.  What  then  have  the  employees  of  the  first 
mentioned  textile  industry  gained?  It  is  true  that  they  gained  a  ten 
percent  increase  in  wages,  but  does  not  the  time  lost  during  the  strike 
plus  the  increased  price  of  the  commodity  which  they  must  wear,  plus 
the  increased  price  of  the  articles  produced  in  other  factories,  over- 
balance the  raise?  The  employers  do  not  win  or  lose,  the  employees 
have  gained  something  but  have  also  added  something  to  the  general 
cost  of  living.     And  the  public  in   the  end  has  to  pay  the  bill.     The 
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question  arises,  how  are  we  going  to  remedy  industrial  conditions  so 
that  this  hatred  and  strife  between  employers  and  employees  will  be 
diminished  and  if  possible  eliminated? 

Ways  and  Means 

In  the  first  place  the  employees  must  be  reasonably  assured  against 
the  dread  of  sickness,  unemployment,  poverty,  and  death  in  a  poor- 
house  for  themselves  and  their  families.  We  cannot  logically  suppose 
that  the  employee  will  ever  be  satisfied  so  long  as  he  may  shudder  at  the 
thought  that  his  family  may  perchance  suffer  from  want  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  necessities,  and  that  he  may  have  to  suffer  for  lack  of 
medical  attention  when  the  claws  of  disease  seize  him.  The  thought  of 
unemployment  also  causes  mental  disturbance.  So  long  as  conditions 
are  such  that  all  laboring  men  who  are  desirous  of  work  cannot  obtain 
it  twelve  months  out  of  the  year,  we  shall  never  see  the  laboring  element 
satisfied.  When  a  man  is  not  working  he  soon  spends  the  small  amount 
saved  when  he  was  working.  Last  summer  when  I  was  walking  down 
Broadway  in  Asheville  a  shabbily  dressed  man  stopped  me  and  asked 
for  enough  money  to  buy  a  lunch.  He  told  me  that  he  hadn't  had  any- 
thing to  eat  for  more  than  a  day.  I  asked  him  why  he  didn't  go  to 
work.  His  reply  was,  I  can't  find  work.  Hundreds  of  men  in  North 
Carolina  in  seasons  of  industrial  depression  daily  repeat  these  sorrow- 
ful words.  Think  of  the  men  with  families  to  support  without  any  guar- 
antee of  a  steady  job  and  assured  work!  No  wonder  the  laboring  ele- 
ment is  dissatisfied!  It  should  be  the  task  of  the  community  to  pro- 
vide some  kind  of  community  work  which  will  furnish  employment  for 
all  men  who  honestly  desire  to  work  and  who  cannot  otherwise  secure  a 
job.  If  the  community  or  state  will  do  this  it  will  be  found  that  such 
a  step  will  go  far  towards  tranquilizing,  to  say  the  least,  the  unemploy- 
ment element.  But  the  plan,  let  me  say,  must  not  destroy  the  laborers' 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  providential  care  of  himself  and 
his  own.     Here  is  a  splitting  of  differences  of  the  utmost  importance. 

If  we  wish  labor  to  be  satisfied  some  plan  must  be  devised  whereby 
when  illness  strikes,  the  laborer  can  feel  that  his  comfort  and  the  com- 
fort of  his  family  will  be  assured.  Health  insurance  seems  to  be  the 
best  plan  to  provide  against  the  distress  caused  by  illness  or  the  dread 
of  it.  A  very  slight  increase  of  wages  paid  by  capital  to  somebody 
appointed  in  each  industry  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  workers, 
and  an  almost  unnoticeable  decrease  in  the  wages  of  labor  would  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  workers.  The 
rate  of  insurance  would  necessarily  be  very  small  since  the  ultimate 
purpose  would  be  only  to  care  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  worker 
while  affiliated  with  that  industry. 
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Prof.  W.  J.  Matherly  has  stated  that  art  in  the  factories  proves  to 
be  a  powerful  humanizing  and  satisfying  factor.  Such  a  statement 
sounds  illogical  on  first  hearing  it  but  after  some  observation  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  very  reasonable  one.  It  looks  only 
reasonable  that  since  women  like  flowers  and  pictures  at  home  they 
would  also  like  them  at  the  factory.  All  of  you  who  have  noticed  that 
cotton  mill  at  Gibsonville  with  that  beautiful  floral  surrounding  will 
readily  admit  that  work  is  more  desirable  there  than  in  many  other 
factories  in  North  Carolina. 

Another  means  of  helping  labor  conditions  which  will  result  in 
partially  tranquilizing  that  element  is  to  supply  attractive  homes  for 
the  employees  and  their  families.  This  is  one  of  the  basic  duties  of  the 
employer,  but  if  the  employer  is  not  financially  able  it  then  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  state. 

Still  another  step  that  capital  might  wisely  and  profitably  take  to- 
ward diminishing  class  antagonism  is  to  contrive  an  increase  of  social 
opportunities.  It  would  be  less  expensive  for  the  employer  to  provide 
baseball  parks,  swimming  pools,  and  the  like,  than  to  have  to  raise  the 
wages  of  several  hundred  employees.  The  Carolina  Wood  and  Prod- 
ucts Company  at  Asheville  is  represented  each  year  by  a  good  baseball 
team,  and  there  is  a  spirit  manifested  among  the  workers  at  the  games 
as  loyal  as  we  find  in  the  games  of  any  of  our  institutions  of  learning. 
Social  functions,  I  believe,  diminish  class  antagonism,  and  the  abolition 
of  class  antagonism  lessens  the  likelihood  of  strikes. 

The  employee  must  not  only  receive  a  living  wage  but  must  receive 
a  wage  sufficient  to  permit  him  to  lay  something  by,  to  care  for  his 
family,  and  to  share  in  the  comforts,  joys,  and  recreations  of  life. 

Still  another  step  that  might  advantageously  be  taken  to  diminish 
class  antagonism  is  education.  Industrial  education  would  probably  be 
the  logical  kind.  What  our  people  really  suffer  from  today  is  igno- 
rance. Our  state  educational  law  compels  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years  to  attend  school,  but  this  law  is  easily 
evaded,  and  even  if  complied  with,  the  resultant  education  is  insuf- 
ficient to  prepare  a  man  to  enter  intelligently  a  vocation  which  neces- 
sarily demands  the  solving  of  intricate  industrial  problems.  It  appears 
that  our  State  Extension  Bureaus  ought  to  be  able  to  aid  in  large  meas- 
ure the  introduction  of  education  into  our  industrial  communities. 

The  Responsibility  of  Labor 

We  have  said  much  concerning  our  duty  to  labor.  I  believe  that  if 
these  steps  are  worked  out  they  will  aid  greatly  in  reducing  class  ani- 
mosity. Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  responsibility  of  labor. 
If  labor  is  to  receive  high  wages  and  comfortable  living  conditions  it 
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must  realize  that  a  large  quantity  and  a  good  quality  of  production  is 
necessary.  One  of  the  most  harmful  fallacies  of  labor  today  is  under- 
production. It  seems  that  labor  is  afraid  that  it  will  produce  more 
than  it  is  getting  paid  for  and  will  thereby  increase  the  wealth  and  pow- 
er of  capital.  Unless  labor  changes  its  attitude  we  cannot  expect 
that  capital  will  put  into  operation  many  of  the  steps  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  do  believe,  however,  that  as  capital  begins  actually  to  in- 
troduce these  plans  the  attitude  of  labor  will  begin  to  change. 

Labor,  however,  will  never  again  be  satisfied  with  just  a  wage.  The 
high  wages  during  the  war  made  possible  the  distribution  of  automo- 
biles and  many  other  middle-class  amusements.  Comforts  and  luxuries 
among  the  employees  have  created  in  their  hearts  burning  aspirations 
for  middle-class  comforts.  We  will  never  again  see  production  speeded 
up  until  the  employees  are  given  the  opportunity  to  gain  more  than  just 
their  wages.  In  what  way  is  this  opportunity  going  to  be  extended? 
Some  think  that  partnership  is  a  good  means,  that  is,  aiding  the  em- 
ployees to  buy  stock,  so  that  they  can  be  shareholders  in  the  corpora- 
tion with  which  they  are  affiliated.  This  would  undoubtedly  encour- 
age the  sharehplding  employees  to  turn  out  a  larger  production  and  a 
better  quality.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  extending  this  opportunity 
to  them  and  making  the  payments  easy.  Ford  has  put  this  system 
into  practice  and  time  has  shown  that  he  has  succeeded  better  in  hold- 
ing his  men  and  preventing  strikes  than  probably  any  other  industrial 
establishment  in  the  United  States.  Nobody  will  deny  the  prosperity  of 
the  Ford  establishment.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  such  a  step  in  North  Carolina.  It  would  be  difficult  for  average 
employees  to  save  money  enough  to  buy  shares  of  stock  sufficient  to  in- 
crease their  weekly  wages  in  any  effective  way.  Furthermore,  the  divi- 
dend periods  do  not  come  often  enough  to  encourage  the  average  em- 
ployee in  North  Carolina.  I  think  that  some  time  the  day  will  dawn 
for  partnership  in  the  industries  of  our  states;  but  not  until  the  indus- 
tries get  larger  and  the  employees  get  more  money  and  better  educa- 
tion is  that  day  likely  to  arrive. 

I  believe  that  the  Economy  Dividend  Plan  would  prove  successful 
in  North  Carolina  today.  This  plan  provides  that  there  shall  be  an 
increase  in  wages  based  on  the  efficiency  of  production.  For  instance, 
the  cost  unit  of  production  before  the  plan  goes  into  effect  will  be 
compared  with  the  cost  after  it  has  gone  into  effect.  If  there  has  been 
a  saving,  one-half  of  it  will  go  to  the  employees  and  the  other  half  to 
the  employer.  This  dividend  should  be  paid  every  two  weeks  in  order 
to  keep  the  employees  encouraged. 
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Such  a  plan  as  this  will  put  new  life  into  the  workers.  It  will  result 
in  the  greater  use  of  many  labor-saving  schemes,  because  the  employees 
know  that  they  will  get  one-half  of  all  the  savings.  It  will  encourage 
men  to  be  careful   and  present   instead  of  careless   and   absent. 

None  of  the  plans  that  have  been  mentioned  will  have  any  immediate 
effect  toward  eliminating  strikes.  In  fact,  there  is  no  panacea  that  will 
cure  all  these  ills.  There  are  going  to  be  some  strikes  as  long  as  there 
are  two  classes  in  the  industrial  world.  We  need  not  expect  to  see 
the  era  of  industrial  peace  so  long  as  men  differ  in  opinion  and  so  long 
as  hatred  exists  in  the  human  breast. 

The  Suffering  Public 

Just  as  it  is  a  duty  of  the  state  to  use  its  strongest  forces  to  pre- 
vent disputes  between  individuals,  so  is  it  its  duty  to  prevent  strikes. 
But  when  a  dispute  arises  between  individuals  the  state  assumes  the 
authority  to  compel  the  participants  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  court. 
When  a  dispute  occurs  between  capital  and  organized  labor,  how  is  the 
state  going  to  handle   the   problem? 

All  forms  of  voluntary  arbitration,  conciliation,  and  mediation  have 
failed  to  establish  industrial  peace.  Statistics  show  that  only  one  and 
one-tenth  percent  of  the  strikes  of  the  United  States  have  been  settled 
by  voluntary  means.  I  suppose  that  in  North  Carolina  approximately 
the  same  percent  would  hold. 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  the  only  plan  by  which  strikes  can  be 
justly  settled.  It  compels  the  parties  to  a  dispute  to  submit  their  con- 
tentions to  a  court  of  arbitration,  and  also  compels  them  to  accept  the 
award  that  is  made.  We  compel  arbitration  of  disputes  between  men, 
between  state  and  state,  between  individual  and  state,  but  disputes  be- 
tween a  corporation  and  its  employees  are  left  to  the  primitive  method 
of  barbaric  conflict.  If  two  men  of  Chapel  Hill  get  into  a  fight  they 
are  haled  into  court  and  tried  not  by  the  rule  of  force  but  under  the 
established  law  of  the  land.  If  it  be  right  to  compel  two  men  to  settle 
their  dispute  by  due  process  of  law  it  looks  only  reasonable  that  it  is 
right  to  compel  an  organized  body  of  men  to  settle  their  dispute  by  due 
process  of  law  because  might  does  not  make  right.  If  two  men  are  al- 
lowed to  settle  their  dispute  by  force  few  are  injured  except  the  two 
participants  and  their  families,  but  if  labor  and  capital  are  allowed  to 
settle  their  dispute  by  force  the  public  must  suffer  the  results.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  wherever  compulsory  arbitration  has  been 
tried,  the  majority  of  industrial  disputes  have  never  been  brought  into 
court,  but  have  been  settled  by  mediation  and  conciliation.  It  forces 
them  to  arbitrate,  except  when  they  distinctly  want  war.  If  capital  and 
labor  desire  to  settle  their  dispute  voluntarily  and  peaceably  they  have 
a  right  to  do  so,  but  if  they  want  to  resort  to  arms,  then  arbitration 
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with  compulsory  power  should  compel  them  to  consider  the  rights  of 
the  public,  especially  when  the  quarrel  affects  the  public  interest,  as  the 
legal  phrase  expresses  it.  That  is  to  say,  when  food,  fuel,  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  and  such  like  life  and  death  matters  are  in- 
volved. Compulsory  arbitration  will  not  only  protect  the  rights  of  the 
public,  but  will  strengthen  the  unions  if  their  demands  are  in  the  di- 
rection of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  public,  including  their  own 
members.  If  their  demands  are  inimical  to  the  public,  their  influence 
would  doubtless  be  weakened  only  in  the  sense  that  their  power  to  do 
harm  would  thereby  be  curtailed.  What  final  result  this  weakening  on 
the  one  hand  and  strengthening  on  the  other  would  have  on  the  vitality 
of  the  unions  would  be  determined  by  whether  the  greater  influence  of 
the  unions  would  be  in  the  direction  of  good  or  evil,  justice  or  injustice, 
as  affecting  the  public  welfare. 

In  this  paper  I  have  tried  to  present  the  labor  situation  as  it  act- 
ually exists.  As  has  been  said  before,  there  is  no  panacea  that  will 
cure  all  of  our  industrial  ills.  There  are  plans  though  that  will  dimin- 
ish strikes.  These  plans  are  as  I  have  mentioned:  (1)  a  guarantee  for 
the  employees  against  the  dread  of  sickness,  unemployment,  and  death 
in  a  poor-house,  (2)  art  in  the  factories,  (3)  the  supplying  of  attrac- 
tive homes  for  the  employees,  (4)  broader  social  opportunities  for  the 
employees,  and  (5)  education.  Furthermore,  a  plan  that  will  have  a 
strong  tendency  toward  eliminating  strikes  is  the  Economy  Dividend 
plan,  because  it  will  keep  the  employees  interested  in  their  work,  and 
will  keep  them  driving  toward  an  increase  of  their  earnings.  But  when 
strikes  occur  they  should  be  settled  by  due  process  of  law  just  as  all 
other  disputes  are  settled.  A  compulsory  arbitration  law,  therefore, 
should  be  passed  to  deal  with  these  disputes  between  labor  and  capital, 
because  it  is  right  in  principle  and  it  is  practicable. 
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PREVENTING  LABOR  TROUBLES 

F.  B.  Mann,  Orange  County 

The  industrial  development  of  North  Carolina  covers  a  period  of  a 
little  more  than  four  decades.  So  rapid  and  quiet  has  been  this  de- 
velopment that  even  those  in  the  midst  of  it  and  part  of  it  have  not  had 
a  full  comprehension  of  its  magnitude  and  importance.  A  fair  idea  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  industrial  development  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the 
tremendous  importance  of  our  industries  to  the  state,  may  be  gained 
from  the  statement  that  the  latest  statistics  of  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  show  that  from  1914  to  1919  the  value  of  manufactured  goods 
in  North  Carolina  increased  more  than  226  percent  while  wages  in- 
creased more  than  167  percent.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  total  production  of  manufactured  goods.  This  increase  is  shown 
by  statistics  given  out  for  the  different  years.  In  1899  the  total  value 
of  our  manufactured  goods  was  $40,420,000;  in  1904,  $63,253,000;  in 
1909,  $94,795,000;  in  1914,  $289,411,000;  in  1919,  $943,808,000.  This  gives 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  which  the  industries  of  North  Carolina 
have   reached. 

North  Carolina  is  destined  to  assume  a  commanding  position  in  the 
industrial  development  of  the  South  because  of:  (1)  the  unlimited  agri- 
cultural possibilities  in  the  growing  of  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  pota- 
toes, apples,  and  other  crops;  (2)  better  transportation  facilities  and  a 
steady  increase  in  mileage  of  good  hard-surface  roads;  (3)  the  opportu- 
nities for  mining;  (4)  an  abundance  of  native  white  labor  for  mills  and 
factories;  (5)  abundant  hydro-electric  power  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses at  a  low  rate. 

Until  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  agriculture  has  been  the  pre- 
dominant occupation  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  but  manufac- 
turing has  developed  with  exceeding  rapidity  during  recent  years,  and 
the  problems  which  have  arisen  in  other  sections  of  the  country  have 
not  yet  been  faced  by  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  mainly  because 
the  relations  of  employer  and  employee  are  still  personal  and  intimate 
and  not  between  corporations  and  classes — impersonal,  cold,  and  distant. 

The  small  mill  manager  often  knows  every  operative  both  by  sight 
and  by  name.  He  may  even  know  their  quarrels  and  their  love  affairs. 
The  employer  and  employee  have  often  played  together  on  their  fathers' 
farms,  have  experiences  and  traditions  in  common,  and  perhaps  many 
common  origins  and  ideals.  They  have  moved  together  perhaps  from 
the  farm  to  the  village  and  then  to  the  mill,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  one  has  outpaced  the  other  in  promotion.  The  general  result  is 
kindliness  on  the  side  of  employer  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployed. 

[89] 
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Labor  in  North  Carolina  is  now  very  well  satisfied  with  the  work, 
the  wages,  and  the  working  conditions.  But  as  industries  expand  and 
as  the  people  flock  from  farms  to  manufacturing  centers,  conditions  and 
relations  are  sure  to  change.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  present  generation 
to  look  well  ahead  and  not  to  wait  until  congestion  and  dissatisfaction 
have  arisen  in  our  industrial  areas. 

If  we  are  to  have  ideal  conditions  in  North  Carolina  among  our  la- 
boring classes  we  must  have  employers  who  are  honest,  will  give  proper 
freedom  to  their  employees,  be  the  employees'  practical  friend  and 
benefactor,  possess  a  delicate  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  possess 
the  high  and  noble  principles  of  Christian  manhood.  We  must  have 
employees  who  are  strong  in  mind  and  body,  honest,  endowed  with 
moral  earnestness,  and  willing  to  do  those  things  which  in  the  long  run 
will  be  most  advantageous  to  both  employers  and  employees. 

Welfare  Workers 

Every  mill  of  any  importance  operated  in  North  Carolina  should 
have  a  public  welfare  building  for  the  use  of  the  mill  employees,  with  an 
adequate  number  of  welfare  workers  governed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
mill  and  number  of  operatives.  These  welfare  workers  should  be  paid 
for  their  work  by  taking  a  small  amount  out  of  the  pay  check  of  the 
wage  earners  each  week  and  by  a  sum  voted  by  the  stockholders  out  of 
their  mill  dividends.  These  welfare  workers  should  know  every  family 
employed  by  the  mill,  know  their  personal  grievances,  help  new  fami- 
lies to  manage  their  personal  affairs  until  they  get  in  a  position  to 
handle  their  own  business,  visit  the  sick  and  minister  to  their  wants  as 
far  as  possible,  teach  the  workers  economy,  encourage  them  in  educa- 
tion, and  report  the  mischief  makers  to  headquarters.  But  none  of  these 
things  ought  to  be  done  without  frank  conference  between  the  mill 
owners  and  the  mill  operatives. 

The  mill  should  also  provide  a  playground  for  the  children  of  the 
mill  district,  with  someone  to  direct  the  play;  and  a  health  officer  to 
direct  and  control  health  conditions  in  both  the  mill  and  the  village 
homes. 

In  Other  Lands 

Satisfactory  conditions  will  not  always  exist  in  our  manufacturing 
centers  as  they  continue  to  grow.  Employer  and  employee  tend  to  pull 
farther  and  farther  apart,  agitators  will  come  into  the  mills  and  stir  up 
strife,  and  we  must  devise  ways  and  means  of  preventing  strife  as  far 
as  it  is  humanly  possible.  Before  proposing  a  plan  we  shall  first  re- 
view some  of  the  means  used  in  other  countries  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween labor  and  capital.  But  short  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  industry 
all  plans  succeed  only  measurably  well. 
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1.  New  Zealand's  Court  of  Arbitration  of  industrial  disputes  con- 
sists of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governors  to  serve  three  years; 
one  judge  of  the  court  to  have  the  tenure,  status,  and  emoluments  of  a 
Supreme  Court  judge;  and  one  judge  each  to  be  nominated  by  the  Do- 
minion union  of  employers  and  workmen  respectively.  A  Council  of 
Conciliation  consists  of  a  conciliation  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  a  term  of  three  years,  to  have  jurisdiction  within  a  desig- 
nated industrial  district;  and  from  one  to  three  assessors,  appointed  by 
the  commission  for  the  occasion,  on  the  nomination  of  the  parties  ap- 
plying for  a  conciliation  council,  a  like  number  to  be  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  respondent.  Boards  of  investigation  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  of  arbitration.  The  procedure  is  for  a  council  of 
conciliation,  when  requested,  to  attempt  to  adjust  the  controversy.  Fail- 
ing in  this,  the  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  court  of  arbitration, 
which  shall  make  a  determination.  The  disputes  may  be  brought  be- 
fore the  court  by  an  application  of  a  union  of  workers  or  on  the  other 
hand   by   the   employer. 

The  conditions  under  which  strikes  and  lockouts  are  prohibited  or 
illegal,  under  the  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  amendment  of 
1908,  apply  only  to  cases  where  an  award  or  industrial  agreement  is  in 
force.     Under  such  conditions  strikes  and  lockouts  are  prohibited. 

Under  act  of  1913  which  applies  only  to  cases  where  there  is  not 
an  existing  award  or  an  industrial  agreement,  notice  must  be  given  to 
the  minister,  who  must  refer  the  matter  to  an  industrial  commission  or 
committee.  If  no  settlement  is  effected  within  fourteen  days  from  de- 
livery of  notice  to  the  minister,  the  labor  department  conducts  a  secret 
ballot,  and  then  seven  days  must  elapse  before  cessation  of  work. 

The  penalties  of  anti-strike  or  anti-lockout  legislation  are  fines  and 
imprisonment. 

2.  Australia's  legal  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  con- 
sists of  a  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  composed  of  a  presi- 
dent, who  is  a  member  of  the  federal  supreme  court,  and  judges  of  the 
federal  or  a  state  supreme  court,  appointed  by  the  president  as  his 
deputies.  Provision  is  also  made  for  conciliation  committees  of  equal 
number  of  employees  and  employers.  The  procedure  is  varied.  The 
president  of  the  court  may  summons  parties  to  a  dispute  and  by  con- 
ference aim  to  reach  an  amicable  settlement,  or  there  may  be  an  in- 
vestigation as  the  basis  of  an  amicable  settlement,  or  temporary  refer- 
ence of  the  case  to  a  conciliation  committee  or  a  local  industrial  board. 
All  amicable  settlements  have  force  of  a  formal  award. 

Strikes  and  lockouts   are  prohibited  or  illegal   in   all  cases. 
Here   again   anti-strike   and   anti-lockout   legislation   is   enforced   by 
means  of  fines. 
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3.  The  law  of  New  South  Wales  is  similar  to  that  of  the  common- 
wealth, with  fines  as  a  means  of  enforcement.  (Monthly  Review  of  U. 
S.  Labor  Statistics,  Jan.,  1917.) 

4.  England  has  no  legal  machinery,  strictly  speaking,  for  the  ad- 
justment of  wage  disputes.  However,  government  machinery  is  in  ex- 
istence which  is  quasi-official,  constituted  by  the  joint  agreement  of  la- 
bor and  capital.  The  movement  to  adjust  industrial  dispute  was  origi- 
nally negotiated  by  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  power.  This  joint  board  essays  conciliation  when  direct 
negotiations  between  the  parties  have  failed.  There  is  no  legislation 
to  prohibit  strikes  and  lockouts.  Freedom  and  moral  suasion  are  Eng- 
land's way  of  settling  the  disputes  of  labor  and  capital. 

5.  The  Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  act,  in  a  word,  provides  that 
employers  and  employees  shall  not  strike  or  lockout  until  after  they 
have  met  together  before  a  board  on  which  each  is  represented,  and 
which  has  power  to  investigate  all  the  differences  between  them.  If  a 
settlement  cannot  be  reached  as  a  result  of  conference  and  investigation, 
the  relevant  facts  are  given  to  the  public  by  the  board,  and  the  parties 
are  then  free  to  strike  or  lockout,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  before  a 
strike  or  lockout  can  be  legally  declared,  a  board  of  investigation  must 
have  been  appointed  and  efforts  made  to  reach  in  this  way  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  questions  involved. 

Either  side  may  make  an  application  to  the  government  for  a  board, 
and  both  parties  to  the  dispute  may  name  their  own  representative  on 
it.     The  two  so  chosen  meet  together  and  select  a  chairman. 

They  are  allowed  three  days  within  which  to  do  this,  and  failing  a 
selection,  at  the  expiration  of  the  three  days,  the  Minister  of  Labor  him- 
self appoints  a  chairman.  The  three  persons  so  appointed  become  a 
board  of  conciliation  and  investigation.  They  have  all  the  power  of  a 
court  of  record;  they  may  compel  the  production  of  documents,  sub- 
poena witnesses,  take  evidence  under  oath;  in  other  words,  they  have 
practically  all  the  powers  of  the  ordinary  court  of  law.  The  parties 
may  appear  in  person,  or  by  representatives,  before  the  board,  which  is 
expected  to  use  its  best  effort  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  differences. 
If  unable  to  terminate  the  dispute  satisfactorily,  the  board  issues  a 
report  setting  forth  what  in  its  opinion  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
and  the  merits  of  the  contentions  of  the  respective  parties  in  the  case. 

When  the  report  is  made  it  is  sent  to  the  minister  of  labor  and  by 
him  handed  to  the  press  for  publication  and  after  the  report  is  made 
public  the  parties  to  the  dispute  are  free  to  do  as  they  please.  They 
may  accept  or  reject  the  finding  in  whole  or  in  part  or  they  may  lock- 
out or  strike;  but  until  the  report  is  made  public,  work  is  supposed  to 
continue  without  interruption.  (Industry  and  Humanity,  by  W.  L. 
MacKenzie   King.) 
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What  has  been  the  result  of  Canada's  Industrial  Disputes  Act?  It 
applies  only  to  public  service  corporations;  to  mines;  to  agencies  of 
transportation  and  communication;  to  railways,  steam  and  electric; 
to  gas,  electric  light  and  power  plants;  to  telegraph  and  telephones — to 
all  work  carried  on  by  public  service  corporations. 

During  the  first  six  years  there  were  145  boards  applied  for.  By 
means  of  the  145  boards,  strikes  were  prevented  or  ended  in  all  but 
eighteen  cases,  so  that  there  was  an  average  of  only  three  strikes  per 
annum  in  all  the  industries  to  which  the  act  applies,  and  only  two  of 
these   were   serious. 

6.  The  Kansas  law  on  Industrial  Relations  provided  for  three 
judges  appointed  by  the  governor  to  serve  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
court  might  intervene  in  any  industrial  controversy  either  on  its  own 
initiative,  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  disputes,  or  on  the  com- 
plaint of  ten  citizens  or  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  State.  It  could 
investigate  the  controversy,  and  make  a  temporary  award  at  the  begin- 
ning and  a  final  award  when  the  investigation  was  completed.  The  inves- 
tigations were  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  evidence 
as  recognized  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state. 

No  worker  could  be  discharged  on  account  of  any  testimony  given 
before  the  court,  and  no  employer  was  to  be  subject  to  boycott  or  any 
other  discrimination  on  account  of  any  act  performed  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  law. 

It  required  the  manager  of  an  industry  to  get  permission  from  the 
board  before  closing  his  plant.  He  was  required  to  give  reasons  for 
any  desire  he  had  to  suspend  operation  and  the  court  examined  those 
reasons.  If  it  found  them  meritorious  he  might  suspend  operations. 
Otherwise  he  was  to  continue  to  operate  his  mill,  mine,  or  factory.  If  a 
worker  went  on  a  strike  he  was  fined  $1,000  or  one  year  in  jail  or  both. 
If  he  was  an  officer  of  a  corporation  or  union  the  penalty  was  $5,000 
or  two  years  in  jail  or  both.  (The  Kansas  Way,  by  John  A.  Fitch. 
The  Survey,  April  3,  1920.) 

After  reviewing  the  industrial  conciliation  and  anti-strike  legisla- 
tion relating  to  public  utilities  in  various  countries  and  in  Kansas,  it 
seems  that  none  of  the  laws  would  prove  satisfactory  in  North  Carolina, 
because  the  type  of  labor  in  North  Carolina  is  entirely  different  from 
that  in  the  countries  mentioned.  The  labor  of  North  Carolina  is  dis- 
tinctly rural-minded  and  less  than  one  percent  foreign.  The  workers 
are  too  free  and  liberty-loving  to  be  bound  down  by  any  laws  of  com- 
pulsory investigation.  However,  the  Canadian  plan  of  compulsory  in- 
vestigation seems  to  be  the  wisest  and  most  practical  plan  used  in  any 
country,  because  it  gives  all  parties  concerned  a  chance  and  still  does 
not  take  away  any  right  of  employer  or  employee  except  to  lockout  or 
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quit  work  without  due  notice  to  employer  or  employee,  to  the  board  of 
investigation,  and  the  public.  It  would  be  a  sound  principle  to  prevent 
employers  from  locking  out  or  employees  from  striking  until  a  public 
investigation  shall  have  been  instituted  which  shall  make  the  whole 
question  at  issue  plain  for  the  judgment  and  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
and  until  all  practicable  means  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  have  been 
employed.  There  is  nothing  unjust  in  this  principle  unless  it  be  un- 
justly applied.  It  can  be  done  with  a  full  and  scrupulous  regard  for 
the  interest  and  liberties  of  all  concerned  as  well  as  for  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  society  itself. 

W.  L.  MacKenzie  King  said,  "There  is  such  a  thing,  as  a  private 
right.  Labor  has  its  rights,  capital  has  its  rights,  but  I  believe  that 
private  rights  cease  when  they  become  a  public  wrong".  This  seems  to 
be  a  sound  statement,  and  if  labor  and  capital  in  North  Carolina  reach 
a  stage  when  these  private  rights  become  public  wrongs,  and  contesting 
parties  are  unable  to  settle  their  differences  without  threatening  the 
life  and  happiness  of  the  parties  and  the  public,  then  the  state  should 
step  in  and  take  hold  of  the  situation.  A  law  similar  to  the  Canadian 
compulsory  investigation  act  would  best  meet  the  need  of  North  Caro- 
lina labor  disputes. 

Constructive  Suggestions 

However  we  wish  to  avoid  friction  between  labor  and  capital  by 
having  ideal  conditions  in  the  mills  of  North  Carolina  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible. Welfare  workers,  health  officers,  playgrounds  and  recreation, 
have  already  been  considered.  We  shall  now  deal  with  the  conditions 
of  living  and  the  conditions  of  work. 

1.  If  a  laborer  is  to  be  efficient  and  satisfied  with  his  work,  he  must 
have  something  more  than  the  weekly  pay  check  to  hold  him  to  his  task 
and  place  of  work.  He  must  have  a  home  of  his  own,  he  must  own  an 
interest  in  the  mill,  and  have  personal  interest  in  the  enterprise. 

How  can  a  day-laborer  buy  his  own  home?  Almost  every  mill 
operator  in  North  Carolina  owns  the  land  around  the  mill  and  the 
houses  in  which  the  workers  live.  The  workers  could  have  the  option 
of  buying  these  lots  and  houses  from  the  employer,  and  a  small  amount 
could  be  taken  from  each  weekly  pay  check  as  payment  on  the  debt. 
In  a  short  while  each  worker  would  own  his  own  home  and  would  have 
an  effective  reason  for  staying  on  with  the  mill  instead  of  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  without  giving  any  proper  service  to  his  various 
employers  or  getting  any  satisfaction  for  himself. 

2.  Another  way  to  prevent  friction  and  promote  peace  and  pros- 
perity among  workers  in  any  mill  would  be  to  permit  and  encourage  the 
workers  to  be  stockholders  in  the  mill  in  which  they  work.  The  work- 
ers could  be  permitted  to  own  for  instance  40  percent  of  the  stock  of 
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the  company,  and  still  the  governing  power  of  the  mill  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  promoters.  The  stock  might  be  sold  in  fifty-dollar 
shares.  Within  a  year  after  a  laborer  began  work  he  might  be  a 
stockholder  in  the  company  for  which  he  is  working.  Then  it  would  be 
his  company,  he  would  take  interest  and  pride  in  his  work,  and  try  to 
turn  out  as  many  goods  as  possible  because  he  would  be  creating  a 
profit  for  himself.  He  would  no  longer  think  only  of  quitting  time 
and  pay-day  but  of  those  things  which  would  be  to  the  best  advantage 
of  his  company.  This  will  be  advantageous  not  only  to  the  employee 
but  to  the  employer,  because  he  will  no  longer  have  to  worry  about 
strikes  and  dissatisfied  labor.  He  can  plan  ahead,  make  sales  in  ad- 
vance, increase  his  machinery,  etc.,  without  fear,  because  his  labor  will 
be  steady,  reliable,  and  efficient.  Under  the  above  conditions  laborers 
will  have  homes,  be  stockholders  in  the  mill,  and  without  doubt  have 
good  feeling  towards  the  mill  enterprise.  This  plan,  by  the  way,  is  al- 
ready in  operation  in  a  few  of  the  cotton  mills  of  Gaston  county,  North 
Carolina. 

Industrial  peace  can  only  be  wrorked  out  by  some  such  means  as 
these,  because  industrial  justice  cannot  be  achieved  by  governmental  in- 
terference alone.  Human  relationships  are  involved  and  can  be  ad- 
justed only  by  co-operation  and  mutual  consent.  Industrial  peace  must 
be  achieved  in  freedom  by  agencies  that  employ  the  Golden  Rule  and 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  these  agencies  are  primarily  labor  and 
capital  alone. 
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PRIMARY  REFORMS  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Walkee  Barxette,  Mecklenburg  County 

A  study  of  Reforms  of  the  Party  Primary  in  North  Carolina  leads 
us  to  a  consideration  of  the  Primary  Laws  that  are  now  on  the  statute 
books.  It  is  our  problem  to  determine  whether  or  not  these  laws  are 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  and,  if  they 
are  found  to  be  lacking  in  any  respect,  to  submit  a  plan  that  will  give 
the  state  a  better  primary  system.  The  first  part  of  the  study  will  deal 
with  a  consideration  of  the  faults  of  the  North  Carolina  system,  and  in 
the  latter  part  a  plan  will  be  submitted  by  which  these  faults  can  be 
eliminated. 

The  History  of  Our  Law 

The  Primary  Law  that  we  now  have  was  put  through  the  General 
Assembly  during  the  regular  session  of  1915.  Of  course,  in  a  large 
number  of  North  Carolina  counties  the  county  officers  were  nominated 
by  primaries  before  this  time,  but  this  was  our  first  state-wide  Pri- 
mary Law.  Before  this  time  the  state  officers  were  nominated  in  the 
state  conventions.  North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  last  states  to  adopt 
the  primary  system.  The  movement  for  nominating  primaries  started 
in  the  United  States  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
early  in  the  twentieth.  Wisconsin,  in  1903,  was  the  first  state  to  pass  a 
direct  Primary  Law.  Oregon  followed  in  1904.  North  Carolina's  first 
experience  with  a  primary  came  in  1900.  It  was  a  Democratic  primary 
for  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  United  States 
senate.  This  primary  was  not  held  under  any  state  law,  but  the  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee  called  for  this  method  of  nomination.  At 
that  time  the  General  Assembly  elected  the  senators.  This  primary  was 
meant  merely  to  instruct  the  Democrats  in  the  legislature.  It  was  held 
on  the  general  election  day  in  November.  The  state  elections  had  been 
held  in  August,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  in 
the  General  Assembly,  so  the  two  Democrats,  F.  M.  Simmons,  who  has 
been  in  the  senate  since  that  campaign,  and  Julian  S.  Carr,  were  in 
reality  staging  the  real  fight  in  the  legislature  for  the  senatorship.  No 
one  who  had  failed  to  vote  in  the  state  election  of  1900  was  allowed  to 
vote  in  this  primary. 

In  the  Democratic  platform  of  1900  a  plank  had  been  included  that 
declared  for  a  state  Primary  Law;  but  when  the  General  Assembly  met 
in  1901,  the  people  were  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  Simmons-Carr 
primary,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  the 
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primary  that  the  General  Assembly  refused  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  1900  platform,  so  far  as  a  state-wide  primary  law  was  concerned. 
They  did  make  a  provision  for  primaries  to  be  held  in  the  state;  but  it 
was  only  for  contesting  county  candidates,  and  it  was  left  entirely  to 
the  will  of  the  executive  committees  of  the  several  counties  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  wanted  this  system.  The  bill  did  not  make  any  ab- 
solute requirements  for  a  primary  to  be  held,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
counties  took  advantage  of  this  system. 

Again  in  1904  the  Democratic  platform  contained  a  plank  provid- 
ing for  county  officers  to  be  nominated  through  primaries.  The  legisla- 
ture of  1905  passed  such  a  law,  and  again  its  adoption  was  made  op- 
tional with  the  counties.  The  main  difference  between  this  measure  and 
the  one  passed  in  1901  was  that  the  county  executive  committees  did 
not  have  so  much  power.  Only  three  counties  and  two  cities  were  will- 
ing to  go  under  this  law  in  1905,  but  in  1.907  nineteen  other  counties 
came  into  the  fold.  Others  followed  in  1909,  1911,  and  1913,  until  in 
the  campaign  of  1914  a  large  majority  of  the  counties  in  the  state  were 
nominating  candidates  for  county  offices  through  the  direct  primary. 

Then  in  1915  the  legislature  passed  the  first  Direct  Primary  Law 
that  North  Carolina  had  ever  known.  It  put  the  nomination  of  state 
officers  on  a  primary  basis.  Some  of  the  counties  were  exempt  so  far 
as  the  county  officers  were  concerned.  In  the  campaign  of  1916  the  law 
was  first  put  into  operation.  The  contest  was  between  Bickett  and 
Daughteridge. 

This  law  was  enacted  in  order  that  the  choice  of  party  candidates 
might  be  placed  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  In  other  words, 
this  is  our  latest  step  toward  absolute  popular  suffrage.  And  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  in  any  state  or  community  where  popular  suf- 
frage forms  the  foundation  of  government  it  is  highly  important  that 
the  method  of  selecting  party  representatives  be  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state.  Now,  the  question  is: 
does  the  existing  primary  system  measure  up  to  this  requirement? 

We  know  that  the  present  primary  system  has  been  the  source  of 
endless  complaints  and  criticisms.  Never  since  its  passage  through  the 
legislature  in  1915  has  it  met  the  approval  of  a  great  body  of  people. 
Although  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  principles  of  the  direct  pri- 
mary are  essentially  good,  many  people  think  that  the  system  should  be 
changed.  There  is  no  one,  however,  except  possibly  a  few  old-time  po- 
litical bosses,  who  would  even  think  of  going  back  to  the  antiquated  con- 
vention system.  The  movement  for  a  Primary  System  was  in  reality  a 
reaction  against  the  convention  system.  That  was  a  system  that  we 
have  outgrown,  and  to  return  to  it  would  be  to  take  a  step  backward  in 
political  evolution.     Its   return,   as   the   authorities   on  political   science 
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view  it,  is  forever  doomed.  Nevertheless  in  both  the  1919  and  1921  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature  bills  were  introduced  calling  for  a  repeal  of  the 
primary  laws  and  a  restoration  of  the  old  convention  system.  But 
none  of  these  proposals  was  considered  seriously  by  the  legislature,  and 
now  the  primary  system  seems  a  fixture. 

The  movement  for  Primary  Reforms  is  not  a  new  movement.  Many 
of  the  states  have  already  changed  and  reformed  their  primary  laws. 
And  it  is  when  we  compare  our  system  with  that  of  many  other  states 
that  we  see  what  a  pitiful  attempt  at  a  primary  system  we  really  have. 
We  are  so  far  behind  almost  every  state  in  the  Union  in  this  respect 
that  the  only  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  consider  our  primary  system  as 
a  crude  joke.  We  boast  that  the  state  of  North  Carolina  is  the  leader 
of  the  Southern  States  in  the  educational  movement,  in  road  building, 
and  in  the  value  of  farm  products;  but  when  we  glance  at  our  primary 
law,  we  find  that  our  position  in  the  list  of  states  is  number  forty-five. 

Outstanding    Faults 

1.  The  first  outstanding  fault  of  the  direct  primary  system  is  that 
under  its  operation  there  is  room  for  fraud.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact 
that  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  few  communities  in  the  world  that 
permits  a  crooked  ballot.  Our  ballot  is  the  very  essence  of  crudeness. 
It  is  a  veritable  disgrace  to  the  state.  The  system  leaves  room  for  in- 
timidation, fraud,  and  open  vote-buying.  This  sort  of  thing  might 
have  been  expected  in  a  primitive  rural  community,  but  North  Caro- 
lina has  long  since  passed  from  that  age.  It  cannot  any  longer  be 
classed  as  a  backward  rural  community,  but  rather  it  is  a  true  ex- 
emplar of  modern  machinery  and  industry.  Some  people  would  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  very  little  vote-buying  in  North  Caro- 
lina primaries,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  to  the  polls  on  primary 
day  to  verify  the  statements  I  make.  There  you  will  almost  invariably 
find  a  politician  of  some  rating  who  is  always  ready  and  over-anxious 
to  assist  you  or  give  unasked  advice  about  the  voting.  And  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  men  at  the  polls  who  are  actually  trying  to 
buy  votes.  This  statement  is  not  intended  to  create  the  impression  that 
there  is  vote-buying  at  every  polling  place,  or  that  you  can  point  out 
these  men  every  time;  but  this  procedure  has  never  been  eliminated. 

2.  Then  again,  the  polling  places  are  generally  in  charge  of  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  political  machine.  As  a  rule  the  shrewdest 
politicians  of  the  district  are  appointed  as  primary  officials.  These 
men  are  appointed  indirectly  by  the  State  Executive  Committee.  When 
this  committee  has  some  man  whom  they  want  elected  they  get  in  touch 
with  the  county  executive  committees,  and  then  these  committees  ap- 
point officials  in  the  precincts  who  favor  the  man  thus  selected.  In  this 
way  when  the  primary  day  comes  around  they  have  a  well  organized 
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political  machine  at  work.  In  most  instances  these  men  do  not  use  de- 
vices other  than  legal  ones  to  get  votes,  hut  in  many  places  they  mark 
some  of  the  ballots  to  suit  themselves,  and  when  Mr.  Indifferent  Voter 
comes  along  he  lets  the  ballot  go  into  the  box  without  making  any 
changes. 

3.  And  furthermore  there  is  no  secrecy  in  voting.  The  printed 
ballots  are  placed  on  a  table,  you  step  up,  you  are  handed  a  ballot, 
or  you  get  it  yourself,  and  you  must  mark  it  there  in  public  (nothing 
else  is  possible).  Then  the  ballot  is  placed  in  the  box.  It  is  easily  seen 
how  intimidation  could  be  used  effectively  in  a  situation  of  this  kind. 
Sometimes  employers  whose  employees  number  many  voters  go  to  the 
polls  and  hang  around  to  see  how  their  employees  vote,  and  most  of 
the  time  these  employees  will  vote  for  the  man  the  employers  want 
elected,  in  order  to  avoid  trouble.  There  are  instances  on  record  of 
employers  telling  their  employees  that  if  they  did  not  vote  the  way 
that  they  were  instructed  they  would  lose  their  jobs.  And  above  all 
this,  there  is  no  signature  required.  When  the  signature  is  not  re- 
quired there  is  no  definite  way  to  check  up  the  vote  in  case  of  fraud. 

The  people  of  the  state,  as  a  whole,  do  not  approve  of  corruption 
at  the  polls,  but  the  trouble  is  they  have  never  been  sufficiently  aroused 
to  demand  its  abolition.  There  are  certain  elements  in  politics  to 
which  corruption  is  profitable,  and  these  elements  are  not  confined  to 
any  one  party.  But  if  we  could  destroy  the  chance  of  political  cor- 
ruption the  state  would  be  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

4.  Another  criticism  that  the  opponents  of  the  direct  primary  sys- 
tem put  forward  is  that  few  voters  take  part  in  the  primaries.  It  is 
true  that  the  system  has  not  stimulated  the  amount  of  interest  that 
its  proponents  expected.  The  figures  from  the  various  primaries  show 
that  there  are  always  more  Democratic  votes  in  the  general  election 
than  in  the  primaries.  This  statement  covers  the  primaries  since  1900. 
On  only  one  occasion  has  the  reverse  been  true,  and  that  was  in  the 
campaign  of  1912  when  the  Simmons-Kitchin-Clark  race  for  the  sena- 
torship  created  so  much  interest.  There  must  be  some  way  to  create 
more  interest  in  the  primaries.  Of  course  under  our  system  everybody 
has  the  opportunity  of  voting  whether  or  not  he  takes  advantage  of  that 
opportunity.  But  if  the  government  of  North  Carolina  is  to  be  a  real 
democracy,  the  voice  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  must  be  heard; 
and  the  direct  primary  is  the  only  way  advanced  so  far,  which  per- 
mits this. 

Some  make  the  charge  that  the  bosses  select  the  candidates  just  as 
they  did  in  the  old  convention  days.  It  is  true  that  the  bosses  are  in 
as  complete  control  as  ever  in  some  states,  especially  in  the  east;  but  at 
a  much  greater  expense  and  without  the  acknowledged   responsibility. 
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This  seems  to  be  true  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  record  of  the  nomi- 
nations of  Democratic  candidates  for  Governor  in  North  Carolina  since 
1900  it  is  shown  that,  in  the  four  campaigns  before  1916  under  the  old 
convention  system,  the  alleged  machine  candidate  was  defeated  in  three 
of  them — Aycock,  Glenn,  and  Kitchin  were  non-machine  men.  What- 
ever machine  there  was  in  1908  supported  Craig,  and  in  1912  he  was  un- 
opposed. Under  the  primary  system  in  1916  Bickett  was  nominated 
over  Daughteridge,  and  Daughteridge  was  supported  by  an  alleged 
machine.  The  reverse  was  the  case  in  1920;  for  undoubtedly  Cameron 
Morrison  was  backed  by  whatever  political  machine  there  was  in  the 
state  politics.  This  proves  that  the  machine  has  not  been  crushed  by 
the  primary  system. 

The  parties  have,  however,  lost  practically  all  responsibility  for  the 
selection  of  the  candidates — at  least,  open  responsibility.  And  the  way 
is  clear  for  self-advertisers  and  demagogues  to  capitalize  the  opportu- 
nities the  direct  primary  makes  possible.  At  least  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  the  office  to  seek  the  man. 

5.  Another  fault  ascribed  to  the  primary  system  is  that  it  prevents 
the  better  class  from  contesting.  But  this  contention  can  not  be  well 
sustained.  If  a  man  is  not  willing  to  appear  before  the  people  and  sub- 
mit his  record  to  them,  he  is  no  fit  man  for  public  office.  In  former 
times  the  organization  in  the  convention  was  depended  upon  by  candi- 
dates to  secure  the  party  nomination.  Two  campaigns,  the  one  for  the 
nomination  and  the  other  for  the  election,  are  the  rule  under  our  party 
primary  law.  It  is  too  great  a  burden  to  put  on  a  man.  Such  is  the 
only  valid  argument  on  this  point.  But  the  fact  that  the  campaign  for 
election  in  North  Carolina,  after  the  candidate  is  once  selected  in  the 
primaries,  is  rather  mild  and  puts  little  burden  on  the  candidate,  prac- 
tically eliminates  this  argument. 

6.  The  primary  plan  was  intended  to  put  the  office-holder  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  man  that  runs  against  him.  But  in  reality  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  The  man  in  office  has  a  great  advantage.  Not  a 
man  who  was  elected  to  the  state  offices  in  1900  has  ever  been  defeated 
in  a  primary.  As  a  usual  thing  the  outside  men  who  seek  these  of- 
fices are  hardly  ever  known  over  the  entire  state.  But  when  the  aver- 
age voter  sees  the  name  of  the  old  incumbent,  he  has  in  all  probability 
heard  of  him  before.  A  list  of  unfamiliar  names  means  little  or  nothing 
to  him,  and  so  he  naturally  casts  his  vote  for  the  man  he  has  at  least 
heard  of. 

7.  Under  all  plans  for  a  modification  of  the  direct  primary  law,  as 
ordinarily  proposed,  some  second  election  must  still  be  held,  either  to 
select  delegates  to  a  convention  to  frame  a  platform  or  to  choose  the 
members  of  the  party  committees,  and  these  delegates  are  not  selected 
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by  primaries.  We  still  have  the  precinct  meeting  that  sends  delegates 
to  the  county  convention,  and  this  convention  in  turn  sends  delegates 
to  the  state  convention.  We  have  not  eliminated  anything,  we  have 
just  added  the  primaries,  and  have  taken  the  power  of  nominating  can- 
didates from  the  convention,  but  the  convention  still  outlines  the  party 
policies  and  forms  the  platform  on  which  the  party  stakes  its  hopes. 

It  is  a  hard  job  to  form  a  platform  when  the  candidates  are  selected 
by  the  primaries  and  the  platform  is  drafted  by  the  convention.  There 
must  be  some  way  to  keep  the  party  nominees  and  the  party  leaders  in 
harmony.  Under  this  kind  of  system  the  convention  is  not  always  will- 
ing to  incorporate  everything  in  the  platform  that  the  primary  nomi- 
nee wants  in  it.  Some  states  let  the  nominee  do  this  while  others  give 
the  conventions  more  power. 

8.  Under  our  present  law  the  primary  comes  the  first  Saturday  in 
June.  This  is  entirely  too  early  in  the  season.  From  June  until  No- 
vember is  a  long  time,  and  the  expense  of  a  candidate  in  the  field  for 
so  long  a  time  is  great.  The  preliminary  campaign  should  be  longer. 
This  would  enable  the  public  to  know  the  candidate  better  and  they 
would  be  able  to  cast  a  more  intelligent  ballot. 

9.  Another  criticism  of  existing  conditions  is  that  the  ballot  is  too 
long.  The  average  voter  is  only  interested  in  a  few  of  the  more  impor- 
tant offices  and  does  not  care  enough  about  the  remainder  to  even  inquire 
concerning  the  merits  of  the  office-seekers.  They  allow  some  friend  to 
tell  them  for  whom  to  vote — often  someone  they  have  not  even  heard  of; 
or  sometimes  they  just  take  a  random  shot. 

10.  The  primary  does  not  give  an  opportunity  for  the  selection  of 
candidates  that  will  represent  the  various  interests  and  sections  of  the 
state.  The  convention  system  did  offer  this  advantage.  The  campaign 
of  1900  illustrates  this  point.  The  ticket  contained  the  names  of  three 
lawyers,  including  the  Attorney-General,  one  farmer,  one  labor  repre- 
sentative, and  two  ex-confederate  soldiers.  Two  of  them  were  from 
the  east,  three  from  the  central  section,  and  two  from  the  west. 

11.  Another  weakness  of  our  system  is  that  it  entails  a  too  exacting 
expense  on  the  candidates  for  the  major  offices,  such  as  Governor.  It 
is  necessary  for  a  candidate,  under  existing  conditions,  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money;  not  only  this,  but  he  is  forced  to  travel  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  state  to  see  the  voters  and  to  speak  to  them, 
and  in  many  cases  he  is  broken  not  only  financially  but  physically  as 
well.  The  expense  is  so  great  that  many  good  men  refuse  to  enter  the 
field,  because  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  will  even  be  nominated.  The 
state  does  not  pay  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  candidate  in  a  primary. 
It  is  entirely  a  personal  proposition.  Some  states  set  aside  a  certain 
sum  to  be  used  in  printing  pamphlets  setting  forth  the  candidate's, 
views. 
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12.  Another  fault  is  that  the  present  system  gives  the  Republicans 
of  the  state  a  chance  to  participate  in  the  Democratic  primaries.  The 
Republicans  do  not  use  the  primary  system  in  this  state.  They  still 
nominate  their  candidates  by  the  old  convention  method.  This  makes 
them  free  to  participate  in  the  Democratic  primary.  It  is  possible  for 
them  to  help  select  the  man  they  think  will  make  the  poorest  race 
against  their  nominee,  and  this  may  give  them  a  better  chance  of  win- 
ning out  in  the  November  election.  There  is  no  effective  and  peaceful 
way  to  prevent  this  under  our  present  law.  Some  plan  should  be 
adopted  so  that  a  man  voting  a  Democratic  ticket  in  the  primary  would 
not  be  allowed  to  reverse  his  vote  in  the  general  election.  Some  have 
put  forward  the  idea  of  having  each  man  swear,  on  registering,  with 
which  party  he  intends  to  affiliate. 

13.  Then,  in  conclusion,  there  is  danger  of  a  minority  choice. 
Mr.  Morrison  was  a  minority  choice.  In  the  first  primary  he  received 
approximately  30,000  votes  less  than  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  Some 
southern  states,  North  Carolina  among  them,  claim  that  the  second 
primary  does  away  with  the  minority  choice.  But  always  in  the  second 
primary  many  of  the  voters  are  voting  for  their  second  choice.  Then 
this  method  involves  too  much  expense.  Some  system  should  be  put 
into  operation  that  would  enable  the  voter  to  express  his  second  choice 
in  the  first  primary. 

The  Short  Ballot 

As  a  remedy  for  the  ills  that  are  now  present  in  our  primary  system, 
and  which  have  become  almost  unbearable,  I  submit:  (first)  the  Short 
Ballot.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  short  ballot  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  remedy  the  primary  system,  but  it  will  eliminate  blind  voting 
to  a  great  extent,  create  more  interest,  because  there  will  be  fewer  can- 
didates, make  the  ballot  less  complicated,  and  offer  less  room  for  cor- 
ruption. The  average  voter  will  know  something  about  a  majority  of 
the  candidates,  and  he  will  be  less  prone  to  take  advice  from  some  poli- 
tician. The  adoption  of  the  short  ballot  will  be  of  more  value  and  will 
do  more  good  toward  making  the  primary  a  creditable  institution,  than 
any  other  measure  that  could   be   passed. 

The  principles  of  the  short  ballot  are:  (1)  that  only  those  offices 
shall  be  made  elective  which  are  important  enough  to  attract  and  de- 
serve public  attention,  and  (2)  that  very  few  offices  should  be  filled  at 
one  time,  so  as  to  permit  adequate  and  unconfused  public  examination 
of  the  candidates,  and  so  as  to  facilitate  the  voter's  free  and  intelligent 
making  of  the  original  ticket  for  himself  unaided  by  any  political 
specialist. 

During  the  last  few  years  proposals  to  repeal  and  to  modify  the 
primary    laws    have    been    very    numerous.      Great    changes    have   been 
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made  in  several  states.  The  outcome  of  the  defects  that  have  been 
evident  in  the  present  law  and  the  efforts  of  the  routed  politicians  to 
regain  their  lost  power  are  the  reasons  for  these  proposed  changes. 

The  present  controversy  between  Governor  Morrison  and  Corpora- 
tion Commissioner  Maxwell  brings  before  our  eyes  another  weakness 
that  exists  in  our  state  government  and  which  the  direct  primary  with 
the  short  ballot  modification  would  help  to  overcome.  This  shows  that 
there  is  no  co-ordination  between  the  different  heads  of  the  state  de- 
partments. They  are  all  elective.  There  is  no  departmental  respon- 
sibility attaching  to  the  Governorship.  In  fact,  the  state  government 
is  so  decentralized  that  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  inefficient.  Har- 
mony between  the  heads  of  departments  and  the  Governor  is  almost 
non-existent.  If  anything  goes  wrong  the  Governor  gets  the  blame, 
yet  he  has  no  legal  power  to  direct  the  administration.  If  the  Governor 
were  permitted  to  appoint  his  under-executives,  it  is  likely  more 
responsible  and  more  efficient  men  would  fill  these  offices,  since  the  re- 
sponsibility would  be  placed  directly  on  the  Governor.  The  idea  is 
neither  new  nor  startling.  The  chief  executives  of  the  United  States 
are  appointed  by  the  President.  If  the  people  realized  that  the  success 
of  the  government  depended  almost  solely  on  the  Governor  they  would 
be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  Governor.  The  likelihood  that 
a  capable,  intelligent  man  would  be  elected,  rather  than  a  mere  politi- 
cian, would  be  greatly  strengthened. 

Which  offices  should  be  appointive  and  which  elective  is  debatable. 
Josephus  Daniels  says  that  the  Governor  and  the  Auditor  are  the  only 
officers  that  should  be  elected  by  popular  suffrage,  and  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  best  plan  that  anybody  has  offered.  Some  want  to  elect 
those  officers  that  are  provided  for  by  the  constitution.  But  the  plan 
that  Mr.  Daniels  offers  seems  to  be  better.  This  leaves  practically  all 
the  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  problem  of  state  government  might  be  solved  in  this  way,  but 
we  still  have  the  county  government  to  deal  with.  Which  county  of- 
fices should  be  made  elective  is  a  question  needing  careful  consideration. 
Some  counties  in  other  states  have  tried  the  plan  of  electing  a  board 
of  county  directors,  and  then  letting  them  appoint  the  remaining 
officers.  But  the  plan  of  electing  the  more  important  officers  as  in  the 
state  government,  seems  to  be  the  best.  The  sheriff,  the  county  com- 
missioners, and  the  educational  director  should  by  all  means  be  elec- 
tive. The  appointment  of  the  lesser  lights  should  be  a  function  of  the 
county  commissioners.  There  will  be  less  blind  voting  in  the  county 
elections  or  primaries  if  the  lesser  offices  are  made  appointive.  The 
people  of  the  average   North   Carolina  county  know   enough   about   the 
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leading  county  candidates  to  cast  an  intelligent  vote.  And  there  is  no 
reason  to  vote  for  the  lesser  officials  who  are  not  known  well  enough 
to  be  chosen  intelligently. 

The  greatest  evil  that  the  short  ballot  would  blot  out  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  the  blind  voting  that  exists  almost  everywhere  within  her  bor- 
ders. When  election  time  comes  around,  of  course  we  are  interested  in 
the  Governor  or  President,  but  when  it  comes  to  voting  intelligently  for 
the  multitude  of  minor  officials,  not  one  voter  in  a  thousand  gives  them 
a  moment's  thought.  When  you  have  exercised  personal  discrimination 
for  a  few  of  the  more  important  candidates,  you  just  cast  a  straight 
party  vote  for  the  rest— at  least  most  of  us  do  this.  This  is  not  so  much 
from  a  spirit  of  party  loyalty,  but  because  there  is  nothing  else  to  do. 
It  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  Many  of  America's  citizens  of  the 
highest  type  do  the  same  thing.  Ex-President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  guilty  of  doing  this  very  thing.  A  governor  of  a 
great  state  once  said  that  he  never  cast  an  intelligent  ballot  except  for 
the  candidate  who  headed  the  ticket.  And  in  Philadelphia  imaginary 
men  have  been  elected.  The  average  North  Carolina  voter  rarely  ever 
casts  an  intelligent  vote,  and  a  man  who  votes  blindly  is  being  bossed 
whether  he  realizes  it  or  not. 

The  voter  is  not  always  to  blame  in  this  matter.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  average  voter  to  find  out  from  the  newspapers,  campaign  litera- 
ture, and  speeches  the  qualities  of  all  the  men  running  for  the  minor 
offices.  The  list  is  not  as  long  in  North  Carolina  as  in  some  states,  but 
it  is  so  long  that  there  is  little  intelligent  voting. 

And  government  by  politicians  is  a  direct  result  of  such  a  system, 
and  when  you  put  the  government  in  the  hands  of  politicians  you  will 
inevitably  have  some  public  enemies  in  the  ranks.  In  this  way  we  see 
that  the  long  ballot  and  misrepresentative  government  go  hand  in  hand. 
By  blind  voting  we  place  the  governing  power  in  hands  that  are  con- 
trolled by  easily  contaminated  organizations  of  trained  politicians,  and 
when  wre  do  this  we  must  expect  to  get  the  kind  of  government  that 
they  see  fit  to  inaugurate. 

Our  long  ballot  with  its  variegated  list  of  commonplace  offices  is  a 
freak,  and  everything  in  its  sequence  is  characteristically  American.  In 
England  the  ballot  never  covers  more  than  three  offices,  more  commonly 
only  one.  This  is  true  also  in  Canada;  and  the  Swiss  do  not  vote  for 
as  many  men  in  a  lifetime  as  an  American  does  on  one  primary  day. 

The  principle  of  the  short  ballot  which  is  now  accepted  by  political 
reformers  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  was  worked  out  in  1909  by  Richard 
S.  Childs,  of  New  York.  About  this  time  the  National  Short  Ballot  As- 
sociation was  formed  with  Woodrow  Wilson  as  its  president.  Its 
memership  included  such  men  as  B.  B.  Lindsey,  Winston  Churchill, 
W.  A.  White,  John  Mitchell,  and  many  others  of  national  reputation. 
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Charles  A.  Hughes,  then  Governor  of  New  York,  put  it  before  the 
people  of  that  state.  And  since  that  time  at  least  forty  Governors  have 
recommended  its  adoption.  At  this  time  no  state  has  complied  with 
its  principle  wholly,  but  in  a  number  of  states  the  ballot  has  been  short- 
ened to  a  great  extent.  Evidence  of  its  marked  success  is  found  in 
about  one  thousand  cities  scattered  throughout  the  country  that  have 
adopted  the  City  Manager  or  Commission  form  of  government.  This 
system  makes  the  city  offices  appointive  except  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones.  The  City  Manager  plan  was  devised  by  the  Short  Ballot 
Organization  to  correct  the   faults  of  the  Commission  plan. 

From  this  discussion,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  idea  of 
teaching  or  forcing  the  mass  of  voters  to  scrutinize  the  long  ballot  and 
to  vote  intelligently  on  it  should  long  ago  have  been  given  up  as  a  fail- 
ure. In  order  that  we  may  have  decent  elections  there  is  only  one  thing 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  shorten  the  ballot  to  the  point  where  the  average 
voter  can  cast  an  intelligent  vote  without  giving  to  politics  more  atten- 
tion than  is  reasonable  to  expect  of  him.  When  the  people  vote  blindly 
they  are  held  in  the  grasp  of  the  ticket  maker,  and  Democracy  is  merely 
a  name. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  put  on  the  elective  list  only  those  offices  that 
are  naturally  conspicuous.  The  small  office  must  either  go  off  the  bal- 
lot, and  be  consolidated  under  an  appointive  power,  or  the  importance 
of  the  office  must  be  raised  so  that  it  will  arouse  enough  interest  to 
make  it  visible  to  all  the  people. 

The  following  extracts  are  what  some  of  the  prominent  men  of 
the  day  think  of  the  Short  Ballot. 

"The  long  ballot  is  the  politicians'  ballot;  the  short  ballot  is  the 
people's   ballot." — Woodrow   Wilson. 

"The  short  ballot  is  absolutely  the  gist  of  all  constructive  reform." — 
Charles   W.    Eliot. 

"I  have  the  fullest  sympathy  with  every  reform  in  governmental 
machinery  which  will  facilitate  the  expression  of  the  popular  will,  such 
as  the  short  ballot  and  the  reduction  of  the  elective  offices." — W.  H. 
Taft. 

"I  am  in  favor  of  as  few  elective  offices  as  may  be  consistent  with 
proper  accountability  to  the  people  and  a  short  ballot." — C.  E.  Hughes. 

"The  long  ballot  is  the  'jungle'  of  which  I  have  been  writing." — B. 
B.  Lindsey. 

"I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  short  ballot  principle  and  look  for 
its  early  and  general  adoption." — John   Mitchell. 

And  above  all  this  almost  every  writer  of  any  importance  on  po- 
litical science  has  endorsed  this  plan  and  it  is  now  being  taught  in 
more  than  one  hundred  American  colleges  and  universities. 
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The  Secret  Ballot 

Then  there  should  be  some  way  or  provision  included  in  the  Primary 
Reform  Law  that  would  insure  secret  voting,  and  help  cut  down  the  po- 
litical corruption  around  the  polls.  For  in  this  state  men  and  women 
also  stand  around  the  polls  and  watch  the  voters  as  they  come  and  go, 
and  by  one  way  or  another  help  control  their  suffrage.  This  is  an  out- 
rage against  the   intelligence  of  the  citizens  of   North   Carolina. 

People  ought  to  make  up  their  minds  how  they  will  vote  before  they 
go  to  the  polls,  and  they  should  go  ahead  and  vote  without  fear  or 
favor.  The  secret  ballot  would  do  away  with  intimidation  and  bribery 
practices,  and  every  honest  man  wants  to  see  these  practices  stopped. 
A  secret  ballot  modeled  on  the  Australian  plan,  would  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  demands.  Every  state  in  the  Union  has  adopted  this 
plan  except  three  southern  states,  North  Carolina  being  one  of 
them.  There  is  no  question  about  whether  or  not  this  plan  will  work, 
for  what  has  worked  so  well  in  forty-five  other  states  will  work  in 
North  Carolina.  In  fact,  one  of  our  mountain  counties — Burke — 
adopted  this  plan  four  years  ago,  and  everybody  in  the  county  was 
well   pleased   with   the    results. 

The  Australian  balloting  system  does  not  involve  any  complicated 
forms.  It  is  simply  this.  Ballots  are  printed  at  public  expense  and 
contain  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  legally  filed  nomination  peti- 
tions. When  you  go  to  the  polling  place,  you  get  the  ballot  and  go  into 
a  booth  that  is  provided  where  you  can  mark  your  ballot  unmolested. 
You  mark  the  ballot,  affix  your  signature  which  is  required  at  all  times, 
place  the  ballots  in  an  envelope  that  is  provided,  and  as  you  pass  from 
the  booth  the  ballot  is  placed  in  the  ballot  box.  The  voting  is  carried 
on  in  the  presence  of  officials  representing  both  parties,  who  see  to  it 
that  only  those  qualified  vote.  And  in  order  to  have  a  better  system 
the  primaries  of  both  parties  are  held  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same 
place  under  regular  election  laws. 

This  method  provides  a  means  of  accurately  checking  up  the  votes 
after  the  primary.  Should  a  recount  be  necessary  the  signed  ballots 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  election  commission,  whereas  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  no  way  of  checking  up  on  the  offender  if  it  is  found 
that    the    boxes    are    stuffed. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act 

Then  as  a  means  of  combatting  political  crooks  there  should  be  a 
better  way  of  enforcing  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  and  not  until  the 
legislature  passes  some  measure  by  which  this  act  can  be  enforced 
will  we  have  anything  like  honest  primary  elections.  For  as  it  is  now, 
a  person  caught  in  any  crooked  act  pertaining  to  the  primaries  is  not 
dealt  with  very  harshly,  and  as  a  general  thing  little  is  said  about  it. 
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Of  course  the  negro  question  has  kept  the  legislators  from  going 
fast  to  pass  very  stringent  measures.  But  now  that  the  negro  no  longer 
gives  any  trouble  in  regard  to  voting  in  local  elections  there  should  be 
a  more  efficient  way  of  punishing  political  crooks. 

A  Later  Primary   Date 

Then,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  primary  is  held  too  early 
in  the  season.  The  preliminary  campaign  is  too  short,  while  a  cam- 
paign from  the  first  Saturday  in  June  until  November  is  too  long  for 
the  last  lap  of  the  race.  It  involves  too  much  expense.  A  primary 
held  about  the  second  week  of  August  would  probably  give  better  re- 
sults, as  North  Carolina  is  largely  an  agricultural  state.  The  farmers 
would  have  more  time  in  August  than  in  June  for  politics,  more  peo- 
ple would  be  interested,  and  a  much  larger  vote  would  be  cast. 

There  is  a  law  that  fixes  the  scale  of  lawful  expenditures  for  can- 
didates and  committees.  The  candidates  are  required  to  file  an  account 
of  their  expenses  at  least  ten  days  before  the  primary  and  again  ten 
days  following  the  primary  another  report  is  required.  Both  of  these 
reports  are  made  public.  But  there  is  no  way  to  find  out  the  amount 
spent  by  the  friends  of  the  candidates,  that  the  candidate  knows  nothing 
about.  No  state  has  ever  successfully  combatted  this  evil.  The  only 
way  to  curtail  possible  corruption  from  such  sources  is  to  educate  the 
people  to  the  fact  that  excessive  expenditure  of  this  kind  is  wrong. 

There  are  some  who  advocate  making  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats respectively  swear  to  what  party  they  belong  when  they  register, 
so  as  to  avoid  Republican  participation  in  the  Democratic  primary.  This 
is  going  too  far.  It  would  eliminate  the  independent  voter.  But  it  is 
reasonable  to  hold  that  if  a  man  votes  for  a  Democrat  in  June,  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  vote  against  that  man  in  the  general  election. 

Then  finally  there  should  be  some  way  to  guard  against  a  minority 
choice.  Of  course  where  there  are  more  than  two  men  in  the  race  it  is 
very  likely  that  no  one  man  will  receive  a  majority  of  the  total  votes 
cast.  To  remedy  this  trouble,  five  southern  states,  including  North 
Carolina,  provide  for  a  second  primary  to  be  held  at  a  set  time  after 
the  first  primary.  In  this  kind  of  a  primary  the  two  candidates  stand- 
ing highest  contest  for  the  nomination.  Other  states  use  the  method  of 
preferential  voting,  that  is,  the  voting  of  the  second  and  third  choices 
as  well  as  the  first  choice.  Under  this  method,  when  a  man  fails  to 
get  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  first  primary  the  second  choice  votes 
are  counted,  and  if  still  no  candidate  has  a  majority  the  third  choice 
votes  are  counted.  In  Florida  only  the  second  and  third  choice  votes 
are  counted  which  are  cast  by  men  other  than  the  ones  who  cast  their 
first  choice  for  the  two  highest  candidates.  Some  states  require  a  man 
to  get  a  certain  percentage  of  the  votes,  while  others  require  merely  a 
plurality. 
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The  system  that  is  offered,  and  which  will  undoubtedly  work  in  this 
state,  is  a  kind  of  preferential  voting.  At  the  primary  everybody  would 
be  allowed  to  vote  his  second  and  third  choices,  and  these  choices  would 
be  counted  if  no  one  candidate  received  as  many  as  forty-five  percent 
of  the  total  votes.  If  one  candidate  received  as  many  as  forty-five  per- 
cent of  the  total  votes  he  would  be  declared  nominated  in  cases  where 
there  were  no  more  than  three  candidates  in  the  field;  where  there  were 
more  than  three  candidates  in  the  field,  if  one  man  received  as  many  as 
forty  percent  of  the  total  vote  he  would  be  declared  nominated. 

North  Carolina,  if  she  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  other  states  of  the 
Union,  must  realize  that  the  primary  system  now  in  use  is  an  antiquated 
institution,  and  that  its  defects  as  pointed  out  can  be  remedied.  The 
General  Assembly  is  now  in  session  in  Raleigh;  and  if  it  adjourns  with- 
out providing  reforms  in  the  primary  system,  it  will  fail  to  perform  a 
great  and  lasting  good  for  a  purified  and  progressive  suffrage  in  North 
Carolina. 
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THE  RETENTION  AND  ACCUMULATION 
OF  WEALTH  BY  FARMERS 

T.  A.  Little,  Chatham  County 

Strong  in  Farm  Wealth  Production 

North  Carolina  ranked  19th  in  value  of  total  crop  production  in  1910. 
By  1915  she  had  climbed  to  15th  place,  at  which  time  her  crops  were 
valued  at  $202,079,000.  The  average  value  of  our  yield  per  acre  was 
$3.88  above  the  average  for  the  United  States.  Only  one  southern  state 
surpassed  this  average,  and  that  was  Kentucky.  North  Carolina  was 
beyond  the  average  of  any  middle  western  state.  For  several  years  it 
has  produced  more  lint  cotton  per  acre  than  any  state  in  the  cotton 
belt. 

In  1921  North  Carolina  had  advanced  to  fourth  rank  in  the  twenty- 
two  leading  crops,  and  fifth  in  the  value  of  all  crops.  Our  State  Crop 
Statistican,  Frank  Parker,  says:  "With  a  total  value  of  $228,900,000  for 
her  field  crops,  North  Carolina  has  only  Texas,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  sur- 
passing her,  while  in  the  aggregate  value  of  all  crops  we  surpass  Iowa, 
but  have  Texas,  Illinois,  California,  and  New  York  ahead  of  us.  Fruit 
crops  are  responsible  for  the  higher  rank  of  the  last  two  states."  Mr. 
Parker  further  says  that  in  1920  North  Carolina  produced  "more  than 
four  percent  of  the  value  of  all  crops  in  the  United  States,  yet  she  has 
only  1.6  percent  of  the  improved  farm  area  of  the  Union." 

The  average  crop  production  per  acre  in  North  Carolina  in  1921  was 
valued  at  $38.32.  This  was  more  than  twice  the  average  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  which  was  $17.47.  Only  eight  states  made  a  better 
average  than  North  Carolina,  and  of  these  California  was  the  only  agri- 
cultural state  of  any  consequence.  The  News  Letter  for  April  19, 
1922,  says  that  this  was  "more  than  five  times  the  average  crop  yield  of 
the  Dakotas;  it  was  almost  exactly  four  times  the  average  of  Kansas, 
or  Nebraska;  almost  exactly  three  times  the  average  of  Indiana, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  or  Montana;  and  almost  twice  the  average 
of  Wisconsin  or  Michigan."  Our  high  rank  in  total  crop  values  and 
in  average  per  acre  values  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  produce  mostly 
cotton  and  tobacco,  these  two  crops  producing  around  three-fifths  of 
our  total  crop  wealth  from  year  to  year. 

Per-Acre  Production  High,  Per-Worker  Production  Low 

Although  North  Carolina  produces  high  per  acre  averages  and  great 
bulk  totals  of  farm  wealth  the  average  wealth  produced  by  the  farm 
worker  in  North  Carolina  is  very  small  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
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western  states.  Only  four  states  of  the  Union  produced  less  crop  wealth 
per  worker  than  we  did  in  1910.  With  605,000  farm  workers  North 
Carolina  produced  a  crop  wealth  amounting  to  $143,000,000;  while 
North  Dakota  with  131,000  farm  workers  produced  a  crop  wealth 
amounting  to  $180,000,000.  The  per  worker  production  in  North  Caro- 
lina was  only  $236  while  that  of  North  Dakota  was  $1,378,  or  more 
than  five  times  as  great.  The  average  production  per  farm  worker  for 
the  entire  United  States  was  $408,  which  is  much  higher  than  the  aver- 
age for  North  Carolina.  In  1919  the  average  crop  values  per  farm 
worker  in  the  United  States  was  $1,347,  while  in  North  Carolina  it  was 
$1,053.  In  Iowa  it  was  $2,722,  and  in  Nebraska  $2,778.  In  fact  thirty- 
one  states  had  a  larger  per-worker  average  than  we  had. 

Another  Low  Rank 

As  a  livestock  state  North  Carolina  ranks  44th.  In  1920  in  the  ani- 
mal units  per  acre  in  a  lightly  stocked  area,  the  level  for  the  entire 
United  States  was  44  percent  while  that  for  North  Carolina  was  31 
percent.  Only  four  states  had  a  lower  standing  than  this.  They 
were  Texas,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  New  Mexico.  Our  livestock 
ought  to  be  trebled  in  number  and  quadrupled  in  quality.  Horses  and 
mules  are  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  animal-units  of  North  Caro- 
lina, while  meat  and  milk  animals  fall  below  two-thirds  of  the  total. 
In  meat  and  milk  animals  we  are  far  below  the  average,  therefore  the 
necessary  importation  of  their  products  carries  millions  of  dollars  out 
of  the  state  each  year.  While  our  work-stock  has  increased,  our  food- 
stock  ratios  have  fallen  during  the  last  seventy  years;  milk  cows  per 
inhabitant  have  decreased  50  percent  and  other  cattle  70  percent, 
hogs  69  percent,  sheep  92  percent.  Of  the  four  states  that  stand  below 
us  in  the  number  of  livestock,  only  two  have  a  smaller  percent  of  pure- 
bred livestock.  In  1920  less  than  one  of  every  twenty-five  farms  in  this 
state  reported  one  pure-bred  animal  or  more  of  either  dairy  cows,  beef 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  swine.  The  average  for  the  entire  country  was 
more  than  one  farm  of  this  sort  for  every  nine  farms  reporting  live- 
stock. In  Iowa  it  was  more  than  one  for  every  four,  and  in  South 
Dakota  it  was  nearly  one  for  every  three  farms.  Could  anything  bet- 
ter indicate  that  livestock  farming  in  this  state  is  merely  an  accident 
or  an  incident  the  state  over? 

While  North  Carolina  ranks  high  in  total  crop  value  and  high  in 
per-acre  production,  she  ranks  low  as  a  food-and-feed  producing  state. 
Crops  alone  do  not  determine  the  standing  of  a  state.  Livestock  and 
animal  products  of  all  sorts  must  be  counted  into  the  totals  of  a  fair 
comparison;  and  when  these  are  counted  in,  North  Carolina's  rank 
drops   from   fourth   to   fortieth   on   a   per   capita   basis.      Production   of 
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gross  and  per-acre  crop  values  is  one  thing;  and  the  retention  of  farm 
wealth  is  another.  It  is  in  the  latter  and  most  important  matter  that 
North   Carolina   falls  down. 

Now  let  us  see  what  our  farmers  have  accumulated.  According 
to  the  last  census  the  accumulated  wealth  per  country  dweller  in  North 
Carolina  in  1919  was  $684.  The  grand  total  of  farm  wealth  in  lands, 
buildings,  machinery,  and  livestock  was  one  and  a  quarter  billion  dol- 
lars. Yet  the  average  per  country  dweller  was  less  than  $700.  After 
two  and  a  half  centuries,  that  is  what  the  average  farmer  has  been 
able  to  save  out  of  his  enormous  crop  yields  year  by  year.  Forty 
states  make  a  better  showing  in  this  particular  than  we  do,  and  among 
them  are  twelve  southern  states. 

Here  are  some  very  striking  contrasts: 
5th  in  total  crop  values — that  was  our  rank  in  1921. 
9th  in  the  per  acre  production  of  gross  crop  values  in  1921.     And 
1st  every  year  in  the  South  in  the  per  acre  production  of  cotton,  and 
nearly  first  in  the  total  production  of  tobacco. 

But— 

32nd  in  the  per  worker  production  of  crop  wealth  in  the  census  year 
1919. 

And  only 

41st  in  the  per  capita  accumulation  of  wealth  in  farm  properties  the 
same  year. 

While  our  farmers  had  accumulated  $684  per  country  inhabitant, 
1920,  the  average  for  the  United  States  was  $1,836.  For  Iowa  it  was 
$8,113,  and  for  South  Dakota  it  was  $7,261. 

What  Becomes  of  Our  Cash-Crop  Money 

North  Carolina  ranks  high  in  value  of  crop  production  per  acre  and 
also  of  total  crop  production.  But  she  produces  mainly  cotton  and  to- 
bacco. About  four-fifths  of  the  money  received  for  cotton  and  tobacco 
goes  out  of  the  state  to  pay  for  food  stuffs  that  should  be  raised  in  this 
state.  One  reason  why  the  western  farmers  can  produce  more  per 
worker  and  retain  a  larger  percent  of  what  they  produce  is  because 
they  raise  food  crops.  The  western  farmer  lives  at  home  and  boards 
where  he  lives,  while  the  North  Carolina  farmer  lives  in  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  patches  and  boards  in  the  West.  He  will  never  be  able  to  re- 
tain his  wealth  on  the  farm  so  long  as  he  cultivates  only  cotton  or  to- 
bacco and  imports  his  food  supply.  I  do  not  like  to  praise  anything 
that  is  universally  cursed,  but  I  do  believe  there  is  one  good  thing 
coming  from  the  boll-weevil.  That  is:  the  attention  that  our  farmers 
will  be  obliged  to  give  to  producing  food  crops. 
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"In  1919  there  were  44,197  farms  in  our  state  that  had  no  garden. 
These  were  too  busy  growing  cotton  and  tobacco  for  the  market  to  find 
time  to  grow  fresh  vegetables  for  the  family  table.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible that  any  farmer  would  give  his  whole  attention  to  money 
crops  and  entirely  neglect  the  family  table.  Our  farmers  could  have 
fresh  vegetables  every  day  in  the  year,  with  just  a  little  attention,  but 
one  of  every  six  farmers  in  the  state  produces  no  home-grown  vegeta- 
bles whatsoever.  With  idle  land  all  around  them  and  with  idle  weeks 
and  months  they  find  no  place  or  time  to  produce  vegetables  for  the 
family  use.  The  simple  truth  is  that  thousands  of  our  farms  do  not 
begin  to  feed  the  farm  family  and  livestock.  The  people  on  these  farms 
live  on  short  rations,  especially  in  lean  years.  Their  diet  is  ill-balanced 
and  insufficient.  They  are  undernourished,  their  children  badly  fed 
and  their  physical  development  stunted.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  a  hundred  thousand  farms  have  no  milk  cows  and  consume  no  but- 
ter or  milk,  when  nearly  fifty  thousand  farms  have  no  hogs,  when  half 
of  all  our  farms  produce  no  sweet  potatoes,  and  seven-tenths  of  them 
no  Irish  potatoes,  when  44,197  farms  have  no  gardens  and  produce  no 
vegetables? 

"Farm  people  should  be  the  best  fed  of  all  people.  They  should 
and  could  have  a  well-balanced  diet  with  just  a  little  attention  to  food 
production.  Every  farm  in  any  state  should  feed  itself  first.  Neglect- 
ing home-raised  food  crops  and  buying  farm  supplies  of  this  sort  with 
cotton  and  tobacco  money  is  a  hopeless  way  of  getting  rich  and  getting 
on  and  up  in  the  world.  We  have  tried  it  for  seventy  years  and  we 
ought  to  know  it  by  this  time.  Producing  cotton  and  tobacco  on  a 
bread-and-meat  basis  is  now  and  always  has  been  the  only  sensible  farm 
system  in  the  South." — S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr. 

Thirty-four  states  made  a  better  showing  in  1920  in  regard  to  pro- 
ducing what  was  needed  at  home.  The  state  bill  for  imported  food  and 
feed  supplies  was  around  $230,000,000.  The  state  produced  a  little  over 
half  what  was  needed  for  man  and  beast.  There  were  only  three  self- 
feeding  counties  in  the  state,  those  being  Currituck,  Alleghany,  and 
Camden.  In  fifty  years  the  people  of  North  Carolina  have  been  able 
to  accumulate  170  million  dollars  in  all  money  savings,  yet  in  a  single 
year  we  send  230  million  dollars  out  of  the  state  in  cold  cash  for  bread 
and  butter,  hog  and  hominy,  hay  and  forage  that  we  should  have  pro- 
duced at  home.  The  bills  for  imported  food  and  feed  supplies  range 
anywhere  from  five  thousand  dollars  in  Northampton  to  more  than  nine 
million  dollars  each  in  Guilford,  Forsyth,  and  Mecklenburg.  I  am  not 
advocating  the  policy  of  not  raising  any  cotton  or  tobacco,  for  these 
must  be  raised.     But  it  is  clearlv  sensible  that  a  sufficient  amount  of 
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food  and  feed  supplies  be  raised  first.  As  matters  are  today,  cotton 
and  tobacco  are  money-making  but  not  money-saving  crops  for  the 
farmers  of  our  cash-crop  counties. 

Everybody,  wise  or  otherwise,  knows  that  the  farmers  of  North 
Carolina  can  never  get  rich  buying  food  and  feed  supplies  with  to- 
bacco and  cotton  dollars.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  boll-weevil  will 
dynamite  our  prevalent  farm  practices  in  this  regard.  I  believe  he 
will  blast  a  way  into  our  brains,  for  bankruptcy  and  starvation  change 
farm  systems  when  nothing  else  avails.  Wisconsin  was  a  one-crop  state 
until  she  went  broke  in  the  early  eighties.  Now  she  is  a  many-crop, 
livestock  state.  She  raises  tobacco  and  other  cash  crops,  to  be  sure, 
but  she  raises  these  on  a  bread-and-meat  basis.  We  must  always  raise 
cotton  and  tobacco  in  the  South,  but  if  we  are  wise  we  will  produce 
these  crops  with  our  pantries,  barns,  and  smoke-houses  filled  with  home- 
raised  food  and  feed.  We'll  do  it  or  we  will  go  into  bankruptcy  in 
this  state.  No  one  cash  crop,  not  even  wheat,  will  save  a  people  from 
dire  distress  in  the  long  run.  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  are  at  this 
very  minute  convincing  proof  of  this  fundamental  fact  in  agriculture. 

Our  Critical  Farm  Necessity 

Food  and  feed  production  at  home  is  very  important  in  regard  to 
state  independence.  It  relates  directly  to  the  critical  matter  of  wealth 
retention,  and  wealth  retention  is  far  more  important  than  wealth  pro- 
duction. It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  "anybody  can 
make  money,  but  it  takes  a  wise  man  to  save  it."  We  are  near  the  bot- 
tom in  farm-wealth  retention.  How  can  we  move  up  in  this  respect? 
Shall  we  cut  down  the  number  of  acres  in  cotton  and  plant  more  food 
crops?  Shall  we  increase  the  number  of  farmers?  I  say  increase  the 
amount  of  food  crops  with  the  same  amount  of  cotton  if  possible;  but 
if  not,  then  cut  down  the  amount  of  cotton.  However,  it  is  not  more 
farmers  we  need,  but  fewer  farmers  with  larger  farms  and  better  sys- 
tems. The  average  size  of  the  farms  must  be  increased  until  labor-sav- 
ing machinery  can  be  used  profitably.  At  present  our  farms  average 
only  35  cultivated  acres,  and  the  acreage  cultivated  per  worker  is  only 
14.5.  This  means  that  the  cost  of  production  is  kept  at  a  high  instead 
of  a  low  level.  The  western  farmers  have  accumulated  wealth  mainly 
because  their  crops  are  made  on  medium-size  farms  with  profit-pro- 
ducing machinery.  Hand-made  products  can  never  compete  with  ma- 
chine-made products  either  on  farms  or  in  factories. 

Small-scale  farming  can  be  profitable  only  under  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  if  it  is  farming  by  farmers  who  own  the  land  they  till; 
(2)  if  farm  practices  are  reinforced  by  agricultural  science  and  intelli- 
gent skill;  (3)  if  small-scale  farmers  own  and  use  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery in  common;   (4)   if  they  buy  farm  supplies,  market  farm  prod- 
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ucts,  and  finance  farm  activities  co-operatively;  and  (5)  if  farm  prod- 
ucts of  every  sort  can  be  readily  marketed  for  cash  in  nearby  towns  and 
cities.  Lacking  any  one  of  these  conditions,  small-scale  farming  is  a 
perilous  way  of  life.  Of  these  conditions  numbers  1  and  5  are  far  from 
being  in  existence  in  this  state.  Regarding  the  first,  about  47  percent 
of  the  farmers  are  tenants,  and  these  pay  no  attention  to  agricultural 
science.  Concerning  the  last  condition,  our  farmers  are  not  responsible 
for  that.  They  would  produce  surpluses  for  sale  in  our  towns  and 
cities  if  only  our  towns  and  cities  were  larger,  and  also  if  our  towns 
and  cities  would  solve  the  local  market  problems  for  home-raised  food 
and  feed  supplies.  Instead  our  total  population  spends  some  230  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  for  imported  supplies.  It  is  a  situation  that  hurts 
every  business  and  everybody  in  the  state — farmers,  merchants,  and 
bankers  alike. 

Governor  Bickett  said:  "If  I  were  the  Czar  of  North  Carolina  in- 
stead of  Governor,  I  would  issue  an  edict  declaring  that  from  and 
after  five  years  from  date  any  man  who  imported  into  North  Carolina 
any  corn  or  meal,  wheat  or  flour,  beef  or  bacon,  should  be  forthwith 
hanged  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Of  course,  in  the  beginning  I  should 
be  denounced  as  an  infamous  tyrant,  but  after  the  law  had  been  in  ef- 
fect for  ten  years  the  richest  state  in  the  Union  would  build  a  monu- 
ment to  me  as  the  financial  redeemer  of  my  people." 

The  Way  Out 

Briefly,  the  way  up  and  out:  Not  fewer  acres,  but  more  acres  bet- 
ter farmed,  with  more  horse  and  machine  power.  Not  more  farmers 
but  fewer,  with  larger  farms  and  better  balanced  farm  systems.  Not 
less  cotton  and  tobacco,  but  more,  produced  on  a  home-raised  bread- 
and-meat  basis.  More  home-owning  farmers,  and  fewer  tenants.  More 
and  better  livestock.  A  few  food  animals  on  every  farm,  at  least 
enough  to  feed  the  farm  family.  Sufficient  food  and  feed  crops  to 
support  the  farm  family  and  the  farm  animals. 

The  banks  could  help  bring  about  better  conditions  by  refusing  to 
discount  crop-lien  paper  which  does  not  specify  these  details  of  self- 
support.  The  banks,  if  they  would,  could  force  the  supply  merchants 
to  force  the  farmers  to  feed  themselves  and  thereby  save  millions  of 
cotton  and  tobacco  dollars  in  this  state  each  year.  The  bankers  of  Ala- 
bama are  now  doing  this  very  thing.  Then  the  city  chambers  of  com- 
merce could  do  a  great  work  by  giving  effective  attention  to  the  local 
market  food  problem — to  local  markets  for  the  food  products  produced 
in  the  local  trade  areas;  to  the  specific  end  of  bringing  city  consumers 
and  local  food  producers  together.  In  this  way  the  farmers  might  re- 
ceive more  money  for  their  products,  and  the  city  consumers  more 
products  for  their  money. 
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A  FOUR-YEAR  MEDICAL   SCHOOL  AND 

TEACHING  HOSPITAL  FOR 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Everett  S.  McDaniel,  Jr.,  Vance  County 

A  New  Era  for  North  Carolina 

In  the  last  few  years  this  great  state  of  ours  has  experienced  an  ex- 
pansion and  progress  that  has  turned  the  search-lights  of  the  nation 
upon  Tarheelia.  There  has  been  an  expansion  in  industry,  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  town  and  city  building,  education,  and  transportation 
facilities.  Large  bond  issues  have  enabled  the  state  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  expand  and  thereby  open  their  doors  to  a  larger 
number  of  the  future  citizens.  Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  roads — 
real  roads — have  brought  the  different  sections  of  the  state  into  closer 
contact  with  one  another;  the  farmer  now  enjoys  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing able  to  get  his  produce  to  a  market,  the  business  and  professional 
men  are  now  able  to  get  from  one  place  to  another  at  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense and  loss  of  time.  And  so  we  could  continue  down  the  list  of  all 
the  progressive  and  expanding  improvements  that  North  Carolina  has 
made  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  good  beginning — but  it  is  only  a  be- 
ginning, and  there  are  other  tasks  to  which  we  must  set  ourselves  in  or- 
der to  maintain  this  progressiveness  and  live  up  to  the  reputation  that 
we  have  made  for  ourselves  as  a  progressive  state.  Let  us  not  shirk 
our  duty.  We  are  still  cursed  with  the  problem  of  tenant  farmers;  we 
are  still,  to  a  great  extent,  farming  on  the  one-crop  system;  we  are  still 
near  the  top  of  the  list  when  it  comes  to  the  percentage  of  illiterates; 
we  have  been  humiliated  by  a  report  upon  our  prison  conditions;  we 
are  sending  more  money  out  of  the  state  for  food  than  ever  before;  we 
have  as  yet  developed  only  a  small  part  of  our  hydro-electric  power.  We 
have  unexcelled  resources  for  the  development  of  fisheries,  we  have 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  richest  land  in  the  world  unreclaimed,  we 
have  cut  down  a  large  part  of  our  forest  with  little  regard  for  replace- 
ment, we  are  just  beginning  to  realize  our  position  as  a  resort  the 
whole  year  round;  whether  it  be  a  seaside  resort,  a  pine  hill  resort,  or 
a   resort  in  the  mountains — we  have  them  all. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  our  curses  and  our  neglected  blessings.  It 
is  up  to  us  to  wipe  out  the  curses  and  to  develop  and  make  use  of  our 
blessings. 

The  North  Carolina  Club  which  makes  a  study  of  the  needs  and 
problems  of  North  Carolina  took  as  their  watchword  for  this  year 
"What   Next   in   North   Carolina?",  and   the  question   of   A   Four-Year 

[  no] 
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Medical  School  and  Teaching  Hospital  for  North  Carolina  has  been  as- 
signed to  me.  This  question  has  received  considerable  attention  dur- 
ing the  last  year  and  is  one  that  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  welfare  of  our 
state.  It  seems  to  me  that  sufficient  time  has  been  given  to  the  study 
of  the  medical  situation  in  the  state  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  act. 

Our  Need  for  a  Four-Year  Medical  School 

Does  the  State  of  North  Carolina  have  need  for  such  a  school? 
Heretofore  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  state  to  provide  for  only  two 
years  of  instruction  for  her  physicians.  At  present  there  are  two  two- 
year  medical  schools  in  the  state,  both  class  A-l  schools — one  at  the 
University  and  the  other  at  Wake  Forest  College.  These  schools  give 
only  two  years  of  medicine  and  then  the  student  finds  it  necessary  to 
leave  the  state  to  complete  his  full  course  before  he  can  practice.  This 
plan  has  worked  fairly  well  in  previous  years  but  each  year  the  stu- 
dents finishing  these  schools  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  gain  ad- 
mittance to  the  best  schools  of  the  country.  The  enrollment  in  all  of 
the  schools  is  limited,  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  find  their  classes 
of  the  last  two  years  filled  from  their  first  and  second  year  classes. 
Then  there  is  another  problem  that  we  face  in  maintaining  the  present 
system  of  giving  only  two  years  of  medical  instruction.  Medical  science 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  is  still  growing.  With  this  growth 
there  has  been  a  steady  and  rapid  rise  in  the  standards  of  medical  edu- 
cation. This  rise  in  standards  has  brought  about  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  number  of  medical  schools  in  the  United  States.  In  1904  there 
were  160,  while  in  1922  there  were  only  81.  The  standards  are  so 
high  that  most  hesitate  and  many  turn  back  before  (and  sometimes 
after)  starting  the  course.  Two  or  three  years  of  academic  work  are 
the  minimum  requirements  for  entrance  to  A-l  schools  and  some  re- 
quire a  degree  equivalent  to  an  A.B.  before  they  will  admit  students 
to  the  first-year  class.  Then,  after  finishing  the  four  years  in  the  medi- 
cal school,  the  student  has  to  serve  a  year  or  more  as  interne  in  some 
hospital  before  he  can  practice.  Thus  there  is  a  minimum  of  from  seven 
to  nine  years  of  study  (depending  on  the  standards  of  the  school  at- 
tended) required  before  the  physician  is  properly  qualified  to  practice. 
And  if  he  intends  to  specialize  he  has  several  years  more  of  concen- 
trated work  in  the  field  in  which  he  intends  to  specialize.  So  it  is  seen 
that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  medicine.  It  is  hard  work  for  a  number 
of  years  without  any  compensation  whatever.  It  costs  around  $1,000 
per  year  for  expenses  and  the  man  of  limited  means  is  handicapped  in 
preparing  himself  for  the  practice  of  medicine. 

The  tendency  of  modern  medical  education  is  to  give  the  students  in 
the  first  and  second  years  clinical  instruction  which  heretofore  has  only 
been  provided  for  in  the  last  two  years.     This  brings  the  schools  giving 
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only  two  years  of  work,  which  at  present  is  almost  entirely  theoretical, 
to  face  the  problem  of  either  closing  down  or  becoming  second-class 
schools.  The  day  has  come  when  the  divided  medical  school  is  a  back- 
number  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  modern  methods  of  teaching  medi- 
cine. Under  present  conditions  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  to  make  other  arrangements  for  the  educating  of  her 
physicians.  Other  states  have  borne  the  burden  of  educating  our  physi- 
cians long  enough,  and  we  cannot  foresee  at  what  time  they  may  be 
compelled  to  shut  their  doors  to  outsiders  altogether — everything  points 
to  the  probability  that  this  time  is  not  far  off.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  four- 
year  medical  school  in  order  to  secure  to  herself  a  sufficient  number  of 
physicians. 

Can  North  Carolina  Put  the  Job  Across? 

There  has  been  some  talk  over  the  state  that  we  did  not  have  a 
city  large  enough  to  furnish  patients  for  the  clinical  department  of  a 
medical  school.  This  opinion  must  undoubtedly  be  due  to  ignorance  on 
the  subject  by  those  who  have  been  making  this  excuse.  There  are 
enough  concrete  examples  in  the  United  States  to  wipe  out  this  excuse 
at  once.  It  is  not  necessary  to  establish  a  medical  school  and  teaching 
hospital  in  a  large  city.  Such  an  institution  can  be  conducted  just  as 
satisfactorily,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  more  satisfactorily  in  the  small 
town  or  city.  If  we  establish  such  a  school  as  would  become  our  state, 
whether  we  locate  it  in  any  city  of  the  state  or  at  Chapel  Hill,  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  not  be  abundant  clinical  material. 
The  population  of  our  state  is  not  segregated  in  cities,  and  a  central 
location  will  provide  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  clinical  material 
from  which  to  draw.  If  we  establish  a  first-class  school — the  only  kind 
Ave  would  care  to  have — and  get  the  right  kind  of  men  behind  it,  there 
would  always  be  a  clinic  for  the  aspiring  doctors  to  study.  Some  of  the 
successful  clinics  that  are  situated  in  small  towns  are:  The  University 
of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville,  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor, 
the  Mayo  Clinics  at  Rochester,  Minnesota,  and  the  State  Hospital  for 
Tuberculosis  at  Sanatorium,  N.  C. 

Another  problem  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a  four- 
year  medical  school  is  that  of  locating  it  at  another  location  than  that 
of  the  campus  of  the  University  or  of  splitting  the  school  (having  the 
first  two  years  on  the  campus  and  the  last  two  in  some  city).  The 
best  authorities  in  the  country  on  this  subject  maintain  that  the  entire 
four  years  of  the  school  should  be  located  on  the  campus  of  the  state 
university,  where  it  will  have  access  to  the  other  university  departments 
in  order  that  the  medical  students  may  have  the  aid  of  expert  knowl- 
edge and  properly  equipped  laboratories  along  the  various  scientific  lines 
such  as  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.     Then  too,  to  those  who  favor 
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the  splitting  of  the  school  there  is  the  problem,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  of  giving  the  first  two-year  students  clinical  work.  With 
the  split  school  this  would  be  impossible.  The  splitting  of  the  medical 
school  or  its  removal  from  the  campus  of  the  University  would  make 
the  administration  more  complicated  and  would  add  largely  to  the  main- 
tenance costs,  as  certain  departments  would  have  to  be  duplicated  at  the 
two  sections. 

The  various  bids  and  inducements  offered  by  different  cities  of 
the  state  for  the  establishment  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity there  have  been  gone  over  and  given  careful  consideration,  but, 
if  we  are  to  emphasize  the  teaching  side  of  the  medical  school  and  learn 
from  the  advice  and  experience  of  various  established  schools  through- 
out the  country,  everything  points  towards  the  establishment  of  the 
school  and  hospital  upon  the  campus  of  the  University. 

What  the  Medical  School  Will  Mean  to  the  State 

If  we  establish  a  four-year  medical  school  and  teaching  hospital 
we  expect  to  get  a  return  on  our  investment.  Now  just  what  we 
may  expect  to  receive  from  a  four-year  medical  school  and  teaching 
hospital? 

First.  We  will  receive  a  larger  number  of  physicians.  Do  we  need 
any  more?  At  present  we  have  1  physician  to  every  1,600  people  while 
the  whole  country  has  1  to  every  720.  You  can  draw  your  own  con- 
clusion. 

Second.  We  will  escape  the  problem  of  being  unable  to  place  those 
of  our  young  people  who  wish  to  study  medicine  in  class  A-l   schools. 

Third.  As  it  costs  about  four  times  as  much  as  the  student's  tuition 
fee  to  educate  a  physician,  we  will  lift  a  burden  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  schools  of  other  states  which  it  is  unjust  that  they  should  bear  and 
which  they  are  not  likely  to  be  able  nor  willing  to  continue  forever. 

Fourth.  We  will  have  an  institution  where  the  people  of  the  state 
may  come  for  consultation  and  treatment  by  doctors  that  will  be  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  country. 

Fifth.  We  will  have  an  institution  where  patients  from  all  over  the 
state  who  are  too  poor  to  obtain  the  medical  attention  needed  may 
come  and  be  treated  free  of  charge.  The  expense  of  this  service  will 
either  have  to  be  borne  by  an  appropriation  set  aside  by  the  state  gov- 
ernment or  by  the  county  from  which  the  patient  comes.  The  latter 
plan  seems  the  more  advisable. 

Sixth.  The  physicians  of  the  state  will  have  a  place  where  they 
can  send  their  patients  for  a  more  thorough  examination  and  diagnosis 
than  is  possible  to  give  with  limited  facilities. 
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Seventh.  Such  an  institution  as  we  shall  build  will  offer  to  the 
practicing  physicians  of  the  state  a  place  where  they  may  come  for 
short  periods  of  time  to  take  special  work  along  certain  lines  or  to 
study  new  methods,  thus  keeping  themselves  capable  of  giving  their 
patients  the  benefits  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  medicine. 

Eighth.  The  lives  of  many  unfortunate  parents  may  be  saved  by 
such  an  institution,  and  the  state  will  thus  be  relieved  of  the  respon- 
sibility and  expense  of  supporting  their  children  or  of  punishing  them 
for  crime  that  they  have  been  led  to  commit  because  of  lack  of  the 
proper  training  and  restraint  of  the  home. 

In  conclusion  the  following  fact  faces  us:  Our  present  method  of 
giving  only  two  years  of  instruction  to  our  physicians  and  depending 
on  other  states  to  provide  for  the  last  two  years  is  no  longer  desirable, 
and  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  must  shoulder  the  whole 
burden  ourselves.  We  must  establish  a  four-year,  diploma-conferring 
medical  school  and  teaching  hospital  in  North  Carolina  in  order  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  medical  facilities  of  the  state. 
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SCHOOL  CONSOLIDATION  AND  THE 
COUNTY  UNIT  SYSTEM 

W.  E.  White,  Cleveland  County 

The  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  which  was  begun  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  almost  a  half  century  ago,  is  now  producing  some  highly 
commendable  results  in  North  Carolina.  A  good  illustration  of  this 
fact  is  found  in  a  consolidated  school  in  Cleveland  county,  of  this  state, 
about  ten  miles  northwest  of  Shelby.  One  strong  consolidated  school 
in  this  section  is  now  serving  the  educational  purposes  that  were  for- 
merly served  by  four  country  schools  of  the  old  type.  The  schools 
consolidated  were  Union,  Grassy  Branch,  Round  Hill,  and  Rehobeth.  As 
formerly  organized,  Union  was  the  only  school  among  the  four  which 
was  legally  entitled  to  the  services  of  more  than  one  teacher,  and  this 
school,  while  a  large  one  of  the  old  district  type,  could  not  be  handled 
by  three  teachers  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  each  pupil  and  class  the 
proper  amount  of  attention.  This  being  true  of  Union,  it  necessarily 
followed  that  conditions  were  even  worse  in  the  other  three  schools 
where  one  teacher  was  expected  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  seven  differ- 
ent grades. 

This  makeshift  rural  educational  system  became  unsatisfactory  to  a 
number  of  the  progressive  patrons  of  these  schools.  The  teachers,  no 
doubt,  were  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  but  ex- 
isting conditions  were  unfavorable  alike  to  both  pupil  and  teacher.  The 
daily  schedules  of  the  teachers  were  so  over-crowded  with  classes  that 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  any  teacher  to  do  thorough  work. 
When  the  majority  of  the  patrons  of  these  schools  realized  this  un- 
fortunate state  of  affairs,  they  sought  a  remedy  and  consolidation  was 
the   logical   outcome. 

It  was  decided  to  retain  the  Union  school  and  consolidate  the  other 
three  schools  with  it.  This,  of  course,  meant  that  some  expense  must 
be  incurred.  Additional  class  rooms  must  be  provided  for  the  incom- 
ing pupils  and  trucks  must  be  bought  to  furnish  transportation  facili- 
ties for  those  whose  homes  were  far  away  from  the  school.  But  these 
obstacles  were  overcome.  It  was  not  convenient  to  erect  a  new  school 
building  when  this  consolidated  school  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1920, 
but  an  additional  room  was  built  to  the  old  building  and  one  of  the  old 
rooms,  which  was  rather  large,  was  divided  into  two  rooms  by  means 
of  a  partition.  In  addition  to  these  arrangements  the  school  authori- 
ties were  permitted  to  use  the  Masonic  hall  over  the  school  building  for 
a  class   room;   and  ample  space  was  temporarily  provided   for   all  the 
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pupils.  These  things  having  been  done  two  school  trucks  were  pur- 
chased for  transportation  purposes,  and  an  experiment  with  a  consoli- 
dated school  was  begun  which  promises  to  revolutionize  rural  education 
in  upper  Cleveland. 

Before  the  plan  of  consolidation  was  effected  some  well  meaning 
people  opposed  it.  To  them  it  seemed  to  be  a  social  and  educational 
blunder.  They  could  not  understand  how  the  new  plan  devised  for 
rural  educational  improvement  could  possibly  render  service  as  valua- 
ble as  the  old  system  with  all  its  defects.  So  fearing  various  kinds  of 
disasters  a  portion  of  these  honest  but  misguided  people  transferred 
their  children  from  the  consolidated  district  to  adjoining  districts  in 
which  the  consolidation  movement  had  not  been  inaugurated.  But  the 
advocates  of  consolidation  not  only  had  faith  that  their  plan  would 
prove  practicable,  but  believed  it  would  serve  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
improving  both  the  social  and  educational  conditions.  As  to  whether 
or  not  their  ideas  were  correct,  it  remains  for  interested  parties  to  ex- 
amine the  results  obtained  in  the  Union  consolidated  school  and  then 
impartially  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits.  "When  this  is  done  the  advan- 
tages of  the  consolidation  plan  are  found  to  be  manifold  and  may  be 
summarized  as   follows: 

1.  The  average  daily  attendance  has  been  increased  and  an  inter- 
est in  attendance  has  been  stimulated.  The  enrollment  is  large  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  there  are  three  standard  high  schools  within  ten 
miles  of  Union  which  attract  the  attention  of  a  number  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils.  But  despite  the  proximity  of  Piedmont,  Shelby,  and 
Boiling  Springs  high  schools  and  an  epidemic  of  influenza  and  scarlet 
fever,  there  has  been  an  enrollment  this  year  of  263  out  of  a  possible 
325,  which  is  excellent  for  the  existing  conditions. 

2.  The  method  of  transporting  by  trucks  prevents  loitering  along 
the  way.  It  causes  pupils  to  form  habits  of  punctuality  by  meeting  the 
trucks  on  schedule  time  at  the  appointed  stops.  Since  this  is  true  tardi- 
ness is  largely  eliminated  and  the  percentage  of  absences  is  also 
reduced. 

3.  Another  advantage  of  the  new  system  of  transportation  is  that 
the  general  health  of  the  pupils  is  better  when  they  are  transported 
in  trucks.  Before  this  plan  for  getting  pupils  to  school  was  conceived 
and  put  into  effect,  the  students  were  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  bad 
weather  while  going  to  and  from  school.  During  the  winter  season 
they  often  walked  through  mud  and  sometimes  were  drenched  with 
rain  and  frequently  faced  the  biting  cold  of  mid-winter.  But  since 
the  pupils  now  ride  in  trucks  they  do  not  risk  taking  cold  or  contract- 
ing pneumonia  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  inclement  weather.  They 
arrive  at  the  school  building  dry  and  warm  each  day,  and  there  is  no 
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necessity  for  their  crowding  around  the  stove  to  relieve  conditions  that 
would  have  been  caused  by  being  exposed  to  unfavorable  weather  in 
the  old  days  of  walking  to  and  from  the  school  building. 

4.  The  care  and  attention  the  pupils  receive  in  the  trucks  is  an- 
other matter  for  consideration.  When  pupils  walk  by  themselves  to 
and  from  school  all  kinds  of  things  happen.  Quarreling  and  fighting 
and  using  bad  language  often  occur  when  they  are  without  the  re- 
straining influence  of  someone  in  authority  who  is  responsible  for  their 
conduct.  But  when  transported  in  trucks  they  are  in  the  care  of  the 
driver  during  transit  and  when  at  school  they  are,  of  course,  under  the 
protection  of  the  teacher  and  therefore  receive  the  attention  of  some- 
one who  has  authority  to  keep  order  from  the  time  they  leave  home 
until  they  return. 

5.  Transportation  by  trucks  in  the  winter  requires  good  roads 
which  increase  the  value  of  real  estate.  These  two-fold  advantages 
are  highly  advantageous  to  the  farming  class  of  people  and  help  to 
break  up  the  isolation  that  exists  in  the  rural  communities. 

6.  The  consolidated  school  is  bringing  a  better  class  of  tenants  to 
the  community.  There  are  ambitious  tenants  who  want  their  children 
to  enjoy  the  very  best  educational  opportunities  possible.  These  as- 
piring poor  people  are  attracted  to  the  community  by  the  superior  ad- 
vantages found  in  the  consolidated  school  with  its  strong  faculty,  higher 
curriculum,  and  excellent  transportation  facilities. 

7.  Consolidation  has  made  school  administration  more  efficient. 
There  is  less  friction  in  a  large  well-organized  school  than  there  is  in  a 
one-teacher  school,  and  better  grading  and  classification  of  pupils  is 
made  possible.  The  classes  are  large  enough  to  stimulate  enthusiasm 
and  pupils  can  be  placed  where  they  can  work  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage. 

8.  The  number  of  grades  each  teacher  must  handle  is  decidedly 
fewer  than  was  customary  under  the  old  district  system.  Nine  grades 
are  taught  in  the  Union  consolidated  school  and  a  faculty  of  eight 
teachers  is  employed  which  gives  almost  every  grade  a  sejjarate  teacher. 
This  is  bringing  the  graded  school  system  of  the  town  to  the  country, 
and  will  enable  people  in  the  rural  community  to  keep  their  children  at 
home  and  yet  give  them  as  good  educational  advantages  as  are  enjoyed 
by  town  children. 

9.  Since  consolidation  has  been  effected,  the  curriculum  has  been 
raised.  Only  seven  grades  were  taught  at  Union  before  consolidation 
was  brought  about,  but  two  more  grades  have  been  added  since  that 
time.  Not  only  this,  but  it  is  possible  under  the  consolidation  system 
to  introduce  studies  like  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  manual 
training. 
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10.  More  efficient  teachers  and  more  thorough  instruction  is  an- 
other advantage  made  possible  by  consolidation.  The  best  equipped 
teachers  naturally  prefer  to  teach  in  a  consolidated  school  where  they 
will  have  only  one  or  two  grades  to  teach  and  where  they  can  do  more 
thorough  work  for  the  pupils  both  individually  and  collectively.  Con- 
sequently Union  school  has  a  strong  faculty  of  eight  first-class  teachers 
and  the  prestige  of  the  school  abroad  will  easily  enable  it  to  retain 
teachers  of  that  type.  These  facts  go  to  show  that  consolidation  will 
largely  eliminate  the  so-called  "grasshopper"  teacher  of  the  past  who 
migrated  from  one  district  to  another  each  succeeding  winter.  So, 
instead  of  passing  from  one  small  school  to  another,  the  teacher  can  be 
retained  and  the  pupils  may  be  passed  on  from  grade  to  grade  into  the 
high  school  classes. 

11.  The  awakening  of  community  interests  and  pride  comes  as  a 
result  of  consolidation.  Clubs  have  been  organized  at  Union  school 
and  a  community  fair  is  held  each  fall.  The  products  exhibited  at 
these  fairs  have  won  premiums  at  Gaston  county  fairs  and  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Raleigh.  This  clearly  demonstrates  that  consolidation  quick- 
ens interest  in  local  affairs  and  does  much  towards  breaking  up  rural 
isolation. 

12.  The  coming  together  of  large  numbers  of  pupils  permits  the 
organization  of  group  games.  Athletics  is  in  a  measure  a  part  of  school 
life  and  a  winning  team  is  the  pride  of  every  school.  A  team  of  that 
type  can  only  be  found  in  a  large  school  where  wholesome  and  stimu- 
lating play  can  be  provided  for  all.  This  is  not  possible  in  the  little 
district  school,  where  the  educative  value  of  play  is  very  largely  lost 
because  the  number  of  pupils  to  play  many  games  is  insufficient. 

13.  Rural  consolidation  of  schools  will  eliminate  a  number  of 
school  officials.  In  school  matters  as  in  other  matters,  the  fittest  will 
survive,  and  it  will  be  found  that  from  sixty-five  to  eighty  percent  of 
the  rural  trustees  of  schools  will  not  be  needed.  This  process  of  elimi- 
nation will  be  beneficial  to  school  administration,  and  will  be  a  long  step 
towards  the  centralization  of  control  which  is  so  badly  needed  in  ele- 
mentary school  affairs. 

No  disadvantages  worthy  of  mention  have  resulted  from  consolida- 
tion at  Union  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  cost  of  transportation, 
and  the  necessity  for  pupils  being  ready  early  in  the  morning  to  get 
aboard  the  truck  when  it  arrives  to  take  them  to  school.  The  two 
trucks  used  for  transportation  cost  $3,110  and,  of  course,  there  is  some 
expense  attached  to  running  them  daily.  However,  these  slight  disad- 
vantages do  not  offset  the  numerous  benefits  of  consolidation  and  would 
not  justify  the  patrons  of  the  Union  school  in  abandoning  the  plan  that 
has  been  conceived  and  executed  for  rural  advancement. 
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The  fact  that  the  original  opponents  of  the  consolidation  plan  are 
now  its  supporters  is  ample  proof  of  its  success.  The  misguided  pa- 
trons who  had  their  children  transferred  to  other  districts  when  con- 
solidation was  begun  have  returned  and  others  who  did  not  transfer 
but  opposed  the  plan  are  now  willing  to  vote  bonds  for  improvements. 
A  large  and  commodious  school  building  is  to  be  erected  in  the  near 
future  and  thoroughly  equipped  with  everything  essential  for  modern 
educational  training.  Truly  the  people  of  the  Union  community  are 
justly  proud  of  what  they  are  accomplishing  for  social  and  educational 
progress,  and  their  school  is  in  every  way  a  worthy  product  of  our 
twentieth-century  civilization. 

With  the  coming  of  school  consolidation  the  county  unit  school  sys- 
tem seems  inevitable.  Some  of  the  arguments  set  forth  in  its  behalf  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  present  plan  of  electing  the  county  superintendent  by  the 
people  is  unsatisfactory  because  the  people  have  little  choice  as  to  who 
serves  in  that  office.  The  most  efficient  men  and  women  do  not  care, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  become  candidates  for  a  position  for  which  it  is 
necessary  to  make  an  expensive  political  campaign  every  two  years. 
Since  this  is  true,  the  only  choice  the  people  often  have  is  one  between 
two  or  more  inefficient  contestants.  In  addition  to  this  the  masses  of 
the  people  cannot  examine  into  the  qualifications  of  candidates  and 
select  the  best  qualified  for  the  work,  as  is  possible  with  a  competent 
school  board. 

2.  Under  the  present  plan,  the  county  superintendent,  regardless 
of  qualifications,  is  often  changed  after  four  years'  service  on  account 
of  political  prejudice  favoring  the  rotation  of  county  officers.  This  is 
a  distinct  disadvantage  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  when  a  capable 
county  superintendent  is  secured  his  position  should  be  permanent  so 
long  as  he  gives  satisfaction. 

3.  The  need  of  the  country  child  and  the  country  teacher  for  the 
supervision  of  trained  superintendents  and  supervisors  should  be  pro- 
vided for.  The  method  of  selecting  city  superintendents  by  a  city 
board  has  proven  advantageous  and  the  country  child  is  entitled  to  the 
same  method  of  selecting  a  superintendent   for  country  schools. 

4.  Under  the  present  plan,  there  is  no  way  of  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  if  the  county  superintendent  fails  to  perform  his 
duties  efficiently.  He  may  be  negligent  of  his  duties  or  he  may  even 
refuse  to  obey  the  law,  but  he  can  continue  in  office  to  the  end  of  his 
term.  But  under  the  proposed  plan  if  the  county  superintendent  is 
not  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  complaints  can  be  made 
to  the  county  board,  which  can  investigate  charges,  and  discontinue  his 
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services  whenever  such  a  course  is  deemed  advisable.     This  guarantees 
that  the  school  interests  of  the  people  will  receive  adequate  protection. 

5.  The  proposed  plan  does  not  take  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  people.  They  will  elect  the  county  board  just  as  the  city  people 
elect  the  city  board,  and  will  delegate  to  them  the  power  to  manage 
their  schools.  That  is  representative  government  in  the  truest  sense, 
and  since  by  this  plan  the  county  board  elects  the  county  superintendent 
that  official  is  not  subject  to  the  beck  and  call  of  local  politicians  and 
can  devote  all  his  energy  to  educational  interests. 

6.  The  present  plan  is  not  economical.  Each  small  district  stands 
to  itself  and  much  money  is  wasted  in  providing  separate  principals  for 
each  little  school.  The  county  board  could  consolidate  these  little  schools 
and  secure  more  efficient  principals  for  each  group,  devoting  a  large 
portion  of  the  money  thereby  saved  to  better  salaries  for  more  compe- 
tent teachers.  When  the  county  board  is  given  more  power  the  posi- 
tion will  be  sought  by  the  best  business  and  professional  people  of  the 
county  who  can  conduct  the  business  affairs  of  the  schools  more 
efficiently  than  has  been  the  rule  in  the  past. 

7.  Better  teachers  will  be  obtained  under  the  county  unit  plan. 
The  county  board  and  county  superintendent  can  arrange  a  just  salary 
schedule  for  the  country  schools  of  an  entire  county  and  make  it  worth 
while  for  teachers  to  return  to  the  same  position  year  after  year  with 
increases  of  salary.  These  positions  will  consequently  be  sought  by 
experienced  teachers  who  will  be  content  to  become  permanent.  This 
change  of  condition  will  be  of  decided  advantage  to  teachers  who  are 
ambitious  and  who  in  their  frequent  changes  are  seeking  greater  op- 
portunities  for  advancement. 

8.  The  experience  of  other  states  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  the  county-unit  plan.  It  is  decidedly  best  for  the  small  schools  of  a 
state.  Such  plans  have  produced  steady  improvement,  and  no  state 
that  has  ever  tried  them  has  returned  to  the  old  district  system  with  a 
county  superintendent  elected  by  the  people. 

The  marvelous  progress  of  the  age  seems  to  demand  the  adoption 
of  the  county-unit  system,  which  has  been  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  The  county  the  unit  of  taxation  and  administration  of  schools 
(except  that  in  administration,  independent  city  districts  employing  a 
superintendent  would  not  be  included). 

2.  A  county  school  tax  levied  on  all  taxable  property  in  the  county 
covered  into  the  county  treasury  and  divided  between  the  independent 
city  officials  and  the  rest  of  the  county  on  a  basis  of  the  school  popu- 
lation. 

3.  The  county  school  funds,  including  those  raised  by  taxation  and 
those   received   from   the   state,   expended   in   such   a   way  as   would  as 
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nearly  as  possible  insure  equal  opportunities  in  all  parts  of  the  county, 
regardless  of  the  amount  raised  in  any  particular  school  community. 
Any  sub-district  should  be  permitted  to  raise,  by  taxation  or  other- 
wise, additional  funds  to  supplement  the  county  funds,  provided  the 
sub-district  desired  a  better  school  plant,  additional  equipment  or  a 
more  efficient  teaching  force  than  could  be  provided  from  the  county 
funds. 

4.  A  county  board  of  education  in  which  is  vested  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  schools  of  the  county  (except  those  in  independent 
city  districts),  composed  of  from  five  to  nine  persons  elected  or  ap- 
pointed from  the  county  at  large;  the  board  to  be  non-partisan;  the 
term  of  office  to  be  at  least  five  years,  and  the  term  arranged  so  that 
not  more  than  one-fifth  would  expire  in  any  one  year. 

5.  A  county  superintendent  of  schools.  A  professional  educator 
selected  by  the  county  board  of  education  from  within  or  without  the 
county  or  state  for  a  long  term  (at  least  two  years),  who  shall  serve 
as  the  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  county  board  and  as  such 
be  the  recognized  head  of  the  public  schools  in  the  county  (the  inde- 
pendent  city   districts   excepted). 

6.  District  trustees  in  each  sub-district  of  the  county,  one  or  more 
persons  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  district  or  selected  by  the  county 
board  to  be  custodians  of  the  school  property  and  to  serve  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  county  board.  The  expenditures  of  local  funds 
raised  by  the  sub-dfstrict  would  rest  with  the  trustees  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  county  board. 

7.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  board  of  education  would 
be: 

(a)  To  select  a  county  superintendent,  who  would  be  its  secretary 
and  executive  officer  in  the  performance  of  all  its  other  functions,  and 
to  appoint  assistants  as  required; 

(b)  To  have  general  control  and  management  of  the  schools  of  the 
county; 

(c)  To  submit  to  the  regular  county  taxing  authority  estimates  of 
the  amount  of  money  needed  to  support  the  schools; 

(d)  To  regulate  the  boundaries  of  the  school  sub-districts  of  the 
county,  making  from  time  to  time  such  alterations  as  in  its  judgment 
would  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  county  system; 

(e)  To  locate  and  erect  school  buildings; 

(f)  To  supply  the  necessary  equipment; 

(g)  To  fix  the  course  of  study  and  select  the  text  books  (using  the 
state  course  and  state-adopted  text  books  in  the  states  where  action 
has  been  taken) ; 

(h)    To  enforce  the  compulsory  education  laws; 
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(i)  To  employ  teachers,  and  fix  their  salaries  and  the  salaries  of 
other  employees. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

The  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association,  May,  1922. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1914,  No.  44.  Whole 
number   618. — A.   C.    Monahan. 

Rural   Life   and   Education. — Cubberley. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1914,  No.  30.  Whole 
number  604. — A.   C.   Monahan. 
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GOOD  BOOKS  OF  1923-1924 


FIRST  MEETING 

Date Place 

My  Garden  of  Memory 
By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

The  charming  story  of  a  buoyant  soul,  a  "giver,"  happy  in 
her  undertakings,  her  environment,  but  happiest  of  all  in  her 
friendships.  Mrs.  Wiggin  tells  of  her  childhood  in  Maine,  her 
experiences  as  a  kindergartner  in  California,  home  life  in  New 
York  and  travels  abroad,  and  the  many  intimate  friendships 
with  celebrated  men  and  women  of  America  and  Europe.  This 
is  a  book  of  wide  appeal ;  to  the  educator,  interested  in  the 
early  kindergarten  movement  in  America,  to  the  lover  of 
"Rebecca"  and  the  other  entertaining  stories,  to  the  fireside 
traveler,  to  the  social  worker — for  the  chapters  on  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  community  life  at  the  summer  home  in  Maine — and 
lastly,  to  all  those  who  enjoy  thoroughly  delightful  reading. 

It  is  a  happy  combination  of  grave  and  gay,  revealing  with 
evident  unconsciousness  an  admirable  and  lovable  character. 
"Her  life  and  her  work,  both  ending  together,  are  summed 
up  in  this  crowning  book  of  her  long  literary  career." 

First  Paper  :     By 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  Genius  for  Friendship 

Brief  sketches  of  some  of  her   friends,   with  illustrative  readings : 
Dickens ;  The  Concord  circle ;  Comtesse  Andrea  Csekonics. 
What  was  it  about  her  that  attracted  these  eminent  people? 

Second  Paper  :    By 

Contributions  to  Humanity,  Aside  from  Her  Writings 

Kindergarten  work :  pioneer  efforts  and  lifelong,  active  interest. 
Public  readings.    Appearances  on  the  stage. 
Welfare  work  for  the  village  of  Hollis,  Maine. 
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Third  Paper  :    By 

Books  That  Will  Live 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm. 
The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol. 
'  Is  it  not  the  people  who  live,  rather  than  the  books  ? 

Characterize  Rebecca,  Mrs.  Ruggles. 

Performances  on  the  stage. 

Translations  into  foreign  languages. 
My  Garden  of  Memory. 

Collateral  Reading 
Books  by  Kate  Douglas  Wig  gin 

The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol. 

Penelope's  Experiences :  England,  Scotland,  Ireland. 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm. 

New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca. 

A  Child's  Journey  with  Dickens. 

The  Republic  of  Childhood.     (With  Nora  Archibald  Smith.) 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin :  a  sketch  of  her 
life,  with  an  appreciation.  (A  pamphlet  sent  free  of  charge  by  Hough- 
ton Mifflin.) 
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SECOND  MEETING 
Date Place 


The  Tomb  of  Tut-ankh-Amen 
By  Howard  Carter  and  Arthur  C.  Mace 

In  the  whole  record  of  Egyptian  antiquarianism  nothing  so 
romantic  has  ever  happened  as  the  finding  of  the  tomb  of  Tut- 
ankh-Amen.  Hence  has  arisen  that  passionate  and  wide- 
spread interest  which  has  captivated  the  imagination  of  men 
and  women  all  over  the  world.  This  preliminary  narrative  of 
the  discovery  of  the  tomb  by  two  of  the  men  most  prominently 
engaged  in  the  exploration  is  written  in  a  most  delightful  style, 
and  stands  out  as  the  authority  among  the  flood  of  new  books 
on  things  Egyptian. 

First  Paper  :     By 

The  Ancient  Egyptians 

The  royal  family. 
Tut-ankh-Amen  and  his  queen. 
Social  life  in  Egypt. 

Second  Paper  :    By 

The  Wonders  of  Egypt 
Pyramids. 

Valley  of  the  kings. 
Temples  of  Karnak  and  Luxor. 

Third  Paper  :    By 

Tut-ankh-Amen's  Tomb 

Discovery. 
Contents. 

Collateral  Reading 

Breasted,  J.  H.     History  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Petrie,  W.  M.  F.     Social  life  in  ancient  Egypt. 
Capart,  Jean.     The  tomb  of  Tutankhamen. 
Current  History  Magazine,  June,  1924. 
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THIRD  MEETING 

Date Place 

Told  By  An  Idiot 
By  Rose  Macaulay 

"History,  like  an  idiot,  mechanically  repeats  itself."  "Life 
is  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing."  These  quotations  from  Paul  Morand  and  Shake- 
speare usher  in  the  book,  whose  chief  theme  is  the  absurd 
repetition  of  history,  and  the  ever-recurring  revolt  of  the 
younger  generation  against  the  older.  The  story  is  a  panorama 
of  the  changes  and  events  of  the  years  from  1879  to  1923  as 
they  affect  the  lives  of  the  Garden  family.  The  follies  and 
peculiarities  of  each  period  are  touched  off  brilliantly  and 
wittily,  in  highly  satiric  vein. 

Rose  Macaulay  is  known  to  America  only  by  her  later 
work :  "Potterism,"  which  added  a  new  word  to  the  English 
language,  "Potterism"  meaning  spiritual  humbug  and  cant; 
and  "Dangerous  Ages,"  which  reached  the  conclusion  that  all 
ages  are  alike  dangerous.  She  is  a  novelist  of  exceptional 
penetration  into  character,  with  a  style  of  unfailing  distinction 
and  humor. 

Papers  1-3  :    By 

England,  1879-1923 

Characterize  briefly  in  three  papers  the  last  three  periods  of  English 
history,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  social  side :  Victorian,  Edwardian, 
Georgian. 

Fourth  Paper  :    By 

Women  of  the  Novel 
Compare  the  women  with  the  men,  and  bring  out  any  contrasts. 

Collateral  Reading 

Strachey,  Lytton.    Queen  Victoria. 

Asquith,   Margot.     Autobiography.      (Particularly  volumes    1   &  2.) 
The  Glass  of  Fashion :  some  social  reflections  by  a  Gentleman  with 
a  Duster. 


A  Program  for  Women's  Clubs 
FOURTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


Three  Plays 
By  Liiigi  Pirandello 

Pirandello  was  primarily  a  poet  and  writer  of  short  stories. 
The  presentation  of  "Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author" 
in  Rome  in  1921  resulted  in  a  riot,  and  Pirandello's  fame  as 
a  dramatist  was  made  over  night.  He  has  broken  the  bounds 
set  to  the  old  fashioned  sentimental  Latin  play  and  has  written 
plays  which,  if  not  great,  show  a  great  deal  of  freshness, 
piquancy  and  originality. 

First  Paper  :     By 

Luigi  Pirandello 
Life. 
Art. 

Reading:  By 

"Six  Characters  in  Search  of  An  Author''' 

At  the  discretion  of  the  reader  the  play  must  be  shortened,  to  bring 
the  reading  within  the  allotted  time. 

Collateral  Reading 
Life  of  Pirandello 
Theatre  Arts  Magazine,  6  :317.    October,  1922. 

Discussion  of  Plays 
Review  of  Reviews,  68  :440.  October,  1923. 
Literary  Digest  International  Book  Review,  2 :193,   February,   1924. 

Writings 
Each  in  his  own  way,  and  two  other  plays. 
The  late  Mattia  Pascal. 
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FIFTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page 

I. 

By  Burton  J.  Hendrick 

Every  citizen  of  North  Carolina  should  be  familiar  with 
this,  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  the  state  ever  pro- 
duced. The  biography  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  "for 
the  best  American  biography  teaching  patriotic  and  unselfish 
services  to  the  people  illustrated  by  an  eminent  example." 

Ambassador  Page  was  a  master  of  the  lost  art  of  letter 
writing.     He  was  also  master  of  the  art  of  making  friends. 

First  Paper  :     By 

What  the  South  Owes  to  Page 

Educational  awakening. 
Hookworm  commission. 

Second  Paper  :    By 

Before  We  Entered  the  War 

"Waging  neutrality." 
Page  and  Wilson. 
Page  and  the  English. 

Third  Paper  :    By 


Page,  the  Man 
Literary  ability. 
Personality. 
Reading  of  selected  letters  and  anecdotes. 

Collateral  Reading 

Books  by  Walter  Hines  Page 

The  rebuilding  of  old  commonwealths. 
A  publisher's  confession. 
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SIXTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

New  Hampshire 
By  Robert  Frost 

Robert  Frost,  whose  latest  volume  of  verse  has  just  been 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  1923,  is  unquestionably  the 
greatest  poet  in  America  today.  His  books  are  few,  he  writes 
only  when  the  poetic  mood  inspires  him  and  is  severely  self- 
critical,  but  the  resulting  poems  are  of  the  highest  quality, 
polished  and  concentrated  to  an  utterance  so  simple  that  the 
simplicity  often  conceals  the  art.  Frost  says  :  "A  poem  begins 
with  a  lump  in  the  throat ;  a  home-sickness  or  a  love-sickness. 
It  is  a  reaching-out  toward  expression ;  an  effort  to  find  ful- 
filment. A  complete  poem  is  one  where  an  emotion  has  found 
its  thought  and  the  thought  has  found  the  words." 

First  Paper  :     By 

Robert  Frost:  A  Sketch  of  His  Life 

Second  Paper :    By 

Reading  of  Selected  Poems 

The  axe-helve. 

Example  of  excellent  narrative  poem. 
A  star  in  a  stone-boat. 

Type  of  subtle  verse.     The  idea  emerges  gradually,  is  hinted  at, 
but  is  left  for  the  reader  to  get. 
The  runaway. 

Illustrating  his  mastery  of  language  and  ability  to  paint  a  picture 
in  the  fewest  possible  words. 

Third  Paper  :    By 

Robert  Frost's  New  Englandism 

"No  poet  since  Whitman  has  been  more  native,  and,  in  his  very 
localism,  more  universal." 
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Collateral  Reading 
Lowell,  Amy.     Tendencies  in  modern  American  poetry. 
Robert  Frost:  the  man  and  his  work  (pamphlet  from  Holt). 
Untermeyer,  Louis.    American  poetry  since  1900. 
Frost,  Robert.    North  of  Boston. 
Frost,  Robert.     Mountain  interval. 
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SEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

So  Big 
By  Edna  Ferber 

Edna  Ferber,  hitherto  known  only  as  the  writer  of  popular 
magazine  stories — clever  but  shallow — has  at  a  bound  leaped 
out  of  this  class  to  join  the  earnest  students  of  American  life. 
In  "So  Big"  she  has  written  what  the  critics  are  calling  "a  great 
novel,"  "a  masterpiece,"  and  "the  best  American  novel  of  the 
year." 

Into  a  Dutch  community  of  hard-working  farmers  and  their 
thrifty,  slaving  wives,  comes  Selina  Dejong  with  her  gay, 
indomitable  spirit,  her  love  of  beauty,  which  triumphs  over  the 
years  of  hard  toil  through  the  sheer  power  of  a  life  fully  lived. 

First  Paper  :     By 

The  Creative  Life 

Describe  the  career  of  Selina  Dejong,  with  special  emphasis  on  that 
force  within  her  which  made  her  life  a  contrast  and  a  challenge  to  the 
vulgar  and  meaningless  existence  of  those  around  her.  Contrast  her 
with  other  women  of  her  sturdy,  pioneer  type,  such  as  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smith's  "Joanna  Godden" ;  Willa  Cather's  "My  Antonia." 

Second  Paper :    By 

Dutch  Settlement  Life  in  America 

How  these  people  keep  their  Dutch  characteristics  of  stolidity,  thrift, 
and  narrow-mindedness.  Yet  in  many  respects  this  mid-western  com- 
munity has  advanced  far  beyond  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

Third  Paper  :    By 

The  Predominance  of  Women   in   the   Best   American 

Fiction  of  Today — Willa  Cather,  Edith  Wharton, 

Margaret  Wilson,  Edna  Ferber 

All  these  writers  combine  the  deepest  sincerity  with  the  art  of  tell- 
ing a  good  story,  and  telling  it  well. 
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Collateral  Reading 

Kaye-Smith,  Sheila.    Joanna  Godden. 

Cather,  Willa.     My  Antonia. 

Martin,  Helen  R.     Tillie,  a  Mennonite  maid. 

Martin,  Helen  R.    The  betrothal  of  Elypholate. 

Singmaster,  Elsie.     Katy  Gaumer. 

Cather,  Willa.    One  of  ours. 

Cather,  Willa.    A  lost  lady. 

Wharton,  Edith.     The  age  of  innocence. 

Wharton,  Edith.    A  son  at  the  front. 

Wilson,  Margaret.     The  able  McLaughlins. 
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EIGHTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

Man  and  Mystery  in  Asia 
By  Ferdinand  Osscndowski 

The  books  which  bring  home  to  the  mind  the  mystery,  the 
terror,  which  sometimes  lurk  in  life  are  few,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  best.  It  is  a  volume  of  adventure  in  strange  and  little 
known  parts  of  Asia,  chiefly  in  Siberia,  where  the  author  spent 
ten  years  in  studying  mineral  veins  or  making  scientific  expedi- 
tions. In  him  the  scientist  and  the  adventurer  are  closely 
united,  and  the  result  is  a  book  of  thrilling  adventure,  which 
at  the  same  time  gives  valuable  descriptions  of  little  known 
regions  and  peoples. 

First  Paper  :    By 

Life  of  Ferdinand  Ossendowski 

Second  Paper  :    By 

Stories  from  the  Book 

Third  Paper  :    By 

Life  in  the  Plains 

Difference  in  custom  and  thought. 
Religion. 

Collateral  Reading 

Ossendowski,  Ferdinand.     Beasts,  men  and  gods. 
Moore,  F.  F.     Siberia  today. 
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NINTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

Books  in  Black  and  Red 
By  Edmund  Lester  Pearson 

Written  by  a  book-lover  and  for  the  book-lover,  this  volume 
of  literary  tidbits  takes  its  title  from  the  Canterbury  pilgrim 
whose  joy  it  was  to  have  at  his  bed's  head  "twenty  bookes,  clad 
in  black  or  red."  It  tells  of  literary  hoaxes,  the  search  for 
curious  books,  old  book  shops,  and  even  includes  a  defence  of 
the  dime  novel.  Mr.  Pearson  is  a  librarian,  editor  of  the 
Publications  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  he  well 
knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

First  Paper:    By 

Literary  Anecdotes 

Select  one  or  two  stories — such  as  the  Catalogue  of  the  Comte  de 
Fortsas — sufficiently  piquant  to  make  every  member  of  the  Club  want 
to  read  the  book. 

Round  Table 

Discussion    of    favorite    books,    or    adventures    in    bookland,    led    by 


Collateral  Reading 

Eagle,  Solomon.     (John  Collings  Squire).     Books  in  general. 

Kerfoot,  J.  B.     How  to  read. 

Mencken,  H.  L.     Prejudices;  first  and  second  series. 
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TENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

Damaged  Souls 
By  Gamaliel  Bradford 

"Bradford  is  the  man  who  invented  the  formula  of  Lytton 
Strachey's  'Queen  Victoria'  .  .  .  The  aim  of  the  formula 
is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand  it  tries  to  clear  biography  of  its 
usual  burden  of  chronological  puerilities,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  seeks  to  let  some  light  into  the  more  private  and  elusive 
nature  of  the  man  under  examination.  The  whole  body  of 
facts  is  reviewed,  and  then  comes  a  delicate  balancing  of  pro 
and  con,  and  then,  of  a  sudden,  a  living  man  emerges.  It  is 
biography  grounded  upon  science  and  illuminated  with  art. 
The  limits  of  its  accuracy  are  simply  the  limits  of  knowledge. 
.  I  like  these  Bradford  books.  They  make  dead  men 
seem  real  to  me — and  often  surprisingly  likable." 

— H.  L.  Mencken. 

First  Paper  :    By 

Vanity  and  a  Cursed  Disposition 

Discuss  these  traits  as  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  Benedict  Arnold 
(vanity),  and  John  Randolph  (disposition). 

Second  Paper  :    By 

Paine  the  Rebel 
Sketch  of  his  life. 
What  Americans  owe  to  him. 

Third  Paper  :    By 

Gamaliel  Bradford — Spiritual  Silhouettist 

Collateral  Reading 

Bibliography  in  the  back  of  "Damaged  Souls." 
Books  by  Gamaliel  Bradford : 

American  portraits. 

Portraits  of  American  women. 

Union  portraits. 

Confederate  portraits. 

Lee,  the  American. 
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ELEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

Under  the  Big  Top 
j.. 

By  Courtney  Riley  Cooper 

Nothing  has  such  a  perennial  charm  for  boy  and  girl,  old 
and  young,  as  the  circus.  It  recalls  some  of  the  happiest  times 
of  childhood,  and  "Under  the  Big  Top"  will  make  those 
memories  live  again.  It  tells  of  the  inside  life  of  the  circus, 
the  advance-agents,  the  parade,  and  the  almost  insuperable 
obstacles  that  are  overcome  because  "the  show  must  go  on." 
Chiefly,  however,  the  book  deals  with  the  menagerie,  the  ways 
of  the  animals  and  their  training,  the  times  when  they  escape 
or  go  on  the  rampage.  Of  greatest  interest  are  the  human  traits 
which  the  animals  reveal. 

First  Paper  :    By 

The  Debt  of  the  Circus  World  to  P.  T.  Barnum 

Advertising. 
Humbuggery. 

Second  Paper  :    By 

The  Ways  of  Press  Agents 

Story  of  Jumbo. 

Third  Paper  :    By 

Animals  As  Humans 

Collateral  Reading 
Werner,  M.  R.     Barnum. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel.     Damaged  souls.     Chapter  on  Barnum. 
Hornaday,  W.  T.     Minds  and  manners  of  wild  animals. 
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TWELFTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

The  Quare  Women 
By  Lucy  Furman 

First  of  all,  this  is  a  mighty  good  story,  delightful  for  its 
mountain  background,  the  excellent  characterization  of  the 
people  in  their  talk  and  actions,  the  humor  and  quaintness  with 
which  it  is  written.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  settlement 
school  should  have  among  its  teachers  of  longest  standing  two 
writers  who  have  been  able  so  well  to  catch  and  sum  up  the 
spirit  of  the  mountain  race.  A  unique  and  now  passing  phase 
of  American  life  has  been  interpreted  and  preserved  for  us  in 
the  prose  of  Lucy  Furman  and  the  verses  of  Ann  Cobb. 

First  Paper  :    By 

Anecdotes  from  the  Book 
The  widow-man. 
Spending  the  night. 
The  funeral  occasion. 

Second  Paper  :    By 

The  Southern  Highlander 

Where  does  he  come  from? 
What  is  he  like? 
How  does  he  live? 

Third  Paper  :    By 

Readings  in  Mountain  Literature 

Suggestions : 

Ballads  from  "The  Quare  Women." 

Poems  from  Ann  Cobb's  "Kinfolks." 

Hughes,  Hatcher.     Hell-bent  fer  Heaven.     (Excerpts). 

Dargan,  Olive  Tilford.     Highland  annals.     (Short  stories). 

Collateral  Reading 

The  books  mentioned  above. 

Furman,  Lucy.     Mothering  on  Perilous. 

Kephart,  Horace.     Our  southern  Highlander. 

Campbell,  John  C.     The  southern  Highlander  and  his  homeland. 
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THIRTEENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

Life  of  Christ 
By  Giovanni  Papini 

This  is  an  excellent  English  translation  of  a  very  sincere 
and  picturesque  book  by  Italy's  foremost  man  of  letters.  It 
has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  not  only  because  of  the 
beauty  of  its  style  and  content,  but  also  for  the  interest  attach- 
ing to  the  recent  dramatic  conversion  of  its  author.  He  tells 
a  simple  narrative,  based  on  the  Gospel  material ;  yet  his 
pictures  of  the  background — Greek,  Roman  and  Jewish — are 
remarkable,  and  his  descriptions  of  character  in  modern  terms 
make  them  extremely  vivid  to  the  reader. 

First  Paper  :    By 

Sketch  of  The  Book 

Second  Paper  :    By 

Papini's  Life  :   How  He  Happened  to  Write  the 
Life  of  Christ 

Third  Paper  :    By 

Comparison  With  Other  Lives  of  Christ 

Such  as  that  by  Renan,  who  considered  Jesus  only  an  extraordinary 
man,  the  highest  moral  reformer  the  world  has  ever  known;  and  Smyth's, 
which  is  true  to  orthodox  Christology. 

Collateral  Reading 

Papini,  Giovanni.    The  failure. 

Explains  his  conversion,  and  how  he  happened  to  write  the  Life 
of  Christ. 
Renan,  Ernest.     Life  of  Jesus. 
Smyth,  J.  P.     A  people's  life  of  Christ. 
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

The  Doves'  Nest,  and  Other  Stories 
By  Katherine  Mansfield 

"Katherine  Mansfield  was  born  in  New  Zealand,  and  many 
things  peculiar  to  her  native  country  are  referred  to  in  her 
short  stories.  She  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three,  leaving 
only  three  volumes  of  short  stories.  Her  part  in  the  renaissance 
of  the  short  story  in  England  has  been  greater  than  that  of  any 
of  her  contemporaries.  The  Femina  Vie  Heureuse  prize  for 
the  best  English  novel  of  the  year  was  awarded  to  "Bliss"  in 
1921  and  again  to  "The  Garden  Party"  in  1922. 

"Katherine  Mansfield  was  the  wife  of  John  Middleton 
Murry,  editor  of  The  Nation  and  Athenaeum:  The  reviews  of 
fiction  which  appeared  over  the  signature  of  'K.  M.'  in  her 
husband's  paper  attracted  wide  attention.  These  critical  writ- 
ings are  to  be  collected  and  given  the  permanent  form  which 
they  deserve." 

John  Galsworthy  says  of  her:  "Her  talent  was  unique 
among  us;  she  could  reach  and  bring  before  us  the  in-between 
spaces  and  things  and  thoughts.  Her  work  stirs  and  excites 
us,  and  so  quietly :  it  is  all  an  expression  of  the  mood  in  love 
with  life.  It  has  the  rare  flavour  that  endures.  Beautiful 
work !" 

There  is  in  her  stories  a  rare  sensitiveness,  not  only  to 
impressions  of  beauty  and  ugliness,  but  to  the  relations  of 
person  to  person,  and  of  person  to  circumstance,  while  her 
craftsmanship,  the  construction  and  progress  of  her  stories, 
show  perfection  carried  out  to  the  least  detail.  The  world 
seems  to  be  the  poorer  in  that  many  of  the  tales  in  "The  Doves' 
Nest"  are  incomplete.  Yet  they  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on 
the  workings  of  her  "perfectly  lovely  mind,"  as  H.  G.  Wells 
has  called  it,  and  it  is  fascinating  to  speculate  on  their  probable 
outcome. 
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The  papers  for  this  meeting  should  take  the  form  of  read- 
ings, with  discussion  of  the  technique  and  characters.  These 
stories  are  suggested : 

1.  The  Fly:    By 

2.  A  Cup  of  Tea:    By 

3.  The  Doves'  Nest:     By 

Would  Mr.  Prodger's  little  game  have  succeeded? 

Collateral  Reading 

Books  by  Katherine  Mansfield  : 

The  garden  party,  and  other  stories. 

Bliss,  and  other  stories. 

Poems. 
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FIFTEENTH  MEETING      ' 

Date Place 

A  Primer  of  Modern  Art 
By  Sheldon  Cheney 

No  matter  how  much  one  may  deplore  the  modern  tendency 
in  art,  the  apparent  craziness  of  the  Cubists,  Futurists,  and 
splashers  of  color  in  general,  there  are  too  many  followers  of 
the  new  school  to  be  ignored,  and  the  intelligent  reader  owes  it 
to  herself  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  subject  and  at  least  to 
hear  the  defence  before  giving  a  verdict. 

In  Sheldon  Cheney's  "Primer"  there  are  set  forth  with 
great  clearness  and  many  illustrations  the  serious  aims  of  these 
seekers  after  new  modes  of  artistic  expression.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  something  new  and  very  beautiful  is  in  the  process  of  being 
evolved. 

The  Modern  Spirit 

First  Paper:    In  Art 

By  

From  "photographic"  to  "natural." 
Striving  for  new  expression. 
The  results. 

Second  Paper:    In  Music  and  Poetry 

By 

Dissonance — Rhythm — Jazz. 

Vers  libre. 

Poetry  of  the  soil — of  life. 

Third  Paper:    In  the  Theatre 

By   

Sincerity  and  realism. 
Expressionism. 
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Collateral  Reading 

Mason,  Daniel  Gregory.     Contemporary  composers. 
Spalding,  Walter  A.     Music :  an  art  and  a  language. 
Lowell,  Amy.     Tendencies  in  modern  American  poetry. 
Untermeyer,  Louis.    American  poetry  since  1900. 
Cheney,  Sheldon.     The  new  movement  in  the  theatre. 
Dickinson,  Thomas  H.    The  insurgent  theatre. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

My  Garden  of  Memory,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.     Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston.    $5.00. 
The  Tomb  of  Tut-ankh-Amen,  by  Howard  Carter  and  Arthur  C.  Mace. 

George  H.  Doran  Co.,  244  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.    $5.00. 
Told  by  an  Idiot,  by  Rose  Macaulay.     Boni  &  Liveright,  61  West  48th 

St.,  N.  Y.    $2.00. 
Three  Plays,  by  Luigi  Pirandello.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  681  Fifth  Ave., 

N.  Y.    $3.50. 
Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page,  by  Burton  J.  Hendrick.     2  vols. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.    $10.00. 
New  Hampshire,  by  Robert  Frost.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.,   19  West  44th 

St.,  N.  Y.    $2.50. 
So  Big,  by  Edna  Ferber.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $2.00. 
Man  and  Mystery  in  Asia,  by  Ferdinand  Ossendowski.     E.  P.  Dutton 

&  Co.    $3.00. 
Books  in  Black  and  Red,  by  Edmund  Lester  Pearson.     The  Macmillan 

Co.,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.    $3.50. 
Damaged  Souls,  by  Gamaliel  Bradford.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $3.00. 
Under  the  Big  Top,  by  Courtney  Riley  Cooper.     Little,  Brown  &  Co., 

34  Beacon  St.,  Boston.    $2.50. 
The    Quare    Women,   by    Lucy    Furman.      Atlantic    Monthly    Press,    8 

Arlington  St.,  Boston.    $1.75. 
Life  of  Christ,  by  Giovanni  Papini.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  383  Madi- 
son Ave.,  N.  Y.    $3.50. 
The  Doves'  Nest,   by  Katherine   Mansfield.     A.   A.    Knopf,   730   Fifth 

Ave.,  N.  Y.    $2.50. 
A  Primer  of  Modem  Art,  by  Sheldon  Cheney.    Boni  &  Liveright.    $6.00. 
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ADDITIONAL  READING 

Asquith,  Margot.    Autobiography,  volumes  1  &  2.     Doran.    $4.00. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel.     American  portraits.     Houghton.    $3.50. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel.     Confederate  portraits.     Houghton.     $3.50. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel.     Lee,  the  American.     Houghton.    $3.50. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel.     Portraits  of  American  women.     Houghton.    $3.00. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel.    Union  portraits.    Houghton.    $2.50. 

Breasted,  J.  H.     History  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.     Charles  Scribner's 

Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.    $2.00. 
Campbell,  J.  C.     The  southern  Highlander  and  his  homeland.     Russell 

Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.    $3.50. 
Capart,  Jean.    The  tomb  of  Tutankhamen.    F.  A.  Stokes  Co.,  443  Fourth 

Ave.,  N.  Y.    $1.50. 
Gather,  Willa.    A  lost  lady.    Knopf.    $1.75. 
Cather,  Willa.    My  Antonia.    Houghton.    $2.00. 
Cather,  Willa.     One  of  ours.     Knopf.    $2.50. 
Cheney,  Sheldon.     The  new  movement  in  the  theatre.     Mitchell   Ken- 

nerley,  489  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.    $2.00. 
Cobb,  Ann.     Kinfolks:  Kentucky  mountain  rhymes.     Houghton.     $1.50. 
Dargan,    Olive    T.     Highland  annals.     Atlantic   Monthly,    May,   June, 

Sept.,  1919;  Jan.  1924. 
Dickinson,  T.  H.     The  insurgent  theatre.     B.  W.  Huebsch>   116  West 

13th  St.,  N.  Y.    $1.25. 
Eagle,  Solomon.     Books  in  general.    Knopf.    $2.00. 
Frost,  Robert.    Mountain  interval.    Holt.    $2.00. 
Frost,  Robert.    North  of  Boston.    Holt.    $2.00. 
Furman,  Lucy.    Mothering  on  Perilous.     Macmillan.    $1.50. 
The  glass  of  fashion ;  by  a  Gentleman  with  a  Duster.     G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons,  2  West  45th  St.,  N.  Y.    $2.50. 
Hornaday,   W.    T.     Minds   and   manners   of   wild   animals.      Scribner. 

$2.50. 
Hughes,  Hatcher.    Hell  bent  fer  Heaven.    Harper  &  Bros.,  49  East  33rd 

St.,  N.  Y.    $1.50. 
Kaye-Smith,  Sheila.    Joanna  Godden.    Dutton.    $2.00. 
Kephart,  Horace.     Our  southern  Highlanders.    Macmillan.    $2.50. 
Kerfoot,  J.  B.    How  to  read.    Houghton.    $1.75. 
Lowell,    Amy.      Tendencies    in   modern    American    poetry.      Houghton. 

$3.50. 
Mansfield,  Katherine.     Bliss.     Knopf.     $2.50. 
Mansfield,  Katherine.    The  garden  party.    Knopf.    $2.50. 
Mansfield,  Katherine.     Poems.     Knopf.     $2.50. 
Martin,    Helen    R.      The    betrothal    of    Elypholate.      Century    Co.,    353 

Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.    $1.90. 
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Martin,  Helen  R.    Tillie,  a  Mennonite  maid.     Century.    $1.90. 
Mason,  D.  G.     Contemporary  composers.     Macmillan.    $2.25. 
Mencken,  H.  L.     Prejudices;  first  &  second  series.    Knopf.    $2.50  each. 
Moore,  F.  F.     Siberia  today.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  29  West  32nd  St., 

N.  Y.    $2.00. 
Ossendowski,  Ferdinand.    Beasts,  men  and  gods.     Dutton.    $3.00. 
Page,  W.  H.    A  publisher's  confession.     Doubleday.    $1.50. 
Page,  W.  H.    The  rebuilding  of  old  commonwealths.    Doubleday.    $1.50. 
Petrie,  W.  M.  F.    Social  life  in  ancient  Egypt.    Houghton.    $2.00. 
Pirandello,  Luigi.     Each  in  his  own  way.     Dutton.     $3.50. 
Pirandello,  Luigi.    The  late  Mattia  Pascal.     Dutton.    $2.00. 
Renan,  Ernest.    Life  of  Jesus.    Little.    $2.50. 
Singmaster,  Elsie.    Katy  Gaumer.    Houghton.    $2.00. 
Smyth,  J.  P.    A  people's  life  of  Christ.     Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co.,  158 

Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.    $3.50. 
Spalding,  W.  A.     Music :  an  art  and  a  language.     Arthur  P.  Schmidt, 

120  Boylston  St.,  Boston.    $2.50. 
Strachey,  Lytton.     Queen  Victoria.    Harcourt.    $2.50. 
Untermeyer,  Louis.     American  poetry  since  1900.     Holt.    $3.50. 
Werner,  M.  R.    Barnum.     Harcourt.    $4.00. 
Wharton,  Edith.     Age  of  innocence.     Appleton.     $2.00. 
Wharton,  Edith.    A  son  at  the  front.     Scribner.    $2.00. 
Wiggin,  K.  D.    The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol.     Houghton.     $.60. 
Wiggin,  K.  D.     A  child's  journey  with  Dickens.     Houghton.     $1.25. 
Wiggin,  K.  D.     New  chronicles  of  Rebecca.     Houghton.     $1.90. 
Wiggin,    K.    D.      Penelope's    experiences ;    England,    Scotland,    Ireland. 

Houghton.    $2.00  each. 
Wiggin,  K.  D.     Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.     Houghton.    $1.90. 
Wiggin,  K.  D.  &  Smith,  Nora  A.    The  republic  of  childhood.    3  volumes. 

Houghton.     $1.65  each. 
Wilson,  Margaret.     The  able  McLaughlins.     Harper.    $2.00. 
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TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  Present  Day  Liter- 
ature, is  $5.00,  for  which  ten  copies  of  the  program  will  be 
supplied  and  the  fifteen  books  upon  which  the  course  is  based 
will  be  loaned  upon  request.  The  books  listed  as  "collateral 
reading"  will  be  sent  if  available  but  the  Extension  Division 
assumes  no  responsibility  in  supplying  them  to  club  members. 
The  list  is  given  in  order  to  stimulate  further  reading  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  club  or  individual  members  will  add  some  of 
these  books  to  their  libraries. 

Additional  copies  of  the  program  may  be  purchased  for  fifty 
cents  each ;  additional  copies  of  any  of  the  books  listed  on 
pages  24,  25,  26,  may  be  purchased  at  prices  slightly  less 
than  those  quoted  in  this  bulletin. 

All  clubs,  either  federated  or  otherwise,  who  have  not  paid 
their  regular  registration  fee  for  this  course,  are  considered  as 
Non-Registered  Clubs.  Members  of  such  clubs  are  charged 
twenty-five  cents,  in  addition  to  postage  both  ways,  on  each 
package  of  material  sent  to  them. 

The  Extension  Division  is  always  glad  to  render  assistance 
to  all  clubs  and  asks  that  the  members  cooperate  to  make  the 
service  efficient. 

The  Loan  of  Books 

Material  for  this  course  will  be  loaned  bv  the  Extension 
Division  upon  the  following  terms :  The  club  must  first  register 
and  pay  the  required  fee,  or  individual  members  must  pay 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  request.  The  secretary  should  order 
material  at  least  two  weeks  before  it  is  to  be  used.  Requests 
for  books  by  return  mail  will  be  attended  to,  but  no  guarantee 
is  made  that  they  will  reach  their  destination  in  time  to  be  of 
use. 

Books  and  other  material  must  be  returned  within  two  weeks 
from  the  date  received.  Upon  request,  the  time  on  books  will 
be  extended  one  week,  provided  the  club  registration  number 
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and  the  date  stamped  in  book  are  given.  The  club  is  subject  to 
a  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  on  each  package  kept  over  two  weeks. 

Transportation  charges  both  ways  are  borne  by  the  club. 
This  charge  includes  posting  and  packing. 

Address  all  correspondence  concerning  this  program  to 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS  SECTION, 

Bureau  of  Public  Discussion, 
University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


PLATE  1 


A  GARDEN  IN  HARTSVILLE,  S.  C. 

Spanish  bayonet  and  weeping  mulberry  in  the  foreground 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension  Bulletin 


HOW  TO  KNOW  AND  USE  THE  TREES 

By  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS  COKER 

AND 

ENID  MATHERLY 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  PRESS 
CHAPEL  HILL.  N.  C. 


HOW  TO  KNOW  AND  USE  THE  TREES 

INTRODUCTION 

Our  Extension  Bulletin  published  in  1921  on  the  Design 
and  Improvement  of  School  Grounds  (Coker  and  Hoffmann) 
is  now  practically  out  of  print.  We  have  prepared  the  present 
one  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view,  and  are  emphasiz- 
ing the  trees  of  this  state,  particularly  as  regards  their  use  for 
shade  and  ornament.  We  have  included  certain  of  the  most 
useful  exotic  trees  and  also  plans  and  suggestions  for  planting 
grounds  and  streets,  which  we  hope  may  be  of  use  to  schools, 
churches,  and  towns.  The  species  described  and  illustrated 
are  by  no  means  all  that  grow  in  North  Carolina,  but  only 
those  that  we  consider  most  useful  for  the  purposes  mentioned. 
We  are,  however,  including  a  key  to  all  the  native  species  of 
the  state  in  the  hope  that  it  may  encourage  a  real  botanical 
interest  in  our  arborescent  flora  and  be  a  help  to  teachers  in 
determining  species  in  a  community.  Included  also  is  con- 
siderable material  from  the  former  bulletin  on  school  grounds 
and  from  the  Trees  of  North  Carolina  by  Coker  and  Totten. 

The  pen  drawings  of  trees  on  plates  29-39  were  mostly  done 
by  Mrs.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.;  those  of  white  oak,  European  white 
birch,  cherry  birch,  river  birch,  American  olive,  loblolly  pine 
black  spruce,  Canada  and  Carolina  hemlock,  sourwood,  yellow 
wood,  hawthorn,  swamp  cypress,  and  black  gum  are  by  Mrs. 
Mary  DeB.  Graves;  those  of  willow  oak,  water  oak,  laurel 
oak,  pin  oak,  red  oak,  and  scarlet  oak  are  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Fern- 
aid.  The  fruit  of  the  yellow  willow  was  copied  by  permission 
from  the  Handbook  of  the  Trees,  etc.,  by  R.  B.  Hough,  and 
flowers  of  the  red  maple  and  walnut  (in  part)  and  fruit  of  the 
bay  willow  were  copied  from  Michaux's  Sylva  of  North  America. 
The  Ginkgo  fruit  is  adapted  from  Goebel. 

The  flora  of  North  Carolina  is  very  rich,  and  in  no  way  is  it 
richer  than  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  trees.    There  are 
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native  in  this  state,  according  to  our  conservative  treatment  of 
the  species,  166  kinds  of  plants  that  normally  grow  to  tree  size, 
and  to  this  number  it  would  be  easy  to  add  at  least  a  dozen 
more  hawthorns  by  a  less  reserved  treatment  of  that  prob- 
lematic group,  and  a  dozen  plants  by  including  certain  shrubs 
that  occasionally  reach  the  size  of  small  trees.  We  are  includ- 
ing in  the  key  ten  introduced  trees  that  have  escaped  or 
become  naturalized  to  a  noticeable  extent.  These  ten  are: 
China-berry  tree,  mimosa,  Kentucky  coffee  tree,  tree  of 
Heaven  (copal),  osage  orange,  white  mulberry,  paper  mulberry, 
white  poplar,  weeping  willow,  catalpa,  Paulownia. 

In  the  number  of  its  trees  our  state  is  superior  to  any  of  the 
other  states  of  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  Florida  and 
Texas.  Florida  stands  first  with  about  328  native  trees, 
including  38  species  of  hawthorn  (Crataegus)  (Small,  Florida 
Trees,  1913);  Texas  is  next  with  198  native  species,  including 
only  9  species  of  hawthorn  (Lewis,  The  Tree  of  Texas,  1915), 
but  this  includes  9  species  that  grow  also  in  North  Carolina 
and  have  been  excluded  by  us  as  shrubs.  Next  after  North 
Carolina  comes  Georgia  with  134  trees  (only  6  species  of  haw- 
thorn counted),  as  estimated  by  Harper,  and  the  probable  occur- 
rence of  about  20  more  is  suggested  (Southern  Woodlands  1: 
32.  1908).  In  this  list  Harper  includes  about  6  plants  that  we 
have  considered  as  shrubs,  but  this  is  largely  offset  by  his 
treatment  of  ashes  (Fraxinus)  and  lindens  (Tilia)  of  which 
only  one  species  is  given  of  each.  Alabama  follows  Georgia 
in  the  number  of  its  trees  which,  as  listed  by  Harper,  con- 
sist of  121  species,  only  5  hawthorns  included  (Geol.  Sur- 
vey of  Alabama,  Monograph  8:  189.  1913).  He  supposes 
that  the  number  will  reach  140  or  150  when  the  flora  is 
better  known.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  the  large  state 
of  California  has  only  94  species  (Jepson,  Trees  of  Cali- 
fornia, p.  13,  1909).  In  North  Carolina  we  have  24  oaks 
of  tree  size,  while  California  has  but  13.  In  Minnesota 
(Clements,  et  al.,  Minnesota  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  iv,  1912), 
there  are  only  274  species  of  woody  plants,  trees,  shrubs, 
and  vines,  while  in  North  Carolina  we  have  about  450  woody 
plants. 
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To  a  discerning  person  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  to 
know  the  names  of  the  trees  and  the  few  facts  about  them 
that  are  given  in  this  bulletin  is  no  more  than  a  beginning  of 
the  knowledge  and  interest  that  should  result  from  a  long  and 
intimate  association  with  them.  It  is  fascinating  to  watch 
the  seasonal  changes — the  swelling  of  the  buds  and  unfolding 
of  the  leaves  with  their  delicate  colors,  each  kind  differing 
from  all  others  in  shade;  their  growth  and  change  in  tone  to 
maturity,  and  the  putting  on  of  more  cheerful  colors  in  antic- 
ipation of  death;  the  expanding  flowers  with  their  structure, 
odor,  and  insect  visitors:  the  forming  of  the  fruit,  its  ripening 
and  its  fate;  the  seeds  with  their  germs  and  reserve  foods  and 
protective  coats;  the  distribution  and  planting  of  the  seeds; 
their  sprouting  and  development  into  seedling  and  sapling; 
and  the  slow  growth  of  the  tree  to  full  stature  and  strength. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  suggest  to  the  schools  that  a  course 
in  nature  study  be  tried  with  trees  for  a  subject?  We  believe 
that  the  children  will  be  interested  and  benefited  by  this  and 
that  a  few,  perhaps,  will  make  the  delightful  discovery  that 
the  study  of  nature  is  the  life  work  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted.  Those  who  make  this  discovery  are  apt  to  have  a 
happy  life  before  them,  for  there  is  no  more  humanizing  or 
pleasing  prospect  than  a  lifetime  of  vital  contact  with  the 
beauty  and  power  of  nature. 


KEY  TO  THE  TREES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Native  and  Naturalized) 

I.  Cone-Bearing  Trees:  Mostly  Evergreen.     Gymnosperms. 

A.  Leaves  needle-like,  united  in  bundles. 

Leaves  five  or  more  in  a  bundle White  Pine 

Leaves  three  or  rarely  four  in  a  bundle. 
Leaves  ten  to  fifteen  inches  long;  cones  five  to  ten 

inches  long Long-leaf  Pine 

Leaves  five  to  ten  inches  long;  cones  three  to  five 

inches  long Loblolly  Pine 

Leaves  six  to  ten  inches  long;  cones  less  than  three 

inches  long Pond  Pine 

Leaves  three  to  four  inches  long;  cones  two  to  two 

and  a  half  inches  long Black  Pine 

Leaves  two  in  a  bundle. 

Cones  about  three  inches  long,  prickles  stout Table  Mountain  Pine 

Cones  about  two  inches  long  or  less,  prickles  weak. 

Branches  scaly;  leaves  not  twisted Short-leaf  Pine 

Branches  nearly  smooth;  leaves  twisted Scrub  Pine 

B.  Leaves  single,  linear,  roundish  or  flattened. 

Evergreen;  cone  not  spherical. 
Leaves  abruptly  narrowed  to  a  little  stalk. 
Leaves  extending  in  one  plane;  cones  §— J  inch 

long Hemlock 

Leaves  spreading  in  all  directions;  cones  1-1 J 

inches  long Carolina  Hemlock 

Leaves  sessile. 
Leaves  nearly  round,  not  white  beneath;  cones 
pendulous 
Leaves  bluish  green  (glaucous),  cones  persist- 
ing for  years Black  Spruce 

Leaves  yellow-green;  cones  falling  early Red  Spruce 

Leaves  flattish,  white  beneath;  cones  upright. .  .Balsam 
Not  evergreen;  cone  spherical 

Leaves  spreading  in  two  rows  (one  plane) Swamp  Cypress 

Leaves  pressed  against  the  twigs  and  all  around  it. Pond  Cypress 

C.  Leaves  very  small,  scale-like. 

Fruit  a  small  blue  berry Red  Cedar 

Fruit  a  little  cone  about  the  size  of  a  pea Juniper 

Fruit  a  cone  |-J  inch  long Arbor-Vitae 

II.  Broad  Leaved  Trees:  Not  Cone-Bearing.    Angiosperms. 

Leaves  evergreen,  splitting  into  strips,  grouped  at  the 
top  of  a  single  stout  stem  (Monocotyledons). 

Leaves  several  feet  wide,  fan-shaped Palmetto 

Leaves  not  splitting  into  strips,  usually  not  evergreen 
(Dicotyledons). 
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A.  Leaves  compound,  alternate  on  the  twig. 
Leaves  twice-compound.* 
Trunk  and  branches  thorny  or  prickly. 

Leaves  less  than  one  foot  long Honey  Locust 

Leaves  more  than  two  feet  long Hercules  Club 

Not  thorny. 

Leaflets  with  teeth China-berry  Tree 

Leaflets  without  teeth. 

Leaflets  one-sided "Mimosa" 

Leaflets  symmetrical Kentucky  Coffee  Tree 

Leaves  once-compound. 

Odor  offensive Tree  of  Heaven 

Odor  not  offensive. 
Fruit  a  flat  pod. 
Branches  with  short  thorns;  twigs  and  leaf- 
stalks not  sticky Black  Locust 

Branches  with  or  without  short  thorns;  twigs 

and  leaf-stalks  very  sticky Clammy  Locust 

Branches   without   thorns;    twigs   and   leaf- 
stalks not  sticky Yelloxu  Wood 

Fruit   a   small    one-seeded    capsule;  branches 

prickly;  leaves  fragrant  when  bruised Prickly  Ash 

Fruit  a  small  red  berry;  twigs  smooth Mountain  Ash 

Fruit  a  small  red  berry;  twigs  densely  fuzzy...  .Staghorn  Sumach 
Fruit  a  nut,  hull  dividing  into  four  parts  when 
ripe.t 
Bark  flaky  or  scaly.t 
Leaves  scurfy-hairy;  shell  of  nut  thin,  hull 

thick Scaly-bark  Hickory 

Leaves  smooth. 
Hull  contracted  into  a  neck  at  the  base... Pig-nut  Hickory 
Hull  not  contracted  into  a  neck  at  the 
base. 

Hull  of  nut  thick,  shell  thin N.  C.  Scaly-bark 

Hull  of  nut  thin,  shell  thin Small-fruited  Hickory 

Bark  not  flaky. 
Leaflets  smooth,  broad;  nut  with  a  persis- 
tent hull  and  usually  with  a  neck  at 

the  base Pig-nut  Hickory 

Leaflets   hairy,   broad;   nut   with  a  thick 

shell White-heart  Hickory 

Leaflets  with  minute  silvery  or  brownish 
scales  below,  narrow;  hull  of  nut  yellow 

with  minute  particles Pale  Hickory 

Leaves  hairy,  leaflets  narrow  to  broad;  nut 

bitter Bitternut 

Leaflets   smooth,    narrow   and    numerous; 

nut  bitter,  flattened,  rough Water  Hickory 

*  The  Honey  Locust  may  also  bear  once-compound  leaves, 
t  In  the  Pig-nut  Hickory  the  hull  usually  does  not  split  into  parts. 

t  In  the  Small-fruited  Hickory  the  bark  is  sometimes  only  obscurely  flaky  below,  but  in 
such  cases  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  will  show  this  character  more  clearly. 
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Fruit  a  nut  with  a  green  hull  that  does  not  split 
away. 

Hull  of  nut  with  sticky  hairs Butternut 

Hull  of  nut  without  sticky  hairs Black  Walnut 

B.  Leaves  compound,  opposite  on  the  twig. 

Leaflets  clustered  at  the  end  of  the  leaf-stalk  (pal- 

mately  compound) Buckeye 

Leaflets  not  clustered  at  the  end  of  the  leaf-stalk 
(pinnately  compound). 
Leaflets  not  lobed;  fruit  simple  with    an    apical 
wing. 
Fruit  averaging  2  inches  or  more  long;  a  tree  of 

the  coastal  swamps Pumpkin  Ash 

Fruit  less  than  2  inches  long. 
Wing  narrow,  linear,  extending  about   half 

way  down  the  narrow  seed Darlington's  Ash 

Wing  spatulate,  broad,  extending  about  half 
way  down  the  long  narrow  seed. 

Twigs  and  leaf-stalks  velvety Red  Ash 

Twigs  and  leaf-stalks  smooth Green  Ash 

Wing  broad,  extending  more  than  half  way 

down  the  short  plump  seed Small's  Ash 

Wing  long,  narrow,  pointed  or  notched,  not 
extending  down  the  short  plump  seed. 

Twigs  and  leaf-stalks  smooth White  Ash 

Twigs  and  leaf-stalks  tomentose Biltmore  Ash 

Wing  broad,  extending  all  around  the  seed;  a 

tree  of  the  coastal  swamps Water  Ash 

Leaflets,   at   least   some    of    them,    lobed;    fruit 

double,  with  two  wings Ash-leaved  Maple 

C.  Leaves  simple,  alternate  on  the  twig. 

Fruit  not  an  acorn.    (For  "Fruit    an    Acorn"  see 

page  13.) 
1.  Branches  thorny 

Edges  of  leaves  not  toothed  or  lobed Osage  Orange 

Edges  of  leaves  with  teeth  or  lobes. 
Fruit  f  inch  or  more  thick. 

Leaves  at  least  twice  as  long  as  broad Narrow-leaved  Crab 

Leaves  nearly  as  broad  as  long Crab  Apple 

Fruit  not  J  inch  thick. 
Leaves  three-lobed. 
Leaves  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  acute 

at  base Green  Haw 

Leaves  about  as  broad  as  long,  not  acute  at 

base Washington  Thorn 

Leaves  deeply  cut  with  more  than  three  lobes  .  Parsley  Haw 
Leaves  not  deeply  lobed. 
Nutlets  with  cavities  on  their  inner  faces. 

Fruits  globose Chapman's  Thorn 

Fruits  pear-shaped Pear  Thorn 

Nutlets  without  cavities  on  their  inner  faces. 
Leaves  about  twice  as  long  as  broad. 
Leaves  small,  mostly  less  than  one  inch 
wide 
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Leaves  dark  shiny  green  above, 
smocth,    toothed     on  upper  half; 

fruit  nearly  %  inch  in  diameter Cock-spur  Thorn 

Leaves  as  above,  but  hairy;  fruits 
slightly    hairy,    about    i    inch    in 

diameter Barberry-leaved  Haw 

Leaves  similar  to  above,  or  three- 
lobed  on  vigorous  shoots,  hairy 
when  young;  fruits  about  1  inch  in 

diameter Spatulate  Thorn 

Leaves  larger,  mostly  over  an  inch  wide. 
Leaves  dull  above;  fruits  short  oblong, 

i  inch  in  length,  white  dotted Dotted  Thorn 

Leaves  dull  above,  fruits  globose,  I  to 

§  inch  in  diameter,  pale  dotted Chapman's  Hill  Thorn 

Leaves  shining  above,  often  three- 
lobed;  fruits  globose,  i  inch  or  less 

in  diameter Green  Haw 

Leaves  about  as  broad  as  long. 
Flower-stalks  smooth. 
Leaves  half  leathery;  fruits  about  I 

inch  in  diameter Boynton's  Thorn 

Leaves  thin;  fruits  about  §  inch  in 
diameter,  with  a  more  or  less  waxy 

bloom Waxy  Thorn 

Flower-stalks  hairy. 
Fruit  pear-shaped,  about  $  inch  long...  .Summer  Haw 
Fruit   globose,   J— \   inch    in     diameter, 

marked  with  dark  dots Sunny  Thorn 

Fruits  globose,  about  J-  inch  in  diameter, 

not  dotted Rough  Tlwrn 

2.  Branches  not  thorny. 

a.  Edges  of  leaves  not  toothed  or  lobed. 
x  Leaves  evergreen. 

Leaves   averaging   less   than   2§   inches 
broad 
Leaves  aromatic  when  bruised. 
Twigs  smooth. 
Twigs   light  green,    leaves    white 

beneath Stveet  Bay 

Twigs  brown,  leaves  light  green 

beneath Smooth  Red  Bay 

Twigs  hairy Red  Bay 

Leaves  not  aromatic  when  bruised. 
Twigs  smooth. 
Leaf    broadest    near    the      outer 

end He  Huckleberry 

Leaf  broadest  near  the  middle Laurel  Cherry 

Twigs  hairy. 

Leaves  over  3J  inches  long Rhododendron 

Leaves  less  than  3 i  inches  long. 
Twigs  sticky  when  young  and 
becoming  smooth  in  latter 
part   of    season;    fruit     a 
pod Mountain  Laurel 
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Twigs  not  sticky;  leaves  often 
with  prickly  edges;  fruit  a 

berry Dahoon  Holly 

Leaves  averaging  more  than  2J  inches 

broad Magnolia 

V  Leaves  not  evergreen. 

Leaves  large,  averaging  over  5  inches 
long. 
Leaves    not     bad     smelling     when 
crushed. 
Leaves  not  eared  at  the  base. 

Over  12  inches  long Umbrella  Tree 

Less  than  12  inches  long Cucumber  Tree 

Leaves  eared  at  the  base. 

•  Over  18  inches  long Large-leaved  Cucumber 

Less  than  18  inches  long Mountain  Magnolia 

Leaves  bad  smelling  when  crushed.. Pawpaw 
Leaves   averaging   less   than  5  inches 
long. 
Blade  of  leaf  as  broad  or  nearly  as 

broad  as  long Redbud 

Blade   of    leaf    much    longer    than 
broad. 

Fruit  a  persimmon Persimmon 

Fruit  a  blue  or  black  berry  with 
large  stones. 
Veins  from    mid-ribs  strongly 

curving  toward  tip Blue  Dogwood 

Veins  from  mid-rib  not  strongly 
curving  toward  tip. 
Fruits  usually  3  on  a  com- 
mon stem Black  Gum 

Fruits  two  on  a  common 

stem Water  Gum 

Fruits  one  to  the  stem;  leaves 

sometimes  toothed Tupelo  Gum 

b.  Edges  of  leaves  with  teeth  or  lobes. 

x  Blade  of  leaf  as  broad  as  long  or  less  than 
twice  longer  than  broad. 
Blade  of  leaf  broad  and  notched  at  the 

end Tulip  Tree,  "Poplar" 

Blade  of  leaf  pointed  at  the  end. 
Fruits  on  a  leaf-like  bract. 

Leaf  green  beneath American  Linden 

Leaf  gray  and  moderately  tomentose 
beneath  with  short  hairs;  bracts 
mostly  abruptly  narrowed  at  the 
base  and  under  4  inches  long...  .While  Linden 
Leaf  silvery  and  densely  covered 
beneath  with  short  hairs;  bracts 
usually  tapering  at  the  base  and 

mostly  over  4  inches  long Michaux's  Linden 

Leaf  rusty  beneath  with  short  hairs. Downy  Linden 
Fruits  not  on  a  leaf-like  bract. 
Leaves      five-lobed,      smooth     and 

shining Sweet  Gum 
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Leaves  large  with  many  irregular 
lobes  and   teeth;   bark   white, 

flaky Sycamore 

Not  as  above. 
Blade  six  inches  or  more  long,  not 

lobed Cotton-wood 

Blade  smaller  or  deeply  lobed. 
Leaf-stalks  not  flattened. 
Leaves  smooth  on  both  sides; 

fruit  white White  Mulberry 

Leaves  more  or  less  tomentose 
below,  harsh  above;  not 

increasing  by  suckers Red  Mulberry 

Leaves  densely  soft-tornentose 
below,  harsh  above;  in- 
creasing by  suckers Paper  Mulberry 

Leaf-stalks  flattened  below  the 
blade. 
Leaves  white  tomentose  be- 
neath  White  Poplar 

Leaves  smooth,   teeth   large, 

less  than  14  on  each  side. .  Large-toothed  Poplar 
Leaves  smooth,  teeth  small, 

more  than  14  on  each  side  .  Carolina  Poplar 
y  Blade  of  leaf  much  longer  than  broad. 
Leaves  evergreen,  thick  and  leathery. 
Edges  of  leaves  prickly. 
Leaves  less  than  twice  as  long  as 

broad American  Holly 

Leaves  more  than  twice  as  long  as 

broad Dahoon  Holly . 

Edges  of  leaves  not  prickly. 
Leaves    averaging    less    than    2 

inches  long Yopon  Holly. 

Leaves   averaging   more   than   2 
inches  long. 

Fruit  a  red  berry Dahoon  Holly 

Fruit  a  silky  pod Loblolly  Bay 

Leaves  not  evergreen. 

Teeth  of  leaves  with  bristle  tips. 
Leaves  white  tomentose  beneath  .  .Chinquapin 

Leaves  not  tomentose  beneath Chestnut 

Teeth  of  leaves  not  bristle  tipped. 
Leaves  over  5  times  as  long  as 
broad. 

Branchlets  drooping Weeping  Willow 

Branchlets  not  strongly  drooping. 

Leaves  green  beneath '..Black  Willow 

Leaves  whitish  beneath Ward's  Willow* 

Leaves  less  than  5  times  as  long 
as  broad. 

*  The  leaves  of  the  Silky  Willow,  which  is  only  a  shrub,  are  also  whitish  beneath  and  must 
not  be  confused  with  this. 
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Leaves  with  conspicuous  paral- 
lel veins  from  the  mid-rib 
to  the  edge. 
Bark   smooth    or   with    only 
slight  furrows  and  cracks. 

Leaf  margin  undulate Witch  Hazel 

Leaf  margin  smooth  or  mi- 
nutely toothed Buckthorn 

Leaf      margin      distinctly 
toothed. 
Bark  whitish,  trunk  with- 
out ridges Beech 

Bark    very    dark,    trunk 

with  ridges Hornbeam 

Bark  quite  rough  or  papery. 
Leaves  and  young  bark  with 
odor  of  wintergreen. 
Bark  whitish,  peeling  off 

in  papery  layers Yellow  Birch 

Bark  not  white  or  papery . .  Cherry  Birch 
Leaves  and  bark  not  aro- 
matic. 
Bark  falling  away  in  pa- 
pery layers,  brownish .  River  Birch 
Bark  rough-scurfy;  fruit 
a  cluster  of  hop-like 

bracts Hop-Hornbeam 

Bark  rough;  fruit  small, 
flat,  winged. 
Leaves    averaging    less 

than  2\  inches  long. .  Winged  Elm 

Leaves  averaging  more 

than  %\  inches  long. 

Soft    velvety    below, 

rough  above ;  buds 

covered        with 

brown  fuzz,  wing 

of  fruit  not  hairy. Slippery  Elm 

Smooth  or  nearly  so 

above,  smooth  or 

tomentose  below; 

buds     smooth; 

wing       of      fruit 

hairy White  Elm 

Leaves  without  conspicuous  par- 
allel veins  from  the  mid-rib 
to  the  edge. 
Leaves   without   teeth;   gener- 
ally,      but      not      always 

lobed ;  aromatic Sassafras 

Leaves  toothed  but  not  lobed. 
Leaves  distinctly  sour  to  the 

taste Sourwood 

Leaves  distinctly  sweet  to  the 

taste Horse  Sugar 
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Leaves  not  distinctly  sour  or 
sweet. 

Leaves  with  coarse  teeth 
like  a  saw,  ovate-lan- 
ceolate; bark  with 
thick,  corky  warts Hackberry 

Leaves  oval,  downy 
below;  fruit  four- 
winged  Snowdrop  Tree 

Leaves  ovate  to  obovate, 
rather  abruptly  poin- 
ted; fruit  a  bitterish 
plum Wild  Plum 

Leaves      long-lanceolate; 

fruit  a  sweet  plum ....  Chickasaw  Plum 

Leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
about  3  times  longer 
than  broad;  fruit  a 
small  red  cherry Wild  Red  Cherry 

Leaves  oval  to  lanceolate, 
about  twice  longer 
than  broad;  fruit  a 
small  black  cherry. . . .  Choke  Cherry 

Leaves  obovate-lanceo- 
late,  less  than  an  inch 
broad;  fruit  a  small 
red  berry Deciduous  Holly 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
with  a  long  point, 
more  than  1J  inches 
broad;  fruit  a  small 
red  berry Mountain  Holly 

Leaves  small,  ovate, 
shiny,  thick,  with 
minute  teeth  on  the 
turned  under  edges; 
fruit  small,  black...  . Sparkleberry 

Leaves  ovate,  tapering  to 
a  point,  bronze  when 
young,  smooth  be- 
neath at  maturity, 
teeth  small  and  very 
close;  fruit  small,  red- 
dish   Shad-bush 

As  above,  but  leaves  to- 
mentose  at  maturity 
and  not  bronze  when 

young Swamp  Shad-bush 

Fruit  an  acorn. 
Leaves  broadest  at  the  ends. 

Two  to  three  inches  long Water  Oak 

Four  to  six  inches  long Black  Jack  Oak 
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Leaves  broadest  in  the  middle. 
Leaves  usually  without  lobes. 
Leaves  evergreen. 
Leaves  white-tomentose  beneath,  leathery.. Live  Oak 

Leaves  smooth  beneath Laurel  Oak 

Leaves  not  evergreen. 

Smooth  and  shining  on  both  sides Willow  Oak 

Tomentose    beneath,    averaging     over   an 

inch  wide Shingle  Oak 

White   tomentose   beneath,  rarely  an  inch 

wide Upland  Willow  Oak 

Leaves  with  lobes. 

Lobes  not  bristle  tipped. 
Lobes  less  than  ten. 
Lobes  rounded,  cup  of  acorn  low. 
Leaves  with  seven  or  nine  regular 
lobes,  whitish  beneath. 

Acorns  on  short  stalks White  Oak 

Acorns  on  long  stalks Swamp  White  Oak 

Leaves  with  five  to  seven  deep,  irreg- 
ular, rounded  lobes,    gray-green 
beneath. 
Leaves  averaging  under  3  inches  long.  Scrubby  Post  Oak 
Leaves  averaging  over  3  inches  long. Post  Oak 
Lobes   pointed,   cup  almost  covering 

acorn Overcup  Oak 

More  than  15  shallow  lobes. 

Acorn  an  inch  or  more  long. 

Upland  tree Rock  Chestnut  Oak 

Low-ground  tree Swamp  Chestnut  Oak 

Acorn  less  than  J  inch  long Yellow  Chestnut  Oak 

Lobes  bristle  tipped. 

Mature  leaves  green  on  both  sides. 
Cup  of  acorn  very  low. 
Lobes  of  leaf  shallow,  acorn  large. R ed  Oak 
Lobes  of  leaf  deep,  acorn  about 

I  inch  long Pin  Oak 

Lobes  of  leaf  deep;  acorn  more 

than  i  inch  long Swamp  Red  Oak 

Cup  of  acorn  deep,  about  half  the 
length  of  the  acorn. 
Leaf-stalk    less     than    an    inch 

long Turkey  Oak 

Leaf-stalk  more  than  an  inch  long. 

Edge   of  cup    usually  inrolled, 

scales  tightly  pressed  together; 

leaves  smooth  and  shining  on 

both  sides Scarlet  Oak 

Edge  of  cup  not  inrolled,  scales 
loosely  pressed  together; 
leaves  dark  green,  under  side 
yellow-scurfy  when    young, 

but  becoming  smooth Black  Oak 

Mature     leaves     densely      tomentose 
beneath. 
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Upland  tree;  leaf  usually  with  a 
long  central  lobe,  base  of 

leaf   rounded Spanish  Oak 

Low-ground  tree;    base    of    leaf 

pointed Swamp  Spanish  Oak 

D.  Leaves  simple,  opposite  on  the  twig, 
a.  Edges  of  leaf  not  toothed  or  lobed. 
Leaves  heart-shaped,  large. 

Fruit  a  short,  ovate  pod Paulownia 

Fruit  a  long,  slender  pod Catalpa 

Leaves  not  heart-shaped. 
Leaves  with    minute  white    hairs    on  both 
sides;     each    group     of     small,    yellow 
flowers  surrounded  by  four  white,  petal- 
like leaves Dogwood 

Leaves  without  hairs  on  the  upper  side; 
flowers  in  loose,  drooping  clusters,  fra- 
grant, petals  long  and  narrow Fringe  Tree 

Leaves  without  hairs  on  the  upper  side; 
flowers  in  broad,   erect    clusters,  petals 

short Withe  Rod 

Leaves    without    hairs,    evergreen;     flowers 

in  axillary  clusters,  fragrant Devil-wood 

b  Edges  of  leaves  with  teeth  or  lobes. 
Leaves  not  lobed,  toothed. 
Peduncles  (common  stalks  of  the  fruit  and 

flower  clusters)  $  inch  or  more  long Withe  Rod 

Peduncles  less  than  \  inch  long. 

Twigs  and  leaf-stalks  smooth Black  Haw 

Twigs  and   leaf-stalks   sparingly  red-hairy 

or  scurfy  (scaly),  mountain  tree Nanny  Berry 

Twigs  and  leaf-stalks    covered    with    red 

plush,  middle  and  eastern  tree Blue  Haw 

Leaves  lobed  and  strongly  toothed. 
Small  trees  of  the  high  mountains;  fruit  in 
terminal  racemes. 

Bark  striped  with  whitish  lines Striped  Maple 

Bark  not  striped  with  whitish  lines Mountain  Maple 

Small  shrub  or  tree  of  the  Piedmont;  bark 

very  white;  leaves  not  whitish  beneath. .  .While-barked  Sugar  Maple 
Larger  trees;  fruits  in  lateral  clusters. 
Leaves  deeply  lobed   more  than  half  way 
to  the  middle,  coarsely  toothed,  silvery 

white  below Silver  Maple 

Leaves  with  3-5    lobes  which   extend    less 
than  half  way    to   the    middle,  many 
teeth,  whitish  below;  fruit  red. 
Leaves    small,     three-lobed,     tomentose 

below Carolina  Red  Maple 

Leaves  larger,  3-5  lobed,  smooth  below. .  .Red  Maple 
Leaves  with  3-5  strong  lobes,  which  have 
only  2-4  teeth  or  none. 

Leaves  whitish,  smooth  beneath Sugar  Maple 

Leaves  whitish,  tomentose  beneath Southern  Sugar  Maple 

Leaves    green    beneath,    lobes    scarcely 

toothed Black  Mavle 


SIMPLE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN  AND  PLANTING 

Foundation  Planting 

Soften  the  outline  of  the  buildings  and  relate  them  to  the 
lawn  by  placing  shrubs  in  angles  and  here  and  there  along  the 
sides.  If  only  one  sort  is  used  in  a  place  it  should  be  a  kind 
that  branches  outward  from  the  base  as  it  bends  over  and 
touches  the  ground.  Among  the  best  of  these  are  Van  Houtte's 
and  Thunberg's  spireas,  winter  jessamine,  forsythias,  Thun- 
berg's  barberry,  oak-leaved  hydrangea,  the  deutsias,  and  such 
evergreens  as  arbor-vitae,  yew,  box,  holly-leaved  olive,  sweet 
olive,  pittosporum,  and  yopon.  Taller  sorts  that  tend  to  be- 
come bare  below  should  be  planted  behind  others  that  are 
lower  and  reach  the  grass.  Many  native  wild  shrubs  that 
flourish  in  the  vicinity  can  be  used  with  fine  effect  if  sensibly 
chosen  and  placed. 

Walks  and  Drives 

Run  the  walks  and  drives  where  most  needed,  but  try  to 
keep  them  near  the  buildings  and  around  the  borders.  Do 
not  put  them  directly  against  a  building  or  fence,  but  leave  a 
space  about  three  feet  to  seven  feet  wide  for  a  grass  and  shrub 
border.  Grounds  that  are  cut  up  by  a  multitude  of  small 
trails  have  lost  a  large  part  of  their  beauty.  If  the  walks  de- 
cided on  as  the  fewest  number  possible  are  made  quite  ade- 
quate in  breadth,  clearly  laid  off  and  surfaced  with  gravel, 
and  bordered  by  a  row  of  stones  or  bricks,  or  by  gutters  of  the 
same,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  keep  people  off  the  grass  than 
where  carelessly  laid  and  poorly  defined  walks  tempt  one  to 
ignore  them.  Where  curves  or  angles  offer  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  cut  across  the  grass  to  save  a  little  distance,  about  the 
only  practical  deterrent  is  to  place  a  group  of  shrubs  along  the 
critical  points,  and  the  more  formidable  these  are  the  better. 
If  trifoliate  orange,  Japan  quince,  or  strong-growing  roses,  such 
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as  McCartney,  prairie  or  rugosa,  are  used  they  will  stop  even  the 
most  venturesome  with  their  thorns.  Do  not  try  to  avoid 
straight  walks  where  they  are  more  convenient,  especially  when 
there  are  other  straight  lines  near,  such  as  by  boundaries  of  the 
property  or  near  the  buildings.  A  straight  line  is  no  more  unnat- 
ural than  a  curved  one,  though  it  is  rarer.  All  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances. A  curved  walk  or  drive  through  open  country 
or  lawns  or  through  woods  is  much  more  pleasing  and  natural- 
looking  than  a  straight  one,  and  on  uneven  ground  a  straight 
walk  would  offend  all  ideas  of  fitness  and  harmony.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  is  more  pleasing  than  a  long,  straight 
walk  bordered  with  shrubbery  or  arched  with  trees,  leading 
with  obvious  purpose  to  some  distant  objective  or  vista.  The 
formal  garden  near  the  house  with  its  straight  lines  and 
symmetrical  arches  and  curves  is  a  recognized  unit  of  artistic 
design,  and  when  properly  connected  with  other  features  in 
no  way  interferes  with  the  natural  treatment  of  other  sections  of 
the  grounds. 

Open  Spaces 

Keep  the  lawn  area  open  in  large  part  and  group  the  trees 
in  the  background  around  the  margins,  with  shrubs  and  flowers 
in  front  of  them  in  such  amount  as  conditions  allow.  The 
choice  and  arrangement  of  these  plants  will  show  results  in 
proportion  to  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  designer.  If 
the  available  grounds  must  be  divided  into  more  than  one 
section,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  should  be  connected  if 
possible  by  as  broad  a  lawn  strip  as  space  allows,  and  this 
should  be  left  open  so  as  to  give  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
entire  distance.  This  will  afford  pleasing  vistas  and  a  sense 
of  spaciousness  not  possible  in  a  number  of  separated,  smaller 
areas. 

Making  the  Lawn 

A  really  good  lawn  is  expensive  to  make  and  to  keep,  but 
a  respectable  grassy  area  can  be  had  for  veiy  little  cost.  For 
the  least  possible  outlay  proceed  as  follows:  see  that  the  soil 
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is  well  drained  and  all  rocks,  stumps  and  trash  are  removed; 
plough  deeply,  and  if  the  surface  is  irregular  with  ridges  and 
sinks  use  a  drag  to  produce  a  level  surface  or  an  even  slope. 
Make  the  ground  as  rich  as  you  can  afford  with  stable  manure, 
cottonseed  meal,  or  commercial  fertilizer.  Harrow  with  a 
disc  harrow  until  the  ground  is  well  pulverized  then  follow  with 
finer  harrows  to  smooth.  Sow  the  grass  and  cover  with  a 
cedar  top  or  a  very  fine  harrow.  In  the  coastal  plain  the  most 
practical  grass  is  Bermuda,  which  may  be  planted  by  scatter- 
ing and  covering  up  the  chopped-up  runners.  In  the  middle 
and  western  sections  use  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  creeping  bent  grass,  sheep  fescue,  and  perennial  rye 
grass  and  plant  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  pounds  per  acre  in 
fall  or  early  spring.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  a  lawn 
mower  often  if  the  lawn  is  to  be  at  all  presentable,  and  watering 
in  dry  seasons  will  be  a  great  help.  For  more  detail  as  to 
lawn  making  and  the  eradicating  of  weeds  see  an  article  by 
Coker  in  the  Journal  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society  31: 
162.     1915. 

Boundary  Planting 

It  is  usually  best  to  outline  the  entire  property  by  a  dis- 
tinct boundary  mark  of  some  kind,  preferably  a  stone  wall  or 
a  hedge,  and  not  to  have  this  easily  penetrated  except  at 
certain  entrances.  This  will  greatly  lessen  the  danger  of  de- 
structive invasion  by  thoughtless  people  or  wilful  marauders. 

Distant  Views 

If  distant  objects  of  beauty  can  be  seen  from  the  grounds, 
as  mountains,  valleys,  rivers  or  ocean,  the  planting  should  be 
so  ordered  as  to  leave  these  unobstructed  and  to  accentuate 
them  as  much  as  possible  by  a  framework  of  trees.  If  it  is 
possible  to  have  the  trees  arch  over  these  distant  views  it 
will  add  a  wonderful  charm  to  the  picture.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  all  ugly  sights,  such  as  outbuildings,  back  yards 
of  neighbors  (unless  they  are  kept  better  than  most),  dump 
heaps,  etc.,  should  be  hidden  by  appropriate  plantings. 
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What  to  Plant 

It  is  best  to  use  our  own  native  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers, 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  consistent  with  expediency  and 
common  sense.  As  in  designing,  so  in  planting  material,  there 
have  been  and  still  are  contending  "schools."  The  naturalistic 
school  has  now  largely  replaced  the  older  formalism  in  design 
and  this  has  carried  with  it  a  similar  "natural"  tendency  in 
the  selection  of  the  plants  to  be  used.  It  is  well  to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  any  tendency  and  to  savor  dogmas  with  common 
sense.  There  are  those  who  carry  the  naturalistic  in  planting 
so  far  as  to  insist  on  the  use  of  only  such  plants  as  grow  wild 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A  garden  so  planted  might  be  a 
good  hobby  for  a  few  people  so  inclined,  and  could  be  made 
very  beautiful.  It  could  not  be  made,  however,  without  far 
more  labor,  thought  and  knowledge  than  is  usually  available 
or  would  be  necessary  under  a  less  rigid  conception.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  exotic  plants  that  are  most  used  in 
our  gardens  have  won  their  way  there  by  very  superior  qualities 
that  have  stood  the  most  exacting  test  of  years.  In  hardihood, 
adaptability  and  staying  power  they  have  proved  themselves 
superior  to  many  of  our  native  plants  that  might  be  more 
beautiful  or  picturesque  if  all  their  exacting  requirements 
were  met. 

In  the  case  of  trees,  there  is  far  less  reason  for  the  use  of 
exotics  than  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  Our  state  is  so  rich  in 
trees  of  every  form  and  size  that  there  is  little  need  of  our  going 
outside  of  our  natural  wealth.  We  cannot  find  anything  for 
this  climate  that  can  equal  a  large  number  of  our  own  species 
for  permanence,  size,  and  beauty,  and  it  should  be  the  rule  to 
use  our  natives  in  the  great  mass  of  our  plantings.  Even  here, 
however,  it  would  be  foolish  to  exclude  such  exotics  as  crepe 
myrtle  and  mimosa  that  fill  so  admirably  the  special  needs 
that  nothing  we  have  can  quite  supply. 

A  few  more  words  are  necessary  here  to  avoid  a  wrong  im- 
pression. While  there  are  many  of  our  native  flowers  that 
have  already  become  recognized  as  most  desirable  ornamentals, 
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there  are  also  many  others  that  have  not  yet  been  given  a 
fair  chance  to  show  what  they  can  do  with  a  little  encourage- 
ment from  man.  We  have  in  the  past  shamefully  neglected 
our  opportunity  to  test,  select,  breed  and  improve  them. 
Most  of  the  best  things  we  have  from  abroad  are  horticultural 
forms  that  have  been  selected  from  many  variations  and  are 
the  result  of  long  years  of  conscious  effort  to  improve.  Many 
a  gem  in  the  woods  at  our  very  door  is  only  awaiting  a  little 
digging  and  polishing  to  be  worthy  to  take  its  place  among 
the  ornaments  of  any  garden. 

Regional  Differences 

From  the  evidences  of  its  plant  life,  the  climate  of  North 
Carolina,  from  Smith  Island  to  the  mountain  summits,  exhibits 
about  the  same  differences  as  that  shown  between  northern 
Florida  and  Labrador.  Over  such  a  wide  range  of  conditions 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  detailed  advice  in  garden  and  horti- 
cultural practice,  and  a  distinct  modicum  of  common  sense  must 
be  infused  into  the  reading  of  this  sketchy  bulletin  if  the  best  re- 
sults are  to  be  expected.  As  the  old  darky  said  who  had  sold  a 
mule  and  was  asked  how  he  should  be  handled:  "Dat  depens  on 
which  en  ob  de  mule  you  talkin'  bout."  We  have  tried  through- 
out to  indicate  the  regions  most  suited  to  the  plants  mentioned, 
but  much  that  is  said  must  be  taken  as  not  applicable  to  extreme 
cases. 

Of  unique  interest  is  the  subtropical  vegetation  of  the  south- 
eastern coastal  strip,  including  most  of  Brunswick,  New  Hanover 
and  Onslow  counties.  Large  palmettos  grow  in  abundance  on 
Smith  Island  and  may  be  used  as  far  inland  as  Wilmington, 
though  subject  there  to  some  injury  in  the  most  severe  winters. 
The  great  magnolia,  American  olive,  yopon  and  Spanish  bayo- 
net are  also  native  to  this  strip,  and  such  fine  and  semi-tender 
exotics  as  oleander,  tea,  loquat,  camellia,  gardenia,  pitto- 
sporum,  and  the  camphor  tree  are  hardy  there.  These  last, 
indeed,  are  very  rarely  cold-killed  as  far  west  as  Fayetteville. 
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The  higher  mountain  tops,  while  of  intense  interest  botan- 
ically,  do  not  support  habitations  and  need  not  detain  us  here. 
But  our  large  mountain  region  of  moderate  altitude  (1800^10p0 
feet)  is  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  beautiful  evergreens,  as 
spruces,  firs,  hemlocks,  and  those  magnificent  members  of  the 
heath  family  as  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  azaleas,  etc.,  that 
no  one  there  need  go  away  from  home  to  find  things  fit  for 
the  most  ambitious  estate.  In  fact,  there  is  no  similar  group 
of  shrubs  in  the  world  that  can  surpass  our  North  Carolina 
natives  of  the  heath  family.  There  are  so  many  other  beauti- 
ful shrubs  in  the  mountains  to  supplement  these  that  one 
is  tempted  to  go  on  and  on  in  their  praise.  There  are 
between  150  and  1G0  species  of  shrubs  in  our  mountains,  many 
of  which  could  be  easily  cultivated  in  their  own  region.  A 
few  of  the  most  conspicuous  are  (besides  the  above)  sweet 
fern,  yellow  root,  sweet  shrub,  syringas,  hydrangeas,  spireas, 
red  haws,  locusts,  sumachs,  huckleberries  and  viburnums.  (See 
p.  32  for  condensed  lists  of  plants  best  suited  to  each  section.) 

Select  the  Strong  and  Hardy 

Use  only  plants  that  are  vigorous  and  quite  hardy  in  your 
neighborhood,  that  is,  unless  you  have  both  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  meet  the  exacting  needs  of  more  tender  and  helpless 
things.  We  could  easily  have  added  hundreds  of  species  to 
those  actually  used  in  our  plans  in  this  pamphlet  or  recom- 
mended as  desirable,  but  we  have  rigidly  excluded  all  that 
cannot  succeed  with  the  minimum  of  attention.  Others  we 
have  excluded  for  no  reason  except  lack  of  space.  It  may  be 
said  there  is  not  a  native  tree  or  shrub  in  the  state  that  could 
not  be  used  to  advantage  under  suitable  conditions. 

Mass  Planting 

As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  use  several  plants  of  the  same  kind  to- 
gether, or  in  ample  grounds  even  a  large  number,  so  that  more 
effect  and  more  repose  can  be  secured.  The  extent  of  each 
shrub   mass   should   be   determined   by   some   natural   limit, 
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such  as  angles,  bays,  tops  of  knolls,  or  areas  between  larger 
plantings.  In  the  absence  of  such  natural  limits  separate 
masses  should  not  terminate  abruptly,  but  should  intermix 
gradually  at  the  points  of  contact.  In  long  curves  trees  should 
be  brought  forward  to  break  the  shrub  borders  here  and  there 
and  give  a  natural  appearance  to  the  mass  divisions.  A  modi- 
fied form  of  mass  planting,  and  one  having  many  attractions, 
is  the  mixing  of  two  or  three  sorts  of  shrubs  (or  herbs)  in 
numbers  and  in  a  varied  proportion  to  assume  a  natural  aspect. 
The  most  common  and  usually  the  most  satisfactory  combina- 
tion of  masses  is  that  of  two  species  of  unequal  height,  the 
taller  behind  the  other,  and  of  a  sort  in  which  the  flowers  har- 
monize in  color  and  bloom  at  the  same  time,  such  as  Japan 
quince  and  Thunberg's  spirea.  Mass  planting  should  not  be 
made  a  dogma,  however.  There  is  an  interest  of  its  own  in  a 
walk  bordered  by  many  kinds  of  shrubs  in  intricate  mixture, 
especially  if  these  shrubs  are  close  to  the  walk  and  are  clipped 
like  a  hedge  on  the  walk  side. 

In  places  of  moderate  size  it  is  hardly  possible  to  use  trees 
of  one  kind  in  large  masses,  but  in  most  school  grounds  pines, 
cedars  and  other  evergreens  can  often  be  grouped  in  numbers 
in  the  angles  or  along  the  boundaries. 

Transplanting  from  the  Woods 

Nearly  all  the  native  trees  that  we  ourselves  use  are  taken 
directly  from  the  woods.  More  care  is  needed  to  do  this  with 
success  than  to  handle  trees  from  nurseries,  but  not  only  is 
the  item  of  cost  a  large  one  when  commercial  trees  are  used, 
but  there  are  also  a  number  of  fine  native  species  that  are  not 
offered  for  sale  by  nurseries  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There 
is  nearly  always  some  well  known  character  in  a  community 
who  thinks  he  knows  how  to  transplant  forest  trees,  but  it  is 
very  rare  when  any  of  these  individuals  can  accomplish  this 
without  much  butchery  and  great  loss.  The  greatest  sources 
of  loss  are  selecting  too  large  specimens,  cutting  the  roots  too 
close,  and  leaving  on  too  many  branches.     It  is  much  better 
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to  select  small  trees,  i.e.,  about  one  inch  thick,  which  will  grow 
off  nicely,  than  to  select  larger  ones  which  will  struggle  pain- 
fully for  years  before  becoming  established.  The  principal 
roots  should  be  followed  out  with  a  mattock  or  a  spade  for  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  tree  before  cutting,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  some  of  the  earth  attached  to  the 
roots. 

How  to  Plant 

The  following  practice  should  be  followed  in  setting  the 
plants.  Never  let  the  roots  dry  out.  Set  the  trees  about 
2  inches  deeper  than  they  stood  before,  putting  the  best  soil 
around  the  roots  and  packing  very  firmly  before  the  hole  is 
quite  full.  Add  other  loose  earth  nearly  to  fill  the  hole  and 
do  not  pack.  Finally,  put  another  shovelful  or  two  of  good 
manure  on  top  and  let  stand.  If  the  soil  is  not  very  rich, 
good,  well  rotted  manure  should  be  mixed  with  all  the  soil 
put  into  the  hole.  If  the  ground  is  rich  the  holes  need 
not  be  larger  than  is  necessary  to  allow  the  roots  to  spread 
out  well;  if  poor  the  holes  should  be  larger  and  plenty  of  ma- 
nure or  rich  earth  used  in  planting.  The  roots  of  course  should 
be  well  spread  out  in  the  hole,  and  if  they  are  complicated 
the  earth  should  be  carefully  pressed  between  them  with  the 
fingers  as  it  is  thrown  in,  so  as  to  have  it  firmly  compacted 
about  all  the  roots.  All  broken  and  wounded  roots  should 
be  cut  off  above  the  injured  place  by  a  pair  of  sharp  pruning 
shears.  In  planting  trees  drive  a  six  or  seven  foot  pole  near 
the  plant  before  the  roots  are  covered,  and  after  planting  tie 
the  stem  with  strips  of  cloth  or  wire  run  through  old  garden 
hose. 

Cutting  Back 

Except  in  case  of  evergreens  received  from  nurseries  with 
a  ball  of  earth  wrapped  around  the  roots,  or  of  herbs  that  can 
be  lifted  in  the  shovel  without  disturbing  the  roots,  all  plants 
should  be  strongly  cut  back  when  planted.     For  those   who 
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are  without  detailed  knowledge  of  practice  it  is  best  to  make 
a  general  rule  to  cut  back  all  trees  to  a  single  stem  and  to  cut 
off  this  stem  one  or  two  feet  from  the  top.  In  this  case,  as  in 
all  subsequent  trimming,  all  branches  should  be  cut  even  with 
the  stem  without  any  stub.  Shrubs  should  have  all  the  stems 
shortened  back  about  half  way  and  dead  or  imperfect  parts 
removed.  Broad-leaved  evergreens  such  as  magnolias,  pho- 
tinias,  camellias,  and  hollies,  if  received  with  a  ball  of  earth 
should  have  all  or  nearly  all  the  leaves  removed  and 
the  branches  shortened  back  about  half.  If  received  without 
a  ball  of  earth,  or  if  taken  from  the  woods,  they  should  be 
trimmed  to  a  simple  stem  and  the  top  cut  off,  as  in  the  case 
of  deciduous  trees,  all  leaves  being  removed  from  the  stem. 

After  Care 

The  proper  care  of  the  plants  after  setting  out  is  at  least  as 
important  as  a  right  start,  and  it  is  to  the  absence  of  such 
care  that  most  failures  are  due.  Struggling  against  grass 
and  weeds  for  water,  fertilizer,  and  sun  it  is  no  wonder  that 
many  shrubs  are  smaller  after  a  year  or  two  than  they  were 
at  the  start.  Starved  and  neglected,  they  have  about  as  much 
chance  to  perfect  themselves  as  does  a  child  in  a  slum  tene- 
ment. Before  entering  on  any  plans  for  improving  the  grounds, 
the  expense  and  labor  involved  in  the  subsequent  care  should 
be  thoroughly  realized  and  arranged  for.  Where  children 
are  about  and  not  well  controlled  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  all  planting  from  their  ruinous  play  and  trampling 
at  dangerous  points.  Beds  should  be  distinctly  outlined 
with  rocks,  bricks  or  planks,  and  it  is  best  to  use  thorny  plants 
in  critical  places.  It  is  well  to  remember,  though,  that  plants 
should  not  be  put  in  places  where  they  would  unduly  crowd  or 
inconvenience  the  children.  Think  first  where  the  plants 
have  a  right  to  go  and  then  thoroughly  protect  them. 

During  the  first  summer  all  plants  should  be  watched  care- 
fully and  watered  when  necessaiy.  Some  will  require  little 
.or   no   water;    others   will   need   several   thorough   waterings 
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during  severe  droughts.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  water 
all  evergreens  and  such  trees  as  oaks,  hickories  and  pecans 
during  the  first  summer.  After  that  it  is  only  in  severe  droughts 
that  water  will  be  needed  to  preserve  life,  but  watering  will 
always  repay  the  trouble  in  the  increased  growth  and  beauty. 
All  weeds  and  grass  should  be  kept  away  from  the  plants 
for  several  years,  or  until  they  are  thoroughly  established 
and  can  keep  down  these  enemies  with  their  shade.  Around 
individual  trees  a  circle  three  or  more  feet  across  should  be 
kept  worked  and  fertilized  for  several  years.  It  will  be  of 
great  benefit  in  retaining  moisture  and  discouraging  weeds 
if  the  cut  grass  is  raked  up  and  put  around  the  trees  and 
shrubs  as  a  mulch. 

Pruning 

The  barbarous  practice  of  topping  large  trees,  so  prevalent 
in  our  section,  should  never  be  thought  of.  The  result  is  to 
destroy  the  beauty  of  the  tree  and  to  shorten  its  life  by  many 
years.  If  trees  are  too  close  together  and  begin  to  crowd 
each  other,  or  make  too  dense  a  shade,  some  should  be  cut  out, 
not  all  topped.  By  a  proper  choice  of  plants  the  subsequent 
care  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  there  will  always  be 
a  certain  amount  of  pruning  necessary.  A  strong  knife, 
pruning  shears  and  a  saw  are  the  only  implements  necessary 
to  keep  trees,  shrubs  and  hedges  in  order.  Trees  should  have 
their  broken  and  useless  branches  removed  close  to  the  trunks 
so  that  no  stub  is  left.  If  two  or  more  uprights  try  to  form, 
all  but  one  should  be  removed;  useless  branches  that  crowd 
others  should  be  cut  off,  as  well  as  water-shoots  and  suckers  from 
the  branches  or  roots.  Shrubs  that  tend  to  become  too  thin  or 
straggly  or  too  large  for  their  place  should  be  sheared  back  all 
around,  or  where  needed.  Tall  open  growers  like  roses,  weigelas, 
altheas,  hydrangeas,  and  yopon  are  particularly  in  need  of  an 
annual  shortening  back.  All  dead  or  unhealthy  shoots  should 
be  cut  out.  Those  shrubs  that  bloom  on  the  old  wood  in 
early   spring,    such    as   spireas,  forsythias,   iceigelas,    quinces, 
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etc.,  should  be  pruned  immediately  after  flowering,  others 
that  bloom  on  the  new  wood  such  as  hydrangeas,  roses,  altheas, 
sumachs,  smoke  bush,  chaste  tree,  etc.,  may  be  pruned  at  any 
time  that  the  leaves  are  off.  Some  pruning  with  the  leaves 
on  will  not  hurt. 

Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas 

Rhododendrons,  azaleas,  kalmias,  and  other  members  of  the 
heath  family  require  a  special  word  as  to  treatment.  They 
will  grow  well  if  adapted  and  will  fully  repay  all  necessary 
trouble,  but  there  are  certain  conditions  that  they  demand. 
They  do  particularly  well  in  the  mountains,  principally  be- 
cause of  the  greater  prevalence  of  moist  and  well  drained  soil, 
but  R.  catawbiense  and  its  hybrids  can  be  made  to  succeed 
well  all  the  way  to  the  coast.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
R.  catawbiense,  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  confined  to 
the  high  mountains,  is  found  wild  in  robust  condition  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  even  as  far  east  as  Selma  on  the  coastal  plain 
(see  Journal  E.  Mitchell  Sci.  Soc.  35:  76.  1919).  The  plants 
require  a  moist,  but  well  drained  soil  containing  humus,  ab- 
sence of  lime,  some  shade  (particularly  in  the  afternoon) 
and  a  mulch  of  rotting  leaves  or  straw,  the  thicker  the  better. 
If  the  conditions  are  not  already  suitable,  which  they  rarely 
are  outside  of  the  mountains,  the  soil  should  be  dug  out  for  a 
depth  of  2\  feet  over  the  whole  bed  to  be  used,  and  the  hole 
refilled  by  putting  stones  or  bricks  or  coarse  gravel  in  the 
bottom  of  a  half  foot  deep,  and  filling  up  with  good  loose 
soil  mixed  with  plenty  of  leaf  mold  and  some  well  rotted 
manure.  After  planting  and  watering,  the  mulch  of  rotting 
leaves  should  be  put  on  at  once. 

Long  Leaf  Pine 

The  long-leaf  pine  and  to  a  less  extent  other  pines  are 
difficult  to  transplant  and  also  require  a  word.  The  difficulty 
is  due  to  the  long,  large  tap  root  and  absence  of  superficial 
rootlets.     One  should  look  for  young  pines  one  or  two  feet  high 
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that  are  growing  near  the  margins  of  bays.  Where  the  ground 
is  wet  a  little  below  the  surface  it  will  be  found  that  superficial 
spreading  roots  have  been  formed  instead  of  a  tap  root.  If 
a  spade  is  plunged  in  all  the  way  around  the  tree  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  away  from  it,  and  no  lifting  done  until  the  circular 
cut  is  finished,  it  will  often  be  possible  to  lift  the  tree  out  with 
a  large  slab  of  earth  holding  to  the  roots,  and  by  careful  handling 
this  may  be  got  into  the  prepared  hole  without  falling  away. 
Broom  sedge  or  other  grass,  if  growing  around  the  pines,  will 
help  to  hold  the  soil  to  the  roots. 

Mr.  Lionel  Weil  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  has  perfected  and 
patented  a  metal  tub  for  the  removal  of  long  leaf  pines  and 
other  difficult  subjects.  By  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  which 
can  be  obtained  from  him,  one  can  transplant  pines  with 
a  very  small  percentage  of  loss. 


STREET  AND  ROADSIDE  PLANTING 
Streets 

The  problem  of  street  planting  is  complicated  by  the  great 
variation  in  the  width  and  use  of  streets  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  pavement.  There  are  narrow,  busy  streets  in  some 
cities  where  planting  of  any  kind  is  practically  impossible. 
There  are,  however,  few  cities  in  North  Carolina  where  at 
least  a  few  trees  cannot  be  planted  on  every  block.  Even  in 
New  York  City  it  is  surprising  how  rarely  one  can  look  around 
without  seeing  a  few  trees.  In  the  average  North  Carolina 
town  the  streets  are  of  several  widths.  It  is  usually  best  to 
treat  the  wide  streets  as  shown  on  the  lower  figure  of  plate  6, 
where  a  grass  strip  is  left  on  each  side  of  the  street  next  the 
sidewalks  and  the  trees  planted  in  these  areas.  In  streets  of 
still  greater  width,  such  as  are  usually  called  avenues,  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  central  grass  strip  in  which  trees  or  shrubbery 
may  be  planted,  and  in  addition  the  grass  strips  along  the 
sidewalks  planted  as  usual  with  trees,  or,  if  the  central  row  is 
planted  in  trees,  shrubs  or  small  flowering  trees  may  be  used 
on  the  side  strips.  For  narrow  streets  the  treatment  shown 
in  the  upper  figure  of  plate  6  is  recommended,  with  a  grass 
strip  on  only  one  side  where  the  trees  are  planted.  If  the 
street  runs  east  and  west  this  strip  should  be  on  the  south  side; 
if  north  and  south  it  should  be  on  the  west  side.  Larger 
shade  trees,  if  of  the  varieties  we  recommend,  should  not  be 
planted  less  than  40  feet  apart  on  any  street.  Between  these, 
however,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  smaller  flowering  trees  or 
shrubs,  as  shown  on  plate  7.  On  any  one  street,  at  least  for 
considerable  distances,  it  is  best  to  use  one  kind  of  tree,  as 
this  gives  a  more  pleasing  effect.  Variety  may  be  obtained 
by  planting  other  trees  on  other  streets.  What  has  been 
said  above  refers  principally  to  residential  sections;  for  business 
blocks,  if  the  street  is  as  much  as  50  feet  wide  between  side- 
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walks,  it  should  be  possible  in  most  cases  to  plant  a  central 
row  of  trees  down  a  grass  strip  10  feet  or  more  wide,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  traffic.  This  central  strip  need  not  be  con- 
tinuous the  whole  length  of  the  block,  but  may  consist  of  units 
with  rounded  ends,  so  that  crossing  may  be  possible  at  frequent 
intervals.  In  extreme  cases  each  tree  could  be  given  its  own 
rectangular  or  oval  space  surrounded  by  curbing  for  protec- 
tion, as  should  be  the  case  in  all  street  planting.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  so  few  of  our  towns  have  had  the  planning 
to  allow  for  the  attractive  use  of  trees,  as  there  is  no  one  item 
in  town  beautification  that  gives  so  great  a  return  in  public 
appreciation  and  legitimate  advertising. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  width  and  use  of  a  street  has 
much  to  do  with  the  kind  of  tree  best  adapted  for  its  planting. 
On  wide  streets,  where  large  trees  are  not  out  of  place,  there  is 
no  tree  in  America  so  desirable  in  every  respect*  as  the  Ameri- 
can Elm,  but  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  on  streets  with 
sewers  these  must  be  of  iron  with  carefully  cemented  joints, 
else  the  pipes  will  be  filled  with  the  elm  roots.  In  the  plan 
shown  at  bottom  of  plate  5,  elms  would  be  beautifully  adapted 
for  planting  the  central  strip  and  on  the  side  strips  in  the 
figure  above.  They  could  also  be  used  in  both  plans  shown 
on  plate  6.  Almost  any  of  the  large  trees  described  and 
illustrated  in  this  bulletin  might  be  used  where  ample  space 
and  fertile  soil  are  available,  but  we  give  below  a  short  list  of 
those  which  we  think  most  useful  for  this  purpose.  See  p.  32 
for  the  section  or  sections  of  the  state  to  which  each  of  the 
following  is  best  adapted. 

Willow  Oak  White  Ash 

Laurel  Oak  Green  or  Red  Ash 

White  Oak  Sugar  Maple 

Spanish  or  Southern  Red  Oak  Sweet  Gum 

Pin  Oak  Black  Gum 

Red  Oak  Hackberry  or  Sugarberry 

Tulip  Poplar 
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Smaller  trees  for  planting  between  larger  ones  or  on  very 
narrow  streets  are : 

Mimosa  Yellow  Wood 

Crepe  Myrtle  Hawthorns 

Dogwood  Silver  Bell 

Redbud  Honey  Locust 

Sassafras  Japanese  Flowering  Cherry 

Roadsides 

Our  state  is  now  progressing  rapidly  toward  an  apprecia- 
tion of  roadside  decoration  with  trees,  and  in  the  next  few 
years  will  probably  see  a  great  extension  in  this  kind  of  im- 
provement. The  easiest  way  in  most  cases  to  get  good  results 
is  to  retain  trees  already  in  place  when  the  roads  are  built, 
selecting  the  best  and  healthiest  individuals.  It  is  a  very 
common  and  very  bad  practice  to  cut  down  all  the  trees  on  a 
place  along  our  highways  as  soon  as  the  farms  are  broken 
up  into  smaller  lots  and  sold.  The  public  will  be  fortunate 
to  have  the  trees  along  the  borders  restored  within  a  period 
of  fifty  years.  If  interested  organizations  would  take  the 
trouble  to  have  all  the  property  owners  along  a  road  talked  to 
on  this  subject,  we  believe  a  great  improvement  would  be 
shown  at  once.  The  question  of  roadside  planting  has  fewer 
complications  than  that  of  street  planting  and  usually  re- 
quires different  treatment.  The  avenue  effect  produced  by 
planting  the  same  kind  of  tree  on  both  sides  of  the  road  is 
rarely  desirable  except  for  certain  straight  sections.  The 
natural  effect  is  best  and  can  be  obtained  by  practically  dupli- 
cating the  vegetation  of  the  country  through  which  the  road 
passes.  Low  places  may  be  planted  in  willows,  cypress,  sweet 
gum,  black  gum,  hackberry,  etc.,  and  other  types  of  soil 
treated  on  the  same  principle,  planting  only  what  naturally 
grows  there.  Many  people  are  now  advocating  the  planting 
of  nut  trees  or  fruit  trees  along  highways.  This  would  seem 
a  pleasant  and  sociable  thing  to  do,  but  certain  disadvantages 
should   not  be  forgotten.     The  most  important   of  these  is 
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the  attraction  of  small  children  close  to  or  on  the  traffic  ways, 
to  their  own  danger  and  to  the  annoyance  of  travellers.  Nuts 
falling  on  the  roads  are  objectionable,  as  are  also  the  sticks 
and  rocks  thrown  bjr  the  children. 


WHAT  TO  PLANT  IN  EACH  SECTION  OF  THE  STATE 

We  give  below  a  short  list  of  the  plants  we  consider  the 
most  desirable  and  easily  obtainable  for  each  section  of  the 
state.  The  word  native  here  means  that  they  are  native  to 
that  section  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  listed.  Others, 
often  equally  as  good,  are  given  in  the  longer  lists  that  follow. 
We  have  not  added  deciduous  shrubs  to  the  short  special 
lists,  because  so  many  of  them  are  good  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  state.  The  longer  descriptive  lists  that  follow  will 
give  scientific  names  and  short  descriptions  and  will  warn 
against  plants  unfitted  for  certain  sections. 

Eastern  Section 

Broad-leaved  Evergreen  Trees 

Magnolia- — Native  Mock  Orange— Native 

Live  Oak— Native  Japanese  Oak 

Holly — Native  Photinia 

American  Olive — Native 

For  the  warmer  coastal  strip  the  following  might  be  added: 

Loquat  Palmetto- — Native 

Camphor 

Coniferous  Evergreens 

Long-leaf  Pine- — Native  Incense  Cedar 

Short-leaf  Pine- — Native  American  Arbor-vitse 

Loblolly  Pine— Native  Oriental  Arbor-vitse 

Red  Cedar1 — Native  Cunninghamia  lanceolata 

Norway  Spruce  Cryptomeria  japonica 

Deodara  Cedar  Fortune's  Yew 

Deciduous  Trees 

Cypress- — Native  Willow  Oak — Native 

Black  Willow — Native  Laurel  Oak— Native 

Black  Walnut— Native  White  Elm— Native 

White-heart  Hickory  Hackberry — Native 

and  others — Native  Sweet  Bay — Native 

Red  Birch— Native  Tulip  Tree— Native 
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Deciduous  Trees- 

Beech— Native 

White  Oak— Native 

Scarlet  Oak— Native 

Kentucky  Coffee  Tree 

Ginkgo 

White  Willow 

Yellow  Willow 

Weeping  Willow 

Bay  Willow 

Pecan 

Soulange's  Magnolia 


-Continued 
Sweet  Gum — Native 
Honey  Locust — Native 
Ash-leaved  Maple— Native 
Mimosa 
Crepe  Myrtle 
Japanese  Cherry 
Redbud — Native 
Red  Maple — Native 
Dogwood — Native 
Black  Gum— Native 
White  Ash— Native 


Evergreen  Shrubs  and  Canes 


Dwarf  Palmetto— Native 
Wax  Myrtle— Native 
Yopon — Native 
Gallberry— Native 
Yuccas  — Native 
Sweet  Olive 
Holly-leaved  Olive 
Banana  Shrub 
Japanese  Laurel 
Quihoui  Privet 
Abelia  grandiflora 

(partially  evergreen) 
Pittosporum 


Oleander 

Mahonia  japonica 

Camellia  japonica 

Gardenia 

Tea 

Viburnum  tinus 

Viburnum  rhytidophyllum 

Lonicera  nitida 

Nandina 

Rosemary 

Lavender 

Bamboos 


Middle  Section 

Broad-leaved  Evergreen  Trees 
Magnolia' — Native  Photinia 

Holly-Native 

Coniferous  Evergreens 
Loblolly  Pine — Native  Nordman's  Fir 

Oldfield  Pine— Native  American  Arbor-vita? 

Jersey  Pine — Native  Oriental  Arbor-vitse 

Red  Cedar— Native  Chinese  Juniper 

Hemlock' — Native  Cedrus  atlantica 

Norway  Spruce  Deodara  Cedar 

Colorado  Spruce  Incense  Cedar 

Oriental  Spruce  Cunninghamia  lanceolata 

White  Fir  Cryptomeria  japonica 

Douglas  Fir  Japanese  Yew 
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Deciduous  Trees 


Cypress — Native 
Black  Willow — Native 
White-heart  Hickory 
and  others — Native 
Scarlet  Oak— Native 
Willow  Oak — Native 
Pin  Oak— Native 
White  Elm— Native 
Ash-leaved  Maple — Native 
Ginkgo 
White  Willow 
Yellow  Willow 
Weeping  Willow 
Bay  Willow 
Soulange's  Magnolia 
Buckeye' — Native 
Linden— Native 
Dogwood' — Native 
Black  Gum — Native 
Sourwood— Native 


Black  Walnut — Native 
Red  Birch — Native 
Beech— Native 
White  Oak— Native 
Red  Oak— Native 
White  Ash — Native 
Mimosa 
Crepe  Myrtle 
Kentucky  Coffee  Tree 
Black  Locust 
Japanese  Cherry 
Laurel  Oak 
Hackberry — Native 
Tulip  Tree— Native 
Sweet  Gum' — Native 
Honey  Locust — Native 
Redbud — Native 
Red  Maple— Native 
Sugar  Maple — Native 


Evergreen  Shrubs  and  Canes 


Rhododendrons— Native 
Kalmias — Native 
Yuccas — Native 
Pittosporum 
Mahonia  japonica 
Quihoui  Privet 
Abelia  grandiflora 

(partially  evergreen) 
Yopon 


Japanese  Holly 

Sweet  Olive 

Holly-leaved  Olive 

Viburnum  rhytidophyllum 

Lonicera  nitida 

Nandina 

Rosemary 

Lavender 

Bamboos 


Western  Section 

Broad-leaved  Evergreen  Trees 
Holly— Native 

Coniferous  Trees 

White  Pine — Native  Douglas  Fir 

Short-leaf  Pine — Native  Norway  Spruce 

Mountain  Pine' — Native  Colorado  Spruce 

Jersey  Pine— Native  Oriental  Spruce 
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Coniferous  Trees — Continued 

White  Spruce— Native 
Black  Spruce — Native 
Red  Cedar— Native 
Hemlock' — Native 
Carolina  Hemlock — Native 
Fraser's  Fir' — Native 
Nordman's  Fir 

Deciduous  Trees 


American  Arbor-vita; 
Oriental  Arbor-vitae 
Chinese  Juniper 
Incense  Cedar 
Cunninghamia 
Japanese  Yew 


Black  Willow— Native 
Large-leaved  Poplar — Native 
Black  Walnut— Native 
White-heart  Hickory 
and  others— Native 
Red  Birch — Native 
White  Birch — Native 
Cherry  Birch — Native 
Beech— Native 
White  Oak— Native 
Red  Oak  —Native 
Tulip  Tree— Native 
Sweet  Gum> — Native 
Redbud — Native 
Yellowwood — N  ative 
Black  Locust — Native 


Sugar  Maple— Native 
Red  Maple— Native 
Buckeye— Native 
Linden' — Native 
Dogwood— Native 
Sourwood— Native 
Silver  Bell— Native 
White  Ash — Native 
White  Willow 
Yellow  Willow 
Weeping  Willow 
Bay  Willow 
Kentucky  Coffee  Tree 
Crepe  Myrtle 
Japanese  Cherry 


Evergreen  Shrubs  and  Canes 
Rhododendrons' — Native  Japanese  Holly 


Kalmias- — Native 
Yuccas 

Quihoui  Privet 
Abelia  grandiflora 
(partially  evergreen) 


Mahonia  japonica 

Rosemary 

Lavender 

Nandina 

Bamboos 


Evergreen  Shrubs  and  Canes 

(See  also  Hedge  Plants) 

Rhododendrons.  We  have  in  our  state  five  species  of  Rhododen- 
dron, R.  maximum,  R.  catawbiense ,  R.  carolinianum,  R.  minus,  and  R. 
punctatum.  Of  these  the  first  two  are  the  largest  and  most  commonly 
cultivated.     The  second  is  one  of  the  parents  of  many  fine  hybrids 
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that  are  unsurpassed  among  evergreen  shrubs.  A  few  of  the  best  of 
these  hybrid  varieties  are  album  elegans  (light  blush  changing  to  white, 
very  large),  Boule  de  Neige  (white,  early,  small),  E.  S.  Rand  (rich  scarlet, 
medium),  Everestianum  (delicate  rosy  lilac,  spotted  with  yellow,  small), 
Kettledrum  (rich  crimson  suffased  with  purple,  large). 

Kalmia,  Mountain  Laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia).  This  fine  shrub 
succeeds  very  easily  in  the  mountains  in  almost  any  soil  except  lime 
where  the  ground  is  not  too  wet,  and  it  is  also  adapted  to  cultivation  in 
other  parts  of  the  state  if  its  needs  are  intelligently  met  (see  p.  26). 

Japanese  Laurel  (Aucuba  japonica).  A  slow  growing  shrub  with 
glossy  leaves  and  handsome  red  berries  on  the  pistillate  plants.  It 
endures  smoke  and  dust  and  is  valuable  in  large  cities  where  few  things 
do  well.  It  is  good  in  evergreen  beds  either  alone  or  in  front  of  taller 
sorts.  Like  the  holly  the  plant  is  of  two  sexes  and  only  the  female  bears 
berries.  A  variety  of  this  is  the  Gold  Dust  Tree  (var.  aurea  maculata) 
of  more  rapid  growth  and  the  leaves  spotted  with  yellow.  Middle  and 
eastern  sections. 

Japanese  Pittosporum  (Pittosporum  Tobira).  A  winter  flowering 
shrub  with  very  dense,  dark  green  leaves;  flowers  pure  white  and  fra- 
grant. A  very  handsome  evergreen  of  great  permanence  and  value  in 
coastal  sections.     It  is  killed  or  badly  injured  by  a  temperature  of  10° F. 

Oleander  (Nerium  oleander).  An  old-fashioned  shrub  with  single 
or  double  flowers  in  various  colors.  Easy  to  grow  and  withstands  the 
dust  and  smoke  of  cities  well,  but  only  half  hardy  away  from  the  coast. 

Wax  Myrtle  (Myrica  cerifera).  A  shrub  with  narrow  fragrant 
leaves  and  with  wax-coated,  bluish  white  berries;  native  to  the  coastal 
plain.  This  should  be  much  used  for  hedges  and  boundaries  in  low 
sandy  places  in  the  eastern  section. 

Mahonia  japonica.  From  2  to  4  feet  high,  the  large,  compound  leaves 
with  spiny  teeth  and  the  yellow  flowers  appearing  in  late  winter  or  early 
spring.    Thrives  best  in  a  partly  shaded  position. 

Camellia  japonica.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  evergreen  shrubs  with 
dense,  deep  green  shining  leaves,  large  waxy  flowers  in  a  great  variety  of 
colors.  It  blooms  in  early  spring  or  late  winter  and  is  for  that  reason  of 
great  value  and  interest.  It  is  almost  or  quite  hardy  along  the  coastal 
strip  if  put  in  a  somewhat  protected  position. 

Tea  Plant  (Camellia  Thea).  A  deep  green,  globose  shrub  with  elon- 
gated leaves  and  white  flowers  that  bloom  in  winter.  It  is  hardy  along 
the  coast  and  as  far  inland  as  Fayette  ville  and  should  be  planted  for  its 
great  interest  as  the  producer  of  a  popular  drink. 

Gardenia  or  Cape  Jessamine  {Gardenia  florida).  One  of  the  best 
known  evergreen  exotics  of  the  South  and  associated  like  the  Camellia 
and  Sweet  Olive  with  old  southern  gardens.  The  leaves  are  shiny  and 
the  flowers  waxy  white.     It  is  hardy  through  most  of  the  coastal  plain, 
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and  if  put  in  a  protected  position  may  be  kept  living  indefinitely  at 
Chapel  Hill,  though  often  cut  back  by  severe  frosts. 

Laurestinus  [Viburnum  ti?ius).  An  upright  shrub  of  dense  compact 
form  and  with  abundant  umbels  of  whitish  flowers  in  winter.  The 
flower  buds  are  red  and  have  color  a  long  time  before  they  blossom. 
I  lardy  at  least  as  far  inland  as  Raleigh.  The  nurseries  recommend  three 
other  evergreen  varieties  which  we  have  not  seen  in  cultivation.  They 
are  Viburnum  odoratissimum,  V.  suspcnsum  (V.  sandakma)  and  V. 
rhylidophyllum. 

1 iburnum  rhytidophyllum.  A  stout,  spreading  bush  with  long  leaves 
which  are  deeply  lined  on  the  surface  with  sunken  veins.  The  brown 
flower  heads  for  spring  bloom  are  formed  the  preceding  fall,  as  in  the 
case  of  Paulownia.  This  shrub  has  a  healthy  and  permanent  growth 
and  is  very  valuable  for  massing  in  shady  places. 

Loniceravitida.  This  evergreen  is  a  recent  introduction  from  China 
and  from  its  foliage  and  growth  one  would  hardly  guess  it  to  be  a 
honeysuckle.  It  has  small  deep  green  leaves  somewhat  like  box  and 
makes  a  dense,  rounded  growth  that  gives  promise  of  being  finely 
adapted  for  hedges  and  for  massing.  In  Chapel  Hill  it  is  quite  hardy 
and  is  a  strong  and  healthy  grower.  It  can  be  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Rosemary  {Rosmarinus  officinalis) .  An  herbaceous  evergreen  shrub 
with  aromatic,  dark  green,  linear  leaves  and  light  blue  flowers.  Very 
good  for  foundation  planting. 

Lavender  (Lavendula  vera).  An  evergreen  herbaceous  shrub  with 
fragrant  whitish  leaves  and  blue  flowers.  Very  pretty  for  foundation 
planting,  especially  if  alternated  with  the  contrasting  dark  green  of 
rosemary. 

Dwarf  Palmetto  (Sabal  glabra).  This  little  palmetto  with  creeping 
stems  extends  along  our  coast  and  can  be  used  to  fine  effect  in  the  coastal 
strip.     For  the  tree  palmetto  see  under  trees,  p.  67. 

Yuccas.  We  have  at  least  four  native  species,  all  of  which  are  good. 
Yucca  aloifolia  is  the  tallest  and  is  well  placed  at  the  corners  of  buildings 
behind  smaller  species;  Yucca  gloriosa  is  good  for  clumps  in  angles  of 
paths.  In  Yucca  filamentosa  and  its  variety  concava  the  leaves  rise  only 
a  foot  or  so  above  the  ground  but  the  tall  scape  of  white  flowers  is  very 
conspicuous  and  attractive  in  masses. 

Canes  or  Bamboos.  A  number  of  oriental  bamboos  make  very  hardy 
and  excellent  screens  and  windbreaks,  although  there  is  some  objection 
to  them  as  they  spread  by  undergrouud  runners.  Among  the  most 
valuable  are  Palmate-leaved  Bamboo  (Bambusa  palmata),  Tall  Chinese 
Bamboo  (Arundinaria  Simoni) ,  Japanese  Cane  (Arundinaria  japonica). 
Of  these  the  Japanese  Cane  is  the  highest  and  the  Palmate-leaved  Bam- 
boo the  lowest. 
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Deciduous  Shrubs 

(See  also  Hedge  Plants) 

Five-leaved  Angelica  (Acanthopanax  pentaphyllum) .  Large,  5  to 
10  ft.,  useful  for  its  foliage  which  is  bright  green  and  shining.  Graceful 
and  compact  in  outline  and  very  permanent.  If  the  tips  of  the  arching 
branches  touch  the  ground  they  easily  take  root  and  form  new  plants. 

Rose  of  Sharon  (Altheafrutex,  Hibiscus  syriacus).  A  tall  open  shrub 
that  is  very  valuable,  as  the  flowers  appear  late  in  summer  and  early  fall 
when  few  other  shrubs  are  in  blossom.  It  should  be  used  behind  lower 
and  more  compact  shrubs.  Among  the  best  varieties  are:  ardens,  tri- 
color, carneo-plenus,  Jean  d 'Arc. 

Groundsel  Tree  (Baccharis  halimifolia) .  An  abundant  shrub  in 
damp  places  near  the  coast.  The  dark  green  and  lustrous  leaves  and 
the  fluffy  white  fruiting  heads  make  it  very  good  for  damp  places. 
Hardy  throughout  the  state  in  cultivation  and  nearly  evergreen  on  the 
coast. 

Spicewood  (Benzoin  aestivale).  Native  to  the  state.  A  good  shrub 
for  damp  places.  The  small  greenish  flowers,  while  not  conspicuous, 
appear  early  in  spring  before  the  leaves  and  are  pretty  and  fragrant. 
The  leaves  and  branches  also  have  a  spicy  fragrance. 

European  Barberry  (Berberis  vulgaris).  A  sturdy  shrub  with  yel- 
low flowers  in  hanging  clusters,  scarlet  berries  and  light  green  leaves. 
Does  well  in  the  middle  and  western  sections.  The  variety  purpurea 
is  a  good  purple-leaved  variety  of  this. 

Summer  Lilac  (Buddleia  Davidii  Veitchiana) .  An  open  shrub  with 
long,  simple,  arching  shoots  which  bear  large  heads  of  fragrant  pale 
violet  flowers  from  June  to  frost.  As  few  shrubs  flower  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  this  handsome  one  is  of  distinct  value. 

Slender  Deutzia  (Deutzia  gracilis).  A  small  shrub  about  2  ft.  high 
with  graceful,  arching  branches  and  nodding  racemes  of  pure  white 
flowers  in  early  spring.  Very  pretty  and  valuable  for  foundation 
planting. 

Deutzia  (Deutzia  scabra).  A  strong  and  permanent  shrub  with 
whitish  flowers  in  abundance.  Blooms  just  after  spireas  and  can  be 
planted  with  them  to  good  effect.  A  double  variety  of  this  with  pink 
flowers  is  plena  rosea  and  a  double  white  is  plena  alba. 

Golden  Bell  (Forsythia  Fortunei).  A  tall  shrub,  with  slender,  up- 
right branches  and  golden  yellow  flowers,  produced  in  great  profusion, 
blooming  in  March.  This  and  the  other  forsythias  are  among  the  most 
dependable  and  satisfactory  early  spring  bloomers  and  should  be  exten- 
sively used.  Other  species  are  intermedia  with  more  arched  growth  and 
suspensa  with  slender,  drooping  branches. 
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Silyerthorn  (Elaeagnus  longipes).  A  very  permanent  and  hardy 
shrub  of  good  rounded  form  with  dense  leaves  silvery  beneath,  and  with 
red  berries  that  make  a  good  jelly. 

Winged  Burning  Bush  (Euonymus  alalus).  A  dense  spreading  shrub 
with  corky-winged  branches.  Flowers  yellowish,  fruit  purplish;  leaves 
turning  to  gorgeous  shades  of  red  and  crimson  in  the  fall. 

Pearl  Bush  (Exochorda  grandi flora) .  A  tall  hardy  shrub  with 
dazzling  white  blossoms.  As  it  is  apt  to  become  bare  below,  it  is  best  to 
mass  it  with  or  place  it  behind  other  shrubs. 

Panicled  Hydrangea  {Hydrangea  paniculata).  A  very  hardy  tall 
shrub  with  white  flowers  borne  in  panicles;  very  good  for  massing.  It 
will  not  succeed  in  dry  or  poor  places  and  in  the  coastal  plain  should  be 
planted  only  where  rich,  damp  ground  is  available.  A  garden  form  of 
this,  var.  grandiflora,  has  extremely  large  and  showy  flowers  and  is  very 
popular.     In  the  mountains  both  will  succeed  in  any  rich  soil. 

Sweet  Shrub,  Sweet  Betsie  (Calycanthus  jloridus).  An  upright 
shrub  with  dark  foliage  and  very  fragrant,  dark  brown  flowers,  which 
are  loved  by  children.  Native  in  the  mountain  and  middle  sections. 
It  is  easily  increased  by  shoots  from  the  base. 

Desert  Willow  (Chilopsis  linearis).  A  tall  open  growing  shrub 
with  linear  leaves  and  yellow-striped  lilac  flowers.  Blooms  continually 
from  April  until  frost.  The  plant  has  an  exotic  look  and  is  good  for  con- 
trast and  interest. 

Fringe  Tree  (Chionanthus  virginiana) .  A  shrub  or  low  tree  with 
dark  green  leaves  and  feathery,  graceful,  very  fragrant  flowers  in  long 
clusters.  Native  to  the  state  and  a  member  of  the  olive  family  as  one 
might  easily  guess  from  the  small  olive-like  blue  fruits.  One  of  the  best 
tall  ornamentals  for  the  back  of  borders. 

Azaleas.  Our  state  is  rich  in  species  of  azaleas  and  some  are  found 
in  all  sections.  If  given  proper  conditions  they  will  be  a  brilliant  addi- 
tion to  any  place  (see  p.  26  for  directions).  In  the  mountains  the  great 
flame  azalea  {Azalea  calendulacea)  and  the  tall  white  azalea  (A,  arborea) 
are  the  best  to  use.  In  other  parts  of  the  state  the  last  mentioned,  to- 
gether with  A.  viscosa  and  A.  nudi flora,  are  successful.  In  the  damp, 
sandy  flats  of  the  coastal  region  A.  allantica  will  do  well.  Among  exotic 
species  A.  amoena  and  A.  Hinodegiri,  which  are  evergreen,  are  most 
adaptable  and  thrifty. 

Sweet  Pepperbush  (Clethra  alnifolia).  A  small  shrub  of  marshy 
soil  with  alder-like  leaves  and  showy  white  flowers  of  an  intense,  spicy 
fragrance;  especially  useful  in  wet  places. 

Red-osier  Dogwood  (Cornus  stolonijera) .  A  shrub  with  dark  red 
branches  and  creamy  white  flowers.  The  red  shoots  are  extremely 
showy  in  winter,  but  from  our  experience  it  is  not  very  permanent  in  this 
state. 
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Winter  Flowering  Jessamine  (Jasminum  nudijlorum) .  A  small 
shrub  with  slendjer,  arched,  green  branches  and  yellow  flowers  which 
bloom  in  winter  and  early  spring.  This  is  about  the  best  plant  for  the 
front  of  a  shrub  border  as  it  forms  a  dense  pillow  from  the  very  ground 
and  fits  in  perfectly  to  meet  higher  shrubs. 

Globe  Flower,  Guelder  Rose  (Kerria  japonica).  A  shrub  4  to  6 
ft.  tall,  with  numerous,  bright  yellow,  large  and  showy  flowers  and 
green  stems.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  and  extremely  valuable 
when  not  attacked  bjr  a  fungus,  which  in  Chapel  Hill  has  killed  out  al- 
most every  single  specimen  in  recent  years.  The  guelder  rose  is  a  variety 
of  this  with  double  flowers. 

Shrubby  Bush  Clover  (Lespedeza  bicolor).  A  shrubby  herb  3  to  5 
ft.  tall,  with  dark  green  leaves  and  showy  purple  flowers.  The  branches 
die  to  the  ground  every  year,  but  quickly  come  again  in  spring  and  curve 
over  in  a  graceful  way  to  meet  the  ground. 

Sweet  Breath  of  Spring  (Lonicera  fragrantissima) .  One  of  the 
most  charming  of  the  early  flowering  shrubs,  with  a  delightful  fragrance 
noticeable  at  a  long  distance.  Graceful  throughout  the  year  and  semi- 
evergreen  with  us.  Its  permanence,  hardiness,  and  large  size  are  great 
advantages  and  it  should  be  used  abundantly. 

Lilacs  [Syringa  vulgaris  and  Syringa  persica).  These  old  favorites 
are  extremely  useful  in  the  middle  and  western  sections,  but  in  the 
coastal  plain  they  do  not  bloom  freely  and  lose  their  value.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  old  types  there  are  very  many  greatly  improved  varieties 
and  it  is  very  desirable  that  someone  should  make  a  hobby  of  them  and 
test  out  their  flowering  qualities  here.  Among  the  best  are  Marie 
Legraye,  white;  Persica  alba,  white;  Louise  Henri,  lilac;  Ludwig  Spaeth, 
red;  Prof.  Stockhardt,  lavender. 

Snowberry,  Waxberry  '  S  ymphoricarpus  racemosus).  A  graceful, 
low  shrub  with  slender  curved  branches,  rose-colored  flowers  and  persis- 
tent white  berries.  Excellent  for  covering  ground  under  trees  or  for 
•massing  where  something  low  is  desired.  Its  habit  of  suckering  enables 
it  to  cover  the  ground  rapidly. 

Coralberry  {Symphoricarpus  vulgaris).  Very  similar  to  the  above, 
with  coral  colored  berries. 

Fragrant  Sumach  {Rhus  canadensis) .  A  spreading  shrub  3  to  8  feet 
high  with  aromatic  leaves;  flowers  yellow,  the  small  fruit  coral  red. 
Will  flourish  in  any  soil,  especially  dry  rocky  banks. 

Smoke  Bush  (Rhus  cotinus).  A  very  permanent  bush  10  to  12  feet 
high  with  feathery,  purple  heads,  giving  the  plant  a  smok}'  appearance. 
Blooms  in  early  summer. 

White  tverria  (Rhodotjipos  kerrioides).  An  ornamental  shrub  with 
large  white  flowers  followed  by  black  and  shining  nutlets  which  persist 
during  the  winter.     Thrives  in  any  good  soil. 
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BucKTHonN  (Rhamnus  carolinianus) .  A  small  tree ;  leaves  dark  green 
and  shiny;  berries  first  red  then  black.  Very  hardy  and  excellent  for 
foliage  effect  and  as  a  background  for  shrubs. 

Pomegranate  (Punica  granatum).  A  tall,  summer  flowering  shrub 
with  orange,  pink,  white,  red,  or  striped  flowers  and  edible  fruit.  Fills 
a  much  needed  place  with  its  late  flowers. 

Syringa,  Mock  Orange  (Philadelphus  coronarius) .  A  hardy  shrub 
with  upright,  often  arching  branches;  flowers  creamy  white  and  ex- 
tremely fragrant  and  very  numerous.  Handsome  and  desirable  behind 
smaller  shrubs. 

Syringa,  Mock  Orange  (Philadelphus  grandijlorus) .  A  native  un- 
scented  species  of  the  same  usefulness  as  the  preceding. 

Narrow-leaved  Crab  Apple  (Malus  angusti folia).  A  low  bushy 
tree  with  stiff,  thorny  branches,  leaves  narrow  and  half  evergreen. 
Flowers  rosy  red  and  very  fragrant;  fruit  yellowish  green.  Native  to 
the  state  and  exceedingly  decorative  unless  impaired  by  the  cedar  apple 
rust  or  San  Jos6  scale. 

Starry  Magnolia  (Magnolia  stellala).  A  large  shrub  or  tree  with 
spreading  branches.  Flowers  numerous,  white,  scented,  appearing 
before  the  dark  green  abundant  leaves. 

Vines 

Five-leaved  Akebia  (Akebia  quinata).  A  very  ornamental  climber 
with  twining  stems;  leaves  almost  evergreen;  flowers  rosy  purple,  pro- 
duced in  late  spring.  It  prefers  moist  loamy  soil  and  sunny  exposure 
and  is  especially  useful  to  train  over  doors  and  windows  as  the  growth  is 
limited  and  does  not  require  much  trimming  and  control. 

Chinese  Wisteria  (Wisteria  chinensis) .  A  very  strong  climber  with 
flowers  borne  in  long  dense  purple  clusters  which  appear  in  spring 
before  the  leaves.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  vines  for  pergolas,  build- 
ings and  old  trees.     A  white  variety  is  equally  good. 

Jasminum  primulum.  A  delicate  vine  of  moderate  size.  Its  exqui- 
site fragrance  when  in  flower  should  win  it  a  place  somewhere  in  every 
garden. 

Star  Jessamine  (Trachelospermum  jasminoides).  A  beautiful  ever- 
green climber  with  dark  green  foliage  and  deliciously  fragrant  white 
flowers  in  May  and  April  and  again  in  November  and  December.  It 
should  be  put  into  rich,  moist  soil  and  does  best  in  the  eastern  section. 

English  Ivy  (Hedera  helix).  A  well  known  and  excellent  evergreen 
for  decorating  buildings,  trees  and  walls.  Easily  obtained  from  cut- 
tings. It  dislikes  hot  sun  and  in  the  eastern  section  should  be  given  a 
shaded  location. 
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Yellow  Jessamine  {Gelsemium  sempervirens) .  A  twining  vine  with 
persistent  deep  green  leaves  and  bright  yellow  fragrant  flowers  in  early 
spring.  Does  well  in  cultivation  where  the  soil  is  not  too  dry  and  should 
be  used  much  more. 

Climbing  Etjonymds  (Euonymus  radicans).  An  evergreen  vine 
climbing  with  rootlets  to  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet.  Good  for  covering 
walls,  rocks  or  trunks  of  trees.  Leaves  small,  fruit  pink  or  scarlet.  If 
clipped  it  also  makes  a  fine  border  or  low  hedge.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties, of  which  vegetus  is  probably  the  best. 

Boston  or  Japanese  Ivy  (Ampelopsis  iricuspidata) .  A  hardy  and 
very  useful  vine,  climbing  high  by  means  of  disc-bearing  tendrils.  Re- 
sists the  dust  asid  smoke  of  cities  and  turns  to  a  vivid  orange  and  scarlet 
in  the  fall.     Excellent  for  covering  brick  or  stone  buildings. 

Virginia  Creeper  {Ampelopsis  quinquefolia) .  One  of  the  most 
refined  and  useful  of  our  native  vines.  The  adhesive  tendrils  enable  it 
to  climb  either  solid  masonry,  trees  or  trellises  and  it  is  especially  fine 
for  covering  fences.     The  gorgeous  fall  coloring  is  unsurpassed. 

Pepper- vine  (Ampelopsis  arborea).  This  is  native  to  our  seashore 
and  its  much  compounded  leaves  are  even  more  delicate  than  those  of 
the  Virginia  Creeper.  It  is  very  vigorous  and  does  well  as  far  west  as 
Chapel  Hill. 

Grapes.  Any  vigorous  species  of  grape  makes  a  good  arbor  vine. 
The  wild  sorts  as  summer  grape,  fox  grape,  and  possum  grape  are  delight- 
fully fragrant  in  flower  and  have  very  healthy  foliage.  The  scuppernong 
and  wild  bullace  grape  are  almost  too  rampant  for  use  except  on  large 
arbors. 

Cross  Vine  (Bignonia  capreolata).  A  hardy  native  vine.  Flowers 
reddish  orange,  yellow  within,  very  showy.  The  tendrils  climb  by  suck- 
ing discs  and  enable  the  plant  to  climb  tree  trunks,  walls,  or  buildings. 

Trumpet  Vine  (Tecoma  radicans).  This  is  one  of  the  best  vines  to 
run  up  posts  of  fences  and  to  cover  outhouses.  The  very  conspicuous 
red  and  orange  flowers  bloom  for  a  long  time  in  late  spring  and  summer. 

Japanese  Clematis  (Clematis  paniculata) .  A  very  fine  vine  for 
porches,  arbors  and  fences.  The  white  flowers  in  foamy  masses  prac- 
tically cover  the  plant  in  late  summer. 

Virgin's  Bower  (Clematis  virginiana).  This  native  species  has 
much  the  same  habit  as  the  above  and  is  equally  useful. 

Honeysuckles.  Several  of  these  are  good.  Our  wild  trumpet  honey- 
suckle with  beautiful,  red-orange  flowers  is  one  of  the  best.  The  Japan- 
ese honeysuckle  is  an  evergreen  and  very  useful  if  care  is  taken  to  plant  it 
only  where  it  will  not  have  a  chance  to  invade  hedges  and  shrubberies. 

Climbing  Roses.  There  is  a  long  list  of  good  roses  suitable  for  train- 
ing on   arbors,    porches   and  fences.     The  fine  old  evergreen  Cherokee, 
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and  the  delightful  Lady  Banksia  are  two  of  the  very  best  for  the  sandier 
and  warmer  parts  of  the  state.  Of  the  newer  single  sorts  the  American 
Pillar  and  the  Silver  Moon  have  no  superior  in  beauty  and  are  almost 
quite  free  from  the  destructive  mildew  that  ruins  the  usefulness  of  so 
many  kinds.  In  Chapel  Hill  the  Dorothy  Perkins,  Lady  Gay,  Crimson 
Rambler  and  Memorial  roses  are  all  badly  hurt  by  this  pest.  Of  the 
hybrid  double-flowered  sorts  some  of  the  best  are  Climbing  Clothilde 
Supert,  Climbing  Meteor,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  and  Devoniensis. 

Annual  and  Root-Perennial  Vines.  Many  of  these  are  useful  for 
quick  results  and  are  well  known.  Morning  Glory,  Moon  Flower,  Cypress 
Vine,  Balsam  Vine,  Madeira  Vine,  Cinnamon  Vine  and  Hop  Vine  are 
among  the  best. 

Hedges  and  Hedge  Plants 

Hedges  or  closely  planted  borders  may  either  be  clipped  to 
an  ordered  form  or  allowed  to  grow  freely.  As  clipping  is 
labor  we  should  plan  a  free  hedge  when  it  would  serve  equally 
well  for  use  or  effect.  For  screening  ugly  houses  or  unpleasant 
views  clusters  or  rows  of  untrimmed  plants  do  quite  as  well  as, 
or  better  than,  trimmed  hedges.  If  it  is  important  to  have 
a  boundary  that  will  keep  out  animals  or  people,  the  growth 
can  be  made  denser  by  severe  clipping  during  the  first  few 
years,  and  thorny  plants  should  be  used  as  already  mentioned. 
Most  if  not  all  the  clipped  privet  hedges  we  see  are  not  worth 
the  labor  they  cost  and  are  indeed  far  less  beautiful  as  a  rule 
than  a  hedge  or  boundary  of  some  other  sort  that  requires  only 
a  fraction  of  the  care. 

For  the  front  boundary  along  the  sidewalk  or  road  there  is 
nothing  so  good  as  a  low  wall  of  rock  or  brick.  Behind  this, 
if  one  wishes,  may  be  planted  a  free  hedge  of  Thunberg's  spirea 
or  Thunberg's  barberry  or  winter  jessamine  or  a  row  of  iris  or 
yucca.  If  a  wall  cannot  be  afforded,  it  is  along  this  front 
boundary  that  a  low  hedge  is  most  in  place.  For  boundaries 
between  lots  or  to  border  paths  it  is  much  better  to  use  spireas, 
Japan  quinces,  lilacs,  barberries,  rugosa  or  spinosissirna  roses. 
They  need  very  little  trimming  to  be  kept  in  nice  shape.  A 
shortening  of  unruly  branches  once  a  year  is  enough  (for  best 
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time  for  this  pruning  see  page  25) .  Box  or  arbor-vitae  are  easily 
kept  in  formal  shape  with  very  little  clipping.  Yuccas  or  iris, 
which  of  course  require  no  clipping,  will  also  make  a  pretty 
division  line  or  walk  border.  In  the  coastal  region  a  beauti- 
ful hedge  can  be  made  of  wax  myrtle  or  of  yopon,  the  latter 
requiring  clipping  if  a  dense  hedge  is  desired. 

Below  are  listed  the  best  available  hedge  plants  for  our 
state : 

Japanese  Barberry  (Berberis  Thunbergii).  The  best  shrub  for  a 
low,  undipped  hedge  in  the  middle  and  western  sections.  Very  healthy 
and  hardy,  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  small,  dense  foliage  which 
turns  to  beautiful  colors  in  the  fall,  and  of  bright  red  berries  for  winter 
color.  The  abundant  prickles  are  very  discouraging  to  unwelcome 
animal  visitors. 

Box  (Buxus  sempervirens  and  the  dwarf  variety.)  The  box  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  For  permanence  and  dignity  there  is  no 
evergreen  shrub  that  can  quite  take  its  place  and  it  is  only  to  be  feared 
that  in  this  restless  age  it  will  too  often  be  neglected  for  other  quicker 
growing  but  inferior  plants. 

Trifoliate  Orange  (Citrus  trifoliata).  An  excellent  hedge  plant 
for  boundaries,  as  its  formidable  thorns  will  turn  both  man  and  beast. 
It  is  decorative  at  all  times  of  the  year,  bearing  fragrant  white  flowers 
in  spring,  showy,  yellow,  inedible  oranges  in  the  fall,  with  its  green  stems 
conspicuous  in  the  winter.  It  is  about  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  if  allowed 
to  grow  freely,  but  may  be  kept  down  and  made  denser  by  clipping. 

Japanese  Quince  (Pyrus  japonica).  Among  the  few  good  spiny 
hedge  plants  this  stands  among  the  very  best.  It  is  very  strong  and  per- 
manent, hard  to  penetrate,  and  if  the  best  varieties  are  chosen  it  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  shrubs  when  in  flower.  The  kinds  that  flower 
before  the  leaves  appear  are  much  superior  to  the  commoner  kinds  with 
flowers  among  the  leaves.  There  are  a  good  many  varieties  of  the  better 
sort  varying  from  brilliant  scarlet  to  white,  but  unfortunately  they  are 
rarely  offered  by  southern  nurseries  in  a  discriminating  way. 

Japanese  Euonymus  (Euonymus  japonicus).  This  excellent  old 
favorite  is  much  used  in  the  South  for  evergreen  hedges  and  few  things 
are  handsomer  than  a  well-kept  Euonymus  hedge.  The  reputation  of  the 
plant  for  freedom  from  disease  has  recently  been  rudely  upset  by  the 
introduction  of  a  most  destructive  scale  insect  which  kills  it  in  a  few 
years  when  present.  One  of  the  saddest  tragedies  we  have  ever  seen  in 
gardening  was  the  complete  destruction  of  all  the  Euonymus  hedges  in 
Chapel  Hill  within  the  last  few  years. 
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Yopon  {Ilex  vomitoria).  A  small  slender  evergreen  tree,  native  to 
our  coast.  Leaves  small,  berries  red.  Does  well  in  cultivation,  at 
least  as  far  west  as  Chapel  Hill,  but  is  apt  to  be  straggling  in  shape. 
As  a  hedge  plant  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  the  coastal  plain,  as  clipping 
corrects  its  straggling  habit  and  transforms  it  into  a  dense  hedge. 

Carolina  Laurel  Cherry  (Laurocerasus  caroliniana) .  For  descrip- 
tion see  p.  65. 

Japanese  Privet  (Ligustrum  Japonicum  Nepalense).  A  dwarfish 
variety  of  the  Japanese  privet  that  is  very  good  for  a  clipped  hedge  or  an 
uncontrolled  specimen.  When  undipped  it  has  a  pleasing  irregularity 
and  is  fine  for  planting  against  the  house  foundations. 

Amoor  River  Privet  (Ligustrum  chinense).  This  is  the  most  popu- 
lar hedge  plant  in  our  state  and  where  a  formal  hedge  is  needed  it  is  good. 
When  clipped  it  is  entirely  evergreen  in  Chapel  Hill.  The  common 
name  of  the  plant  should  be  Chinese  Privet,  the  real  Amoor  River  Privet 
being  Ligustrum  amurense,  but  the  latter  name  has  become  so  widespread 
that  to  change  it  here  would  cause  confusion. 

Regel's  Privet  (Ligustrum  Ibota  Regelianum) .  Of  all  the  deciduous 
privets  this  is  the  best  as  a  decorative  shrub.  The  spreading  habit  is 
much  more  pleasing  than  the  stiff  upright  form  of  other  sorts  and  its 
strong  growth  and  compactness  make  it  most  desirable  in  mass  planting. 

Quihotji  Privet  (Ligustrum  Quihoui).  An  evergreen  privet  with 
small,  narrow,  dense  leaves  and  tall  habit  that  is  one  of  the  very  best 
evergreens  we  can  use  for  a  screen  or  for  mass  planting.  There  is 
nothing  better  as  a  screen  for  small  outhouses. 

Japanese  Rose  (Rosa  rugosa).  The  peculiar  foliage  of  the  Japanese 
rose  is  particularly  charming  and  its  dense  habit  fits  it  for  hedges. 
Among  the  best  varieties  are  Blanc  Double  de  Courbet,  Conrad  Ferdi- 
nand Meyer,  Mme.  Georges  Bruant,  Nova  Zembla. 

Scotch  Rose  (Rosa  spinosissima) .  The  remarkably  dense  habit 
and  delicate  leaves  of  this  vigorous  shrub  make  it  one  of  the  best  spiny 
hedges.  The  small  but  very  numerous  white  or  pink  flowers  nearly 
cover  the  plant  in  April.  It  spreads  by  underground  runners  and  has 
to  be  kept  in  check.  It  is  excellent  for  bordering  fences  or  planting 
along  the  corners  of  walks. 

McCartney  Rose  (Rosa  bracteata).  This  is  a  very  strong  and  vigor- 
ous rose  with  long  arched,  very  prickly  branches  and  large  single  white 
flowers.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Cherokee,  with  which  it  is  often 
confused,  by  the  larger  number  of  leaflets  (5-7  instead  of  3)  and  the 
large  green  bracts  beneath  the  flower.  As  an  untrimmed  or  sparingly 
clipped  hedge  it  is  very  useful,  and  it  is  fine  in  a  group  on  the  lawn. 

Bridal  Wreath  (Spirea  prunifolia  and  the  var.  flore  pleno).  This 
old  favorite  well  deserves  its  great  popularity.     For  fighting  power 
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under  adverse  conditions  it  is  remarkable  and  as  a  hedge  in  shade  and 
among  tree  roots  has  no  equal.  The  flower  buds  are  never  killed  by  cold 
and  never  fail.  The  color  of  the  leaves  in  fall  is  fine  and  the  habit  of 
suckering  around  the  base  makes  it  easy  to  increase  and  therefore  ob- 
tainable from  neighbors  as  a  rule  without  cost. 

Thunberg's  Spirea  (Spirea  Thunbergii).  This  species  is  coming 
into  great  favor  as  a  hedge  and  border  shrub  and  for  planting  against  the 
house.  Of  small  to  medium  size  and  very  delicate,  graceful,  arching 
habit,  it  is  always  beautiful.  The  pure  white,  delicate  flowers  cover 
the  branches  in  early  spring  and  are  wonderfully  effective.  In  fall  the 
leaves  change  to  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  tones  of  orange,  bronze 
and  red.  For  best  effect  this  shrub  should  be  clipped  back  every  year  or 
second  year  to  give  denser  habit. 

Van  Houtte's  Spirea  (Spirea  Van  Houttei).  A  beautiful  strong 
plant  that  deserves  to  stand  among  the  four  or  five  best  shrubs  for  gen- 
eral uses.  It  is  arched  and  graceful  in  shape  and  is  covered  with  masses 
of  white  flowers  in  early  spring. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  DECORATIVE  TREES,  LARGELY  NATIVE 

Deciduous  Trees 

Willow  Oak  (Quercus  phellos).  Plate  29,  fig.  1.  The  Willow  Oak 
is  a  common  tree  of  the  low  grounds  and  flats  of  the  coastal  plain  and 
extends  more  sparingly  into  the  Piedmont.  Its  leaves  are  small,  nar- 
row, pointed  at  both  ends,  resembling  those  of  the  Willow;  the  acorns 
are  small  and  not  abundant.  It  is  related  to  the  Water  Oak,  but  is  of 
larger  size  and  longer  life.  In  cultivation  it  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory of  all  our  oaks,  and  as  an  ornamental  shade  tree  it  has  no  su- 
perior. One  specimen  in  Chapel  Hill  has  a  circumference  of  twelve  feet 
at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a  spread  of  seventy-two  feet.  It  is 
especially  suited  to  low,  moist  places,  but  does  well  in  any  good  soil.  It 
may  be  used  to  excellent  advantage  as  a  street  tree  on  wide  streets,  or 
as  a  lawn  tree  in  home  grounds,  school  grounds,  or  parks. 

Laurel  Oak  (Quercus  laurifolia) .  Plate  25  and  plate  29,  fig.  2.  The 
Laurel  Oak  is  a  beautiful,  nearly  evergreen  tree  occurring  in  moist 
woods  and  beside  streams  in  a  rather  narrow  strip  along  the  coast.  It 
is  intermediate  in  appearance  between  the  Willow  Oak  and  Water  Oak. 
Its  leaves  are  thick,  usually  without  lobes,  sometimes  slightly  notched, 
and  are  largely  evergreen,  though  they  gradually  fall  from  the  outer 
branches  during  the  winter.  The  acorns  are  small,  with  shallow  cups, 
and  are  very  abundant.  This  tree  is  one  of  the  finest  oaks  in  America, 
and  is  becoming  very  popular  as  an  ornamental  shade  tree.  Our 
photograph  (Plate  25)  shows  the  fine  form  and  symmetry  of  the 
young  tree  which  is  retained  through  life  if  not  crowded.  In  eastern 
North  Carolina  and  in  the  PeeDee  section  of  South  Carolina,  it  is  much 
used  for  street  and  lawn  planting.  It  is  sometimes  called  Darlington 
Oak,  for  Darlington,  S.  C,  where  it  is  extensively  used  as  a  street  and 
lawn  tree. 

Water  Oak  (Quercus  nigra).  Plate  29,  fig.  3.  The  Water  Oak  grows 
plentifully  along  streams  and  in  low  grounds  in  the  coastal  plain,  and 
extends  along  streams  into  the  central  Piedmont  region.  It  is  of 
medium  size  and  develops  a  wide,  rounded  head  when  not  crowded.  Its 
branches  are  numerous,  and  slightly  drooping;  its  leaves  are  small, 
smooth,  without  teeth,  and  broadest  at  the  outer  end;  its  acorns  are 
small,  with  a  shallow  cup,  and  abundant.  This  oak  is  a  handsome  tree, 
of  fairly  rapid  growth,  is  easily  transplanted,  and  retains  its  leaves 
until  late  in  the  fall.  It  is  used  extensively  on  streets  in  eastern 
Carolina,  but  it  is  shorter  lived  than  its  relatives,  the  Willow  Oak  and 
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the  Laurel  Oak,  and  according  to  our  experience,  is  much  more  subject 
to  mistletoe. 

Pin  Oak  (Quercus  palustris).  Plate  30,  fig.  9.  The  Pin  Oak  is  found 
naturally  in  rich  low  grounds.  Its  leaves  are  small,  cut  nearly  to  the 
mid  rib,  with  conspicuous  tufts  of  hairs  in  the  angles  of  the  larger  veins. 
The  acorns  are  small,  about  one  half  inch  long,  flattish,  and  in  nearby 
flat  cups.  It  is  a  common  tree  further  north  and  has  not  been  known  un- 
til recently  to  be  native  to  North  Carolina,  but  it  has  now  been  found  in 
fair  numbers  in  swamps  near  Chapel  Hill.  This  oak  is  a  tall,  symmetri- 
cal, pyramidal  tree,  sometimes  seventy  feet  high,  with  many  slender 
branches.  The  lower,  drooping  branches  extend  down  to  the  ground,  a 
habit  which  makes  the  tree  unique  and  especially  desirable  as  a  lawn 
specimen.     It  has  also  proved  to  be  a  very  good  street  tree. 

White  Oak  (Quercus  alba).  Plate  29,  fig.  5.  The  White  Oak  is  one 
of  our  most  common  and  finest  oaks.  In  Chapel  Hill  we  have  nothing 
to  equal  it,  and  any  one  who  has  seen  a  full  grown,  massive  White  Oak 
in  all  its  strength  and  dignity  will  know  how  much  a  tree  can  mean  in  the 
life  of  a  people.  It  is  a  large  spreading  tree,  with  light  bark  and  foliage, 
and  long  ovate  acorns  of  varying  size  in  shallow  cups.  This  tree  belongs 
to  the  Piedmont  and  lower  mountain  region,  being  found  in  the  coastal 
plain  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  creeks  and  rivers.  In  Chapel  Hill, 
the  White  Oak  reaches  a  circumference  of  eighteen  feet  at  five  feet  from 
the  ground;  its  buttressed  base  at  one  foot  from  the  ground  may  reach 
twenty-nine  feet.  We  have  measured  the  famous  old  "Wilson  Oak'"  at 
Smith's  Grove,  Davie  County,  and  find  it  to  be  twenty-one  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a  spread  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet. 

Red  Oak  (Quercus  rubra).  Plate  29,  fig.  6.  The  Red  Oak  is  a  fine 
tree  found  abundantly  in  good  soil  in  the  mountains,  not  rarely  near 
the  edges  of  low  grounds  and  along  branches  in  the  Piedmont,  and  very 
sparingly  in  similar  situations  in  the  coastal  plain.  The  leaves  are  large, 
broad,  smooth,  dull,  deep  green  on  both  sides,  and  the  foliage  effect  is 
richer  than  that  of  any  other  oak.  The  acorns  are  very  large,  in  nearly 
flat  cups.  This  tree  is  very  beautiful  for  the  home  grounds.  It  is  often 
confused  with  the  Scarlet  Oak,  but  they  grow  in  different  places,  the 
acorns  are  unlike,  and  the  leaves  are  dull  beneath  in  the  Red  and  shining 
in  the  Scarlet  Oak. 

Scarlet  Oak  (Quercus  coccinea).  Plate  30,  fig.  7.  This  fine  native 
oak  is  of  good  form  and  very  fine  foliage  which  turns  brilliant  scarlet  in 
fall.  It  is  the  commonest  oak  in  the  mountains  and  is  plentiful  on 
poor,  rockly  hills  in  the  Piedmont.  In  the  coastal  plain  it  is  found 
mostly  in  the  valleys.  Its  leaves  ere  deeply  cut  and  shining;  its  acorns 
vary  in  size  and  shape,  but  never  reach  the  size  of  Red  Oak  acorns,  the 
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cup  fairly  low,  but  not  flat  like  the  cups  of  the  Red,  Swamp  Red  and  Pin 
Oaks.  It  is  not  among  the  very  long-lived  species  (as  a  rule)  but  is  good 
for  variety  and  fall  color  and  is  especially  useful  in  rather  poor  rocky 
uplands.  We  know  one  verj'  old  and  venerable  specimen  in  Hartsville, 
S.  C,  probably  the  largest  tree  in  the  community. 

Spanish  Oak  or  Southern  Red  Oak  (Quercus  falcata) .  Plate  24  and 
plate  30,  fig.  8.  This  large  and  very  common  upland  tree  is  said  to  have 
been  called  Spanish  Oak  by  the  first  settlers,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
leaves  to  those  of  an  oak  which  they  knew  in  Spain.  The  leaves  droop 
in  a  peculiar  way  which  makes  the  tree  noticeably  different  from  other 
oaks.  It  has  gray  bark  and  deep  green  foliage;  the  under  side  of  the 
3-  or  5-lobed,  rather  narrow  leaf  is  covered  permanently  with  yellowish 
gray  hairs,  and  the  central  lobe  is  longer  and  narrower  than  in  other 
species.  On  young  trees  and  sprouts  the  leaves  are  wedge-shaped  and 
3-lobed  at  the  end.  The  acorns  are  small  and  have  a  red  scar.  The 
Spanish  Oak,  often  called  Red  Oak  or  Southern  Red  Oak,  extends  from 
the  coast  to  an  elevation  of  over  2000  feet  in  the  mountains.  It  is  long- 
lived,  not  easily  subject  to  decay,  and  in  Chapel  Hill  reaches  a  circum- 
ference of  sixteen  feet  nine  inches  at  five  feet  from  the  ground. 

Whiteheart  Hickory  (Hicoria  alba).  Plate  26  and  plate  32,  fig.  20. 
This  is  our  most  common  hickory.  It  occurs  plentifully  throughout 
the  state,  and  is  highly  valued  for  its  strong,  tough  wood.  It  is  a  tall, 
short-limbed  tree  with  light,  ridged  bark  and  large,  hairy,  strong- 
scented  leaves  which  remain  on  the  tree  longer  than  is  the  case  with  other 
hickories,  and  which  turn  a  beautiful  yellow  in  the  fall.  The  buds  are 
large  with  thickened  outer  bud  scales  which  fall  during  the  winter, 
leaving  it  smooth  and  velvety.  The  hull  of  the  fruit  is  moderately  thick, 
splitting  away  from  the  nut  which  is  thick-shelled  and  ver}r  variable  in 
size  and  shape.  The  Whiteheart  Hickory  may  be  used  in  any  part  of  the 
state  and  is  one  of  the  best  trees  for  school  grounds.  Recently,  how- 
ever, a  disastrous  and  obscure  disease  has  attacked  all  of  our  hickory 
species  in  Chapel  Hill  and  many  of  our  finest  specimens  have  died  in 
the  last  three  years.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  due  to  stoppage  of  the 
conducting  tissue  of  the  wood  by  some  so  far  unknown  organism.  The 
top  dies  first  then  the  limbs  in  order  downward,  the  leaves  sometimes 
putting  out  vigorously  in  the  spring  only  to  wither  suddenly  before  full 
grown.  When  cut  down  the  heart  wood  is  found  to  be  water  logged  and 
bleeds  profusely.  This  devastation  is  hardly  less  destructive  to  the 
hickory  than  the  chestnut  blight  to  that  tree,  and  it  would  seem  wise 
not  to  plant  hickories  until  something  is  known  of  the  future  course  of 
this  disease. 

Pecan  (Hicoria  pecan).  Plate  32,  fig.  22.  The  Pecan  is  not  native  to 
North  Carolina,  but  is  found  in  the  swamps  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
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Valley  and  Texas.  It  is  a  fine,  healthy  nut  and  shade  tree  which  prefers 
the  deep,  loamy  soil  of  river  bottoms  in  the  coastal  plain,  but  vrill  grow 
well  in  uplands  throughout  the  Piedmont  region.  It  is  the  largest  of 
the  hickories,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  160  feet  and  a  trunk  dia- 
meter of  5-6  feet  when  growing  in  the  forest.  In  the  open,  the  branches 
are  wide-spreading,  forming  a  broad,  round-topped  head.  The  leaves 
are  pinnately  compound  with  13  to  15  leaflets  each;  the  nut,  enclosed 
in  a  thin  hull,  is  long,  pointed,  and  thin-shelled.  Though  the  foliage  is 
not  particularly  attractive,  yet  the  Pecan  tree  is  excellent  for  use  on 
home  or  school  grounds  or  in  parks,  and  should  be  much  more  often 
planted. 

Black  Walnut  (Juglans  nigra).  Plate  33,  fig.  27.  The  Black  Wal- 
nut is  a  large,  well-known,  and  very  valuable  timber  tree,  with  a  spheri- 
cal, rough  nut  enclosed  in  a  thick,  warty,  unopening  hull.  Its  bark  is 
black  and  deeply  furrowed.  Its  leaves  are  pinnately  compound,  each 
leaf  bearing  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  leaflets.  It  occurs  sparsely 
scattered  through  old  fields  and  rich  woods  except  in  the  high  moun- 
tains, and  is  most  common  in  the  middle  section  of  the  state.  In  the 
open  ground  it  becomes  a  tree  of  great  size  and  marked  beauty,  and 
spreads  grandly  with  age,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  80-100  feet 
and  a  trunk  diameter  of  3  feet  or  more.  It  is  a  splendid  tree  for  school 
grounds  or  private  lawns,  its  only  fault  being  that  the  leaves  appear 
late  and  drop  early. 

White  Elm  (Ulmus  americana).  Plate  33,  fig.  29.  The  White  or 
American  Elm  has  been  described  by  Michaux  as  "the  most  magnificent 
vegetable  of  the  temperate  zone. "  It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  tree, 
plentiful  in  low  grounds  in  the  coastal  plain  and  in  the  Piedmont  to 
Guilford  and  Mecklenburg  Counties.  Its  leaves  are  not  fuzzy  as  those 
of  the  Slipper y  Elm,  but  are  slightly  rough  above  and  velvety  below; 
the  twigs  are  smooth,  and  the  edge  of  the  fruit  wings  is  hairy.  The  elm- 
leaf  beetle  that  has  injured  or  destroyed  so  many  of  the  fine  elms  in  the 
North  is  present  in  North  Carolina,  but  does  very  little  damage  except  to 
the  few  English  Elms  that  are  cultivated.  Only  occasionally  is  a  White 
Elm  found  that  seems  susceptible  to  the  beetle.  Its  plume-like  form, 
hardiness  and  longevity  make  this  one  of  the  most  popular  shade  and 
lawn  trees  of  the  South.  It  is  a  splendid  street  tree,  but  it  should  be 
avoided  on  streets  with  sewers,  unless  these  are  of  the  most  modern 
construction,  as  its  roots  often  completely  fill  them. 

Sugar  Maple  (Acer  saccharum) .  Plate  30,  fig.  10.  The  Sugar  Maple 
is  the  finest  of  all  our  maples  and  is  very  desirable  in  cultivation.  It  is 
plentiful  in  our  mountain  valleys  and  slopes,  occurring  at  an  elevation 
of  2000  feet.  Its  tall  and  rather  columnar  form,  its  hardiness,  its  rapid 
growth  in  good  soil  (preferably  in  rich  uplands  or  mountain  slopes), 
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the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  and  its  freedom  from  disease  and  insect  pests, 
combine  to  make  the  Sugar  Maple  an  excellent  street  tree,  as  well  as  an 
ornamental  shade  tree,  in  middle  and  western  sections  of  the  state. 
Tts  autumn  coloring  is  magnificent. 

Norway  Maple  (Acer  platanoides) .  Plate  30,  fig.  11.  The  Norway 
Maple  is  a  native  of  northern  Europe,  but  has  been  so  widely  planted 
that  it  is  now  occasionally  spontaneous  about  cities  and  towns.  Though 
smaller  than  the  Sugar  Maple,  it  has  a  vigorous  growth  and  forms  a  dense 
rounded  head.  Its  leaves  can  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Sugar 
Maple  by  the  longer,  sharper  teeth,  and  its  winged  fruits  (samaras)  are 
larger  and  more  widely  spread.  They  turn  bright  yellow  in  the  fall. 
This  maple  is  hardy,  immune  from  attacks  of  insects  and  fungous  dis- 
eases, symmetrical,  and  well  able  to  withstand  the  smoke  and  dust  of 
both  city  and  village  streets.  These  qualities  make  it  one  of  the  best 
street  trees,  its  form  and  height  making  it  especially  desirable  for 
rather  narrow  streets.  It  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
all  sections  of  the  state. 

Red  Maple  (Acer  rubrum).  Plate  30,  fig.  12.  The  Red  Maple  is  a 
common  tree  in  North  Carolina,  inhabiting  swamps  and  low  grounds 
in  the  upper  coastal  plain  and  valleys  and  hillsides  in  the  Piedmont  and 
mountains.  The  leaves  have  three  to  five  lobes  which  are  strongly  and 
irregularly  toothed,  pale  and  usually  smooth  beneath;  the  flowers  are 
typically  bright  red  but  vary  to  pale  greenish  yellow,  appearing  very 
early;  the  fruits,  which  vary  in  color  like  the  flowers,  ripen  in  early 
summer.  The  twigs  and  leaf-stalks  are  also  red  in  the  red  form,  and  in 
autumn  the  foliage  turns  a  fine  scarlet.  This  maple  is  desirable  as  a 
shade  tree,  but  is  often  subject  to  a  serious  bark  scale.  It  prefers  moist 
places  in  any  good  soil  in  the  middle  or  eastern  sections  of  the  state,  and 
surpasses  all  other  maples  in  beauty  of  flower  and  fruit. 

Box  Elder,  Ash-leaved  Maple  (Acer  negundo).  Plate  38,  fig.  55. 
The  Box  Elder  is  a  small  tree  of  wide-spreading,  rapid  growth,  found 
along  sandy  river  banks  and  in  bottoms.  It  is  rather  common  in  the 
Piedmont,  though  it  extends  into  the  lower  mountain  valleys  and  along 
the  larger  rivers  in  the  coastal  plain.  The  leaves  have  three  leaflets 
which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  an  ash;  the  maple-like  fruits  hang  in 
elongated  clusters.  This  tree  is  to  be  recommended  as  a  lawn  tree  that 
will  give  quick  shade,  and  is  much  better  than  the  more  often  used  Silver 
Maple  or  Carolina  Poplar. 

Green  or  Red  Ash  (Fraxinus  pennsylvanica) .  Plate  31,  fig.  13. 
The  Green  Ash  is  a  tree  of  medium  size  with  slender,  spreading  branches, 
forming  a  shapely,  round-topped  head.  It  is  distinguished  from  other 
ashes  by  the  very  long  and  very  narrow  seed  which  is  pointed  below, 
by  the  shape  of  the  spatulate  seed  wing,  and  by  the  leaves  being  green, 
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not  whitish,  and  more  or  less  velvety  beneath.  The  leaf  stalks  and  twigs 
vary  from  quite  velvety  to  smooth  and  the  margins  of  the  leaflets  are 
even  or  obscurely  toothed.  It  is  a  common  tree  along  rivers  and  low 
grounds  in  the  Piedmont  and  lower  mountain  regions.  It  grows  fairly 
rapidly  and  is  quite  valuable  as  a  street  tree,  though  it  is  also  suitable 
for  use  in  parks  and  home  grounds. 

White  Ash  (Fraxinus  americana).  Plate  31,  fig.  14.  This  is  the 
largest,  most  useful,  and  most  widely  distributed  ash  in  the  state,  occur- 
ring abundantly  in  the  mountains  and  Piedmont  in  rich  moist  soil,  and 
extending  down  the  valleys  into  the  coastal  plain.  It  is  a  tree  of  rapid 
growth,  and  is  usually  free  from  attacks  of  insects  and  diseases.  Thus 
it  is  well  adapted  to  street  planting,  the  chief  drawback  being  the  late- 
ness of  the  leaves  to  unfold  in  the  spring,  and  their  early  falling  away  in 
the  fall.  The  ash  has  been  called  the  Painter's  Tree,  being,  while  young, 
remarkable  for  its  gracefulness,  and  the  softness  and  mellow  green  of  its 
foliage  which  produce  a  fine  effect  in  contrast  with  the  darker  woods. 

Sweet  Gum  (Liquidambar  styraciftua).  Plate  31,  fig.  15.  The  Sweet 
Gum  is  a  common,  large  tree  with  fragrant,  five-pointed  leaves,  winged 
branchlets,  and  round,  prickly  polished  fruits.  This  is  one  of  our  finest 
trees  and  is  common  in  the  low  grounds  of  the  whole  state  except  in  the 
mountain  section,  where  it  is  found  only  along  the  larger  streams  at  low 
elevations.  In  the  PiedVnont  it  is  also  found  in  upland  woods.  It 
reaches  a  very  large  size,  sometimes  140  feet  in  height  and  4  feet  in  diam- 
eter. Trees  in  the  swamp  of  New  Hope  Creek  below  the  bridge  on  the 
Durham-Chapel  Hill  road  reach  a  circumference  of  12?  feet  at  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  Sweet  Gum  is  a  very  healthy  tree,  is  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  its  fall  color,  and  is  adapted  to  formal  planting,  as  on  streets, 
especially  in  poorly  drained  soil  where  most  trees  fail. 

Hackberry  or  Sttgarberry  (Celtis  Occident  alis).  Plate  31,  fig.  17. 
The  Hackberry  is  a  large  tree  found  over  the  entire  state  except  in  a  few 
of  the  most  mountainous  counties,  but  it  prefers  streams  and  low 
grounds  and  is  most  abundant  in  the  swamps  of  the  coastal  plain.  The 
bark  is  very  rough  with  corky  warts;  the  leaves  are  2  to  4  inches  long, 
very  one-sided,  usually  smoothish  though  rough  and  smooth  leaves  may 
occur  on  the  same  tree;  the  fruit  is  very  small,  purplish  black,  dry, 
sweet,  but  mostly  stone.  This  tree  is  of  rapid  growth,  is  very  hardy, 
can  adapt  itself  to  a  variety  of  climates  and  soils,  and  has  been  found 
highly  successful  as  a  street  and  highway  tree.  Its  foliage  turns  yellow 
in  autumn. 

American  Beech  (Fagus  grandiflora) .  Plate  33,  fig.  25.  The  Ameri- 
can Beech  is  a  handsome  native  tree  found  in  the  low  ground  along 
brooks  and  creeks,  extending  from  the  coast  to  the  tops  of  the  high  moun- 
tains and  reaching  its  greatest  size  in  the  rich  mountain  valleys.     It  is 
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practically  absent  in  the  Sand  Hill  region.  Its  bark  is  smooth,  light 
gray,  and  usually  marked  with  initials.  Its  fruit  is  nearly  globular, 
with  short  slender  prickles,  and  containing  one  or  two  small,  angular, 
shining  nuts.  This  tree,  when  growing  in  the  forest,  is  tall  and  slender; 
but  when  growing  in  the  open,  is  broad  and  low-branched,  with  wide- 
spreading  or  drooping  branches.  Where  a  dense  shade  is  not  objection- 
able, as  along  boundaries,  or  as  a  single  specimen  on  the  lawn,  there  are 
few  trees  more  beautiful  or  permanent. 

Kentucky  Coffee  Tree  {Gymnocladus  dioica).  Plate  35,  fig.  37. 
The  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree  is  a  native  of  the  Middle  West  and  does  not 
quite  reach  North  Carolina,  but  it  is  occasionally  spontaneous  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  it  is  cultivated.  It  is  so  named  because  the  early  pio- 
neers of  Kentucky  used  its  seeds  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  Suckers  from 
the  roots  can  generally  be  obtained  in  sparse  numbers  near  the  parent 
tree,  but  this  habit  is  not  exaggerated  into  a  nuisance  as  it  is  in  some 
poplars.  The  trees  are  especially  attractive  at  the  time  when  the  leaves 
are  expanding.  The  leaflets  near  the  ends  of  the  leaf  are  a  bright  pink 
while  those  which  opened  first  are  green  or  bronze-colored.  Each  main 
leaf  stalk  bears  4  to  7  pairs  of  compound  leaves,  each  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  6  to  8  pairs  of  leaflets,  so  that  each  main  leaf  stem  may  bear 
from  48  to  174  leaflets.  In  winter,  the  branches  are  cane-like,  with  no 
indications  of  buds,  and  the  tree  has  the  apppearance  of  being  dead. 
This  tree  is  very  desirable  for  shade,  is  free  from  disease,  and  is  graceful 
in  appearance.  It  may  be  planted  in  any  fair  soil  and  is  good  for  lawns 
or  city  streets. 

Tulip  Tree,  "Poplar"  (Liriodendron  tulipifera).  Plate  32,  fig.  19. 
The  Tulip  Tree  is  our  largest  tree,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  for 
lumber.  It  is  common  in  rich  soil  in  the  mountains,  where  it  occasion- 
ally reaches  a  height  of  150  feet  and  a  diameter  of  10  feet.  It  is  also 
abundant  in  valleys  and  cool  woods  in  the  Piedmont,  and  occurs  less 
commonly  in  valleys  on  the  coastal  plain.  The  Tulip  Tree  is  straight 
and  quick-growing,  with  light,  close-ridged  bark  and  large,  smooth 
leaves,  which  are  truncate  and  shallowly  notched  at  the  ends,  and  turn 
a  beautiful  yellow  in  the  fall;  the  flowers  are  red  and  yellow,  and  tulip- 
shaped.  The  tree  is  very  fine  in  cultivation,  but  is  easily  wounded 
and,  were  exposed,  is  very  susceptible  to  sun  scald  in  youth,  usually 
healing  so  slowly  that  decay  sets  in  before  the  wound  is  covered.  When 
subjected  to  the  hazards  of  human  contact,  this  tree  is  nearly  always 
found  to  be  hollow  even  before  it  is  old.  Nevertheless,  it  is  long-lived, 
and  is  splendidly  adapted  for  a  central  row  in  broad  avenues  and  for 
parks.     It  is  a  member  of  the  Magnolia  Family. 

In  his  "Silva  of  North  America"  (vol.  I,  p.  19)  Sargent  says,  "The 
great  Tulip-tree  on  the  steep  slopes  of  Mount  Mitchell  in  North  Caro- 
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lina,  the  highest  point  of  land  in  North  America  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, has  a  trunk  thirty-three  feet  round  at  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  cove  between  the  pool  in  which  Professor 
Elisha  Mitchell  lost  his  life  June  27,  1857,  and  the  hut  of  the  well-known 
mountaineer,  "Tom"  Wilson,  who  discovered  his  body  a  few  days  later. 
This  tree  was  visited  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Canby  in  1866,  and  was  then  in  per- 
fect health." 

Sycamore  (Platanus  occidental! s) .  Plate  31,  fig.  18.  A  large  tree 
with  white  branches  and  round,  pendent  fruits  that  hold  their  seeds 
until  spring.  Bark  scaling  off  in  thin  plates;  leaves  large  and  broad, 
4-8  inches  across,  with  many  irregular  lobes  and  teeth,  very  woolly- 
pubescent  when  young,  the  enlarged  base  of  the  leaf  stalk  enclosing  the 
bud.  Common  along  the  streams  of  the  whole  state,  often  spontaneous 
in  uplands  and  much  cultivated.  It  is  one  of  our  largest  trees,  and  in 
this  state  often  reaches  a  height  of  110  feet  and  a  diameter  of  5  or  6  feet. 
It  reaches  a  much  larger  size  in  the  middle  west,  sometimes  with  a  diam- 
eter of  15  feet.  A  very  destructive  disease  is  now  killing  or  badly  spoil- 
ing a  great  portion  of  our  sycamores  (nearly  all  in  Chapel  Hill),  and  we  no 
longer  plant  this  tree  and  advise  strongly  against  its  use.  The  trouble 
is  mostly  due  to  sycamore  anthracnose,  a  fungus  disease  (Gnomonia 
veneta),  which  causes  the  young  leaves  to  wither  and  fall  off.  This 
sycamore  destruction  is  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  hickory  and 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  major  catastrophe,  second  only  to  the 
chestnut  blight. 

Cucumber  Tree  {Magnolia  acuminata).  Plate  32,  fig.  21.  This  is  a 
tall,  slender  tree  of  the  mountains  with  exceedingly  handsome  foliage, 
extending,  according  to  Pinchot  and  Ashe,  down  to  Stanley,  Stokes  and 
Gaston  Counties.  The  narrow  red  fruit  somewhat  resembles  a  cucum- 
ber; the  leaves  are  smaller  than  in  any  other  mountain  magnolia,  being 
about  6-8  inches  long,  and  3-4  inches  broad;  the  flowers  are  yellowish 
green ;  the  fruits  are  2.5-3  inches  long.  It  is  a  handsome  tree  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  is  best  suited  for  use  in  the  uplands  as  an  ornamental  lawn  or 
park  tree,  or  in  some  cases  for  planting  on  narrow  streets.  In  size  it  does 
not  often  exceed  35  feet  in  height.  It  was  discovered  by  the  two 
Michaux  on  a  trip  from  Charleston  to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
at  a  spot  ten  miles  south  of  Lincolnton. 

Soulange's  Magnolia  (Magnolia  Soulangeana) .  Soulange's  Mag- 
nolia is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree  of  oriental  origin  and  is  a  hybrid 
between  two  other  Chinese  species.  The  large  and  very  abundant 
purple  and  white  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves  in  early  spring.  The 
leaves  are  obovate,  dark,  glossy  green,  and  abundant,  expanding  after 
the  flowers  have  fallen.  It  is  best  adapted  to  deep,  rich,  damp  soil  in 
partly  shaded  locations.     It  is  quite  hardy,  exceedingly  showy,  and  is 
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to  be  recommended  as  an  ornamental  for  use  on  lawns.  However,  in 
this  section  the  flowers  are  often  killed  by  frost  very  soon  after  they  open 
or  even  in  the  bud. 

Sweet  Bay  (Magnolia  virginiana) .  Plate  37,  fig.  52.  Sweet  Bay  in 
a  small  partly  evergreen  tree  found  in  swamps  or  bays  in  the  coastal 
plain,  and,  according  to  Curtis,  in  the  middle  district  also,  though  rare 
there.  It  reaches  a  height  of  30  to  50  feet,  with  a  trunk  2  of  3  inches  in 
diameter.  Its  leaves  are  small,  averaging  less  than  five  inches  in  length, 
shiny  green  above  and  white  beneath.  The  flowers  are  white  and  very 
fragrant.  The  cones  are  small,  about  \\  to  2  inches  long,  and  red. 
Since  this  tree  is  a  native  of  moist  or  swampy  places,  it  is  valuable  for 
planting  in  wet  soils  in  the  coast  region.  It  should  be  used  much  more 
often  as  it  is  very  satisfactory  in  cultivation.  The  Sweet  Bay  was 
known  to  early  settlers  as  Beaver-tree  because  its  fleshy  roots  were  eaten 
by  beavers,  and,  according  to  Kalm,  beavers  were  caught  in  traps  baited 
with  pieces  of  these  roots. 

Silver  Bell,  Snowdrop  Tree  (Halesia  tetraptera,  Mohrodendron  caru- 
linum).  Plate  37,  fig.  53.  The  Silver  Bell  is  found  along  streams  from 
Surry,  Mecklenburg  and  Davidson  Counties  west  into  the  mountains. 
It  is  usually  small,  but  is  said  by  Ayres  and  Ashe  to  reach  an  occasional 
height  of  100  feet  in  the  rich,  damp  hollows  of  the  Smoky  Mountains. 
Its  leaves  are  about  3  to  5  inches  long  and  very  finely  toothed.  About 
the  middle  of  May  it  is  covered  with  very  lovely  drooping  white  flowers 
that  are  bell-shaped  and  pinkish  toward  the  base.  The  fruit  is  a  dry 
pod  with  four  broad  wings.  This  tree  is  very  fine,  especially  when  in 
bloom,  and  does  well  in  cultivation  in  rich,  deep  soil  in  somewhat  shel- 
tered places  in  or  near  the  mountains. 

Ginkgo  or  Maidenhair  Tree  (Ginkgo  biloba).  Plate  31,  fig.  16. 
The  Ginkgo  or  Maidenhair  Tree  is  a  native  of  China,  and  is  of  great 
botanical  interest  as  it  is  unlike  any  other  tree.  The  small,  light  green 
leaves  are  of  very  remarkable  texture  and  form,  resembling  much  the 
leaflets  of  Maidenhair  Fern  (hence  the  name),  and  not  unlike  the  scales 
of  a  fish.  The  branches  are  straight,  not  very  numerous,  and  vary 
curiously  in  their  position,  in  some  trees  sticking  straight  out,  in  others 
nearly  straight  up,  in  others  with  both  positions  or  intermediate.  It  is 
a  very  unusual  and  picturesque  tree,  and  has  proven  very  successful 
for  streets  and  avenues.  In  Washington,  D.  C,  there  is  a  fine  avenue  of 
Ginkgos  leading  from  the  Agricultural  Building.  It  is  hardy  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  remarkably  free  from  insect  pests 
and  fungous  disease.  The  species  is  a  dioecious  one  like  the  cedar  and 
yew,  with  male  and  female  flowers  on  different  individuals.  The  fruits 
are  about  the  size  of  a  small  plum  and  have  a  very  bad  smelling  pulpy 
flesh  around  a  large  round  seed.     The  absence  of  this  bad  smelling  fruit 
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makes  the  male  trees  preferable  for  frequented  places,  but  unfortunately 
the  trees  flower  only  when  of  good  size  and  too  late  to  transplant. 

Black  Gum,  Sour  Gum  (Nyssa  sylvatica).  Plate  35,  fig.  38.  This 
tree  is  common  over  the  whole  state,  growing  both  in  swamps  and  up- 
lands. It  is  usually  a  narrow,  cylindrical  tree  with  short,  somewhat 
drooping  branches;  its  bark  is  deeply  furrowed;  its  leaves  are  smooth 
and  shining  when  mature,  turning  bright  red  in  late  summer  or  early  fall ; 
the  fruits  are  usually  three  on  a  common  stem,  dark  blue,  about  \  inch 
long,  sour  and  bitter,  and  the  stone  distinctly  ribbed.  The  robins  are 
very  fond  of  the  fruits.  The  pleasing  shape  and  glossy  foliage  which 
rivals  the  Sugar  Maple  or  Sweet  Gum  in  autumn,  and  its  freedom  from 
attacks  of  insects  and  disease  make  the  Sour  Gum  a  very  desirable  tree 
for  streets  or  lawns. 

Lime,  Linden,  Basswood  {Tilia  americana).  Plate  32,  fig.  24.  The 
lindens  are  very  handsome,  healthy  trees,  rapid  growers  when  young, 
and  best  adapted  for  use  in  the  mountain  and  Piedmont  sections.  The 
American  Linden  is  a  stately  tree  with  large  shining  leaves  and  clusters 
of  fragrant  creamy  white  flowers  which  are  much  sought  by  bees.  The 
small,  nut-like,  tomentose  fruits  are  distributed  in  an  interesting  and 
very  unusual  way.  Several  nutlets  are  borne  on  a  common  stalk  and 
this  is  fused  over  the  lower  part  to  a  long,  leaf-like  bract  which  falls  off 
with  the  stalk  and  acts  as  a  sail  to  carry  the  fruits  away  in  the  wind. 
The  tree  is  free  from  insect  pests  and  leaf  blight  which  so  frequently 
attack  the  European  Linden,  and  is  very  successful  as  a  street  tree. 
The  White  or  Silver  Linden  {Tilia  tomentosa)  is  slightly  smaller  than 
the  American  Linden.  Its  leaves,  which  are  dark  green  above  and  sil- 
very white  beneath,  make  a  striking  contrast  in  color,  and  make  it  a 
very  pleasing  ornamental  tree  for  lawns. 

Black  Locust  (Robinia  pseudacacia) .  Plate  33,  fig.  30.  The  Black 
Locust  is  a  rather  small  tree  with  beautiful  fragrant  racemes  of  white 
flowers  which  greatby  resemble  those  of  Wisteria.  The  fruit  is  borne  in  a 
flat  brown  pod.  There  are  small  thorns  on  the  twigs  and  branches,  and 
the  trunk  is  covered  with  dark,  rough  or  ridged  bark.  The  leaves  are 
compound,  with  7  to  19  leaflets,  and  turn  pale  yellow  in  fall.  This  tree 
is  a  native  of  the  mountains,  ascending  to  an  altitude  of  4000  feet;  but 
in  the  Piedmont,  where  it  is  cultivated,  it  is  often  seen  around  deserted 
homesteads  where  it  retains  possession  and  multiplies  extensively  by 
shoots  from  the  roots.  It  is  especially  good  for  use  in  borders  here  and 
there,  on  account  of  its  sweet  flowers.  For  quick  effect  and  shade  it  is 
also  quite  useful,  as  the  growth  is  very  rapid  in  youth.  A  large  grub 
often  attacks  the  wood  of  the  trunk  and  may  so  riddle  it  as  to  cause  the 
tree  to  blow  down  easily.  This  has  put  a  stop  to  the  commercial  plant- 
ing of  the  Black  Locust  as  a  supply  for  railroad  ties  and  posts,  for  which 
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its  extreme  durability  well  adapts  it,  but  in  Chapel  Hill  this  injury  has 
not  been  so  serious  as  to  greatly  detract  from  its  value  as  an  ornamental. 

Redbud,  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  canadensis).  Plate  36,  tig.  45.  The 
Redbud  or  Judas  Tree  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native  flowering 
trees,  occurring  in  wooded  hillsides  and  valleys.  It  is  very  common  in 
the  Piedmont  and  rarer  in  the  coastal  plain.  It  has  light,  smooth  bark; 
its  leaves  are  rather  large  and  heart-shaped;  its  small  densely-crowded 
flowers  are  magenta-colored  and  pea-shaped,  opening  in  March  before 
the  leaves  appear;  its  fruits  are  numerous  small,  flat,  brown  pods.  It  is 
a  very  decorative  tree  for  lawns,  and  is  especially  beautiful  in  combina- 
tion with  Dogwood  in  front  of  evergreens. 

Yellowwood  (Cladrastis  lutea).  Plate  37,  fig.  54.  The  Yellowwood 
is  one  of  the  rarest  trees  in  North  Carolina,  being  known  only  from 
Swain,  Clay,  and  Cherokee  Counties.  It  is  a  very  handsome  tree  in 
cultivation,  forming  a  symmetrical,  rounded  head.  Its  leaves  are  pin- 
nately  compound;  the  flowers  white,  fragrant,  drooping,  and  much  like 
Wisteria;  the  fruit  is  a  pod  3  or  4  inches  long.  The  wood  is  yellow 
and  yields  a  clear  yellow  dye.  This  tree  is  fine  for  planting  in  lawns  or 
parks  in  or  near  the  mountains. 

Buckeye  (Aesculus  octandra).  Plate  35,  fig.  42.  The  Buckeye  is  a 
large  tree  of  the  mountains,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  120  feet  and 
a  diameter  of  4  feet  (the  shrub  or  very  small  tree  that  extends  as  far  east 
as  Raleigh  is  probably  a  different  species).  The  leaves  are  palmately 
compound,  with  5  to  7  leaflets  at  the  end  of  each  long  leaf  stalk.  They 
turn  yellow  in  the  autumn  and  fall  very  early.  The  flowers  are  usually 
greenish  yellow,  though  sometimes  red,  in  clusters  5  to  7  inches  long,  and 
less  conspicuous  than  those  of  the  imported  European  varieties.  The 
fruits  are  ovoid  and  enclose  large,  dark  brown,  polished  seeds  or  "nuts." 
The  name  Buckeye  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  western  hunters 
because  of  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  seeds  to  a  buck's  eye.  The 
Buckeye  is  a  hardy  tree,  extremely  adaptable  to  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate,  though  it  thrives  best  in  moist,  loamy  soil.  It  may  be  used  as 
a  street  tree,  but  is  perhaps  better  as  an  ornamental  shade  tree  for  lawns. 
The  early  leaf  fall  is  a  serious  defect. 

Horsechestnut  (Aesculus  hippocastanwn) .  Plate  28  and  plate  36, 
fig.  43.  The  European  Horsechestnut,  now  thought  to  be  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  southern  Asia,  was  introduced  into  this  country  from 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  has  become 
naturalized  in  many  places.  It  is  a  symmetrical,  dense-growing  tree, 
sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  SO  to  100  feet  with  a  trunk  2  or  3  feet 
in  diameter.  Its  compound  leaves  are  much  like  those  of  the  Buckeye. 
They  give  a  heavy  shade  during  the  summer,  and  turn  yellow  and  brown 
in  the  fall.     The  flowers  are  white  tinged  with  red,  forming  showy, 
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upright  panicles  8  to  12  inches  long.  The  fruit  is  prickly,  enclosing  the 
large  seeds.  The  Horsechestnut  is  one  of  the  best  large  ornamental 
shade  trees  for  lawns  where  it  will  not  be  crowded.  Like  the  Buckeye,  it 
loses  its  leaves  early. 

River,  Red  or  Black  Birch  (Betula  nigra).  Plate  35,  fig.  41.  River 
Birch  is  a  tall,  graceful,  moisture-loving  tree,  common  along  creeks 
and  rivers  in  the  Piedmont,  and  along  larger  rivers  in  the  mountains 
and  coastal  plain.  When  grown  in  good  soil,  it  does  not  require  the 
vicinity  of  water  for  full  growth.  It  may  be  recognized  easily  by  its 
reddish  brown  bark  which  peels  off  in  thin,  papery  layers,  and  by  the 
pale  and  tomentose  under-surface  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  turn  dull 
yellow  in  autumn.  The  River  Birch  is  a  very  picturesque  and  graceful 
ornamental. 

Cherry  Birch,  Sweet  Birch  (Betula  lenta).  Plate  35,  fig.  39.  The 
Cherry  Birch  is  a  fine  tall  tree,  confined  in  this  state  to  the  cool  rich 
soil  of  the  mountains.  Its  wood  is  strong,  hard,  dark  in  color,  and  takes 
a  fine  polish  somewhat  like  that  of  Cherry.  The  wood  and  bark  yield 
a  rather  sweet  oil  by  distillation,  which  is  nearly  identical  with  oil  of 
wintergreen.  The  Cherry  Birch  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
birches  by  its  place  of  growth,  its  smooth,  cherry-like  bark,  and  the 
strong  odor  of  wintergreen.  Its  leaves  are  bright  green  above,  usually 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  slightly  downy  on  the  veins  beneath.  It 
is  a  fine  tree  for  planting  on  lawns,  parks,  or  streets  in  mountainous 
regions. 

European  White  Birch  (Betula  alba).  Plate  35,  fig.  40.  The 
European  White  Birch  is  the  common  Wild  Birch  of  Europe,  from  which 
many  interesting  varieties  have  sprung.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  delicate 
and  graceful,  with  white  bark  and  spreading,  pendulous  branches.  The 
leaves  become  yellow  in  autumn.  It  is  a  very  decorative  lawn  tree, 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  the  mountains  or  in  damp  and  shady  places. 
It  is  excellent  for  planting  among  evergreens.  The  cut-leaved  variety, 
laciniata  gracilis  pendula,  is  of  even  more  delicate  beauty. 

White  Mulberry  (Morus  alba).  Plate  34,  fig.  31.  The  White  Mul- 
berry is  a  rapidly-growing  small  tree  with  smooth  and  shining  leaves  and 
whitish  fruits.  It  is  a  native  of  northern  China  and  was  introduced 
at  an  early  date  as  food  for  silkworms  in  an  attempt  to  establish  silk  cul- 
ture in  this  country.  It  is  imperfectly  naturalized  in  Chapel  Hill.  This 
is  good  looking  and  is  quite  desirable  for  lawns  and  narrow  streets,  but 
only  male  trees  should  be  planted  in  such  places,  as  the  abundant  fruits 
are  a  nuisance  underfoot.  It  is  well  to  plant  the  female  trees  in  borders 
and  out-of-the-way  corners,  as  their  fruits  are  very  much  liked  by  birds. 

Weeping  Wtllow  (Salix  babylonica) .  Plate  34,  fig.  32.  This  well- 
known  tree  is  of  Asiatic  origin,  but  has  become  somewhat  naturalized 
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by  the  twigs  which  are  broken  from  the  tree  and  scattered  along  streams 
and  in  valleys  where  they  take  root  rapidly.  It  is  everywhere  associated 
with  lakeside  planting,  and  good  effects  may  be  obtained  by  grouping  it 
with  evergreens  or  other  trees  and  shrubs  that  have  darker  foliage  and 
bark. 

Black  Willow  (Salix  nigra).  Plate  34,  fig.  33.  The  Black  Willow 
is  a  small  native  tree  that  is  common  along  streams  through  most  of  the 
state.  It  has  dark  reddish  brown  bark  and  delicate  light  green  foliage, 
and  can  be  used  with  excellent  effect  in  landscape  work  because  of  its 
fine  contrast  with  other  trees.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  somewhat 
curved,  finely  toothed  on  the  margin,  and  smooth  and  shining  on  both 
sides.     It  is  a  very  good  tree  to  use  in  moist  or  swampy  places. 

White  Willow  (Salix  alba).  Plate  34,  fig.  34.  The  White  Willow  is 
a  large  strong  tree  with  yellowish  brown  bark  and  silky,  grayish  green 
to  silvery  gray  leaves.  It  was  introduced  from  Europe  as  a  shade  and 
ornamental  tree,  and  is  now  much  used  in  damp  places  in  parks  and  along 
streams.  It  grows  largest  in  wet  soil,  though  it  does  well  on  uplands. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  willows  and  is  fine  in  contrast  with  Black  and 
Yellow  Willows. 

Yellow  Willow  (Salix  vitellina).  Plate  34,  fig.  35.  The  Yellow 
Willow  is  a  tree  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Weeping  Willow,  with  similar 
leaves  and  color,  but  without  its  drooping  habit.  Its  peculiarity  is  the 
golden  color  of  its  young  wood.  When  the  leaves  are  on  the  tree,  the 
yellow  twigs  seen  through  them  give  additional  warmth  of  tone  to  their 
color.  After  the  leaves  have  fallen,  the  conspicuous  yellow  still  makes 
the  tree  attractive,  especially  if  contrasted  with  evergreens  or  red-  or 
white-barked  trees.  It  is  a  fine  ornamental  tree  in  moist  localities,  and 
is  particularly  adapted  to  planting  along  the  banks  of  streams  or  ditches 
to  prevent  washing  of  the  soil.  Fresh  branches  stuck  into  wet  soil  grow 
with  surprising  rapidity,  and  in  a  few  years  become  good-sized  trees, 
sometimes  increasing  their  trunk  diameter  at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  inches  a 
year. 

Bay-  or  Laurel-leaved  Willow  (Salix  pentandra).  Plate  34,  fig. 
36.  The  Bay-  or  Laurel-leaved  Willow  is  a  small,  dense,  upright  tree 
with  large,  very  dark  green,  shining  leaves.  The  bark  is  light  brown. 
It  is  of  very  symmetrical  outline,  and  the  foliage  is  extremely  attractive 
and  makes  an  unusual  contrast  with  lighter  greens. 

Lombard y  Poplar  (Populus  nigra-italica).  This  tree  is  thought  to 
have  originated  in  Asia  and  to  have  been  brought  from  there  into  Europe 
at  a  very  early  date.  It  has  been  a  very  popular  tree  in  America,  and  has 
been  so  widely  planted  that  it  is  now  as  familiar  as  many  of  our  native 
trees.  It  is  a  strikingly  picturesque  tree  of  tall,  narrow  habit,  having 
the  least  diameter  of  head  in  proportion  to  its  height  of  any  frondose  tree 
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known.  It  is  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  is  most  useful  for  breaking 
monotonous  lines  in  the  landscape  or  in  groups  of  trees,  and  for  softening 
the  corners  of  tall  buildings.  It  is  not  very  long-lived  in  America,  and 
rarely  lasts  in  good  condition  for  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Carolina  Poplar,  Cottonwood  (Popidus  deltoides).  Plate  38,  fig. 
56.  The  Carolina  Poplar  or  Cottonwood  is  a  straight,  symmetrical, 
rapid-growing  tree  which  is  much  used  where  quick  shade  and  effect 
are  desirable.  It  is  described  by  Pinchot  and  Ashe  as  appearing  in  its 
native  state  in  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  and  they  do  not  refer  to  it  as  ap- 
pearing in  any  other  section  of  the  state;  but  Curtis  says  it  is  abundant 
in  lower  grounds  in  the  Southern  States.  According  to  our  observa- 
tions, it  is  most  common  in  the  coastal  plain,  and  enters  sparingly  into 
the  Piedmont.  It  is  wild  in  swamps  near  Charlotte  (Brier  Creek),  but 
has  not  been  found  in  Orange  County.  This  poplar  has  large,  heart- 
shaped  leaves  4  to  7  inches  long  and  nearly  or  quite  as  broad,  smooth 
and  shining  on  both  sides,  margins  indented  with  many  rounded  teeth, 
drooping  and  trembling  on  long  leaf  stalks.  The  bark  is  rather  smooth 
and  light.  The  fruit  is  a  small,  pointed  pod  with  silky-hairy  seeds,  and 
is  so  constructed  as  to  give  this  tree  the  name  of  "Necklace  Poplar." 
As  a  permanent  tree,  the  Carolina  Poplar  is  inferior  on  account  of  its 
short  life  and  lack  of  character.  It  also  is  easily  broken,  and  loses  its 
leaves  very  early  in  the  fall.  The  Volga  Poplar,  sold  by  a  few  nurseries 
is  much  like  it  and  is  said  to  hold  its  leaves  much  longer. 

Large-toothed  Poplar  (Populus  grandidentata) .  Plate  38,  fig.  57. 
This  is  a  medium-sized,  rather  uncommon  tree  of  the  cool  rich  soil  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Piedmont.  It  has  stiff,  slender  branches  that  form 
a  round-topped  crown.  The  flowers  occur  in  drooping  catkins  in  early 
spring.  Its  leaves  are  3  to  4  inches  long  and  2  to  3  inches  wide,  with  dis- 
tant, blunt  teeth,  very  deep  green  above,  light  green  below,  smooth 
after  maturity  and  not  shining,  in  autumn  turning  bright  yellow.  The 
very  deep  green  foliage  and  thrifty  appearance  of  this  poplar  make  it 
valuable  for  giving  variety  in  decorative  plantings. 

Sassafras  (Sassafras  varifolium).  Plate  32,  fig.  23.  The  Sassafras 
is  a  small  aromatic  tree  of  dry  soil  and  is  very  common  over  the  whole 
state  except  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Its  bark  is 
roughly  furrowed;  the  leaves  are  thin  and  variously  shaped;  the  fruits 
are  blue  with  swollen  red  stalks  and  are  borne  only  on  female  trees. 
This  tree  grows  rather  rapidly  and  is  desirable  for  lawn  planting  on 
account  of  its  dense  and  very  attractive  foliage,  and  its  abundant 
greenish  yellow,  aromatic  flowers.  It  has  been  used  very  little  as  a 
street  tree  but  would  be  very  satisfactory  as  such,  especially  on  narrow 
streets  and  in  localities  where  the  soil  is  drjr  and  poor. 
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Persimmon  (Diospyros  virginiana).  Plate  33,  fig.  20.  The  Per- 
simmon is  a  medium-sized,  open-headed  tree  with  handsome,  deep  green, 
shining  foliage.  It  is  extremely  hardy  and  thrives  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil.  It  extends  from  the  lower  mountains  to  the  sea,  but  is  most 
plentiful  in  the  upper  coastal  plain  and  lower  Piedmont.  The  flowers 
are  of  two  sorts,  male  and  female,  borne  on  different  trees.  The  male 
trees  are  barren;  the  females  bear  the  well-known  fruits  which  are  quite 
variable  in  nearly  all  characters.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  some  trees 
ripen  their  fruit  well  before  frost,  and  in  some  the  fruit  is  nearly  or  quite 
seedless,  as  in  the  tree  on  the  north  side  of  Battle's  Grove,  Chapel  Hill. 
The  Persimmon  is  useful  as  a  specimen  tree  on  lawns. 

Hornbeam,  Ironwood  (Carpinus  caroliniana).  Plate  33,  fig.  28. 
The  Hornbeam  or  Ironwood  is  a  small,  crooked  tree  with  a  ridged  trunk 
and  branches,  and  smooth,  thin,  hard  bark,  and  very  hard  wood.  It  is 
common  along  streams  and  in  rich  woods  in  the  middle  and  western  parts 
of  the  state,  but  less  common  and  retiring  to  deeper  swamps  in  the 
coastal  plain.  Its  leaves  are  elm-like,  doubly-toothed,  bluish  green 
above  and  yellow-green  below,  turning  yellow  in  the  fall;  the  fruit  is  a 
small,  hard  nut  at  the  base  of  a  leaf-like  bract,  which  falls  off  with  it 
and  acts  as  a  sail  to  carry  the  nut  away.  The  tree  is  dense  and  bushy 
in  habit,  with  branches  extending  very  low  on  the  trunk.  It  is  hardy, 
remarkably  free  from  insect  attacks,  and  is  seen  at  its  best  as  a  specimen 
tree  near  water.  It  would  serve  admirably  for  planting  along  the  edges 
of  ditches  or  creeks  that  so  ofte.n  occur  in  school  grounds  and  parks. 
The  name  Hornbeam  comes  from  the  ridges  on  the  branches  which  look 
like  those  on  a  deer's  horn. 

Dogwood  (Cornus  florida).  Plate  36,  fig.  44.  The  Flowering  Dog- 
wood is  a  small,  bushy,  round-headed  tree,  very  conspicuous  and  beauti- 
ful both  when  in  flower  and  when  in  autumn  color.  The  floral  diplay  is 
due  to  large  white  or  sometimes  decidedly  pinkish  bracts  that  surround 
each  group  of  small  yellow  flowers.  Swollen  places  containing  insect 
larvae  are  very  common  along  the  twigs.  The  leaves  are  oval,  bright 
green,  turning  scarlet  in  autumn.  The  fruits  are  small  and  bright  red. 
The  Dogwood  is  plentifully  scattered  through  all  our  woods.  It  is  highly 
decorative  in  cultivation  and  should  be  much  more  frequently  used  on 
lawns,  or  in  front  of  evergreens,  or  between  larger  trees  on  streets.  It 
prefers  moist  soil  and  some  shade. 

Narrow-leaved  Crab  Apple  (Pyrus  angustifolia).  Plate  36,  fig.  46. 
The  Narrow-leaved  Crab  Apple  is  a  low,  broadly-rounded  tree  with  a 
short  trunk  and  rigid,  thorny,  spreading  branches.  It  is  most  common 
in  the  flat  woods  of  the  lower  coastal  plain,  extending  up  along  the  large 
rivers  into  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  district.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  toothed,  sometimes  slightly  lobed,  thick,  dark,  glossy  green, 
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and  fading  in  the  fall  to  yellow  and  bronze.  The  flowers  are  large,  about 
an  inch  across,  borne  in  clusters,  pink,  and  very  fragrant.  The  fruit  is  a 
small,  fragrant,  sour,  yellowish  green  apple  about  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  often  used  for  preserves.  As  a  specimen  tree  for  garden  and  lawn, 
this  Crab  Apple  is  very  ornamental  and  desirable,  and  should  be  more 
cultivated.  Unfortunately  it  is  badly  attacked,  like  most  apples  and 
hawthorns,  by  the  cedar-apple  rust,  but  if  cedars  are  not  near  this 
trouble  is  avoided. 

Hawthorns.  The  hawthorns  are  small  trees  of  great  hardiness, 
thriving  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  They  are  extremely  ornamental, 
both  in  flower  and  in  fruit,  and  are  used  successfully  in  combination 
with  shrubs,  in  groups  or  borders,  or  as  specimen  trees  for  lawns  or  parks. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  species  that  are  hard  to  classify  and  the 
difficulty  is  augmented  by  a  large  amount  of  variation  and  hybridization. 
Almost  all  the  kinds  are  handsome  in  cultivation.  One  of  the  best  is  the 
Washington  Thorn  (C.  cordata).  Its  leaves  are  lj  to  2  inches  long  and 
about  the  same  width,  usually  distinctly  three-lobed  and  somewhat 
resembling  a  maple  leaf,  toothed,  and  smooth  except  for  a  few  white 
hairs  along  the  veins  of  the  upper  surface  when  young.  The  flowers 
occur  in  small  clusters  about  the  middle  of  June  near  the  ends  of  long 
peduncles.  The  fruits  are  scarlet,  globose,  and  small,  being  less  than  \ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  tree  occurs  in  rich  damp  soil  of  the  Pied- 
mont, and  extends  along  streams  into  the  mountains. 

American,  River,  or  Wild  Plum  (Prunus  americana).  Plate  36,  fig.  48. 
The  American  Plum  is  a  somewhat  thorny  tree  reaching  20  or  30  feet  in 
height.  It  is  common  along  streams  in  the  Piedmont  and  lower  moun- 
tains, and  along  large  rivers  in  the  coastal  plain.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
closely  toothed,  and  dark  green,  turning  to  yellow  and  bronze  in  fall. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters,  nearly  white  to  pink  in  color,  very 
abundant,  and  rivaling  the  Japanese  Cherry  in  delicacy  and  beauty. 
The  fruits  are  reddish,  about  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  bitterish  and 
scarcely  edible,  but  making  a  good  preserve  or  jelly.  They  begin  to 
ripen  in  August  and  some  trees  still  have  ripening  fruit  in  early  October. 
The  Wild  Plum  is  successfully  used  in  groups  behind  shrubs  and  lower 
trees,  or  as  an  ornamental  on  the  lawn.  It  is  very  showy  when  in  bloom, 
and  deserves  to  be  cultivated  widely  as  an  ornamental. 

Japanese  Flowering  Cherry  (Prunus  Sieboldi).  Plate  10.  Jap- 
anese Flowering  Cherry,  so  famous  for  its  beauty  in  Japan,  is  now  being 
much  used  in  this  country,  and  is  very  fine  and  well  worth  trying  for  an 
early  spring  flower  display.  The  flowers  are  large  and  white  to  pink  or 
rose,  opening  with  the  first  leaves  or  slightly  in  advance  of  them.  It 
will  grow  in  any  fertile  soil,  if  it  grows  at  all,  but  most  of  the  fancy 
varieties   are   very   temperamental,    and   often   die   without   apparent 
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reason.  Among  the  most  beautiful  varieties  are  Alba  flore  plena, 
Amanogawa-zakura,  Shirofugen,  Hi-zakura,  Mount  Fugi,  and  Oku-myako. 

Crepe  Myktle  {Lagerstroemia  indica).  The  Crepe  Myrtle  is  a  splen- 
did, free-flowering  shrub  or  small  tree,  extensively  planted  in  the  South, 
and  thriving  in  almost  an}r  good  soil  with  ample  drainage.  Its  mag- 
nificent flowers  and  fine  autumn  colors  make  this  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able of  small  trees.  There  are  at  least  five  varieties  of  flower  colors, 
deep  pink  or  watermelon  color,  lighter  pink,  pinkish  purple,  darker 
purplish  (magenta),  and  white.  Of  these,  the  ones  without  the  purplish 
tint  are  the  most  beautiful.  In  planting  one  should  try  to  plant  shoots 
from  a  tree  that  is  known  to  be  of  good  color.  Shoots  from  the  roots  can 
usually  be  made  to  form  more  abundantly  by  cutting  some  of  the  roots 
with  a  spade  at  some  distance  from  the  tree.  For  planting  on  streets 
between  larger  trees  the  Crepe  Myrtle  is  particularly  fine. 

Mimosa  (Albizzia  Julibrissi?i).  Plate  37,  fig.  50.  The  Mimosa  is  a 
very  attractive  small  tree  of  the  legume  family,  introduced  originally 
from  Asia  but  now  escaped  and  well-established  in  parts  of  the  Pied- 
mont, as  in  Orange  County.  It  is  a  rapid  grower  and  is  a  desirable  tree 
on  account  of  its  showy  flower  heads  and  open,  feathery  foliage.  It  has 
light,  smooth  bark;  the  leaves  are  divided  into  40  or  50  small,  sensitive 
leaflets;  the  flowers  are  large,  clustered,  pink,  thready,  and  sweet- 
scented;  the  fruit  is  a  flat  pod  2  or  3  inches  long.  It  is  an  excellent  tree 
for  light  shade  in  a  section  of  the  garden  devoted  to  the  more  delicate 
shade-loving  plants  such  as  azaleas,  ferns,  trilliums,  violets,  hepaticas, 
and  other  woods  flowers.  It  forms  a  flat-topped  crown  and  gives  a 
decidedly  sub-tropical  effect.  It  is  valuable  as  a  flowering  ornamental 
in  the  middle  and  eastern  sections  of  the  state,  and  like  the  Crepe  Myr- 
tle and  Dogwood  is  very  useful  for  planting  on  streets  between  the  larger 
trees. 

Sourwood  (Oxydendrum  arboreum).  Plate  37,  fig.  51.  The  Sourwood 
is  a  small  tree  with  slender,  spreading  branches  that  form  a  narrow 
crown.  Its  shiny,  pointed,  elliptic  leaves  have  a  decidedly  sour  taste. 
The  small  white,  sweet-scented  flowers  are  formed  on  finger-like  racemes 
which  are  grouped  at  the  ends  of  branches  in  summer.  They  remind 
one  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  make  a  very  attractive  centerpiece  with 
ferns.  Bees  seek  them  and  from  them  make  the  esteemed  Sourwood 
honey.  The  tree  is  scattered  plentifully  through  most  of  our  woods  from 
the  mountains  (under  4000  feet),  through  the  Piedmont,  and  then  retir- 
ing to  bluffs  of  streams  and  descending  to  the  coast.  It  is  not  adapted 
to  open  situations,  but  prefers  wood  conditions  and  cool  soil  with  a 
mulch  of  rotting  leaves.  It  is  attractive  when  in  flower  and  in  autumn 
is  of  even  greater  charm  because  of  its  vivid  red  coloring.  It  appears 
to  the  best  advantage  when  planted  in  front  of  evergreens. 
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Chicasaw  Plum  (Prunus  august  if olia).  Plate  37,  fig.  49.  The 
Chicasaw  Plum  is  a  small,  low  tree  with  a  dense  spreading  top,  and 
forms  the  "plum  thickets"  so  common  on  the  edges  of  fields  and  in 
waste  places  throughout  the  state.  According  to  an  old  Indian  tradi- 
tion, it  was  brought  from  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  leaves  are  small 
and  narrow,  and  finely  toothed.  The  fruits  ripen  in  early  summer  and 
are  of  varied  shape  and  either  red  or  yellow,  about  §  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, sweet  and  edible.  This  species  has  given  rise  to  several  cultivated 
plums,  such  as  the  Newman  and  Lone  Star.  It  is  useful  as  a  border  in 
front  of  pines  and  cedars  in  parks  and  large  school  grounds,  the  abun- 
dant creamy  white  flowers  making  a  very  pleasing  effect  against  the 
green  conifers  in  early  soring. 

Catalpa.  Plate  38,  fig.  58.  The  Catalpa,  though  not  in  the  first 
class  for  beauty,  is  useful  for  filling  in  bare  spaces  and  for  planting  in 
borders.  Its  large  heart-shaped  leaves  are  4  to  12  inches  long,  and  hairy 
beneath.  The  flowers  are  about  1|  inches  long,  fragrant,  white  with 
purple  and  yellow  dots  within  and  occur  in  large,  showy  clusters.  The 
fruit  is  a  long,  slender  pod  10  to  12  inches  long.  These  trees  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil  that  is  moist,  and  have  been  so  widely  planted  in  the 
South  as  to  have  become  naturalized  in  many  localities.  The  trunks 
make  most  desirable  posts,  and  after  10  or  15  years  superfluous  trees 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  There  are  supposed  to  be  two  distinct 
species,  the  Eastern  (C.  catalpa)  and  the  Western  (C.  speciosa),  but 
they  are  hard  to  distinguish  and  for  ornamental  purposes  may  be  used 
indiscriminately. 

China  Berry,  "Pride  of  India"  (Melia  Azedarach).  The  China 
Berry  Tree,  a  native  of  India  and  Persia,  has  been  very  widely  planted, 
and  it  has  become  sparingly  naturalized  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  a 
rapidly  growing  tree  with  a  broad,  round  top  and  rather  dense  foliage. 
The  leaves  are  large,  doubly  and  pinnately  compound,  and  with  cut 
leaflets.  The  flowers,  which  are  lilac-colored  and  have  a  heavy  fra- 
grance, occur  in  panicles  or  clusters  which  usually  open  in  April.  The 
fruit  is  a  yellowish  berry  with  a  ridged  stone  containing  several  seeds. 
As  a  rule,  not  all  the  seeds  in  the  berry  come  up  the  same  year.  A  low, 
spreading  variety,  called  the  Umbrella  Tree,  which  originated  in  Texas, 
is  now  very  popular.  As  it  is  a  fast  grower  the  China  Berry  Tree  may 
be  used  for  quick  shade  or  for  screens,  but  its  rather  coarse  weedy  ap- 
pearance make  it  much  less  desirable  than  several  other  fast  growing 
trees  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  should  be  much  less  used.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  umbrella  form  which  has  been  much  over-exploited  in  the 
South. 

Paulownia,  Princess  Tree  (Paaloirnia  tomenlosa).  The  Paulownia 
or  Princess  Tree,  introduced  from  China  or  Japan,  is  a  quick-growing, 
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coarse  tree  with  large,  heart-shaped  leaves  6  to  12  inches  long  or  larger 
on  young  shoots,  and  very  hairy  beneath.  The  lilac-colored  flowers 
are  about  I5  inches  long,  have  a  heavy  fragrance,  and  occur  in  large  up- 
right clusters  about  a  foot  long.  In  winter,  the  tree  is  loaded  with 
smooth,  pointed,  ovate  pods  about  1J  inches  long,  and  has  conspicuous 
clusters  of  velvety  buds.  It  thrives  best  in  moist,  rich  loam.  Though 
inferior  to  many  of  our  native  trees,  it  has  been  planted  extensively  in 
yards  and  has  now  sparingly  escaped  in  waste  places. 

Broad-leaved  Evergreen  Trees 

Live  Oak  (Quercus  virginiana).  Plate  29,  fig.  4.  This  beautiful 
evergreen  tree  almost  reaches  its  northern  limit  in  North  Carolina,  pass- 
ing into  Virginia  only  up  to  Norfolk,  where  it  is  of  small  size.  In  this 
state  it  occupies  a  narrow  strip  of  country  along  the  coast  and  is  plenti- 
ful only  south  of  Cape  Hatteras.  Its  wide  spreading  crown,  strong 
branches  and  small  dense  evergreen  leaves  make  an  old  Live  Oak  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  objects  in  the  southeastern  states.  The  leaves 
are  usually  without  teeth  or  lobes,  occasionally  toothed  near  the  end; 
acorns  oblong,  borne  on  short  or  long  stalks.  The  Live  Oak  makes  a 
fine  ornamental  tree  in  cultivation,  and  is  hardy  and  thrifty  at  least  as 
far  west  as  Chapel  Hill.  The  wood  is  very  tough  and  is  valued  in  ship 
building. 

Japanese  Oak  (Quercus  acuta).  For  the  coastal  plain  this  recently 
available  small  evergreen  oak  has  proved  of  exceptional  value.  Its 
dense,  shining  leaves,  rounded  crown  and  healthy  growth  fit  it  to  take 
the  place  here  that  the  Holly-leaved  Oak  or  "Hex"  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  fills  there.  A  long  walk  bordered  with  this  oak  would  give  dis- 
tinction to  any  grounds.  It  is  best  not  to  prune  this  at  all  as  it  will 
make  a  good  head  anyway  and  we  find  that  cut  branches  are  apt  to  be 
infected  and  killed  by  a  fungus  (Endothia  gyrosa),  related  to  the  chest- 
nut blight. 

American  Holly  (Ilex  opaca).  Plate  27.  This  tree,  known  to  every 
one,  was  once  common  throughout  the  state,  but  haj  now  become  much 
scarcer  through  the  destructive  work  of  Christmas  berry  hunters.  Even 
in  home  grounds  it  is  often  raided  by  vandals.  It  is  especially  suited  to 
damp,  sandy  soil.  It  is  very  hard  to  transplant,  but  if  one  will  choose 
small  plants  and  cut  off  all  the  branches  and  leaves,  many  will  live  if 
carefully  moved.  Our  photograph  shows  the  largest  holly  tree  we  ever 
saw. 

Carolina  Laurel  Cherry  (Laurocerasus  caroliniana) .  Plate  38, 
fig.  60.  This  is  a  small  tree  that  is  well-known  in  the  coastal  plain  as  a 
fine  evergreen  for  screening  outbuildings  or  for  a  specimen  on  the  lawn. 
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It  is  native  to  southern  swamps  near  the  coast,  but  only  just  reaching 
this  state  in  the  southeastern  corner.  It  is  too  strong  a  grower  to  be 
kept  back  closely  by  clipping,  but  as  a  free  hedge  for  boundaries  or 
screens  there  is  nothing  quite  so  good  and  it  has  the  further  recommen- 
dation of  being  a  native  of  our  state.  If  planted  in  a  row  by  a  walk 
(about  3  feet  apart  and  4  feet  from  the  walk)  it  can  be  clipped  on  the 
walk  side  until  about  7  feet  high,  then  allowed  to  grow  over  the  walk, 
resulting  in  a  fine  effect.  The  same  treatment  may  be  followed  in  the 
case  of  Yopon.  The  abundant  black  and  bitter  little  cherries  that  it 
bears  are  much  liked  by  the  cedar  waxwings. 

Magnolia  (Magnolia  grandiflora).  A  magnificent  and  well-known 
evergreen  with  large,  shiny,  deep  green  leaves  and  large  fragrant  white 
flowers  which  open  in  June.  It  is  native  to  the  coastal  swamps  of  the 
Southern  States  and  just  reaches  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  found 
sparingly  in  the  swamps  of  Brunswick  County.  At  Chapel  Hill  young 
seedlings  are  occasionally  found  in  the  woods. 

Photinia  (Photinia  serrulata).  Plate  12.  This  small  Chinese  tree 
is  a  beautiful  evergreen  with  a  rounded  head,  dense,  deep  green,  shining 
leaves  that  turn  red  a  few  at  a  time  before  they  fall.  The  flowers  are 
small,  whitish  and  borne  in  large,  flat  clusters  at  the  tips  of  the  branches. 
In  winter  the  large  buds  are  red  and  conspicuous  in  contrast  with  the 
green.  It  makes  a  very  fine  specimen  for  the  lawn.  Our  photo  shows 
a  plant  in  bloom. 

American  Olive,  Devilwood  (Osmanthus  americanus) .  Plate  38,  fig. 59. 
A  small  evergreen  tree  or  shrub  found  behind  the  sand  dunes  and  on  the 
hammocks  near  the  coast.  The  appearance  of  the  tree  is  something  like 
the  Dahoon  Holly,  but  the  leaves  are  opposite  and  the  fruits  are  bluish 
purple,  a  third  to  a  half  inch  long,  resembling  a  small  olive.  The  flowers 
are  small  but  abundant  and  fragrant.  The  wood  is  "devilishly"  hard 
to  split,  hence  the  common  name.  Avery  attractive  tree  in  cultivation 
and  well  adapted  to  the  coastal  region.  We  have  found  it  hardy  even  in 
Chapel  Hill  and  able  to  stand  a  temperature  of  4  degrees  F. 

Camphor  Tree  {Camphor a  officinalis).  This  is  a  very  beautiful, 
small,  compact,  symmetrical  tree  of  subtropical  requirements  and  of 
about  the  same  geographical  range  of  usefulness  as  the  Loquat.  Along 
the  coast  there  is  no  finer  evergreen  to  use  on  lawns  and  school  grounds. 
It  is  closely  related  to  the  cinnamon  tree  and  from  it  is  produced  by  dis- 
tillation the  camphor  of  commerce. 

Loquat,  Japan  Plum  (Eriobotrya  japonica).  A  small  tree  with 
large,  thick,  glossy  green  leaves  that  are  rusty  beneath;  the  large  fra- 
grant flowers  in  rusty,  woolly  clusters  appearing  from  summer  till  win- 
ter. The  fruit,  which  is  good  to  eat,  rarely  matures  in  this  state.  A 
very  desirable  ornament  for  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast  only,  and  not 
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fully  hardy  as  far  west  as  Fayetteville.     It  is  fine  as  a  single  specimen 
on  the  lawn. 

Palmetto  (Sabal  palmetto).  This  striking  subtropical  tree  just 
reaches  this  state  in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner,  where  it  is  abun- 
dant on  Smith  Island.  It  is  hardy  along  a  coastal  strip  including  Wil- 
mington and  all  of  New  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  Within  this  area  it 
should  be  used  abundantly. 

Coniferous  Trees,  all  Evergreen  Except  the  First  Two 

Swamp  Cypress  {Taxodium  distichum).  Plate  39,  fig.  62.  The 
Swamp  Cypress  is  a  tall,  deciduous  conifer  of  the  coastal  plain  swamps, 
but  it  thrives  also  when  transplanted  to  rich  porous  soil  of  the  uplands. 
It  has  delicate,  feathery  foliage,  and  is  a  tree  of  great  beauty  when 
given  a  chance  to  develop  properly.  In  youth  and  middle  age  the  shape 
is  conical  as  in  most  conifers,  but  the  lower  branches  die  as  the  tree 
gains  in  height,  and  in  old  age  the  shape  changes  entirely,  the  top 
forming  a  broadly  spreading  roof,  borne  by  a  long,  straight  trunk.  The 
small  leaves  are  flat,  narrow,  and  spreading  in  one  plane  on  short  twigs 
that  fall  with  the  leaves  in  autumn.  The  cones  are  spherical,  about  f 
inch  in  diameter,  and  have  thick  scales  which  bear  two  seeds  each.  The 
well  known  "cypress  knees"  that  surround  the  trees  in  wet  soil  are  up- 
growths from  the  roots  and  are  thought  to  be  of  use  in  allowing  air  to 
enter  the  roots.  The  Cypress  is  a  very  ornamental  tree  and  is  well 
suited  for  low  places  in  parks  and  for  specimen  trees  on  lawns. 

Pond  Cypress  {Taxodium  ascendens).  Plate  39,  fig.  61.  This  tree 
inhabits  savannas  and  poorly  drained  bogs,  and  is  usually  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  leaves  being 
shorter  and  pressed  against  the  twigs,  although  strong  sprouts  often 
have  the  leaves  spreading.  The  bark  is  also  more  coarsely  ridged  and 
thicker  in  this  species.  The  tree  makes  an  attractive  ornamental  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  Swamp  Cypress,  but  the  foliage  effect  is  not 
so  dense  on  account  of  the  scale-like  leaves. 

Long-leap  Pine  (Pinus  australis).  This  large,  well-known,  and 
decorative  pine  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
where  it  is  native  and  can  therefore  be  had  without  any  expense. 
It  is  much  used  on  streets  and  grounds  at  Pinehurst,  Southern  Pines 
and  Goldsboro,  and  other  towns  could  add  much  to  their  attractive- 
ness by  following  their  lead.  Here  in  the  "State  of  the  Long-leaf 
Pine"  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  this  picturesque  tree. 

Loblolly  Pine,  Old  Field  Pine,  North  Carolina  Pine  (Pinus 
taeda).  Plate  39,  fig.  63.  A  large  tree  with  needles  about  six  inches 
long,  and  cones  3-5  inches  long.     Abundant  in  the  coastal  plain  and 
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eastern  part  of  the  middle  region,  where  it  covers  old  fields  and  is  re- 
placing the  Long-leaf  Pine  in  good  land,  then  decreasing  rapidly  and 
disappearing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Mr.  J.  S.  Holmes,  State 
Forester,  estimates  that  the  Loblolly  comprises  about  20%  of  our  pines 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Chapel  Hill,  but  that  even  at  Hillsboro  it  drops 
to  15%.  One  of  the  largest  Loblolly  Pines  we  know  of  in  North  Carolina 
is  on  Mr.  S.  R.  Harris'  place  about  six  miles  from  Henderson.  It  is  11.3 
feet  in  circumference  at  two  feet  from  the  ground.  Sargent  quotes 
Edmund  Ruffin  as  saying,  "A  mast  of  the  United  States  man-of-war 
Roanoke,  cut  in  Bertie,  had  three  hundred  and  two  layers  of  annual 
growth,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  being  heartwood,  and  was  forty- 
one  inches  in  diameter."  A  boundary  of  Loblolly  Pine  and  native 
cedar  with  small  flowering  trees  in  front  and  intermingled,  as  Dogwood, 
Red  Bud,  Plums,  and  Hawthorns  make  a  natural  and  beautiful  setting 
for  large  open  spaces. 

Spruce  Pine,  Scrub  Pine  (Pinus  virginiana).  A  small  tree  with 
almost  smooth  bark,  drooping  branches,  very  short,  twisted  needles  in 
pairs,  and  very  small  and  abundant  cones.  Plentiful  on  dry  hills  and 
bluffs  from  Orange  County  westward  to  the  lower  mountain  ridges,  and 
sparingly  as  far  east  as  Wilmington.  It  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
poor  rocky  soil  and  also  with  the  Loblolly  Pine  to  give  variety. 

White  Pine  (Pinus  strobus).  Needles  delicate,  bluish  green,  borne 
in  groups  of  five  or  rarely  more ;  branches  smooth,  cones  long  and  slender, 
with  thin  scales.  This  beautiful  and  valuable  pine  is  found  principal^ 
in  the  mountains,  but  occurs  as  far  east  as  Davie  County.  In  addition 
to  its  great  importance  as  a  timber  pine,  it  is  much  used  as  an  ornamen- 
tal tree  in  cultivation.  However,  in  North  Carolina  at  least,  the  value 
of  this  tree  has  been  greatly  lessened  by  the  attacks  of  the  White  Pine 
bark  scale,  which  not  only  greatly  weakens  the  trees,  but  makes  them 
very  unsightly.  In  the  North  the  White  Pine  blister  rust  is  an  even 
worse  enemy. 

Rosemary  Pine,  Short-leaf  Pine,  Yellow  Pine  (Pinus  echinata). 
Needles  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  short,  3-5  inches  long,  not  twisted; 
cones  very  small,  2  inches  long  or  less.  The  largest  North  Carolina  pine 
and  an  important  timber  tree ;  abundant  in  the  middle  district  where  it 
covers  old  fields,  and  is  often  known  as  Old  Field  Pine ;  much  rarer  in  the 
coastal  plain  where  it  descends  to  the  neighborhood  of  streams  or  damp 
flats;  in  the  mountains  it  is  found  only  at  low  elevations.  It  grows  in 
poor  sandy  or  clay  soil. 

Mountain  Pine,  Pitch  Pine  (Pinus  rigida).  This  is  a  common  pine 
of  our  mountains  and  should  be  used  for  that  section.  The  leaves  are 
usually  in  threes,  rarely  in  fours,  3-4$  inches  long;  the  cones  resembling 
those  of  the  Short-leaf  Pine  but  larger,  about  2-2$  inches  long. 
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Black  Spruce  (Picea  mariana).  Plate  39,  fig.  64.  This  is  a  fine, 
large  tree  of  the  mountains,  making  up  a  large  part  of  the  Balsam  groves 
of  Grandfather,  Mitchell,  Clingman,  the  Black  Mountains,  etc.,  and 
often  called  "He  Balsam."  It  is  usually  mixed  with  the  true  Balsam 
or  Fraser's  Fir,  from  which  it  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  its  squarish 
leaves  extending  in  all  directions  around  the  twigs,  and  by  the  smaller 
pendent  cones.  It  is  adapted  to  cultivation  in  the  mountain  section 
only. 

Norway  Spruce  {Picea  excelsa).  This  is  a  tall,  picturesque,  spread- 
ing tree  with  drooping  branches;  hardy,  graceful  and  of  rapid  growth. 
It  makes  a  good  windbreak  and  is  far  more  adaptable  and  vigorous  than 
our  native  spruces,  succeeding  even  in  the  coastal  plain.  For  best  re- 
sults one  should  select  personally  the  densely  growing  individuals  from 
the  nurseries. 

Oriental  Spruce  (Picea  orientalis) .  This  is  a  very  hardy  and  orna- 
mental middle-sized  spruce  with  dark,  dense  foliage,  native  to  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Caucasus.  It  will  succeed  at  least  as  far  east  as  Chapel 
Hill,  where  we  find  it  a  very  satisfactory  slow-growing  conifer  for 
gardens. 

Blue  Spruce  (Picea  pungens).  This  tree,  a  native  of  the  western 
United  States,  is  beautiful  in  youth  and  does  well  in  our  state.  It  is 
remarkable  in  its  color  range,  a  single  lot  of  seedlings  often  showing  all 
shades  from  silvery  blue  to  purplish  green  or  green.  Its  predominant 
blue  color  makes  it  a  favorite  for  contrasting  color  in  massed  evergreens. 
The  bluest  form  is  called  Roster's  Blue  Spruce,  and  there  is  a  pendulous 
form  of  that. 

Nordman's  Fir  (Abies  Nordmanniana).  A  long-lived,  dense,  and 
beautiful  tree  of  broadly  pyramidal  outline,  the  lower  branches  holding 
on  indefinitely  in  open  places.  The  leaves  are  dark  green  above,  silvery 
white  below.  As  a  lawn  specimen,  we  know  of  no  finer  conifer  native 
of  the  western  United  States. 

Fraser's  Fir,  Balsam  (Abies  Fraseri).  This  charming  tree  is  the 
true  Balsam  of  the  highest  mountains.  Leaves  fragrant,  narrow,  flat- 
tish,  white  below,  at  least  when  young;  cones  2-3  inches  long,  standing 
upright  on  the  branches  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  as  in  all  true  firs.  Here 
and  there  in  the  bark  are  large  blisters  filled  with  clear  liquid  resin, 
which  may  be  used  as  a  healing  lotion  for  cuts  and  for  other  uses  to  which 
Canada  Balsam  (obtained  from  A.  balsamea)  is  put.  This  species  does 
better  in  cultivation  in  the  Southern  States  than  A.  balsamea  and  re- 
tains its  beauty  longer,  but  it  will  not  thrive  at  all  except  in  or  near  the 
mountains. 

White  Fir  (Abies  concolor).  This  is  a  light  green,  hardy,  rapid-grow- 
ing tree,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  firs  in  cultivation,  doing  well 
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throughout  the  state.     It  is  native  to  the  mountains  of  the  western 
United  States. 

Douglas  Fir  (Pseudotsuga  mucronata).  This  is  a  fine,  tall,  bright 
green  tree  that  has  proved  to  be  very  hardy  and  thrifty  in  this  state. 
The  small,  narrow  leaves  stand  out  all  around  the  branches.  We  find 
that  it  makes  a  pleasing  combination  with  White  Pine. 

Canadian  Hemlock  (Tsuga  canadensis) .  Plate  39,  fig.  66.  A  very 
fine  and  graceful  tree,  native  to  our  mountains  and  one  station  is  known 
as  far  east  as  Wake  County,  and  one  of  the  five  or  six  best  conifers  for 
general  use  in  North  Carolina.  It  also  makes  a  good  trimmed  hedge. 
There  is  a  dwarf,  spreading,  pendent  variety  (var.  Sargentii)  which  is 
excellent  for  setting  off  rocks  and  pool  margins. 

Carolina  Hemlock  (Tsuga  caroliniana).  Plate  39,  fig.  65.  This  is 
a  smaller  tree  than  the  Canada  Hemlock,  and  is  less  abundant  and  with 
different  habitat,  being  found  only  on  dry  slopes  at  moderate  elevations 
as  on  Pinnacle  Mountain  (near  Kanuga),  Banner's  Elk,  Linville  Gorge, 
etc.,  extending  north  a  little  way  into  Virginia  and  Tennessee  and  south 
into  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  It  also  differs  from  the  common 
Hemlock  in  having  the  leaves  pointing  in  all  directions  around  the  twigs, 
in  the  somewhat  larger  cones,  about  1§  inches  long,  with  longer  scales, 
and  in  the  less  spreading  growth.  While  beautiful  and  interesting,  it  is 
of  much  slower  growth  than  the  preceding,  and  seems  to  be  far  less 
adaptable  outside  of  the  mountain  section.  It  should  be  used  freely 
from  the  center  westward. 

Red  Cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana).  A  common  native  tree  found 
in  the  woods  throughout  most  of  the  state  and  very  valuable  as  a  back- 
ground element.  If  transplanted  when  young  and  with  some  earth 
attached,  it  can  be  moved  without  much  difficulty.  It  is  very  variable 
in  color,  form,  and  density.  A  deep  green,  dense  tree  full  of  berries  is  a 
fine  sight,  but  a  straggling,  yellowish,  pollinate  one  may  be  anything 
but  handsome.  It  should  not  be  placed  near  apple  trees,  as  the  orange 
balls  produced  in  the  spring  are  caused  by  a  fungous  disease  which 
spreads  to  the  apple  trees.  There  are  now  a  number  of  horticultural 
forms,  among  them  a  very  blue  one  (var.  glauca)  and  another  very  dark 
green  (var.  Cannartii).     These  may  be  had  from  nurseries. 

Chinese  Juniper  (Juniperus  chinensis).  A  pyramidal  tree  of  gray- 
green  color  and  strong  healthy  growth  that  is  not  particular  as  to  soil; 
one  of  the  best  dense  conifers.  The  variety  procumbens  is  a  prostrate 
spreading  form  of  this  and  according  to  our  experience  is  the  very  best 
and  healthiest  conifer  of  this  habit.  It  is  very  fine  among  or  near  rocks 
or  margins  of  fountains  and  garden  pools. 

Deodara  Cedar  (Cedrus  deodara).  A  rapid  grower  and  one  of  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  evergreens  for  the  coastal  plain;  leaves  bluish 
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green.  Will  succeed  in  all  sections  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  This  and  the  Mount  Atlas  Cedar  and  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  are  the  only  true  cedars,  the  other  so-called  cedars 
being  really  junipers.  The  true  cedars  have  large  dry  cones  something 
like  those  of  a  fir.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  will  also  grow  in  this  country, 
and  is  an  interesting  tree  to  have  around  the  place.  It  is  of  much 
slower  growth  than  the  other  cedars  in  our  climate. 

Mount  Atlas  Cedar  (Cedrus  atlantica).  A  large  pyramidal  cedar 
with  glaucous  green  leaves.  The  branches  are  wide  and  spreading, 
giving  it  a  very  distinct  appearance.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  the  true 
cedars,  rapid-growing,  with  wide  range  of  adaptability,  but  preferring 
well  drained,  loamy  soil.     Good  in  all  sections  of  the  state. 

Incense  Cedar  (Libocedrus  decurrens).  Tall,  stately,  of  upright 
growth  with  beautiful  dark  green  foliage.  Very  ornamental  and 
healthy,  and  one  of  the  best  conifers  for  the  middle  and  eastern  sections. 
It  is  native  to  the  northwestern  United  States. 

American  Arbor-vitae  (Thuja  occidentalis) .  A  Bmall  tree  of  a 
narrow  pyramidal,  rather  compact  form  that  is  useful  for  formal  plant- 
ing in  gardens  or  for  path  borders;  succeeds  in  all  sections  and  prefers 
damp  soil.  It  is  a  native  of  eastern  North  America  as  far  south  as 
Virginia,  and  a  few  scattered  stations  in  North  Carolina,  as  Cripple 
Creek  and  Linville  River.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties  for  special 
uses.  Some  of  the  best  are:  var.  pyramidalis,  very  narrow  and  formal; 
var.  globosa,  small  and  compact;  and  var.  filicoides,  broadly  pyramidal 
with  crested,  fern-like  foliage. 

Oriental  Arbor-vitae  (Thuja  orientalis).  Much  like  the  above 
and  succeeds  in  all  sections.  Among  the  many  varieties  several  of 
importance  are  var.  compacta,  small,  dense,  and  bright  green;  var. 
aurea  nana  (Berckman's  Golden  Arbor-vitae),  a  dwarf  golden  compact 
form;  var.  pyramidalis,  very  narrow,  tall,  and  formal;  var.  pyramidalis 
aurea  (or  aurea  pyramidalis),  a  golden  form  of  the  preceding,  and  one  of 
the  very  best;  var.  Hoveyei,  a  dwarf  form,  dense,  ovate  to  globose,  with 
bright  green  foliage. 

Japanese  Cedar  (Cryptomeria  japonica).  This  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
where  it  is  much  used  for  avenues.  With  us  it  is  a  small,  pyramidal  tree 
of  rapid  growth  with  horizontal  branches  and  drooping  branchlets,  the 
bright  green  leaves  changing  to  bronze  in  fall  and  winter.  It  does  best 
in  the  middle  and  eastern  sections. 

Chinese  Pine  (Cunninghamia  lanceolata).  A  tree  with  lance-like 
leaves  on  horizontal  branches;  a  rapid,  thrifty,  and  symmetrical  grower, 
attaining  a  good  height  and  long  life.  It  is  one  of  the  best  exotics  of 
large  size  for  use  on  the  coastal  plain.  The  lower  branches  are  not 
persistent,  but  drop  off  as  in  the  pines.     On  old  deserted  rice  plantations 
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near  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  we  have  seen  magnificent  specimens  of 
this  tree,  apparently  approaching  a  hundred  years  old.  It  is  a  native  of 
China. 

English  Yew  (Taxus  baccata).  The  English  Yew  is  one  of  the 
commonest  ornamental  evergreens  of  Europe,  where  it  reaches  a  very 
great  age.  In  America  it  does  not  do  well,  but  the  upright  form  of  it,  or 
Irish  Yew  (var.  fastigiata),  is  successful  here  and  is  valuable  for  growing 
in  formal  gardens,  at  the  corners  of  buildings,  etc.  It  is  almost  colum- 
nar with  many  slender  upright  branches  and  small,  dense,  deep  green 
leaves.  The  Japanese  Yew  (T.  cuspidata)  is  also  well  adapted  to 
America. 

Pltjm  Yew,  Fortune's  Yew  (Cephalotaxus  Fortunei).  A  small, 
sturdy,  spreading  bush  or  tree  that  is  good  against  the  house  or  in 
angles  of  walks,  and  seems  to  do  well  in  any  section  of  the  state.  It 
is  odd  in  having  a  plum-like  fruit.  Another  species  (C.  drupacea)  is 
also  offered  by  nurseries  and  is  equally  good. 


KEY  TO  PLANTINGS  FOR  HILLSBORO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

(Plate  15) 

1.  Hedge   of  Japanese   Quince. 

2.  Japanese  Barberry. 

3.  Sweet  Breath  of  Spring. 

4.  Japanese  Privet. 

5.  Van  Houtte's  Spirea. 

6.  Pyramidal  Oriental  Arbor-vitae. 

7.  Tree  Box. 

8.  Photinia  serrulata. 

9.  Winter-Flowering  Jessamine. 
10.  Purple  Iris. 

1-1.  Thunberg's  Spirea. 

12.  American  Elm.     12a.  Found  in  place. 

13.  Willow  Oak. 

14.  Crepe  Myrtle. 

15.  White  Oak. 

16.  Trifoliate  Orange  Hedge. 

17.  Trailing  Rose — Prairie  Rose. 
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KEY  TO  PLANTINGS  FOR  NORLINA  SCHOOL 

(Plate  16) 

1.  Southern  Sugar  Maple. 

2.  Pergola  with  Wisteria. 

3.  Abelia. 

4.  Border  of  Black  Willow,  Pine,  Cedar,  Dogwood,  Plum,  etc. 

5.  Grass. 

6.  Japanese  Barberry. 

7.  Crepe  Myrtle. 

8.  Winter  Jessamine. 

9.  Van  Houtte's  Spirea. 

10.  Golden  Bell  (Forsythia  Fortunei). 

11.  Hedge  of  Japanese  Barberry. 

12.  Linden  Tree. 

13.  Border  of  Iris. 

14.  Spring-flowering  Bulbs. 

15.  Sweet  Breath  of  Spring. 

16.  Japanese  Snowball. 

17.  Thunberg's  Spirea— Back  of  Rock  Wall. 

18.  Japanese  Quince. 

19.  Bridal  Wreath  (Spirea  prunifolia). 


KEY  TO  PLANTINGS  FOR  NORWOOD  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

(Plate  17) 

1.  Hedge  of  Japanese  Quince. 

2.  Hedge  of  Japanese  Barberry. 

3.  Row  of  Iris. 

4.  Sweet  Breath  of  Spring. 

5.  Van  Houtte's  Spirea. 

6.  Smoke  Bush. 

7.  Winter  Jessamine. 

8.  Japanese  Privet. 

9.  Golden  Bell  (Forsythia  Fortunei). 

10.  Abelia  grandiflora. 

11.  Japanese  Snowballs. 

12.  Dogwood. 

13.  Crab  Apple. 

14.  Ibota  Privet  (Keep  clipped  under  window). 

15.  Bridal  Wreath. 
1G.  American  Elm. 

17.  Pink  Crepe  Myrtle. 

18.  Sugar  Maple. 

19.  McCartney  Roses. 

20.  English  Ivy. 

21.  Row  of  Red  Oaks. 

22.  Cucumber  Tree  (Magnolia  cordata). 

23.  American  Linden. 

24.  Pin  Oak. 

X.   Trees  Found  in  Place. 
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KEY  TO  PLANTINGS  FOR  YANGEYVILLE  SCHOOL 

(Plate  IS) 

1.  Sweet  Breath  of  Spring. 

2.  Dogwood  (Native). 

3.  Van  Houtte's  Spirea. 

4.  Row  of  Winter  Jessamine — Under  windows. 

5.  Hedge  of  McCartney  Roses. 

6.  Tree  Box. 

7.  American  Linden. 

8.  Smoke  Bush. 

9.  Crepe  Myrtle. 

10.  American  Elm. 

11.  Norway  Spruce. 

12.  Japanese  Barberry. 

13.  Dogwood. 

14.  Red  Bud. 

15.  Golden  Bell  (Forsythia  Fortunei). 

16.  Row  of  Thunberg's  Spirea. 

17.  Winter  Jessamine — Under  windows. 

18.  Breath  of  Spring. 

19.  Japanese  Privet. 

20.  Van  Houtte's  Spirea. 


KEY  TO  PLANTINGS  FOR  LONG  CREEK  SCHOOL 

(Plate  19) 

1.  Sweet  Breath  of  Spring. 

2.  Van  Houtte's  Spirea  (between  basement  windows). 

3.  Red  Cedar  (Clipped  back  until  high  enough  to  go  over 

path). 

4.  Golden  Bell  (Forsythia  Fortunei). 

5.  Dogwood. 

6.  Ibota  Privet. 

7.  Lilacs. 

8.  Pin  Oak. 

9.  Sugar  Maple. 

10.  Magnolia. 

11.  Hedge  of  McCartney  Roses. 
L2.  Crepe  Myrtle. 

13.  Mimosa. 

14.  Hedge  of  Japanese  Barberry. 

15.  American  Linden. 

16.  Bridal  Wreath  (Spirea  prunifolia). 

17.  Thunberg's  Spirea. 

18.  McCartney  Roses. 

19.  Deodara  Cedar. 

20.  Willow  Oak. 

21.  White  Oak 


PLATE  19 
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KEY  TO  PLANTINGS  FOR  NEWELL  SCHOOL 

(Plate  20) 

1.  Sugar  Maples. 

2.  Hedge  of  McCartney  Roses. 

3.  Hedge  of  Lilacs. 

4.  Japanese  Privet. 

5.  Magnolia. 

6.  Pin  Oak. 

7.  Photinia. 

8.  Sweet  Breath  of  Spring. 

9.  Van  Houtte's  Spirea. 

10.  Japanese  Barberry. 

11.  Deoclara  Cedars. 

12.  Hedge  of  Japanese  Barberry. 

13.  Border  of  Iris. 

14.  Willow  Oaks. 

15.  Hedge  of  Ibota  Privet. 

16.  Horse  Chestnut. 

17.  Dogwood. 

18.  Pink  Crepe  Myrtle. 

19.  American  Elm. 


PLATE  20 
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KEY  TO  PLANTINGS  FOR  CHAPEL  HILL  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

(Plate  21) 

1.  Japanese  Ivy. 

2.  Winter  Jessamine. 

3.  Tree  Box. 

4.  Japanese  Quince. 

5.  Japanese  Privet. 

6.  Sweet  Breath  of  Spring. 

7.  Pyramidal  Arbor-vitae. 

8.  Abelia  grandiflora. 

9.  Canada  Hemlock. 

10.  Smoke  Bush. 

11.  Hedge  of  Abelia  grandiflora. 

12.  Hedge  of  Japanese  Barberry. 

13.  Norway  Spruce  (Dense  form). 

14.  Crepe  Myrtle. 

15.  Japanese  Barberry. 

16.  Hedge  of  Bridal  Wreath. 

17.  White  Oak  (Or  White-heart  Hickory). 

18.  Lawn  Grass. 
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KEY  TO  PLANTINGS  FOR  BETHEL  METHODIST  CHURCH 

(Plate  22) 

1.  Photinia  serrulata. 

2.  Gold  Dust  Tree. 

2a.  Ivy — Back  of  Gold  Dust  Tree. 

3.  Japanese  Privet. 

4.  Deodara  Cedar. 

5.  Japanese  Barberry. 

6.  Sweet  Breath  of  Spring. 

7.  Banksia  Roses. 

8.  Abelia  grandiflora. 

9.  Sweet  Syringa  (Philadelphus  coronarius). 

10.  Hall's  Honeysuckle — On  fence. 

11.  Border  of  Iris. 

12.  Barberry  Hedge. 

13.  Syringa  Bushes  (P.  coronarius) . 

14.  Dogwood. 

15.  Bridal  Wreath  Hedge. 

16.  Pink  Crepe  Myrtle. 

17.  Abelia  grandiflora. 

18.  Soulange's  Magnolia. 

19.  Van  Houtte's  Spirea. 

20.  Ibota  Privet. 
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KEY  TO  PLANTINGS  FOR  BETHEL  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

(Plate  23) 

1.  Hedge  of  Bay  berry  (Wax  Myrtle). 

2.  Carolina  Laurel  Cherry  (Mock  Orange). 

3.  Pink  Oleander  or  Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon). 

4.  Border  of  Dwarf  Box. 

5.  Holly-leaved  Olive. 

6.  Yopon.     6a.     Male  Yopon. 

7.  Tree  Box. 

8.  Van  Houtte's  Spirea. 

9.  Sweet  Breath  of  Spring. 

10.  Abelia  grandiflora. 

11.  Japanese  Snowballs. 

12.  Magnolia  grandiflora. 

13.  Crepe  Myrtle. 

14.  Willow  Oak. 


PLATE  23 
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SOUTHERN  RED  OAK  (Q.  FALCATA)  IN  YARD  OF  MR.  W.  J. 
ANDREWS,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

One  of  the  largest  specimens  in  the  state 
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AMERICAN  HOLLY  NEAR  HARTSVILLE,  S.  C. 
Diameter  34  in.  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground;  height  about  48  ft. 
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EUROPEAN  HORSECHESTNUT  ON  CAMPUS  OF  UNIVERSITY 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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Fig.  1.  Willow  Oak  X 


Fig.  2.  Laurel  Oak  X  £ 


Fig.  3.  Water  Oak  X 


Fig.  4.  Live  Oak  X 


Fig.  5.  White  Oak  X  \ 


Fig.  6.  Red  Oak  X  4 
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Fig.  7.  Scarlet  Oak  X  | 


Fig.  9.  Pin  Oak  X  i 


Fig.  8.  Spanish  Oak  X  }, 


Fig.  10.  Sugar  Maple  X  § 


Fig.  11.  Norway  Maple  X  | 


Fig.  12.  Red  Maple 
Leaves  X  |;  fruits  X  \ 
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Fig.  13.     Green  Ash  X  I 


Fig.  14.     White  Ash  X  I 


Fig.  15.     Sweet  Gum  X  } 


Fig.  16.     Ginkgo  X 


Fig.  17.     Hackberrv  X  I 


Fig.  IS.    Sycamore  X  | 
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Fig.  19.     Tulip  Tree  X   } 


Fig.  21.     Cucumber  Tree  X  ± 


Fig.  20.     White-heart  Hickory  X  I 


Fig.  22.     Pecan  X  1 


Fig.  23.     Sassafras 
Leaves  X  I',  flowers  X  1 


Fig.  2-4.     American  Linden  X   | 
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Fig.  27.     Black  Walnut 
Leaf  X  J;  nut  X  i;  catkin  X  g 


Fig.  26.     Persimmon  X  I 


Fig.  2S.     Hornbeam  X  § 


Fig.  29.     White  Elm 
Leaves  X  I;  fruits  X  I 


Fig.  30.     Black  Locust  X  £ 
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Fig.  31.     White  Mulberry  X  | 


Fig.  32.     Weeping  Willow  X 


Fig.  33.     Black  Willow  X 


Fig.  34.     White  Willow  X  | 


Fig.  35.     Yellow  Willow  X  I 


Fig.  36.     Bay  Willow  X   g 
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Fig.  37.     Kentucky  Coffee  Tree  X  \ 

'X 


Fig.  39.     Cherry  Birch  X 


Fig.  38.     Flack  Cum  X 


Fig.  40.     European  White  Birch  X 


Fig.  41.     River  Birch  X 


Fig.  42.     Buckeye  X   ) 
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Fig.  43.     Horse  Chestnut 
Leaves  X  \]  nut  X  \ 


Fig.  44.     Dogwood  X   I 


Fig.  46.    Crab  Apple  X 


Fig.  47.     Washington  Thorn  X 


Fig.  48.     River  Plum  X   g 
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Fig.  49.     Chicasaw  Plum  X   I 


Fig.  51.     Sourwood 
Leaves  and  flowers  X  I;  fruits  X  | 


Fig.  50.     Mimosa  X 


Fig.  52.     Sweet  Bay  X  i 


Fig.  53.     Silver  Bell  X   | 


Fig.  54.     Yellowwood  X  \ 
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Fig.  55.     Ash-leaved  Maple  X  §- 


Fig.  57.     Large-toothed  Poplar  X 


Fig.  56.     Carolina  Poplar  X   § 


Fig.  58.     Catalpa 
Leaf  X  I ;  pod  X  TS 


Fig.  59.     American  Olive    X   I  Fig.  60.     Carolina  Laurel  Cherry  X  | 
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Fig.  61.     Pond  Cypress  X  f 


Fig.  63.     Loblolly  Pine  X 
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Fig.  62.     Swamp  Cypress  X  | 
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Fig.  64.     Black  Spruce  X  § 


Fig.  65.     Carolina  Hemlock  X   § 


Fig.  66.     Canada  Hemlock  X  | 


